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FOREWORD 

The  Platonic  Dialogues  are  among  the  noblest  productions 
of  the  human  mind.  They  are  not  only  an  overflowing  fountain 
of  imperishable  ideas,  but  they  reveal  to  us  the  thoughts  and 
reflections  of  a  truly  superior  man.  The  heroic  proportions 
of  Plato's  intellect  first  commands  our  respect,  later  our 
admiration,  and  finally  our  affection.  We  come  to  know  him 
as  a  venerable  friend  whose  benevolent  influence  extends 
to  us  across  the  ages.  He  no  longer  belongs  to  Greece  or  the 
Periclean  Age;  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world  and  of  all  time. 
It  is  a  fair  compliment  to  a  man  to  say  that  he  is  good  True 
goodness  is  a  grace  of  spirit  and  Plato  was  richly  endowed 
with  those  qualities  which  most  adorn  the  soul.  He  has  been 
a  great  physician  to  the  sickness  of  the  soul,  elevating  the 
mind  of  man  to  the  contemplation  of  those  eternal  laws  and 
principles  that  sustain  creation. 

There  have  been  countless  translations  and  editions  of  the 
writings  of  Plato,  since  they  first  found  the  Latin  tongue  in 
the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  Many  scholars  have  interpreted 
the  Dialogues  and  prepared  lengthy  commentaries  to  explain 
the  more  obscure  passages.  They  wrote  in  leisure  and  expected 
to  be  read  in  leisure.  Times  have  changed  however  and 
modern  man  is  impatient  of  delay.  Classic  writings  are 
neglected,  not  because  they  have  lost  their  usefulness,  but 
because  old  words  seem  strange  and  difficult,  and  the  text 
appears  to  wander  from  its  point  into  an  unreasonable  expan- 
siveness.  Troubled  generations,  burdened  with  uncertainties 
about  providence,  have  always  turned  to  the  Dialogues  of 
Plato  for  comfort  and  inspiration.  It  is  most  appropriate, 
therefore,  that  a  new  edition  should  be  prepared  for  the 
convenience  of  the  modern  reader. 

This  is  not  simply  another  version  of  a  familiar  work,  it 
is  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  Dialogues  so  that  all 
related  material  is  arranged  sequentially.  Wherever  possible, 
without  deforming  the  style  or  beauty  of  the  original,  the 
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digesting  form  has  been  used,  thus  substantially  reducing 
the  number  of  words,  without  omitting  anything  useful  or 
important.  This  was  a  most  difficult  undertaking  requiring 
years  of  patient  labor  and  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the 
entire  Platonic  philosophy.  The  value  of  the  undertaking 
is  immediately  evident.  Ideas  once  scattered  are  now 
available  in  their  completeness  and  clarity.  Skillful  bridg- 
ing provides  the  reader  with  ample  orientation,  and  in 
the  biographical  section  the  documentation  is  outstanding. 

My  good  friend  Henry  L.  Drake  is  to  be  more  than  con- 
gratulated for  his  concept  of  The  People's  Plato,  which  was 
most  daring  and  original.  He  is  further  to  be  commended  for 
the  sincerity  and  industry  with  which  he  advanced  the  vast 
enterprise  and  the  insight  that  brought  it  to  completion.  By 
this  new  arrangement  the  reading  of  Plato  becomes  a  dynamic 
experience,  broadening  the  foundations  of  personal  under- 
standing, and  sustaining  the  sublime  vision  of  man's  ultimate 
attainment. 

To  Plato  I  extend  my  eternal  gratitude,  for  the  benefits 
he  has  bestowed  upon  my  soul,  and  to  Henry  L.  Drake  I  extend 
my  hearty  congratulations  for  a  work  well  done. 

Manly  P.  Hall 
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PREFACE 

"The  People's  Plato "  has  been  created  for  the  people. 
It  is  designed  to  act  as  a  guide  to  those  achievements  which 
lead  to  the  truly  successful  life.  This  it  aspires  to  do  by 
presenting  in  a  direct  manner  what  a  noble  man  believed 
concerning  the  life  of  full  attainment. 

Plato  is  an  immortal  figure  in  the  history  of  thought,  and 
his  philosophic  doctrine  a  landmark  in  culture.  In  compre- 
hensiveness and  clarity  of  insight,  he  has  not  been  surpassed. 
His  convictions  permeate  Western  tradition,  and  the  Platonic 
dialogues  have  been  translated  into  every  significant  language. 

With  the  advent  of  Plato,  a  mighty  chapter  was  added  to 
the  story  of  man's  search  for  wisdom,  for  he  understood 
earlier  philosophers  better  than  any  other  ancient,  and  antici- 
pated contemporary  philosophy  with  a  comprehension  which 
surpasses  the  moderns.  His  ideas  have  been  such  a  vitalizing 
force  throughout  the  centuries  that  some  have  considered 
subsequent  philosophies  to  be  but  footnotes  to  his  efforts. 
Regardless  of  time  or  place,  men  are  drawn  to  him  because 
of  his  enduring  compassion  for  the  True,  the  Beautiful,  and 
the  Good.  This  order  of  noble  values  he  believed  to  be  possible 
of  discovery.  He  taught  that  they  aid  man  in  chipping  off  the 
rough  edges  of  his  being,  until  the  perfected  intellect  and 
purified  emotions  stand  revealed. 

At  no  time  have  the  principles  of  this  philosopher  been 
more  accessible  to  man  than  today.  Nor  has  there  ever  been 
greater  need  than  now  to  reflect  on  his  maxim  "Man,  Know 
Thyself."  It  is  the  essence  of  man's  well-being,  since  his 
problems  ensue  from  a  confused  system  of  living  which  pre- 
cludes self-discovery — the  most  necessary  aim  of  human 
existence. 

To  understand  Plato's  values  is  to  see  their  relation  to 
Reality  and  to  control  all  aspects  of  one's  being.  Herein  Ees 
the  only  permanent  cure  for  man's  ills.  Man  must  cease  to 
neglect  his  inner  nature,  because  by  such  neglect  he  remains 
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unaware  that  the  soul  is  the  cause  of  all  experience.  Man  mnst 
turn  to  a  clear  and  reasonable  system  of  self -analysis,,  such 
as  Plato's,  which  leads  not  to  relative  ends  alone,  but  to 
universals  as  well.  By  so  doing  he  will  stimulate  and  integrate 
his  potentialities.  Then  only  can  he  be  truly  happy,  and 
become  a  factor  in  lessening  the  bewilderment  of  civilization. 
No  aim  is  more  practical,  because  it  fulfills  the  purpose  of 
life.  Plato  left  to  the  world  a  legacy  of  wisdom  which  results 
in  self-knowledge,  and  thus  accomplishes  the  ultimate  of 
human  goals. 

The  Platonic  dialogues  live  because  they  express  thoughts 
neither  new  nor  old,  but  ageless;  they  are  human,  and  yet 
profound.  Each  of  them  develops  a  new  aspect  of  a  single 
question:  What  is  the  Good  Life?  Taken  as  a  whole,  they 
portray  an  inclusive  concept  of  existence  which  views  man  as 
an  ever-evolving  being  capable  of  knowing  the  will  of  God. 
They  also  reveal  the  natural  workings  of  a  natural  universe. 
For  the  Platonist,  the  world  is  a  living  thing,  a  replica  of 
the  Eternal  Pattern,  of  which  man  himself  is  an  integral  part. 
Its  first  principles  are  creative  Ideas,  powers  which  direct  the 
perfecting  of  mankind.  This  process  is  an  unfoldment  of 
potentialities  which  activates  life's  constructive  forces  to 
take  control  over  the  irrational  elements  in  man's  nature. 

With  an  understanding  of  Plato  there  comes  the  conviction 
that  nothing  is  ever  born  or  dies.  All  things  are  seen  to 
follow  a  continuous  process  of  freeing  consciousness  into  a 
higher  manifestation.  The  principle  of  the  Good  is  thus  ever 
silently  at  work.  Herein  lies  the  heart  of  Plato's  message, 
since  men  are  destined  to  become  philosophic  heroes  who 
work  toward  personal  integration  and  world  improvement. 
This  is  the  wisdom  he  would  have  man  practice.  For  his 
philosophy  is  no  set  of  dogmatic,  cloistered  values,  but  a 
system  which  admonishes  man  to  live  well,  accepting  life  as 
it  is,  and  improving  it  wherever  possible.  Body  and  the  things 
of  body,  while  still  important,  are  relegated  to  a  subordinate 
place,  while  the  soul's  improvement,  being  the  condition  of 
constructive  change,  is  given  the  utmost  significance. 

Not  all  men  can  give  detailed  attention  to  their  philosophical 
birthright.  Yet,  as  Plato  says,  every  man  must  look  to  himself 
and  seek  Virtue.  Indeed,  when  that  knowledge,  the  result  of 
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self -searching,  is  established  within  the  consciousness,  it 
repays  the  effort  spent  in  its  development.  Only  then  can  life 
be  lived  under  the  guidance  of  reason.  Plato  accepted  this  life 
of  wisdom  as  good.  He  lived  it,  and  gave  it  again  through  his 
writings  to  all  who  would  receive  it.  So  it  is  that  his  ideas  are 
here  presented  with  the  hope  that  this  effort  may  aid  in 
bringing  Plato's  timeless  message  to  an  ever  larger  number 
of  people. 

H.  L.  D. 
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originality  may  be  claimed  in  the  use  of  ideas  so  widely  gar- 
nered, or  in  the  choice  of  phrasing  which  expresses  those 
ideas.  The  largest  single  indebtedness  is  to  B.  Jowett. 

Several  elements  of  special  handling  should  be  noted.  In 
the  chapter  of  sayings,  several  have  been  taken  from  different 
portions  of  various  dialogues  and  arranged  together.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  achieve  unity  and  clarity.  Again,  to  help 
the  meaning,  words  from  a  translation  other  than  the  Jowett 
have  been  used.  For  instance,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  "Tne 
Eewards  of  Justice,"  the  words  "river  of  f orgetf ulness " 
appear  in  place  of  Jowett 's  phrase  "river  of  unmindf ulness." 
In  a  few  places,  such  as  in  the  chapter,  "Marriage,  the  Ideal 
Institution, "  the  main  speaker  continues  for  several  para- 
graphs without  interruption.  When  this  occurs,  a  member  of 
the  company  is  sometimes  caused  to  make  a  response,  although 
none  exists  in  the  original  text.  This  procedure  has  the  advan- 
tage of  clarifying  the  content  without  altering  its  meaning. 
If  important  elements  of  several  dialogues  have  been  treated 
casually  or  omitted,  it  is  because  their  content  is  better 
expressed  by  other  dialogues.  Frequently,  as  many  as  a  dozen 
sentences  have  been  deleted  from  one  dialogue  page  of  the 
original  text.  Again,  a  dialogue  page  might  be  in  part  verbatim, 
in  part  reduced,  and  in  part  rewritten. 

The  introductions  are  intended  to  portray  the  essence  of 
Plato's  meaning  and  not  to  attack  or  to  defend  his  thought; 
some  are  in  part  abridged  from  the  Jowett  introductions  to 
the  same  dialogues.  Any  closer  documenting  of  "The  People's 
Plato"  than  appears  in  the  Table  of  Documentation  is  almost 
impossible,  and  surely  inadvisable. 

My  specific  contributions  have  been:  first,  an  inclusive 
editing  of  Plato 's  dialogues;  second,  a  rearranging  of  the 
material  into  an  order  moving  from  the  more  simple  in 
thought  to  the  more  complex;  third,  a  condensing  of  the 
material  through  deletion  of  the  extraneous  passages  (Plato 
wrote  the  dialogues  during  a  period  of  approximately  forty 
years,  which  caused  some  repetitiousness  in  his  work,  making 
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substantial  condensation  possible) ;  and  finally,  a  rewriting  of 
portions  of  the  original  content.  This  last  procedure  was  done 
primarily  by  the  simplifying  of  paragraph  and  sentence  struc- 
ture, since  in  many  places  of  the  original  a  paragraph  is 
several  pages  long  and  consists  of  unusually  long  and  compli- 
cated sentences.  In  this  procedure,  however,  Plato's  own  style 
has  been  retained.  In  all  of  this  it  is  my  hope  that  the  method- 
ology used  has  caused  no  essential  loss  of  either  substance  or 
elan.  Such  rewriting  has  been  undertaken  because  of  a  convic- 
tion that  a  direct  presentation  of  Plato's  philosophic  signi- 
ficance would  be  more  easily  understood,  thus  making  Ms 
wisdom  the  possession  of  an  even  larger  reading  public. 

H.  L.  D. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  LIFE  OF  PLATO 


Plato's  Youth  and  Early  Manhood 

Greatness  is  said  to  exist  when  one  man's  accomplishments 
are  equal  to  those  of  several  men.  This  definition  applies  to 
Plato,  who  is  probably  better  known  to  the  Occident  than  is 
any  other  philosopher.  To  him  individuals  in  every  century 
have  gathered  and  become  his  disciples.1*  His  thoughts 
awakened  such  minds  as  Aristotle  and  Augustine,  even  as 
he  himself  was  profoundly  influenced  by  Socrates.  Matured 
wisdom  and  balanced  emotion  are  rare  traits,  but  even  more 
rare  is  a  perfected  integration  of  the  two.  Seldom  does  nature 
produce  in  the  same  individual  an  ordered  intelligence  accom- 
panied with  deep  aesthetic  feeling.  But  such  a  one  was  Plato, 
who  lived  wisely  and  beautifully  and  who  strenuously  opposed 
any  other  manner  of  living.2  His  ability  to  penetrate  into  the 
limits  of  a  subject  and  his  successful  multiplicity  of  effort 
demand  our  highest  respect. 

The  uncontested  facts  concerning  Plato's  life  are  fewer  than 
might  be  desired.  Neverthless  more  is  known  about  him  than 
about  almost  any  other  early  philosopher.  He  was  born  on  the 
island  of  Aegina  in  the  year  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
B.C.,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  May.3  A  son  of  Ariston 
and  Perictione,  he  traced  his  paternal  ancestry  to  King  Codrus 
and  his  maternal  ancestry  to  Solon,  the  great  lawgiver  of 
Greece.  The  name  given  him  at  birth  was  Aristocles,  for  his 
grandfather.  The  title  " Plato"  he  acquired  later.  According 
to  his  earliest  biographers,  the  title  meant  plateau  and  may 
have  alluded  either  to  his  physique — broadness  of  chest,  shoul- 
ders and  forehead — or  to  the  scope  of  his  wisdom.4  There  is 
more  than  one  tradition  which  says  that  his  birth  was  under 
special  circumstances.  One  of  these  relates  that  the  god  Apollo 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  Ariston  and  asked  that  he  not  consort 
with  his  wife  until  after  the  birth  of  Plato,  who  was  born  on 
the  same  natal  day  as  Apollo.5 

*  See  Documentation. 
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Living  in  Athens,  of  a  prominent  family,  and  favored  by 
wealth,  Plato  found  in  this  background  a  lavishness  of  intel- 
lectual stimulus,  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  distress  ^of 
war,  was  the  cultural  center  of  Greece.  Resplendent  with 
magnificent  buildings,  Pericles  and  other  important  figures 
still  living,  the  city  was  in  itself  a  liberal  education.  And  the 
youthful  Plato  must  surely  have  heard  and  pondered  the 
doctrines  of  the  famous  Athenian  Sophists  who  held  public 
discourse.  His  attainment  of  manhood  corresponded  with  a 
dramatic  period  in  the  history  of  Athens :  the  overwhelming 
naval  defeat  followed  by  the  blockade  and  famine  which  caused 
the  death  of  thousands;  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  the  renowned  attainments  of  her  statesmen;  and  the 
production  of  the  plays  of  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and 
Sophocles.6  The  period  was  one  of  strenuous  political  change, 
encompassing  the  revolution  and  the  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty, 
whose  despots  endangered  free  speech  and  indirectly  caused 
the  martyrdom  of  Socrates.7  This  is  the  Athens  in  which  Plato 
spent  his  early  years  and  which  strongly  affected  Ms 
development. 

Parental  supervision  appears  to  have  designed  for  Plato  a 
political  career.8  The  position  of  his  family  amid  the  ruling 
party  may  also  have  been  influential  in  this  regard.  Several  of 
his  relatives,  notably  Critias  and  Charmides,  were  spokesmen 
for  the  corrupt  aristocratic  party.  It  was  this  assemblage 
which  used  its  power  in  such  an  iniquitous  manner  that  its 
designs  became  obvious  and  its  pernicious  survival-of-the- 
fittest  ethics  exposed.9  Plato  himself  seems  to  have  anticipated 
becoming  a  dramatic  poet.  However,  he  did  enter  politics  for  a 
time  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Senate.  Young  as  he  was,  the  political  catastrophe  of 
the  aristocratic  party  impressed  him  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  came  to  question  the  merit  of  existing  systems  of  govern- 
ment. Thus  he  began  to  direct  his  attention  to  political  specu- 
lation which  he  later  developed  into  his  famous  theory  of 
statecraft.10  But  neither  poetry  nor  pracical  politics  was  to  be 
his  destiny. 

Plato's  education  included  the  study  of  literature,  music, 
mathematics,  painting,  poetio  and  dramatic  composition, 
astronomy,  and  philosophy.11  His  music  instructor  was  the 
famous  Draco,  who  may  also  have  contributed  something  to  his 
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literary  perfection,  inasmuch  as  with  the  Greeks,  music  and 
literature  were  interrelated.12  Trained  in  intellectual  and 
cultural  attainments,  his  instruction  also  included  training-  in 
bodily  strength  and  skills.  He  was  coached  in  wrestling  and, 
according  to  certain  early  authorities,  competed  and  won 
prizes  in  both  the  Pythian  and  Isthmian  games.13  Of  Ms 
military  training  and  service,  little  can  be  asserted.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  may  have  served  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Arginusae,  for  at  this  time  the  grave  plight  of  Athens  neces- 
sitated the  drafting  of  every  citizen  capable  of  duty.  It  also 
seems  probable  that  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  three  he  fought 
for  Athens  in  her  Corinthian  wars.14 

Certain  traits  of  character  which  resulted  from  Plato's 
early  training  are  worth  noting.  Heraclides  tells  us  that  in 
his  youth  "he  was  so  modest  and  orderly  that  he  was  never 
seen  to  laugh  outright."15  His  steadfastness  of  character  is 
revealed  in  the  story  of  how  he  pleaded  for  the  life  of  General 
Chabrias  when  no  one  else  would  do  so.  As  he  approached  the 
Acropolis  with  the  general,  he  was  thus  addressed  by  one  of 
the  accusers:  "What,  are  you  come  to  speak  for  the  defense? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  hemlock  of  Socrates  awaits  you?" 
To  this  Plato  answered,  "As  I  faced  dangers  when  serving 
in  the  cause  of  my  country,  so  I  will  face  them  now  in  the  cause 
of  duty  for  a  friend.  "16 

Other  stories  exemplify  Plato's  temperance  of  character. 
One  commentary  records  that  once,  as  Plato  was  about  to 
beat  a  slave,  he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  Ms  disturbed 
state  and  stopped,  saying,  "I  would  beat  you  if  I  were  not 
angry."17  Still  another  tradition  concerns  the  Agrigentines. 
When  he  saw  the  splendor  of  their  arcMtecture  and  the  luxuri- 
ousness  of  their  feasts,  he  remarked,  "These  people  build  as 
if  they  were  to  live  forever,  and  eat  as  if  they  were  to  die 
instantly."18  Stories  such  as  these  make  it  evident  why  the 
Athenians  were  accustomed  to  say  that  whereas  Asclepius 
was  born  to  heal  men's  bodies,  Plato  was  born  to  heal  men's 
souls.19 

Whatever  the  time  and  circumstances  of  Plato's  first  meet- 
ing with  Socrates,  it  was  an  epoch-making  event  for  Plato  as 
well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Most  accounts  concur  in 
placing  their  meeting  when  the  former  was  about  twenty 
years  old  and  Socrates  sixty-two.20  At  this  time  Socrates  was 
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considered  one  of  the  greatest  expositors  of  moral  philosophy. 
A  legend  relates  that  Socrates  one  night  dreamed  of  a  young 
swan  which  lit  on  his  knee.  Suddenly  it  put  ^  forth  perfect 
plumage  and  flew  heavenward,  voicing  music  delightful  to  "both 
gods  and  men.  Socrates  realized  that  the  swan  in  his  dream 
was  Plato  when,  on  the  following  day,  Plato's  father  presented 
the  young  man  for  instruction.  Thereupon  Socrates  made  a 
prophecy  concerning  Plato's  future  greatness.21 

It  is  probable  that  Socrates  was  the  direct  cause  of  Plato's 
turning  from  the  study  of  dramatic  poetry  to  that  of  philoso- 
phy.22 Deep  and  lasting  was  the  impression  created^  by 
Socrates  on  his  disciple,  who  revered  him  as  guiding  friend 
and  guardian  in  all  philosophic  thought  and  action.23  It  was 
his  absorption  of  the  Socratic  spirit  in  the  years  just  prior 
to  his  teacher's  martyrdom,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
martyrdom  itself,  which  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  philosopher.24 

Significant  Travels 

When  Socrates  was  accused,  Plato  was  still  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  endeavored  to  defend  him,  but  to  no  avail.25  Plato 
and  other  friends  of  Socrates  then  secured  funds  to  purchase 
his  liberty,  but  Socrates  would  not  permit  this.26  Always  true 
to  his  philosophic  beliefs,  and  especially  in  this  case  to  his 
conviction  that  the  laws  should  not  be  transgressed,  Socrates 
went  to  his  death  unjustly  condemned,  but  obedient  to  decree.27 

The  untimely  death  of  his  teacher  seems  to  have  struck  Plato 
as  wholly  incredible.28  To  the  young  man  it  was  not  only  the 
death  of  a  man,  but  of  the  very  spirit  of  philosophy  itself. 
For  by  this  time  Plato  believed  philosophy  to  be  a  dynamic, 
vital  power  permeating  man's  very  being,  controlling  and 
motivating  all  of  his  action.  Socrates  had  thus  lived  philosophy, 
and  the  philosophic  spirit  was  Socrates.29  His  death  seems  to 
have  been  a  spiritual  crisis  in  Plato's  development — a  chal- 
lenge to  ethical  responsibility  from  which  there  was  to  be  no 
deviation  during  his  entire  life.80 

The  martyrdom  of  Socrates  profoundly  affected  Plato's 
attitude  toward  practical  statecraft  and  toward  his  own  future 
activities.  His  hope  of  any  political  justice  under  existing 
conditions  was  dimmed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  lie 
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passed  severe  judgment  upon  the  polity  and  the  conditions 
which  brought  about  the  death  of  Socrates.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  asked  to  accept  membership  in  the  ruling  party  did 
not  change  his*  attitude  toward  politics.  He  saw  no  possibility 
of  making  Athenian  politicians  more  just  by  his  participation 
in  public  life.31 

Disillusioned  in  the  hope  of  improving  a  government  that 
opposed  its  own  best  interest  what  could  a  man  with  Plato's 
endowments  aspire  to  achieve  ?  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
now  contemplate  ever  more  deeply  the  universe  around  him 
and  point  the  way  by  philosophic  means  from  the  ways  of 
this  world  to  a  life  more  in  accord  with  Eeality.32  Therefore, 
he  retired  from  political  life  and  took  up  the  work  of  philoso- 
pher and  teacher.  In  this  capacity,  he  could  promulgate 
ethical  and  political  doctrines  by  using  philosophy  to  in- 
form, and  improve  the  people.  He  could  thus  lay  the  foundation 
for  an  ideal  government,  the  pattern  of  all  government — a  by- 
product of  enlightened  citizens.33 

Having  dedicated  himself  to  the  quest  for,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Truth,  and  being  deprived  of  further  earthly 
inspiration  from  his  beloved  teacher,  Plato  now  traveled  to 
those  places  of  the  known  world  where  wisdom  might  be 
gleaned.34  With  certain  others  of  the  Socratic  circle  he  first 
went  to  Megara  where  he  remained  for  a  time  with  Euclid.35 
It  is  said  that  he  then  traveled  to  Cyrene,  Magna  Graecia,  and 
Phoenicia.  He  projected  a  trip  to  Persia,  but  this  was  pre- 
vented by  the  eastern  wars.36  That  he  visited  Egypt  is  prob- 
able.37 His  journeys  to  southern  Italy  are  definitely  known.  On 
three  occasions  he  visited  Sicily.  These  Sicilian  journeys  are 
recorded  in  his  Seventh  Epistle  and  form  the  most  obvious 
evidence  available  for  asserting  that  Plato  did  not  withdraw 
from  practical  life.  He  believed  that  philosophy  should  be 
used  by  man  in  meeting  his  daily  responsibilities,  and  it  was 
in  Sicily  that  he  made  an  attempt  to  put  the  philosophy  of 
statecraft  into  action.38  Defeated  in  this  endeavor  which 
resulted  in  his  being  sold  into  slavery,  he  was  ransomed  by 
Anniceris.89  He  returned  to  Athens,  there  to  found  his 
Academy  from  funds  which  his  associates  had  secured  to  repay 
Anniceris.  In  refusing  this  money,  Anniceris  had  said  that  he, 
as  well  as  the  Athenians,  desired  the  privilege  of  aiding  Plato.40 

Were  it  possible  to  be  more  explicit  about  Plato's  travels, 
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the  question  of  Ms  instruction  other  than  from  Socrates  would 
be  greatly  clarified.  As  it  is,  there  is  little  definite  information. 
It  is  recorded  by  Diogenes  Laertins  that  Plato  learned  the 
doctrines  of  Heraclitns  from  Cratylus.41  He  also  says  that 
Plato  first  contacted  the  Pythagoreans  through  Theodoras  at 
Gyrene,  who  probably  introduced  him  to  the  deeper  study  of 
mathematics.  He  then  proceeded  to  Philolaus  and  Eurytus, 
the  Italian  Pythagoreans.42  Besides  these  influences,  there  is 
a  Cynic  element  in  his  thought.43  It  is  possible  that  he  was 
initiated  into  the  greater  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood.44 There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  he  received  instruc- 
tion in  the  Orphic  mysteries,  one  of  the  established  mystery 
schools  of  Greece.45  "Whatever  the  nature  of  Plato's  studies 
with  Socrates  and  others,  the  scope  and  force  of  his  philosophy 
is  not  to  be  understood  on  this  basis  alone,  for  he  was  himself 
a  source  of  knowing. 

Tlie  First  Western  University 

Plato's  career  as  a  philosopher-teacher  centers  in  the  activi- 
ties of  his  Academy,  the  first  university  to  be  founded  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.46  Located  about  twenty  minutes5  walk 
from  the  Dipylon  Gate,  the  approach  to  it  was  noteworthy  for 
its  public  monuments,  including  the  tomb  of  the  renowned 
Pericles.  In  the  neighborhood  there  were  holy  places,  including 
an  altar  to  Athene.  The  region,  irrigated  artificially,  abounded 
with  graceful  trees.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  choose  a 
site  more  favorable  to  Philosophy  and  the  Muses.  Here  in  the 
Academy,  the  memory  of  Socrates  was  to  be  carried  on  to  new 
generations.  In  a  manner  reminiscent  of  his  teacher's  cele- 
brated analytical  approach,  to  knowing,  Plato  instructed  his 
students  in  the  Socratic  wisdom. 

"Let  none  ignorant  of  geometry  enter  here"  were  the  words 
placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  Academy.47  There  is  evidence 
in  Plato's  writings  that  he  possessed  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  this  discipline.48  Geometry  in  the  Platonic  sense,  however, 
includes  not  only  the  consideration  of  solids,  surfaces,  lines, 
and  angles,  but  also  universal  mathematics  which  investigates 
the  proportion  of  inward  relations  and  excellences.  Herein 
lies  the  clue  to  Plato's  emphasis  upon  geometry. 

Other  than  the  stipulation  that  all  who  entered  the  Academy 
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should  know  geometry,  it  is  definitely  known  that  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy  and  a  proficiency  in  music  were  expected  of  the 
students.  Tuition  was  not  required,  but  at  times  substantial 
donations  were  received  from  certain  wealthy  individuals 
whom  Plato  had  helped.49  There  was  the  unusual  circumstance 
that  on  occasion  eminent  students  were  refused  admission, 
while  those  of  apparently  average  capacity  were  permitted 
to  attend.50  However,  no  one  appears  to  have  been  accepted 
who  was  not  respected  among  his  previous  associates  and  who 
had  not  been  recommended  by  persons  of  responsibility. 

Plato  was  an  erudite  teacher  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
he  lectured  on  all  branches  of  philosophy.51  He  spoke  without 
notes  and  recommended  that  few  notes  be  taken,  because  he 
thought  that  written  words  tend  to  escape  the  mind.52  It  was 
his  belief  that  repetition  and  meditation,  rather  than  many 
notes,  are  the  proper  aids  to  memory.  Patience  and  tolerance 
were  among  those  assets  which  made  him  a  great  teacher,  and 
at  all  times  he  made  certain  that  his  meanings  were  clear. 
He  often  taught  while  seated  under  a  tree,  his  disciples 
gathered  around  him  listening  to  his  astute  way  of  analyzing 
ideas  and  pursuing  them  to  their  logical  conclusions.  Lecture 
periods  were  devoted  in  part  to  discussing  questions  raised 
by  students  engaged  in  special  researches.53  Using  the  Socratic 
method  of  question  and  answer,  Plato  gently  prodded  Ms 
students,  thus  activating  their  potential  knowledge.54 

Unlike  Socrates,  who  emanated  his  wisdom  wherever  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  Plato's  instruction  was  sought  after  at  Ms 
Academy.55  Men  and  women  alike  came  to  hear  him,  and  Ms 
renown  as  a  teacher  spread  throughout  Greece.56  The  Ar- 
cadians and  Thebans,  having  heard  of  his  fame,  asked  that 
he  come  to  them,  desiring  that  he  give  them  laws  and  teach 
their  young  men  philosophy.57  The  Athenian  populace  and 
students  from  every  part  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  foreign 
lands,  visited  the  Academy  to  learn  from  Mm.  This  resulted 
in  there  being  a  great  diversity  among  those  in  attendance.58 
Hence,  his  lectures,  while  advanced  in  content,  were  not  always 
delivered  to  select  groups. 

Plato  had,  however,  a  chosen  body  of  students  who  profited 
most  by  personal  contact  with  him,  and  who  later  became 
important  men  of  their  generation.  These  advanced  students 
lived  in  small  residences  located  in  the  surrounding  gardens 
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where  Plato  lectured  to  them  in  the  early  hours  of  morning. 
He  regarded  this  sort  of  personal  association  between  teacher 
and  disciple  as  indispensable,  believing  the  written  word  to  be 
the  second  best  means  of  communication.  Consequently,  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  Academy  was  based  upon  a  brotherhood 
of  communal  association.  Plato  himself  often  joined  the 
student  body  in  social  repast,  having  experienced  such  a  life- 
in-common  while  with  the  Pythagorean  fraternity.59  He  felt 
that  continued  association  with  the  philosopher  best  teaches 
how  to  comprehend  and  how  to  live  philosophy.  Plato  says 
that  there  is  then  suddenly  born  in  the  soul  of  the  worthy 
student  a  spark  of  understanding  which,  when  kindled,  sus- 
tains itself.  From  this  point  on,  the  student  experiences  an 
increasing  awareness  of  that  inner  philosophic  state  which  is 
the  operation  of  his  own  well-disciplined  soul.60 

Plato  disciplined  not  only  the  members  of  his  school,  but 
himself  as  well.  Like  Socrates,  he  never  ceased  to  improve 
others.  And,  like  Socrates,  he  contantly  strove  to  improve 
himself,  that  he  might  thus  more  eff ectively  direct  other  men 
in  self-knowledge.  This  desire  to  learn  as  well  as  to  instruct 
bears  testimony  to  Plato's  true  humility  and  wisdom.  Once 
asked  how  long  he  himself  intended  to  be  a  disciple,  he 
answered,  "As  long  as  I  am  not  ashamed  of  growing  better 
and  wiser.  "61 

No  one  realized  more  than  Plato  how  greatly  he  had  profited 
from  his  eight  years'  association  with  Socrates.62  As  he 
matured,  he  made  the  Socratic  teaching  an  integral  part  of 
himself  and  enhanced  that  wisdom  by  the  majesty  of  language 
with  which  he  gave  it  to  the  world.63  So  imbued  with  the  essence 
of  Socrates'  thought  did  he  become  that  his  portrayal  of  it 
is  the  most  accurate  and  inclusive  of  those  which  remain  to 
us.64  At  the  Academy  he  recorded  in  his  dialogues  the  philo- 
sophic life  which  Socrates  had  discovered,  and  thus  these 
dialogues  became  a  record  of  a  soul's  integration.  In  all  of 
these  writings,  which  by  some  favor  of  fortune  have  come 
down  to  us  in  their  entirety,  he  mentions  himself  only  twice, 
once  in  the  Apology  and  again  in  the  Phaedo.  Socrates,  how- 
ever, is  a  participant  in  all  but  one  dialogue,  and  takes  a 
leading  role  in  most  of  them. 

Plato's  writings  were  doubtless  composed  from  his  lec- 
tures at  the  Academy.  It  is  known  that  one  series  of  talks 
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was  on  "The  Supreme  Good/'65  The  dialogue  form  in  which 
he  recorded  these  discourses  was  evolved  from  the  question 
and  answer  technique  used  by  Socrates.66  Among  Plato 's  more 
important  contributions  is  Ms  introduction  of  the  philosopMc 
dialogue  as  a  literary  form.  He  perfected  this  style  with  such 
fullness  of  expression  that  his  works  have  become  a  model 
for  this  mode  of  expression.67 

In  the  perfecting  of  his  writings,  Plato  never  forgot  that 
he  had  been  a  poet.  His  youthful  study  and  practice  of  poetry 
had  taught  him  how  to  make  vivid  his  powerful  ideas,  how  to 
enrich  his  thoughts  by  a  skill  of  language  and  composition.68 
There  is  evidence  that  he  was  widely  acquainted  with  works 
of  the  contemporary  poets,  as  well  as  those  of  an  earlier  date.69 
Competent  in  many  fields  of  learning,  he  wrote  in  a  style 
suitable  to  the  nature  of  his  varied  subject  matter.  His  literary 
activities  extended  throughout  the  larger  part  of  his  life,  and 
he  sometimes  expressed  himself  zestfully,  at  other  times  with 
irony,  then  again  magnanimously.  Now  he  wrote  of  common- 
place things,  and  then  of  the  most  serious  considerations.70 
His  keen  mind,  encompassing  thoughts  from  mundane  to 
ultimate  concerns,  was  the  fruit  of  his  comprehensive  observa- 
tions, disciplined  by  an  unusual  education. 

The  Academy  existed  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  headed 
by  many  prominent  men.71  While  under  Plato's  direction, 
instruction  was  given  concerning  the  deeper  meaning  of  life 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe  itself.  Starting  with  the  teach- 
ing of  philosophy  only,  the  school  developed  into  a  university 
which  produced  men  proficient  in  such  varied  branches  of 
learning  as  mathematics,  military  strategy,  natural  science, 
and  statecraft.72  After  Plato *s  death,  the  disciples  at  first 
perpetuated  his  doctrines  without  attempting  to  explain  or 
enlarge  the  system.  As  centuries  passed,  however,  innova- 
tions were  gradually  introduced. 

The  only  corporate  form  an  organization  could  take  in 
Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Academy  was  that  of  a  holy  associa- 
tion. The  school  therefore  was  deemed  holy  property  and  was 
passed  by  bequest  from  one  head  to  another.  Speusippus,  who 
was  Plato's  nephew,  succeeded  his  illustrious  uncle  as  director 
of  the  Academy  and  held  the  position  for  a  period  of  eight 
years.73  His  works  on  natural  science  are  the  result  of  his 
attendance  at  the  Academy.  Upon  the  challenge  of  Plato,  he 
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had  at  one  time  devised  the  hypothesis  of  concentric  spheres, 
the  earliest  theory  known  showing  cause  for  the  apparent 
irregularity  of  the  sun  and  planets.74 

Xenocrates  followed  Speusippus  as  head  of  the  Academy 
to  become  the  second  successor  of  Plato.  He  believed  that  a 
thorough  understanding  of  numbers  gives  an  understanding 
into  the  nature  of  all  things.  Through  his  effort  to  express 
in  mathematical  formulae  those  metaphysical  relationships 
which  he  saw  as  implicit  in  numerical  ones,  the  early  Platonists 
came  to  understand  Pythagoreanism.75 

Other  men  who  were  under  Plato  's  influence  and  who  later 
became  famous  were  Aristotle,  Eudoxus,  and  Theaetetus. 
Aristotle,  Plato's  foremost  disciple  and  expositor  of  his  logic, 
composed  several  works  shortly  after  leaving  Plato's  tutelage. 
These  contributions  seem  to  have  had  their  genesis  in  his 
studies  at  the  Academy.  After  the  death  of  Plato,  he  estab- 
lished his  own  school,  the  Lyceum,  which  also  became  out- 
standing for  its  scholars'  accomplishments.  Eudoxus  likewise 
chose  the  teaching  profession  and  drew  an  illustrious  follow- 
ing, Theaetetus  became  eminent  for  his  researches  in  geometry. 

The  scholarship  of  such  men  as  these  in  Plato  ?s  society  of 
thinkers  commands  the  attention  of  posterity.  It  was  a  monitor 
of  Western  civilization  in  the  exact  sciences  and  in  the 
humanities.  And  Plato's  followers  never  let  his  ideal  tradition 
vanish  from  his  school.  In  later  centuries  it  was  perpetuated 
in  the  movement  known  as  Neo-Platonism,  represented  by  such 
men  as  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  and  Proclus. 

The  Academy  itself  outlived  all  its  contemporary  and  most 
subsequent  institutions  of  learning,  both  in  time  and  in  accom- 
plishment. Not  until  five  hundred  and  twenty-nine  A.D.  did 
it  come  to  an  end,  and  then  as  the  result  of  an  act  by  the  Roman 
Emperor  Justinian.  The  influence  of  the  Academy,  however, 
has  never  come  to  an  end.  As  if  to  make  prophecy  of  this, 
a  monument  which  had  formerly  been  used  as  a  starting  point 
for  torch  races  stood  at  the  Academy  entrance.  Its  presence 
seemed  to  say  that  the  flaming  light  will  be  carried  on.  Even 
today,  the  influence  of  Plato's  home  of  enlightenment  con- 
tinues to  reach  into  the  future. 
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The  Death  of  Plato 

Plato's  closing  years  were  passed  In  seclusion  at  his 
Academy,  where  he  had  devoted  forty  years  of  his  life  to 
bringing  wisdom  to  others.  His  last  days  were  attended  with 
great  dignity  and  respect.  Honors  were  conferred  upon  him 
by  King  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  he  was  sought  out  by  persons 
of  influence  for  his  counsel.76  Widely  beloved  by  countryman 
and  foreigner  alike,  he  was  esteemed  even  by  those  who  dif- 
fered with  him. 

Most  of  the  responsibility  for  instruction  Plato  now  dele- 
gated to  others,  so  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  draw  those 
few  disciples  who  best  understood  his  message  into  a  closer 
affiliation  with  himself.  These  he  believed  to  have  the  capacity 
for  developing  into  Heroes,  that  highest  class  of  manhood 
which  he  describes  in  his  dialogues.  In  such  an  alliance  these 
chosen  students  assimilated  the  deeper  meanings  and  impli- 
cations of  their  aged  mentor's  philosophy. 

Plato  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Death  came  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  but  how  it  occurred  is  not  certain.77 
Hermippus  reports  that  after  a  happy  old  age,  he  died  at  a 
nuptial  feast,  while  Cicero  relates  that  he  died  while  writing.78 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Olympiodorous  note  that  when  he  was 
found,  the  mimes  of  Sophron  were  under  his  head.79  His  dis- 
ciples and  associates  joined  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  he 
was  buried  in  the  Academy,  as  he  would  have  wished.  One  of 
the  epitaphs  upon  his  tomb  reads,  "Here  lies  the  godlike  man, 
Aristocles,  eminent  among  men  for  the  temperance  and  justice 
of  his  character."80  Myth,  too,  honored  Plato,  for  it  established 
a  relation  between  him  and  the  god  Apollo,  a  symbol  of  har- 
mony and  perfection,81 

Since  Plato  never  married,  his  substantial  estate  was  dis- 
tributed under  will.  A  statement  in  his  testament,  all  but  a 
fragment  of  which  has  been  saved,  is  that  he  owed  no  man 
anything.  Speusippus  was  one  of  the  executors.  The  will  called 
for  the  distribution  of  land,  servants,  money,  a  large  gold 
cup,  a  ring,  and  an  earring,  which,  in  his  youth,  Plato  wore  as 
an  emblem  of  nobility.82 

Thus  ended  the  life  or  began  the  new  life  of  Plato,  who  had 
lived  to  establish  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  eternal  Good  which 
he  held  to  be  the  sustenance  of  the  universe.  The  Academy 
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felt  poignantly  the  loss  of  its  leader,  but  it  was  not  unprepared, 
for  he  had  developed  men  who  were  qualified  and  willing  to 
carry  on  his  work,  even  though  they  could  not  replace  him. 
At  this  time  the  best  days  of  Hellas  were  fading.  The  splendor 
of  the  Golden  Age  was  becoming  a  shadow  of  past  glory.  Yet, 
the  best  had  been  caught  and  synthesized  for  posterity  in  the 
writings  of  this  pre-eminent  man. 

The  prominence  of  these  writings  has  continued  to  grow. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  ethical  phase  of  Plato's 
works  alone.  The  same  is  true  of  his  myths,  his  theory  of 
Ideas,  his  educational  theory,  and  other  aspects  of  his  thought. 
Likewise,  much  has  been  written  demonstrating  that  the  course 
of  philosophy  in  the  present  era  is  strongly  influenced  by 
him.83  This  is  not  surprising,  for  his  philosophy  seeks  to 
demonstrate  that  "  There  is  laid  up  in  heaven  a  pattern  of  the 
ideal  city  which  he  who  desires  may  behold,  and  beholding, 
may  set  his  own  house  in  order.'7  Thus,  wherever  cultural 
development  and  ethical  idealism  are  issues,  the  contributions 
of  his  doctrine  must  be  considered. 

The  world  forgets  easily  and  has  forgotten  much,  but  it 
has  yet  to  forget  the  heritage  left  to  it  by  Plato.  And  mankind 
should  not  forget  him,  nor  his  bequest.  For  it  presents  man 
with  a  message  which  makes  him  conscious  of  his  own  highest 
purpose,  and  this,  when  accepted  and  lived,  makes  of  him  the 
Platonic  Hero. 
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The  Individuality  of  Socrates 

During  the  days  of  Grecian  ascendancy  under  Pericles,  the 
maritime  wealth  of  Athens  was  being  transformed  into  a  cul- 
ture which  was  to  fill  the  pages  of  history.  Men,  too,  were  being 
transformed.  They  were  being  brought  from  mental  chaos  into 
an  awareness  of  universal  law,  developing  skill  in  distinguish- 
ing the  meaningful  from  the  meaningless,  the  true  from 
the  false. 

One  of  the  chief  instruments  of  this  molding  of  men's 
thoughts  was  Plato's  teacher,  Socrates,  who  was  to  be  looked 
upon  astthe  master  of  a  new  message.1  The  son  of  Sophroniscus, 
a  sculptoi4)  and  Phaenarete^a  midwife,  he  was  born  in  Alopica, 
Greece,  a  town  of  Attica,  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  B.C.2  He  had  neither  brother  nor  sister,  but 
had  a  half  brother  named  Patrocles,  a  son  of  Phaenarete. 
Physically,  Socrates  was  no  beauty.  Of  average  height,  he  had 
a  heavy  body,  large  eyes,  a  prominent  blunt  nose,  large  nostrils, 
and  a  very  wide  mouth,  all  of  which  gave  him  a  somewhat 
gargoyled  appearance.3 

Not  much  is  known  of  Socrates'  early  life,  but  his  education 
seems  to  have  followed  the  usual  Greek  course  of  instruction. 
Aspasia  instructed  him  in  rhetoric,  and  Connus  in  music.4  He 
also  studied  sculpture,  and  may  have  modeled  the  draped 
figures  of  the  Graces  on  the  Acropolis.5  He 


some  time  with  the  philosophers  of  his  day  and  p$©&ibl§&  heard 
the  lectures  of  Anaxagoras.6  The  only  record  of  any  literary 
activity  of  his  is  acquired  from  Mn&simaclms,  who  thought  that 
Socrates  helped  Euripides  write  his  plays,  and  from  Allatius, 
who  published  a  few  letters  attributed  to  him.7 

Being  no  traveler  by  nature,  Socrates  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  Athens.8  He  was  known  by  all  and  had  many  friends,  because 
he  was  himself  a  friend  of  man.  His  relationship  "with  Ms 
friends  was  marked  by  mutual  high  regard  which,  hcrwever^ 
in  no  way  diminished  his  independence  of  spirit.  He  treated 
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all  impartially  and  with  the  greatest  concern,  and  if  any  came 
to  misfortune,  he  was  the  ready  counselor.9  In  generosity, 
Socrates  was  surpassed  by  none,  though  capable,  if  occasion 
demanded,  of  making  appropriate  rebuffs  in  the- most  polite 
fashion.  The  archetype  of  virtue,  self  sufficiency,  wit,  and 
good  nature,  he  won  the  veneration  of  varied  associates, 
including  not  only  seekers  of  knowledge,  but  men  of  the  world, 
writers  of  tragedy,  noblemen,  and,  -of  course,  Aristodemus,  his 
inspired  and  constant  attendant.  To  Socrates,  true  friendship 
was  a  bond  between  peers,  and  to  violate  it,  a  dastardly  thing.10 

The  wants  of  Socrates  were  few  and  modest,  because  his 
mode  of  life  was  simple.  Weather  did  not  increase  his  needs, 
since  in  winter  and  summer  he  wore  the  same  kind  of  attire. 
As  the  result  of  mild  but  daily  exercise,  his  physical  stamina 
was  such  that  he  was  never  affected  by  the  pestilences  which 
frequently  occurred  in  Athens.11  He  had  little  regard  for  money 
and  was  never  known  to  accept  it  for  his  instruction.12  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  the  estate  left  to  him  by  his  father  was  lost, 
in  part  as  a  result  of  the  Athenian  wars  and  in  part  because 
of  poor  management  by  trustees.13  Without  complaint,  Soc- 
rates carried  on  his  teaching  as  usual,  reverting  to  his  profes- 
sion as  sculptor  only  when  necessity  demanded. 

The  ability  to  see  the  comic  element  in  human  life  gave 
Socrates  humor  to  meet  situations  without  wryness.  So  strong 
was  this  feature  of  his  personality  that  no  circumstance  could 
evoke  in  him  either  sentimentality  or  destructive  criticism. 
Upon  one  occasion,  as  he  entered  his  home  with  friends,  all 
were  doused  with  water  by  Socrates'  quick-tempered  wife, 
Xanthippe,  who,  although  she  bore  him  at  least  three  sons, 
£a:d 4ittle*patience  with  philosophy.14  Socrates7  only  comment 
on  this  display  of  his  wife's  usual  temper  was,  "Did  I  not 
say  that  Xanthippe's  thunder  would  end  in  rain?"15 

This  temperate  attitude  of  mind  was  held  continuously  by 
Socrates,  daily  life  being  for  him  a  laboratory  wherein  he 
demonstrated  those  principles  that  he  caused  others  to  dis- 
cover in  themselves.16  Upon  being  rebuked  by  a  Sophist  for  his 
stoical  ways,  he  answered  that  if  he  did  not  indulge  in  infamous 
delights,  it  was  because  he  possessed  a  pleasure  which  brought 
delight  not  for  the  moment,  but  perpetually.  This  he  described 
as  a  motion  of  the  mind  toward  virtue  which  acquaints  it  with 
goodness. 
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Socrates'  consuming  love  for  wisdom  is  evidenced  "by  the 
fact  that  lie  wondered  to  the  end  of  Ms  days  how  man  spends 
so  little  time  during  Ms  long  life  in  endeavoring  to  understand 
himself.  He  used  to  say  that  shame  belongs  to  him  who  allows 
Mmself  to  sink  into  old  age  without  improving  to  the  utmost 
those  faculties  with  which  nature  has  endowed  him.  He  him- 
self strove  constantly  for  self -improvement,  as  evidenced  by 
his  learning  to  play  the  lyre  at  an  advanced  age.  It  was  also 
during  Ms  last  days  that  he  wrote  poetry  for  the  first  time, 
putting  Aesop's  fables  into  verse.18 

Socrates'  comprehension  of  human  nature  and  of  life  gen- 
erally, went  beyond  the  limits  of  ordinary  human  intelligence. 
Plutarch  relates  that  this  quality  was  foreseen  by  an  oracle 
whom  Socrates'  father  had  consulted  at  the  time  of  his  son's 
birth.  He  was  told  neither  to  be  concerned  nor  to  endeavor  to 
swerve  Mm  from  any  course  to  wMch  he  was  inclined,  for  he 
had  a  guiding  principle  within  which  was  more  valuable  than 
any  external  source  of  counsel.19  Plato  and  Xenophon  testify 
to  tMs  guiding  principle  within  him,  and  Diogenes  Laertius, 
Cicero,  and  Apuleius  confirm  the  testimony. 

Many  were  the  times  that  Socrates  received  counsel  from 
this  inner  voice,  although  it  never  commanded.  Bather,  it  was 
by  warning  against  certain  actions  that  it  was  instrumental 
in  his  decisions.  After  the  battle  of  Delium,  Socrates,  being 
warned  by  his  inner  guide,  led  Ms  detachment  of  soldiers 
down  a  road  other  than  that  taken  by  the  main  body  of  troops. 
Thus  he  saved  his  companions  and  Mmself  from  death  or 
capture,  wMch  was  the  fate  of  the  other  troops.20 

To  discern  the  true  character  of  Socrates  is  to  understand 
this  inner  guidance.21  TMs  guiding  spirit,  as  Plato  calls  it,  may 
be  taken  as  a  prophetic  inspiration  of  Socrates'  soul,  wMch 
was  the  outgrowth  of  intellectual  and  emotional  integration. 
It  was  this  greater  self  speaking  to  him  wMch  accounts  for  Ms 
being  humble  and  at  the  same  time  self-assertive.  It  may  also 
explain  why  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  reasoned  with  peculiar 
force  and  energy.  And  tMs  inner  nature  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  Ms  not  being  understood  by  the  majority  of  the 
Athenians,  for  there  was  about  him  a  mystery  to  be  penetrated 
only  by  the  most  sincere.22 
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Socrates9  Dedication 

At  about  the  age  of  forty-six,  Socrates  became  engaged  in 
his  work  as  teacher,  and  in  this  profession  he  remained  in  the 
face  of  family  crises  and  public  rebuffs.  His  mission  was  to 
incite  men  to  expel  their  ignorance  and  to  recognize  their  need 
for  knowing  the  self.  To  this  purpose  he  dedicated  his  life, 
even  though  his  loyalty  to  this  cause  was  to  bring  martyrdom 
upon  him. 

Socrates  created  no  precise  philosophic  system  of  thought 
and  had  no  school,  but  rather  was  himself  a  school  to  those  he 
chose  to  cross-examine.23  To  him,  a  life  which  did  not  include 
cross-examination  was  not  worth  living.  He  did  not  preach 
against  the  world  and  its  ways,  but  simply  asked  penetrating 
questions  that  forced  men  either  to  defend  their  convictions 
adequately  or  to  modify  them  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
By  this  use  of  dialectic  he  brought  each  man  to  search  his 
own  soul  for  truth.24  Thus,  while  he  was  no  maker  of  formal 
speeches,  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  formidable  speaker.25  His 
conversations  usually  began  with  commonplace  subjects  and 
led  to  a  revelation  of  shortcomings  in  those  who  were  being 
questioned.  If  a  student  failed  to  persist  after  being  refuted, 
Socrates  considered  him  unworthy  of  further  attention,  since 
he  knew  thatjaziness  or^  despondency  can  never  achieve  the 
goal  of  self -knowledge^ 

Socrates'  followers  felt  the  vitality  of  his  message;  the 
wisdom  of  his  words  caused  their  attention  to  shift  from 
mediocre  thoughts  to  those  of  more  profound  concern.26  Even 
those  who  resented  Socrates  found  themselves  compelled  to 
listen  to  the  wisdom  of  his  words.  His  message  attracted  many 
students  to  him,  several  of  whom,  like  his  greatest,  Plato,  were 
later  to  found  schools.  Some  disciples  came  from  countries 
which  had  been  at  war  with  Athens,  that  they  might  be  counted 
among  his  associates.  Others  traveled  miles  daily  to  be  with  him. 
All  were  led  into  a  better  understanding  of  themselves  through 
their  association  with  this  stoical,  mystical,  analytical  charac- 
ter who  was  Socrates.27 

The  knowledge  of  self,  Socrates  put  above  all  else.  Chiseling 
from  men's  minds  those  thoughts  alien  to  a  perfect  expression 
of  individuality,  his  words  constantly  struck  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  individual.  An  awareness  of  self  was,  for 
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Socrates,  the  origin  of  self -improvement,  which  brings  with  it 
a  desire  to  know  the  Good.  Under  the  guidance  of  Socrates' 
wisdom,  his  disciples  thus  came  to  see  that  the  basis  of  happi- 
ness has  little  to  do  with  materiality.  Their  teacher  _  insisted 
that  the  only  way  to  acquire  enduring  happiness  is  tp^be 
really  noble,  not  merely  to  have  the  appearance  of  nobility. 
He  showed  men  that  the  mind  can  be  made  to  develop  step  by 
step  far  beyond  the  usual  human  capacity,  and_by  .suck  Con- 
tinuous development  of  potentialities  within  ^Se  self,  Socrates 
believed,  man  is  carried  toward  perfection. 

All  the  teachings  of  Socrates  are  inter-woven  with  the  motif 
of  the  noble  life  which  leads  to  perfection,  and  in  showing  man 
how  to  live  this  life,  he  made  his  greatest  contribution. JifiMUty 
he  defined  as^^oodjemp^£^f_spul  a,nd  .body,  jgrgdiidiiig 
extremes  pFall  kinds]  And'the  axioms  attributed  to  him  uphold 
this  concept.  He  thought  that  to  feel  exalted  from  good  fortune 
is  to  be  nnaware  of  its  dangers.  Poverty,  death,  and  the  like  he 
considered  to  be  but  hobgoblins  to  frighten  and  to  discipline 
the  uninformed.  The  temperament  of  a  mart  must. Jbe,  jarell 
balanced,  lest  peace"  "of  jmnd  be  Destroyed- And  calamity  be 
brought  to  body "  and  soulf  According  to  his  wife,  Xanthippe, 
even  if  he  were  oppressed  with  a  thousand  miseries,  he  would 
go  abroad  as  usual  and  come  home  with  the  same  disposition, 
never  more  cheerful  or  more  troubled,  but  on  all  occasions 
bearing  a  collected  and  optimistic  mind.28 

Socrates  was  the  first  thinker  to  undertake  a  serious  analysis 
of  meanings  in  order  to  determine  the  limits  of  definition.  And 
by  establishing  a  method  of  inductive  argument,  he  further 
aided  man's  thinking  by  enabling  him  to  analyze  clearly,  and 
hence,  to  discover  the  best  life.29  He  believed  that  when  this 
life  is  found,  it  is  not  possible  to  live  in  accordance  with  any 
other  pattern,  for  he  taught  that  to  know  the  best  is  to  do 
the  best.  This  way  of  life  is  the  proper  aim  of  the  soul  that 
Socrates  would  have  all  men  envision.30  The  reward  he  offered 
to  one  who  lived  by  this  pattern  was  that  he  is  more  profitable 
both  to  himself  and  to  his  country  than  one  who  does  not 
so  live. 

Why  Socrates  Was  Accused 

Socrates  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  guardian  of  the 
state,  but  not  all  of  the  Athenians  welcomed  his  powerful  and 
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beneficial  influence.  Anytus,  a  man  of  wealth,  was^ne  who  par- 
ticularly resented  Socrates '  outspoken  manner!  Many  years 
before  an  indictment  was  brought  against  Socrates,  Anytus 
had  become  angry  when  Socrates  questioned  him  in  public. 
Socrates  had  chided  him  about  the  manner  in  which  he  made 
his  money  and  the  way  he  caused  his  sons,  who  were  capable 
of  better  things,  to  waste  their  lives  working  in  his  tannery.31 
Anytus  was  enraged,  but  because  Socrates  was  so  greatly 
admired,  Anytus  was  afraid  to  attack  him  directly.  He  there- 
fore counseled  with  Meletus,  a  little-known  attorney. 

Upon  the  advice  of  Meletus,  Anytus  had  the  comic  poet, 
Aristophanes,  write  a  play,  "The  Clouds,"  in  which  Socrates 
was  made  an  object  of  ridicule.32  Only  after  the  psychological 
effect  of  this  false  portrayal  had  had  many  years  to  work,  and 
when  Socrates  was  an  old  man,  did  Anytus  dare  influence 
Meletus  to  prefer  charges  against  Socrates.  Even  then,  Meletus 
did  not  proceed  against  him  without  first  offering  to  withdraw 
the  action  if  Socrates  would  but  desist  from  his  public  examina- 
tions. This  he  promptly  refused  to  do,  saying  that  even  if  an 
indictment  called  for  the  death  penalty,  it  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  deter  him  from  doing  what  a  good  citizen  must  do — 
speak  the  truth.33 

This  complete  sincerity  in  Socrates'  dedication  to  an  ideal 
makes  it  clear  that  the  real  reasons  for  his  being  brought  to 
trial  were  not  those  which  were  finally  set  forth — namely, 
impiety  and  the  corruption  of  youth — but  rather  such  instances 
as  were  exemplified  by  the  animosity  of  Anytus.34  Meletus  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  religious  fanatic,  and  this  may  further 
explain  his  venomous  charge  of  impiety  against  Socrates.35 
Then  too,  there  may  have  been  some  connection  between  this 
accusation  and  Socrates'  possible  relationship  to  the  estab- 
lished mysteries  of  Greece.86  These  issues,  however,  are 
obscure. 

A  further  cause  of  animosity  was  political,  and  although  it 
was  never  made  a  part  of  the  actual  indictment,  its  influence 
in  contributing  to  the  accusations  and  the  outcome  of  the  trial 
cannot  be  underestimated.  Socrates  had  not  abdicated,  as  had 
many  prominent  democrats,  during  the  Eeign  of  Tyranny. 
Also,  Critias,  who  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  Tyranny,  was 
one  of  his  acquaintances.  Another  of  his  acquaintances, 
Alcibiades,  was  accused  by  the  democrats,  on  their  return  to 
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power,  of  speeding  the  downfall  of  Athens.37  Socrates,  however, 
had  little  interest  in  these  political  affairs.  He  had  only  wished 
to  help  Critias  and  Alcibiades.  Furthermore,  they  were  not 
closely  associated  with  him,  bnt,  as  it  proved,  had  merely  been 
with  him  at  times,  and  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends.  Never- 
theless, after  the  democrats  were  again  in  power,  those  among 
them  who  were  enemies  of  Socrates  were  led  by  Anytus  to  find 
some  accusation  against  him.  Having  no  capacity  to  under- 
stand how  a  great  soul  may  equally  befriend  all  men,  regard- 
less of  political  belief,  they  used  his  friendliness  to  maa  as 
a  basis  for  their  animosity.  It  was  doubtless  due  to  this  anger, 
stirred  up  against  Socrates  in  the  ruling  political  party,  that 
a  majority  of  the  votes  were  cast  against  him  at  his  trial.  That 
these  people  could  ignore  the  fact  that  Socrates  was  the  very 
one  who,  when  they  themselves  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  exile,  had  refused  to  take  part  in  the  unjust  arrest  of  one 
of  their  friends,  indicates  how  intense  the  feeling  against  him 
had  now  become. 

Tried  before  a  tribunal  of  the  Five  Hundred,  Socrates  was 
condemned  to  death  by  only  a  few  votes,  which,  under  the 
circumstances,  proved  not  his  guilt,  but  his  innocence^8  After 
his  sentence,  his  friends  saw  no  change  in  his  countenance 
or  behavior.  He  still  maintained  that  placidity  of  mind  and 
emotion  which  epitomizes  the  philosopher.  Now,  as  before, 
he  was  the  master  of  his  own  being.  Seneca  says  of  him, "  When 
he  entered  the  prison,  he  took  away  all  ignominy  from  the 
place."39  No  man  ever  faced  an  unjust  verdict  with  more 
tranquility./ 

After  the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athenians  came  to  realize 
that  their  treatment  of  him  was  not  an  act  of  justice,  but  was 
actually  a  crimd!|^inytus  was  driven  from  the  city,  Meletus 
condemned  and  put  to  death,  and  others  of  the  accusers  so 
treated  by  their  countrymen  that  they  were  driven  to  hang 
themselves.40  The  citizens  now  acknowledged  their  error  by 
honoring  Socrates  with  a  statue  of  bronze.41  Xenophon  says 
of  him, " I  find  it  beyond  my  power  to  forget  him. ' *  The  respect 
with  which  he  was  held  is  further  evidenced  in  a  letter  by 
Emperor  Julian.  In  it  he  remarks  that  in  his  opinion  the 
achievements  of  Socrates  were  far  greater  than  those  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  To  Alexander,  Greece  owed  her  colonies 
and  many  other  important  acquisitions,  but  Julian  wondered  if 
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any  had  found  salvation  in  these.  By  contrast,  he  thought 
that  many  had  found  salvation  in  the  philosophy  of  Socrates. 
Thus,  although  a  great  injustice  was  done  to  him,  it  was  small 
when  compared  with  the  loss  that  his  death  represented  for 
the  Athenians  themselves. 

A  pioneer  among  free  thinkers  and  a  martyr  to  free  speech, 
Socrates  was  strong  in  the  faith  that  to  a  good  man,  no  real 
harm  can  come  either  in  life  or  in  death.  This  man  was  content 
to  die,  for  that  mystic  voice,  the  prophetic  guide  which  coun- 
seled him  throughout  life,  gave  no  sign  to  the  contrary.  That 
any  man  had  lived  better  or  more  pleasantly  than  himself,  he 
would  not  grant,  and  he  died  knowing  that  the  shame  of  his 
death  would  not  be  his,  but  his  accusers'. 

Thus  lived  and  died  the  man  who  has  been  called  the  glory 
of  Athens.  Referred  to  by  the  poet  Shelley  as  the  Jesus  Christ 
of  G-reece,  this  improver  of  man  was  to  be  found  daily  where- 
ever  men  were  to  be  found — in  the  market  place,  the  forum,  and 
the  palaestrae.42  To  be  improving  others  or  to  be  himself 
improved  by  others  was  for  Socrates  the  very  purpose  of  liv- 
ing and  the  highest  quest  of  life.43  This  is  the  man  who  brought 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth  by  discovering  a  heaven  in 
man,  and  who  understood  all  things  better  because  he  began 
by  understanding  himself. 
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CHAPTER  m— SOCBATES,  THE  ISTQUISITOB 

Divisions- 

On  Piety  and  Impiety 
Eisk  of  Popular  Enmity 


INTRODUCTION 

The  two  divisions  of  tMs  chapter  are  from  separate  dia- 
logues and  record  discourses  occurring  on  independent  occa- 
sions. The  first  dicsussion  is  between  Socrates  and  the 
Athenian  diviner,  Euthyphro.  The  second  discussion  records 
an  incident  revealing  the  sincerity  and  justice  of  Socrates. 

The  first  incident  takes  place  shortly  after  Socrates  has  "been 
falsely  accused  of  impiety.  Euthyphro  is  himself  involved  in 
a  legal  matter,  having  just  entered  a  charge  of  murder  against 
his  own  father.  Surprised  at  this  drastic  action,  Socrates 
questions  him  and  discovers  that  it  is  Euthyphro  *s  concept  of 
piety  and  impiety  which  has  forced  him  to  so  arraign,  his 
father.  Thereupon,  Socrates  suggests  that  he  become  Euthy- 
phro ?s  disciple,  since  such  a  man  must  surely  know  a  great 
deal. 

Socrates,  however,  does  not  really  think  that  Euthyphro 
knows  much  about  piety  and  impiety.  He  proposes  discipleship 
only  in  the  hope  of  improving  Euthyphro  by  making  him  aware 
of  his  own  ignorance.  Socrates  first  asks  for  a  general  defini- 
tion of  piety.  An  answer  is  given,  to  which  Socrates  remarks 
that  a  single  incident  of  piety  does  not  provide  a  clear  defini- 
tion. Euthyphro  next  replies  that  piety  is  the  reverse  of 
impiety,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  what  is  dear  to  the  gods. 
Socrates  wonders  if  this  can  be,  for  may  there  not  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  gods,  just  as  there  is  among 
men?  This  must  be  especially  true  where  good  and  evil  are 
concerned,  since  no  fixed  rules  define  them.  Hence,  what  is 
dear  to  one  god  might  not  be  dear  to  another.  Thus,  the  same 
act  may  be  both  pious  and  impious. 

By  such  queries  Socrates  tries  to  stimulate  the  mind  of  his 
disputant,  whose  overconfidence  Socrates  knows  to  be  the 
result  of  ignorance.  Not  only  is  Euthyphro  unable  to  state  a 
definition  in  general  terms,  but  he  also  fails  to  follow  the  argu- 
ment. Socrates  now  uses  another  approach.  He  tries  to  show 
Euthyphro  that  even  if  it  could  be  proved  that  all  the  gods 
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hold  murder  to  be  the  opposite  of  piety,  they  still  would  not 
know  the  true  nature  of  piety  and  impiety.  Euthyphro,  how- 
ever, does  not  understand,  and  can  give  no  satisfactory  defini- 
tion of  either  piety  or  impiety.  Nor  does  he  comprehend  the 
broader  concept  of  religion  which  Socrates  endeavors  to  elicit 
from  him. 

In  the  second  division  of  this  chapter,  Socrates  is  advised 
by  an  acquaintance  that  because  of  the  whimsicality  of  the 
masses,  he  should  not  be  their  benefactor,  but  should  flatter 
them.  This,  Socrates  refuses  to  do,  even  though  he  knows  that 
improving  men  by  showing  them  their  weaknesses,  endangers 
his  life.  "  All  this  I  do  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  with  a  view 
to  your  interest,  my  judges,  and  of  that  only."  This  is  typical 
of  Socrates,  for  he  was  incapable  of  hypocrisy.  To  the  end  of 
his  life,  he  would  continue  to  be  what  he  had  always  been— 
a  good  man. 

Socrates  could  not  refrain  from  participating  in  construc- 
tive conversations,  which,  although  they  irritated  the  people 
of  Athens,  nevertheless  improved  them.  Such  discussions 
comprise  a  major  cause  of  his  being  brought  to  trial,  for  his 
insight  caused  great  envy,  arousing  the  animosity  of  those 
for  whom  his  words  meant  constructive  criticism.  That  the 
world  might  question  its  standards  of  piety,  impiety,  justice, 
and  the  good  life,  Plato  left  this  record  of  Socrates,  a  man 
who  became  a  martyr,  condemned  for  crimes  of  which  he,  of 
all  men,  could  never  be  guilty. 
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On  Piety  and  Impiety 

Good  morning,  Socrates,  what  are  you  doing  in  the  porch  of 
King  Arch  on  ?  Surely  yon  cannot  be  concerned  in  a  suit  before 
the  king,  like  myself,  for  I  know  that  you  would  not  prosecute 
anyone. 

No,  Euthyphro,  not  a  suit  against  another,  but  an  impeach- 
ment by  a  little-known  young  man  named  Meletus.  Perhaps 
you  remember  his  appearance.  He  has  a  beak,  long  straight 
hair,  and  a  beard  which  is  ill-grown 

I  do  not  know  the  man.  I  dare  say  that  the  affair  will  end 
in  nothing  and  that  you  will  win  your  case.  I  think  that  I  will 
win  mine  also,  since  my  father,  whom  I  am  prosecuting,  has 
done  a  great  wrong. 

Tour  father!  My  good  man — and  of  what  is  he  accused! 

Of  murder,  Socrates. 

By  the  powers,  Euthyphro !  How  little  does  the  majority  of 
mankind  know  of  the  nature  of  right  and  truth !  A  man  must 
be  an  extraordinary  man  and  have  made  great  strides  in 
wisdom  before  he  can  know  such  things.  I  suppose  that  the 
man  whom  your  father  murdered  was  one  of  your  relatives, 
for  if  he  had  been  a  stranger,  you  would  never  have  thought 
of  prosecuting  your  father. 

I  am  amused,  Socrates,  at  your  making  a  distinction  between 
one  who  is  a  relation  and  one  who  is  not  a  relation.  Surely  the 
pollution  is  the  same  in  either  case,  if  you  knowingly  associate 
with  the  murderer  when  you  ought  to  clear  yourself  and  him 
by  proceeding  against  him.  The  real  question  is  whether  the 
murdered  man  has  been  justly  slain.  If  justly,  then  your  duty 
is  to  let  the  matter  alone.  But  if  unjustly,  then  even  if  the 
murderer  is  under  the  same  roof  with  you  and  eats  at  the 
same  table,  you  should  proceed  against  him. 

Now  the  man  who  is  dead  was  a  poor  dependent  of  mine  who 
worked  for  us  as  a  field  laborer  on  our  farm.  One  day  in  a  fit 
of  drunken  passion,  he  got  into  a  quarrel  with  one  of  our 
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domestic  servants  and  slew  him.  My  father  "bound  him  hand 
and  foot,  threw  him  into  a  ditch,  and  then  sent  to  Athens  to 
ask  of  a  diviner  what  he  should  do  with  him.  In  the  meantime, 
he  gave  no  thought  or  care  of  him.  Being  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  murderer,  he  felt  that  there  would  be  no  great 
harm  even  if  the  laborer  did  die.  This  was  just  what  happened. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  cold  and  hunger  and  chains  upon  him, 
that  before  the  messenger  returned  from  the  diviner,  the  man 
was  dead.  Now  my  father  and  family  are  angry  with  me  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  murdered  man  and  prosecuting  my 
father.  They  say  that  he  did  not  kill  him,  and  that  if  he  did,  the 
dead  man  was  but  a  murderer.  They  say  I  ought  not  to  take 
any  notice,  for  a  son  is  impious  who  prosecutes  his  father. 
This  shows,  Socrates,  how  little  they  know  of  the  opinions  of 
the  gods  concerning  piety  and  impiety. 

Good  heavens,  Enthyphro !  Have  you  such  a  precise  knowl- 
edge of  piety  and  impiety  and  divine  things  in  general?  Sup- 
pose the  circumstances  are  as  you  state,  are  you  not  afraid 
that  you  may  be  doing  an  impious  thing  in  bringing  an  action 
against  your  own  father? 

It  is  just  this  knowledge  of  such  matters  which  distinguishes 
me  from  other  men. 

Bare  friend,  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  be  your 
disciple.  Then  before  the  trial  with  Meletus  comes  on,  I  shall 
challenge  him  and  say  that  I  have  always  had  a  great  interest 
in  religious  questions.  I  will  say  that  even  now,  as  he  charges 
me  with  rash  imaginations  and  innovations  in  religion,  I  have 
become  your  disciple.  Therefore,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  me  the 
nature  of  piety  and  impiety. 

Piety  is  doing  as  I  am  doing,  that  is,  prosecuting  anyone 
who  is  guilty  of  murder,  sacrilege,  or  any  similar  crime. 
Whether  he  be  your  father  or  mother,  or  whoever  he  may  be, 
that  makes  no  difference.  Not  to  prosecute  such  a  one  is  im- 
piety. Consider,  Socrates,  what  a  notable  proof  I  will  give  you 
of  what  I  am  saying.  Men  regard  Zeus  as  the  best  and  most 
righteous  of  the  gods,  though  they  admit  that  he  bound  Ms 
father.  Yet,  when  I  proceed  against  my  father,  they  are  angry 
with  me.  So  inconsistent  are  they  in  their  way  of  talking 
when  the  gods  are  concerned,  and  when  I  am  concerned.  Many 
and  wondrous  are  the  things  which  I  could  tell  you  about 
the  gods. 
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I  dare  say.  And  yon  shall  tell  me  of  them  at  some  other 
time.  Just  at  present  I  would  rather  hear  from  you  a  more 
precise  answer  to  the  question:  What  is  piety!  You  say  only 
that  piety  is  doing  as  you  do,  charging  your  father  with 
murder.  There  are  many  other  pious  acts.  Therefore,  remem- 
ber that  I  did  not  ask  you  to  give  me  two  or  three  examples 
of  piety,  hut  to  explain  the  general  idea  which  makes  all  pious 
things  to  be  pious.  For  there  must  be  one  idea  which  makes 
the  pious,  pious,  and  the  impious,  impious.  Tell  me  of  this 
idea,  and  then  I  shall  have  a  standard  to  which  I  may  look.  By 
this  I  may  measure  the  nature  of  action,  whether  yours  or 
any  one  else  7s.  Then  only  can  I  determine  what  action  is  pious 
and  what  impious. 

Piety  is  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods,  and  impiety  that 
which  is  not  dear  to  them. 

Very  good.  You  have  now  given  me  the  sort  of  answer  I 
wanted.  But  I  cannot  as  yet  tell  whether  what  you  say  is  true. 
Come,  let  us  examine  your  words.  The  gods,  you  will  admit, 
have  enmities,  hatreds,  and  differences.  Now  what  sort  of 
differences  creates  enmity  and  anger?  I  dare  say  the  answer 
does  not  occur  to  you  at  the  moment.  Therefore,  I  will  suggest 
that  impieties  occur  when  the  matters  of  difference  are  not 
such  as  may  be  easily  settled  by  weighing  and  counting1.  Quar- 
rels arise  over  the  more  difficult  questions  concerning  the  just 
and  unjust,  good  and  evil,  the  honorable  and  dishonorable. 
Are  not  these  the  points  about  which,  when  we  differ,  you  and  I 
and  all  men  quarrel? 

Yes,  Socrates,  it  is  about  these  matters  that  the  gods  as 
well  as  men  quarrel. 

Now  gods  and  men  alike  love  that  which  they  deem  noble, 
just,  and  good,  and  hate  the  opposite  of  them.  Yon  will  agree, 
however,  that  the  same  things  are  thought  by  some  men  to  be 
just  and  by  others  to  be  unjust.  About  these  they  dispute.  Thus, 
there  arise  wars  and  quarrels  among  them.  It  is  equally  true 
among  the  gods  that  the  same  things  are  hated  by  some  and 
loved  by  others.  From  this  viewpoint,  therefore,  the  same 
things  will  be  pious  and  also  impious. 

I  suppose  that  is  true. 

Then,  my  friend,  I  remark  with  surprise  that  you  have  not 
answered  what  I  asked.  I  certainly  did  not  ask  you  to  tell 
me  what  action  is  both  pious  and  impious.  And  now  -what  is 
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loved  by  some  gods  appears  also  to  be  hated  by  others.  There- 
fore, in  chastising  your  father  you  may  very  likely  be  doing 
what  is  agreeable  to  Zeus,  but  disagreeable  to  some  other  god. 
For  while  the  gods  do  not  venture  to  argue  that  the  guilty 
are  not  to  be  punished,  they  often  deny  guilt  and  argue  about 
who  the  evil-doer  is,  and  what  he  did,  and  when. 

True. 

Then  tell  me  for  my  better  instruction  what  proof  you  have 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  gods,  your  act  of  accusing  your 
father  of  murder  is  pious  and  just.  Prove  to  me  that  the  gods 
approve  of  this.  Then  I  will  applaud  your  wisdom  as  long  as 
you  live. 

That  would  not  be  an  easy  task,  Socrates. 

There  was  a  notion  that  came  into  my  mind  while  you  were 
speaking.  I  said  to  myself:  "Well,  and  what  if  Euthyphro  does 
prove  to  me  that  all  the  gods  regarded  the  death  of  the 
serf  as  unjust?  How  do  I  know  anything  more  of  the  nature 
of  piety  and  impiety?  Granting  that  this  action  may  be  hateful 
to  the  gods,  still  these  distinctions  have  no  bearing  on  the 
definition  of  piety  and  impiety.  For  that  which  is  hateful  to 
the  gods  has  been  shown  also  to  be  pleasing  to  some  of  them. ' ' 
I  was  hoping  that  you  would  enlighten  me  on  the  nature  of 
piety  and  impiety.  But  alas !  You  leave  me  in  despair. 

Bisk  of  Popular  Enmity 

My  good  friend,  please  answer  me  this  ethical  question: 
To  which  service  of  the  state  do  you  invite  me?  Am  I  to  be  the 
physician  of  the  state,  who  will  strive  to  make  the  Athenians 
as  good  as  possible,  or  am  I  to  be  the  flatterer  of  the  state? 
Speak  out  freely  and  fairly,  for  I  would  know  your  entire  mind. 

I  say,  Socrates,  that  you  should  be  the  flatterer  of  the  state. 

The  flatterer?  Well,  sir,  that  is  a  noble  invitation. 

The  lowest  of  the  low,  Socrates,  or  what  you  please,  for  if 
you  refuse,  the  consequences  will  be  your  death. 

Do  not  repeat  to  me  the  old  story  that  he  who  wishes  to,  will 
kill  me.  For  then  I  shall  have  to  repeat  the  old  answer,  that 
he  will  be  evil  and  will  kill  the  good,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
benefited,  but  hurt  by  my  death.  He  will  do  wrongly,  and  since 
wrongly,  basely,  and  if  basely,  hurtfully. 

How  confident  you  are  that  you  will  never  come  to  harm! 
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Ton  seem  to  think  that  yon  are  living  in  another  country,  and 
can  never  be  bronght  into  a  conrt  of  justice.  Yet,  yon  very 
likely  will  be,  and  by  some  miserable  sonl. 

I  mnst  indeed  be  a  fool,  if  I  did  not  know  that  in  the  Athenian 
State  any  man  may  suff: er  anything.  Bnt  only  a  villain  wonld 
bring  me  to  trial.  Of  that  I  am  very  snre,  because  no  good  man 
wonld  accnse  the  innocent.  Nor  shall  I  be  surprised  if  I  am 
pnt  to  death.  Shall  I  tell  yon  why  I  anticipate  this? 

By  all  means,  Socrates. 

I  think  that  I  am  the  only,  or  almost  the  only,  Athenian 
living  who  practices  the  trne  art  of  politics.  I  am  the  only 
statesman  of  my  time.  When  I  speak,  I  do  not  speak  with  any 
view  to  pleasing.  I  look  only  to  what  is  best,  having  no  mind 
to  nse  the  art  which  yon  recommend.  Therefore,  I  shall  have 
nothing  that  I  can  say  in  the  conrt  of  justice.  Thus,  yon  might 
argue  with  me  that  I  shall  be  tried  juslj  as  a  physician  would  be 
tried  in  a  conrt  of  little  boys  at  the  indictment  of  the  cook. 
What  wonld  he  reply  in  such  a  case  if  the  cook  were  to  accuse 
him,  saying: ' '0  my  boys,  many  evil  things  has  this  man  done 
to  yon.  He  is  the  death  of  yon,  especially  of  the  younger  ones 
among  yon.  He  cuts,  burns,  starves,  and  suffocates  yon,  until 
you  know  not  what  to  do.  He  gives  yon  the  bitterest  potions, 
compelling  you  to  hunger  and  thirst.  How  unlike  the  variety  of 
meats  and  sweets  on  which  I  feasted  yon!"  What  do  you 
suppose  the  physician  would  reply  when  he  found  himself 
in  such  a  predicament?  If  he  told  the  truth,  he  could  only 
say:  "All  this,  my  boys,  I  did  for  your  health."  Then  there 
wonld  be  a  clamor  among  a  jury  like  that.  How  they  would  cry 
out !  Wonld  he  not  be  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  reply? 

He  certainly  would. 

Yes,  and  I,  too,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way  if  I  am 
bronght  before  the  court.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  review  with  the 
people  the  trne  pleasures  which  I  have  procured  for  them. 
If  anyone  says  that  I  corrupt  young  men  and  perplex  their 
minds,  or  that  I  speak  evil  of  old  men,  using  bitter  words 
towards  them,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  reply,  as  I  truly 
might:  "All  this  I  do  for  the  sake  of  justice,  and  with  a  view 
to  your  interest,  my  judges,  and  for  that  only,"  Therefore, 
there  is  no  saying  what  may  happen  to  me. 

Do  yon  think,  Socrates,  that  a  man  who  is  thus  defenseless 
is  in.  a  good  position? 
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Yes,  my  friend,  if  he  has  that  defense  which  yon  have  often 
admitted  that  he  shonld  have.  If  he  is  his  own  defense  and 
never  has  said  or  done  anything  wrong,  either  in  respect  to 
men  or  gods.  If  anyone  could  convict  me  of  inability  to  defend 
myself  or  others  after  this  sort,  I  should  blnsh  for  shame. 
And  if  I  died  for  lack  of  ability  to  do  so,  that  would  indeed 
grieve  me.  If,  however,  I  died  because  I  have  no  powers  of 
flattery  or  rhetoric,  I  am  very  sure  that  you  would  not  find  me 
repining  at  death.  No  man  but  an  utter  fool  and  coward  is 
afraid  of  death  itself.  G-ood  and  wise  men  fear  only  what  is 
wrong,  for  to  go  to  the  world  below  with  one's  soul  full  of 
injustice  is  the  last  and  worst  of  all  evils. 


CHAPTER  IV— THE  TBIAL  AND  DEFENSE  OP  SOCBATES 

Divisions- 
He  Knows  that  He  Does  Not  Know 
His  Defense 

Fulfillment  of  His  Mission 
The  Verdict 
The  Penalty  Is  Death 


INTRODUCTION 

At  no  other  time  of  his  noble  career  did  the  character  of 
Socrates  shine  forth  more  resplendently  than  at  the  trial  which 
sealed  the  fate  of  his  earthly  existence.  His  habitual  irony 
acquired  a  new  meaning  as  he  faced  death,  unchanged  and 
unafraid,  and  reviewed  his  life  in  the  course  of  his  defense. 
He  might  have  been  acquitted  if  he  had  become  conciliatory 
toward  the  judges.  This  he  did  not  do.  Furthermore,  the  divine 
sign,  his  inner  voice,  refused  to  allow  him  to  prepare  a  defense, 
or  to  use  the  defense  which  Lysias,  the  noted  orator,  had 
prepared  for  him.  For  specific  words  he  preferred  to  trust 
to  the  spontaneity  of  his  deeper  feelings,  a  procedure  common 
to  him.  He  would  ask  his  accusers  questions,  and  then,  simply 
and  with  dignity,  refute  them  in  his  accustomed  manner.  Thus 
it  was  that  Socrates  declared  a  predetermined  defense  to  be 
unnecessary,  because  all  his  life  he  had  been  preparing  against 
this  hour. 

Socrates  divides  Ms  accusers  into  two  classes:  First,  the 
nameless  accuser,  public  opinion,  charging  him,  informally, 
with  "searching  into  queer  things  and  making  the  worse 
appear  the  better. "  Second,  the  present  accusers,  the  mouth- 
piece of  public  opinion,  who  are  bringing  the  action  against 
him  with  the  formal  charges  that  he  is  a  corrupter  of  youth  and 
an  atheist  who  teaches  atheism  to  others. 

Socrates  opens  his  defense  by  clarifying  certain  con- 
fusions. It  is  a  mistake  to  believe,  he  says,  that  he  is  either 
a  teacher  of  physical  science  or  a  Sophist,  or  that  he  receives 
money  for  teaching,  since  he  has  no  money  and  nothing  to 
teach.  He  then  turns  to  the  reason  for  his  evil  name.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  revealed  that 
no  man  was  wiser  than  Socrates.  Reflecting  upon  this,  he  deter- 
mined to  refute  the  oracle  by  finding  a  wiser  man.  But  lie 
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discovered  that  mankind  knows  almost  nothing,  and  that  what 
knowledge  is  possessed,  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  man's 
conceit  of  that  knowledge.  Thus  Socrates  passed  his  life  as  a 
kind  of  missionary  whose  duty  it  was  to  detect  the  pretended 
wisdom  of  mankind.  This  exposing  of  ignorance  has  brought 
him  many  enemies,  and  has  helped  to  turn  public  opinion 
against  him. 

Socrates  next  answers  the  charges  in  the  indictment.  That 
he  is  a  corrupter  of  youth,  he  denies,  for  had  he  corrupted 
young  men,  surely  their  elders  or  they  themselves  would  now 
appear  in  court  to  bear  witness  against  him*  Instead  of  this, 
the  fathers  and  brothers  of  the  youths  he  has  taught  all  appear 
in  court  to  testify  on  his  behalf.  The  other  part  of  the  indict- 
ment, charging  Socrates  with  being  an  atheist  and  teaching 
men  not  to  believe  in  the  gods,  is  also  proved  false.  It  is 
admitted  that  Socrates  believes  in  divine  agencies ;  therefore 
he  must  believe  in  the  gods. 

Socrates,  however,  has  little  concern  about  the  outcome  of 
his  trial,  for  he  knows  that  while  his  accusers  may  cause  his 
death,  they  can  do  him  no  real  injury.  At  his  trial,  he  contends 
that  he  is  arguing  not  for  Ms  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
Athenians.  He  is  a  kind  of  gadfly  of  Athens,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  stimulate  his  city  to  just  action. 

The  vote  is  now  taken  and  Socrates  is  found  guilty,  but 
he  will  not  entreat  the  judges  to  spare  his  life.  Nor  will  he 
present  a  weeping  spectacle,  for  such  conduct  brings  discredit 
on  the  name  'of  Athens.  As  Socrates  has  probably  expected, 
the  penalty  fixed  for  his  conviction  is  death.  He  points  out, 
however,  that  if  in  Athens,  as  in  other  cities,  there  were  a 
law  that  a  capital  cause  cannot  be  tried  in  one  day,  the  out- 
come would  undoubtedly  be  different. 

It  was  the  rule  in  Athens,  that  the  defendant,  in  the  case  of 
a  death  sentence  conviction,  should  suggest  his  own  penalty 
for  his  offense.  The  court  then  had  the  responsibility  of  decid- 
ing between  the  penalty  set  by  the  defendant  and  that  set  by 
those  giving  the  sentence,  compromise  not  being  permitted. 
Socrates,  before  naming  his  own  penalty,  thus  queries  the 
court :  What  should  be  done  to  a  man  who  has  never  had  the 
wit  to  be  idle  during  his  whole  life,  but  has  been  careless  about 
wealth  and  family  interest,  and  all  other  matters  which  con- 
sume the  energies  of  the  masses?  The  fitting  penalty  which 
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he  ironically  recommends  for  his  deeds  is  maintenance  by 
the  state — the  usual  recompense  to  Olympic  victors.  This  he 
asks  because  his  victory  has  been  an  even  greater  accomplish- 
ment than  theirs.  In  return  for  maintenance,  Socrates  promises 
his  countrymen  happiness.  Life  imprisonment  or  exile  he  will 
not  consider,  since  this  would  be  unjust,  and  he  refuses  to  be 
unjust,  even  to  Mmself .  Nor  will  he  ever  be  content  to  live  in 
Athens  without  the  privilege  of  discussion  with  his  friends, 
for,  as  is  said  of  him,  his  tongue  cannot  be  bound  even  in  the 
throat  of  death. 

To  comply  wth  the  urgings  of  his  friends,  who  fear  that 
his  penalty  of  maintenance  will  be  overridden,  Socrates  makes 
a  final  recommendation:  "Well,  then,  say  thirty  minae;  let 
that  be  the  penalty."  But  his  proposed  penalties  are  little 
more  than  gestures.  He  regards  his  trial  as  fated,  and  is  there- 
fore willing  to  abide  by  the  decree  of  his  judges — and  so  must 
his  friends. 

Why  has  Socrates  persisted  in  following  a  profession  which 
must  necessarily  lead  to  his  death?  To  this  he  answers  that  he 
must  remain  at  his  post  where  the  gods  have  placed  Mm,  as  he 
once  remained  in  battle  where  the  generals  had  placed  him. 
Besides,  he  is  not  so  overwise  as  to  imagine  that  he  knows 
whether  death  is  good  or  evil,  whereas  he  is  certain  that  deser- 
tion of  duty  is  evil.  Teaching  the  necessity  of  self -improvement 
has  been  his  only  way  of  corrupting,  which  he,  in  obedience  to 
the  good,  will  not  cease  to  be  guilty  of.  Socrates  persists  in  Ms 
message  because  he  cannot  betray  his  conscience.  That  he 
reveres  God  more  than  he  loves  man  is  apparent  in  his 
exclamation  to  the  judges,  "I  will  obey  (rod  rather  than  you." 

Socrates  does  not  in  the  least  repent  the  manner  of  his 
defense.  He  would  rather  die  in  his  own  fashion  than  live  as 
do  his  accusers,  not  knowing  good  from  evil.  The  penalty  of 
unrighteousness  is  swifter  than  death,  and  this  has  already 
overtaken  his  accusers.  Then  too,  in  the  other  world  there  are 
just  judges,  who  put  no  one  to  death  for  his  opinions.  More- 
over, so  greatly  does  he  value  knowing  good  from  evil  that 
the  one  final  request  which  he  makes  of  his  accusers  and  judges 
is  to  hold  his  sons  to  virtue.  Should  they  ever  appear  to  prefer 
riches  to  virtue,  or  think  themselves  something  when  they 
are  nothing,  then  the  Athenians  are  to  trouble  them  as  he  has 
troubled  the  Athenians. 
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To  those  who  have  condemned  him,  Socrates  prophesies  that 
they  will  be  pnnished  by  inflictions  far  heavier  than  those  he 
has  received.  To  those  who  wonld  have  acquitted  him,  Socrates 
makes  assurance  that  what  has  happened  to  him  cannot  be 
an  evil,  for  the  oracle  of  his  soul  has  not  opposed  it.  There 
should  be  comfort  for  his  friends  in  the  thought  that  death  is 
either  a  state  of  nothingness,  or  a  migration  of  the  soul  from 
this  world  to  the  other.  If  it  is  the  former,  death  brings  un- 
consciousness in  which  eternity  is  but  a  single  night.  If  it  is 
the  latter,  death  is  a  journey  to  the  other  world,  and  what 
good  can  be  greater  than  this  I  There  Socrates  will  find  true 
judges,  who  will  allow  him  to  discourse  and  to  examine  the 
important  men  of  all  ages.  He  will  learn  who  among  them 
only  pretend  to  be  wise,  and  who  really  are  wise. 


CHAPTEB  IV 
THE  TRIAL,  AND  DEFENSE  OF  SOCKATES 


He  Knows  that  He  Does  Not  Know 

How  you  have  felt,  0  men  of  Athens,  at  hearing  the  speeches 
of  my  accusers,  I  cannot  tell.  I  know,  however,  that  their  per- 
suasive words  almost  made  me  forget  who  I  am.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  them,  and  yet  they  have  hardly  spoken  a  word  of 
truth.  They  ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  saying  that  you 
should  beware  of  my  eloquence,  because  they  were  sure  to 
be  detected  as  soon  as  I  opened  my  lips  and  displayed  my 
deficiency — unless  by  the  force  of  eloquence  they  mean  the 
force  of  truth.  Then  I  do  indeed  admit  that  I  am  eloquent.  But 
in  how  different  a  way  from  theirs ! 

You  shall  hear  from  me  the  whole  truth,  not,  however, 
delivered  after  their  manner.  I  have  no  set  oration  duly  orna- 
mented with  words  and  phrases.  No,  Indeed!  I  shall  in  my 
accustomed  manner  use  the  words  and  arguments  which  occur 
to  me  at  the  moment,  as  I  ought  not  to  be  appearing  before 
you  in  the  character  of  a  juvenile  orator.  I  am  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever 
appeared  in  a  court  of  law.  As  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  the 
ways  of  the  place,  never  mind  the  manner,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  good.  Bather,  think  of  the  justice  of  my  cause. 

My  opponents  are  of  two  kinds — one  recent,  these  men 
before  you,  and  the  other  ancient,  the  accumulated  weight 
of  public  opinion.  I  hope  that  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  my 
answering  the  latter  first,  for  these  accusations  you  heard 
long  before  the  others,  and  much  oftener.  These  accusers  are 
the  more  dangerous  because  they  took  possession  of  your 
minds  when  you  were  children,  and  are  hardest  to  deal  mth 
because  I  do  not  know  their  names.  Well,  then,  I  will  make  my 
defense,  and  I  will  endeavor,  in  the  short  time  which  is  allowed, 
to  do  away  with  this  evil  opinion  of  me  which  you  have  held 
for  such  a  long  time.  My  hope  is  that  I  may  succeed,  if  this 
be  well  for  you  and  me,  but  to  accomplish  this  is  not  easy. 
I  quite  see  the  nature  of  the  task.  Let  the  event,  then,  be  as 
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Gk>d  wills,  and  in  obedience  to  the  law  I  make  my  defense. 

What  accusation  has  given  rise  to  this  slander  of  me,  and 
what  has  encouraged  Meletus  to  proceed  against  me?  What 
do  the  slanderers  say?  They  shall  be  my  prosecutors,  and  I  will 
sum  up  their  words : i  i  Socrates  is  an  evil-doer,  a  curious  person 
who  says  that  he  can  walk  in  the  air,  who  searches  into  things 
under  the  earth  and  in  heaven,  who  makes  the  worse  appear 
the  better  cause.  And,  he  teaches  the  aforesaid  doctrine  to 
others. "  Of  all  this  I  pretend  to  know  neither  much  nor  little 
— not  that  I  mean  to  say  anything  disparaging  of  anyone  who 
is  a  student  of  philosophy.  Very  many  of  those  here  present 
are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this.  To  them  I  appeal.  Speak 
then,  you  who  have  heard  me,  and  tell  your  neighbors  whether 
any  of  you  have  ever  known  me  to  hold  forth  in  few  words 
or  in  many  upon  matters  of  this  sort . . .  You  hear  their  answer, 
and  from  what  they  say  of  this,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  truth  of  the  rest. 

As  little  foundation  is  there  for  the  report  that  I  am  a 
teacher  and  take  money,  although  if  a  man  is  able  to  teach,  I 
honor  him  for  being  paid.  Happy  is  he  who  really  has  wisdom 
and  teaches  it.  Had  I  the  same,  I  should  be  very  proud  and  con- 
ceited. But  the  truth  is  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind. 

I  dare  say  that  someone  will  ask:  "But  Socrates,  all  this 
great  fame  and  talk  about  you  would  never  have  arisen  if  you 
had  not  had  wisdom — if  you  had  been  like  other  men.  Tell  us 
why  this  is,  for  we  should  be  sorry  to  judge  hastily  of  you." 
Now  I  regard  this  as  a  fair  challenge.  Therefore,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  explain  to  you  the  origin  of  this  name  "wise"  and 
of  this  evil  fame  which  has  arisen  from  envy  of  it.  I  will  tell  you 
the  entire  truth !  Men  of  Athens,  this  reputation  of  mine  has 
come  from  a  certain  sort  of  wisdom  which  I  possess.  If  you 
ask  me  what  kind  of  wisdom,  I  reply  that  it  is  such  as  is  attain- 
able by  man,  because  to  the  degree  that  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  be  wise,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  am  wise.  But 
I  have  no  superhuman  wisdom,  and  he  who  says  that  I  have, 
speaks  falsely.  And  now  I  will  tell  you  about  my  wisdom, 
whether  I  have  any,  and  of  what  sort.  My  witness  shall  be  the 
god  of  Delphi. 

You  must  have  known  Chaerephon.  He  was  our  friend.  Well 
Chaerephon,  as  you  know,  went  to  Delphi  and  boldly  asked 
the  oracle  to  tell  him  whether — I  must  beg  you  not  to  interrupt 
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— there  was  anyone  wiser  titan  I.  To  this  the  Pythian  prophetess 
answered  that  there  was  no  man  wiser.  Chaerephon  is  now 
dead,  but  his  brother,  who  is  in  court,  will  confirm  the  truth 
of  this  story. 

When  I  heard  the  answer,  I  said  to  myself,  "What  can  the 
god  mean,  and  what  is  the  interpretation  of  this  riddle?  For 
I  know  that  I  have  no  wisdom,  small  or  great."  At  last  I 
thought  of  a  method  of  trying  the  question.  I  reflected  that  if 
I  could  find  one  man  wiser  than  myself,  then  I  might  go  to  the 
god  with  a  refutation.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  a  politician  who 
had  the  reputation  of  wisdom.  But  when  I  began  to  talk  with 
him,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  he  was  not  really  wise, 
although  he  was  thought  wise  by  many,  and  wiser  still  by 
himself.  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  he  thought  himself  wise, 
but  was  not  really  wise.  The  consequence  was  that  he  hated  me 
and  his  enmity  was  shared  by  several  who  were  present  and 
heard  me.  So  I  left  him,  saying  to  myself,  as  I  went  away: 
"Well,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  of  us  knows  any- 
thing really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am  better  off  than  he  is, 
for  he  knows  nothing  but  thinks  ffiat  he  knows,  while  I  neither 
know  nor  think  that  I  know. '  *  In  this  latter  particular,  I  seemed 
to  have  slightly  the  advantage  of  him. 

*~  After  this  I  went  to  one  man  after  another,  being  not  un- 
conscious of  the  enmity  which  I  provoked.  But  necessity  was 
laid  upon  me,  for  I  thought  that  the  word  of  God  ought  to  be 
considered  first.  I  said  to  myself, "  Gro  I  must  to  all  who  appear 
to  know  and  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  oracle."  When  I  left 
the  politician,  I  went  to  the  poets,  saying  to  myself,  "NTow  you 
will  find  out  that  you  are  more  ignorant  than  they  are."  Ac- 
cordingly, I  took  them  some  of  the  most  elaborate  passages 
in  their  own  writings  and  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  them. 
Will  you  believe  me?  I  ana  almost  ashamed  to  speak  of  this. 
It  showed  me  in  an  iastant  that  not  by  wisdom  do  poets  write 
poetry,  but  by  a  sort  of  genius  and  inspiration.  Yet,  upon  the 
strength  of  their  poetry,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  the 
wisest  of  men. 

At  last  I  went  to  the  artisans,  for  I  was  sure  that  they  knew 
many  fine  things.  Then  I  observed  that  the  good  artisans, 
because  they  were  good  workmen,  thought  that  they  also  knew 
all  sorts  of  high  matters.  This  defect  in  them  overshadowed 
their  wisdom.  I  must  tell  you  the  truth.  The  result  of  iny  mis- 
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sion  and  herculean  labors,  as  I  may  call  them,  was  just  this : 
I  found  that  the  men  most  in  repute  were  all  but  the  most 
foolish.  Therefore,  I  asked  myself  on  behalf  of  the  oracle 
whether  I  would  like  to  be  as  I  was,  having  neither  their 
knowledge  nor  their  ignorance,  or  like  them  in  both.  I  made 
answer  that  I  was  better  off  as  I  was.  At  last  I  had  discovered 
the  oracle  to  be  irrefutable. 

Thus  I  am  called  wise,  for  my  hearers  always  imagine  that 
I  myself  possess  the  wisdom  which  I  find  wanting  in  others. 
The  truth  is  that  God  only  is  wise.  The  oracle  means  that  the 
wisdom  of  men  is  little  or  nothing,  yet  he  is  the  wisest  who, 
like  Socrates,  knows  that  his  wisdom  is  in  truth  worth  nothing. 
On  this  account  I  go  my  way,  obedient  to  the  god  within,  mak- 
ing inquisition  into  the  wisdom  of  anyone,  whether  citizen  or 
stranger,  who  appears  to  be  wise.  If  he  is  not  wise,  then  in 
vindication  of  the  oracle  I  show  him  that  he  is  not  wise.  This 
occupation  quite  absorbs  me.  I  have  no  time  to  give  either 
to  any  public  matter  of  interest  or  to  any  concern  of  my  own. 
So  it  is  that  I  am  in  utter  poverty  by  reason  of  my  devotion 
to  the  god. 

There  is  another  thing.  Young  men  of  the  richer  classes, 
who  have  not  much  to  do,  come  about  me  of  their  own  accord. 
They  like  to  hear  the  pretenders  examined.  Besides  this,  they 
often  imitate  me  and  examine  others  themselves.  There  are 
plenty  of  persons,  as  these  youths  soon  enough  discover,  who 
think  they  know  something,  whereas  they  really  know  little  or 
nothing.  Then  it  is  that  those  who  are  examined  by  them, 
instead  of  being  angry  with  themselves  or  with  them,  are 
angry  with  me.  "This  confounded  Socrates/7  they  say,  "this 
villainous  misleader  of  youth !"  And  then  if  somebody  asks 
them,  "Why,  what  evil  does  he  practice  or  teach?"  they  do 
not  know.  But  in  order  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  at  a  loss, 
they  repeat  the  ready-made  charges  which  are  used  against 
all  philosophers.  They  say  that  philosophers  teach  of  things 
up  in  the  clouds  and  under  the  earth,  and  have  no  gods,  and 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause.  They  do  not  like 
to  confess  that  their  pretense  of  knowledge  has  been  detected. 
These  accusers  are  numerous,  ambitious,  and  energetic,  and  are 
all  in  battle  array.  Having  persuasive  tongues,  they  have 
filled  your  ears  with  their  loud  calumnies.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  my  three  accusers,  Meletus,  Anytus,  and  Lycon 
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have  set  upon  me.  They  hate  me,  and  what  is  their  hatred  but 
a  proof  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth? 

His  Defense 

I  now  turn  to  the  second  class  of  my  accusers,  the  three  men 
here  before  me,  who  are  headed  by  Meletus,  that  good  and 
patriotic  man,  as  he  calls  himself.  I  will  try  to  defend  myself 
against  them.  They  say  that  Socrates  is  a  doer  of  evil.  He  is 
a  corrupter  of  youth  and  does  not  believe  in  the  gods  of  the 
state,  having  other  new  divinities  of  his  own.  But  I  say,  0  men 
of  Athens,  that  Meletus  is  a  doer  of  evil,  and  the  evil  is  that  he 
makes  a  joke  of  a  serious  matter.  He  is  too  ready  to  bring  other 
men  to  trial  from  a  pretended  zeal  and  concern  about  matters 
in  which  he  really  never  had  the  smallest  interest.  The  truth 
of  this  I  will  endeavor  to  prove. 

Come  hither,  Meletus,  and  let  me  ask  a  question  of  yon. 
You  think  a  great  deal  about  the  improvement  of  youth,  so  tell 
the  judges  who  is  their  improver.  You  must  know,  as  you  have 
taken  the  pains  to  discover  their  corrupter,  and  are  citing 
and  accusing  me  before  them.  Meletus,  you  are  silent!  But  is 
not  this  disgraceful,  and  a  proof  of  what  I  was  saying,  that  you 
have  no  interest  in  the  matter?  Speak  up,  friend,  and  tell  us 
who  their  improver  is  ...  The  laws,  you  say.  But  I  want  to 
know  who  the  person  is.  Who,  in  the  first  place,  knows  the 

laws? 

All  the  judges,  Socrates,  and  the  audience  and.  senators  who 
are  present  in  this  court,  and  likewise  the  ecclesiasts,  improve 
the  youth. 

That  is  good  news !  There  are  plenty  of  improvers  then. 
Every  Athenian  improves  and  elevates  them— all  with  the 
exception  of  myself.  I  alone  am  their  corrupter.  Is  that  what 
you  affirm? 

That  is  what  I  stoutly  affirm. 

I  am  very  unfortunate  if  that  is  true.  Happy  indeed  would 
be  the  condition  of  youth  if  they  had  but  one  corrupter.  In 
all  other  instances,  for  example  in  the  training  of  animals, 
there  is  only  one  man  who  can  help  and  train  them,  while  others 
are  of  little  good.  And  now,  Meletus,  I  must  ask  yon  another 
question.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  rather  be  injured  than 
benefited  by  those  who  live  with  him?  Answer,  my  good  friend, 
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the  law  requires  yon  to  answer.  Does  anyone  lite  to  be  injured? 

Certainly  not. 

Then,  am  I,  at  my  age,  in  such  darkness  and  ignorance  as 
not  to  know  that  if  a  man  with  whom  I  have  to  live  is  corrupted 
by  me,  I  am  very  likely  to  be  harmed  by  him?  Yet  you  allege 
that  I  corrupt  and  deteriorate  the  youth  intentionally.  That 
is  what  you  are  saying.  But  of  that  you  will  never  persuade 
me  or  any  other  human  being.  For  either  I  do  not  corrupt 
them,  or  I  corrupt  them  unintentionally,  so  that  on  either  view 
of  the  case,  you  lie.  And  since  my  offense  is  unintentional, 
you  ought  to  have  taken  me  privately  and  warned  and  ad- 
monished me. 

I  have  shown,  Athenians,  that  Meletus  has  no  care  at  all, 
great  or  small,  about  the  matter.  Still  I  should  like  to  know, 
Meletus,  in  what  I  am  affirmed  to  corrupt  the  young.  I  suppose 
you  to  mean,  as  I  infer  from  your  indictment,  that  I  teach  the 
young  not  to  acknowledge  the  gods  which  the  state  acknowl- 
edges, but  some  other  new  divinities  or  spiritual  agencies  in 
their  stead.  If  these  are  the  lessons  which,  corrupt  the  youth, 
then  do  you  mean  that  I  am  not  an  entire  atheist  ? 

I  mean  that  you  are  a  complete  atheist. 

You  are  a  liar,  Meletus,  not  believed  even  by  yourself. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  you  are  reckless  and  impudent. 
You  have  written  this  indictment  in  a  spirit  of  mere  wanton- 
ness and  youthful  bravado.  I  should  like  you,  0  men  of  Athens, 
to  join  me  in  examining  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  inconsistency. 
He  certainly  appears  to  me  to  contradict  himself  in  the  indict- 
ment as  much  as  if  he  said  that  Socrates  is  guilty  of  not  believ- 
ing in  the  gods,  and  yet  of  believing  in  them.  Surely  this  is  a 
piece  of  fun.  Did  ever  man,  Meletus,  believe  in  the  existence  of 
human  things,  and  not  human  beings?  (.  .  .  I  wish  that  he 
would  answer,  and  not  always  try  to  get  up  an  interruption.) 
Then  I  will  answer  for  you  and  to  the  court,  as  you  refuse 
to  answer  for  yourself.  No,  my  friend.  But  now  please  answer 
the  next  question.  Can  a  man  believe  in  spiritual  and  divine 
agencies,  and  not  in  spirits  or  demigods? 

He  cannot. 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  extracted  that  answer,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  court.  You  swear  in  the  indictment  that  I  teach 
and  believe  in  divine  or  spiritual  agencies.  However,  you 
admit  that  if  I  believe  in  divine  beings,  I  must  believe  in  spirits 
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or  demigods,  for  these  are  either  gods  or  the  sons  of  gods. 
Is  that  true? ...  I  assume  that  your  silence  gives  assent.  Then 
you  say  first  that  I  do  not  believe  in  gods,  and  now  that  I  do 
believe  in  gods.  Such  nonsense  you  have  put  into  the  indict- 
ment because  you  have  nothing  real  of  which  to  accuse  me. 

Fulfillment  of  His  Mission 

I  have  said  enough  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Meletus,  since 
any  elaborate  defense  is  unnecessary.  But  I  certainly  have 
many  enemies,  and  this  is  what  will  be  my  destruction  if  T 
am  destroyed — not  Meletus,  nor  yet  Anytus.  The  envy  of  the 
world  has  been  the  death  of  many  good  men,  and  will  probably 
be  the  death  of  many  more.  There  is  no  danger  of  my  being  the 
last  of  them. 

Someone  will  say:  "And  are  yon  not  ashamed,  Socrates, 
of  a  course  of  life  which  is  likely  to  bring  you  to  an  untimely 
end?57  To  him  I  may  fairly  answer :  " There  you  are  mistaken. 
A  man  who  is  good  for  anything  ought  not  to  calculate  the 
chance  of  living  or  dying.  He  ought  only  to  consider  whether 
in  doing  anything — is  he  doing  right  or  wrong,  acting  the  part 
of  a  good  man  or  of  a  bad?" 

Strange,  indeed,  would  be  my  conduct  if  I  were  to  desert 
my  post  through  fear  of  death,  when  ordered  by  God,  as  I 
imagine,  to  fulfill  the  philosopher's  mission  of  searching  into 
myself  and  other  men.  For  I  am  one  who,  when  ordered  by 
generals  in  battle  to  remain  where  they  placed  me,  remained, 
even  though  facing  death.  I  might  justly  be  arraigned  in  court 
for  denying  the  existence  of  the  gods,  if  I  disobeyed  the  oracle 
because  I  was  afraid  of  death.  Then  I  should  be  fancying  that 
I  was  wise  when  I  should  not  be  wise.  For  this  fear  of  death  is 
indeed  the  pretense  of  wisdom,  since  no  one  knows  whether 
death,  which  in  his  fear  he  apprehends  to  be  the  greatest  evil, 
may  not  be  the  greatest  good.  This  is  the  very  point  in  which, 
as  I  think,  I  am  superior  to  men  in  general.  I  fancy  myself 
wiser  than  other  men  because  whereas  I  know  but  little  of 
the  world  below,  I  do  not  suppose  that  I  know.  I  do  know, 
however,  that  injustice  and  disobedience  to  a  bettter,  whether 
god  or  man,  is  evil  and  dishonorable.  And  I  will  never  fear  or 
avoid  a  possible  good  rather  than  a  certain  evil. 

Therefore,  if  you  should  let  me  go  now  upon  condition  that 
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I  do  not  inquire  and  speculate  in  my  accustomed  manner  any 
more,  and  that  if  caught  doing  this  again  I  must  die — if  this 
were  to  be  the  condition  of  my  release,  I  should  reply:  "Men 
of  Athens,  I  honor  and  love  you,  but  I  shall  obey  God  rather 
than  you."  While  I  have  life  and  strength,  I  shall  never  cease 
to  practice  and  teach  philosophy.  I  shall  exhort  anyone  whom 
I  may  meet  after  my  manner,  saying,  "0  my  friend,  why  do 
you,  who  are  a  citizen  of  the  mighty  and  wise  city  of  Athens, 
care  so  much  about  laying  up  the  greatest  amount  of  money, 
honor,  and  reputation?  Why  do  you  care  so  little  about  wisdom 
and  truth  and  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  soul?  For  these 
you  never  regard  or  heed  at  all.  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  this  I ' ' 
And  if  the  person  with  whom  I  am  arguing  says :  "Yes,  but  I 
do  care  about  wisdom  and  truth  and  the  improvement  of  my 
soul,"  then,  I  will  not  depart  or  let  him  go  at  once,  but  will 
interrogate  and  examine  and  cross-examine  him.  If  I  find 
that  he  has  no  virtue,  but  only  says  that  he  has,  I  shall  reproach 
him.  This  is  the  command  of  the  god,  and  I  believe  that  to  this 
day  no  greater  good  has  ever  happened  in  the  state  than  my 
continuous  service  to  the  god.  I  tell  you  that  virtue  is  not 
given  by  money,  but  that  from  virtue  comes  money  and  every 
other  good  of  man,  public  as  well  as  private.  This  is  my  teach- 
ing. If  this  is  the  doctrine  which  corrupts  the  youth,  my 
influence  is  ruinous  indeed. 

I  would  have  you  know  that  if  you  kill  such  a  one  as  I  am, 
you  will  injure  yourselves  more  than  you  injure  me.  Meletus 
and  Anytus,  however,  cannot  injure  me,  for  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  bad  man  should  injure  a  better  than 
himself.  I  do  not  deny  that  he  may,  perhaps,  kill  a  better  man, 
and  others  may  imagine  that  he  is  doing  the  man  a  great 
injury.  But  in  that  I  do  not  agree.  And  now,  Athenians,  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  for  my  own  sake,  as  you  may  think,  but  for 
yours,  that  you  may  not  sin  against  God,  or  lightly  reject  his 
boon  by  condemning  me.  For  if  you  kill  me,  you  will  not  easily 
find  another  like  me.  If  I  may  use  such  a  ludicrous  figure  of 
speech,  I  am  a  sort  of  gadfly,  given  to  the  state  by  God.  The 
state  is  like  a  great  and  noble  steed  who  is  tardy  in  his  motions 
owing  to  his  very  great  size,  and  requires  to  be  stirred  into 
life.  All  day  long  and  in  all  places  I  always  fasten  upon  you, 
arousing  and  persuading  and  reproaching  you.  I  dare  say  that 
you  may  feel  irritated  at  being  suddenly  awakened  when  you 
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are  caught  napping.  You  may  think  that  if  you  were  to  strike 
me  dead,  which  yon  easily  might,  then  you  would  sleep  on  for 
the  remainder  of  your  lives.  And  this  is  true,  unless  God,  in 
his  care  of  you,  gives  you  another  gadfly. 

That  I  am  given  to  you  by  God  is  proved.  If  I  had  "been  like 
other  men,  I  should  not  have  neglected  my  own  concerns  during 
all  these  years,  and  have  come  to  you  individually  like  a  father 
or  elder  brother,  exhorting  you  to  regard  virtue.  Had  I  gained 
anything,  or  even  had  I  ever  been  paid,  there  would  have  been 
some  sense  in  that.  But  now,  as  you  will  perceive,  not  even  the 
impudence  of  my  accusers  dares  to  say  that  I  have  ever  exacted 
or  sought  pay  of  anyone.  My  poverty  is  sufficient  witness 
of  this. 

Someone  may  wonder  why  I  go  about  in  private  giving 
advice  and  busying  myself  with  the  concerns  of  others,  yet  do 
not  venture  to  come  forward  in  public  and  advise  the  state. 
I  will  tell  you  the  reason.  You  have  often  heard  me  speak  of 
an  oracle  or  sign  which  comes  to  me  and  always  forbids  my 
doing  something  which  I  am  going  to  do,  but  never  commands 
me  to  do  anything.  This  is  what  stands  in  the  way  of  my  being  a 
politician.  And  rightly,  as  I  think,  for  Tarn  certain,  0  men  of 
Athens,  that  if  I  had  engaged  in  politics,  I  should  have  perished 
long  ago.  Then  I  would  have  done  no  good  either  to  you  or  to 
myself.  Hence,  do  not  be  offended  at  my  telling  you  the  truth. 
For  the  truth  is  that  no  man  who  goes  to  war  with  you  or  any 
other  multitude,  in  his  honest  struggle  against  the  unrighteous- 
ness and  wrong  in  the  state,  will  save  Ms  life. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  illustrate.  The  only  office  of  state 
which  I  ever  held  was  that  of  senator.  This  happened  incite 
days  of  the  democracy.  But  when  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty 
was  in  power,  they  sent  for  me  and  four  others  and  bade  us 
bring  Leon,  as  they  wanted  to  execute  him.  This  was  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  commands  which  they  were  always  giving.  Then 
it  was  that  I  showed  not  only  in  word  but  also  in  deed  that  I 
cared  not  a  straw  for  death.  My  only  fear  was  that  of  doing  an 
unrighteous  thing.  The  strong  arm  of  that  oppressive  power 
did  not  frighten  me  into  doing  wrong,  for  while  the  others 
fetched  Leon,  I  went  quietly  home.  This  might  have  cost  my 
life,  had  not  the  power  of  the  Thirty  shortly  afterward  come 
to  an  end.  To  this  many  will  testify.  Never  have  I  yielded  to 
any  base  compliance,  especially  of  those  who  are  slanderously 
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termed  my  disciples.  The  truth,  is  that  I  have  110  regular 
disciples.  Anyone,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  may  ask  and 
answer,  and  listen  to  my  words.  But  whether  he  turns  out  to 
be  a  bad  man  or  a  good  one  cannot  be  justly  laid  to  my  charge, 
since  I  never  teach  anything. 

If  I  am  really  corrupting  the  youth,  and  have  corrupted 
some  of  them  already,  those  of  them  who  have  grown  up  and 
have  become  sensible  that  I  gave  them  bad  advice  in  the  days 
of  their  youth  should  come  forward.  These  men  should  now 
accuse  me  and  take  their  revenge.  If  they  do  not  like  to  come 
themselves,  some  of  their  relatives,  their  fathers  or  brothers, 
should  say  what  evil  their  kinsmen  have  suffered  at  my  hand. 
Now  is  their  time.  Many  of  them  I  see  in  the  court.  There  is 
young  Cato,  and  a  great  many  others,  any  of  whom  Meletus 
could  have  produced  as  witnesses  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
Let  him  still  produce  them,  if  he  has  forgotten.  I  will  make  way 
for  him.  I  am  speaking  the  truth  and  Meletus  is  lying,  for  none 
present  of  those  former  youths,  or  their  relatives,  or  their 
friends,  will  testify  against  me. 

"Well,  Athenians,  this  and  the  like  of  this  is  nearly  all  the 
defense  which  I  have  to  offer.  I  will  not  resort  to  many  tears 
and  to  the  producing  of  my  children  in  court,  as  many  have 
done.  This  is  always  a  moving  but  disgraceful  spectacle.  Such 
conduct  would  be  discreditable  to  myself,  to  you,  and  to  the 
whole  state.  I,  therefore,  who  am  probably  in  danger  of  my 
life,  will  do  none  of  these  things.  Yet  I  am  a  man,  and  like 
other  men,  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  not  of  wood  or 
stone.  I  have  a  family,  yes,  and  sons,  three  in  number,  who  are 
not  yet  men.  Now,  0  men  of  Athens,  if  by  force  of  persuasion 
and  entreaty  I  could  overpower  your  oaths  of  justice^  then 
I  should  be  teaching  you  to  believe  that  there  are  no  gods. 
Thus,  in  my  own  defense,  I  should  convict  myself  of  not 
believing  in  them.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  I  do  believe  that 
there  are  gods.  I  believe  in  them  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  do 
any  of  my  accusers.  So  to  you  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cause, 
to  be  determined  by  you  as  is  best  for  you  and  me. 

The  Verdict 

You  have  voted  and  found  me  guilty.  Know  then  that  there 
are  many  reasons  why  I  am  not  grieved  at  the  vote  of  con- 
demnation. I  expected  this,  and  am  only  surprised  that  the 
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votes  are  so  nearly  equal.  Meletus  has  proposed  death  as  the 
penalty.  What  shall  I  propose  as  the  penalty,  on  my  part?  That 
which  is  my  due.  What  shall  be  done  to  the  man  who  has  never 
had  the  wit  to  be  idle  during  his  whole  life  ?  What  shall  be  done 
with  him  who  has  been  careless  of  what  the  many  care  about : 
wealth,  family  interests,  military  office,  speaking  in  the 
assembly,  magistracies,  plots,  and  parties?  Reflecting  that  I 
was  really  too  honest  a  man  to  follow  in  this  way  and  live, 
I  did  not  go  where  no  good  could  be  done  either  to  you  or  to 
myself.  What  then  shall  be  done  to  such  a  one?  Doubtless  some 
good  thing,  if  he  has  his  reward.  Therefore,  I  propose  for 
myself  the  penalty  of  maintenance.  There  can  be  no  more 
fitting  reward  than  that,  for  I  am  in  want.  In  return  for 
maintenance,  I  will  give  you  real  happiness. 

If  there  had  been  a  law  in  Athens,  such  as  there  is  in  other 
cities,  that  a  capital  cause  should  not  be  decided  in  one  day, 
then  I  believe  that  I  should  have  convinced  you.  But  now  the 
time  is  too  short.  I  cannot  in  a  moment  refute  great  slanders. 
Never  have  I  wronged  another  and  assuredly  will  not  wrong 
myself.  I  will  not  say  that  I  deserve  any  evil.  Nor  will  I  propose 
any  penalty.  Why  should  I?  Because  I  fear  the  penalty  of  death 
which  Meletus  proposes?  Since  I  do  not  know  whether  death  is 
a  good  or  an  evil,  why  should  I  propose  some  penalty  which 
would  certainly  be  an  evil?  Shall  I  say  imprisonment?  And  why 
should  I  live  in  prison?  Or  shall  the  penalty  be  a  fine?  Then 
I  should  have  to  lie  in  prison,  for  I  have  no  money  and  cannot 
pay.  Shall  I  say  exile?  I  must  indeed  be  blinded  by  the  love  of 
life  if  I  do  not  consider  that  when  you,  who  are  my  own 
countrymen,  cannot  endure  my  discourses,  having  found  them 
so  grievous,  others,  who  are  not  my  fellow  citizens,  are  unlikely 
to  endure  me.  Someone  will  say,  "  Socrates,  hold  your  tongue, 
then  you  may  go  into  a  foreign  city,  and  no  one  will  interfere 
with  you.'7  I  have  great  difficulty  in  making  you  understand 
my  answer  to  this.  If  I  tell  you  that  this  would  be  a  dis- 
obedience to  a  divine  command,  and  that  therefore  I  cannot 
hold  my  tongue,  you  will  not  believe  that  I  am  serious. 

Had  I  money,  I  might  have  proposed  to  give  you  what  I  had, 
and  have  been  none  the  worse.  But  you  see  that  I  have  none, 
and  can  only  ask  you  to  proportion  the  fine  to  my  means. 
However,  I  think  that  I  could  afford  a  mina,  and  therefore  I 
propose  that  penalty.  Plato,  Crito,  Critobulus,  and  Apollo- 
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dorus,  my  friends  here,  bid  me  say  thirty  minae  and  they  will 
be  the  sureties.  Well,  then  say  thirty  minae,  let  that  be 
the  penalty  .  .  . 

The  Penalty  Is  Death 

So  you  condemn  me  to  death!  The  detractors  of  the  city 
will  say  that  yon  killed  Socrates,  a  wise  man.  For  when  they 
want  to  reproach  you,  they  will  call  me  wise,  even  though  1 
am  not  wise.  If  you  had  waited  a  little  while,  your  desire  would 
have  been  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  nature.  I  am  far  advanced 
in  years,  as  you  may  perceive,  and  not  far  from  death.  But  I 
would  rather  die,  having  spoken  after  my  manner,  than  speak 
in  your  manner  and  live.  And  now  I  depart  hence,  condemned 
by  you  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  My  accusers  too  go  their 
ways  condemned  by  the  truth  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  villainy 
and  wrong.  I  must  abide  by  my  award.  Let  them  abide  by 
theirs.  These  things,  I  suppose,  may  be  regarded  as  fated,  and 
I  think  that  they  are  well. 

To  you  who  have  condemned  me,  I  would  fain  prophesy,  for 
I  am  about  to  die,  and  that  is  the  hour  in  which  men  are  most 
gifted  with  prophetic  power.  I  prophesy  to  you  who  are  my 
murderers,  that  immediately  after  my  death,  punishment  far 
heavier  than  you  have  inflicted  on  me  will  surely  await  you. 
I  may  say  that  there  will  be  more  accusers  of  you  than  there 
are  now  accusers  of  me.  These,  I  have  hitherto  restrained. 
But  now,  as  they  are  younger,  they  will  be  the  more  severe 
with  you.  If  you  think  that  by  killing  men  you  can  avoid  the 
accuser  who  will  someday  censure  your  lives,  you  are  mistaken. 
The  noblest  and  easiest  way  is  not  to  crush  others,  but  to 
improve  yourself. 

Friends  who  would  have  acquitted  me,  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  of  a  wonderful  circumstance.  Hitherto,  the  familiar  oracle 
within  me  has  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing  me,  if 
I  were  about  to  make  an  error.  Now,  as  you  see,  there  has 
come  upon  me  that  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  last 
and  worst  evil.  Nevertheless,  the  oracle  made  no  sign  of 
opposition  either  as  I  was  leaving  my  house  and  going  out  in 
the  morning,  or  as  I  was  going  into  this  court.  Nor  did  it 
oppose  me  while  I  was  speaking.  Yet,  I  have  often  been  stopped 
by  it  in  the  middle  of  a  speech.  What  do  I  take  to  be  the 
explanation  of  this?  I  will  tell  you.  I  regard  this  as  a  proof 
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that  what  has  happened  to  me  is  good,  and  that  those  who 
think  death  an  evil  are  in  error.  The  customary  sign  would 
surely  have  opposed  me  had  I  heen  going  to  evil  and  not 
to  good. 

Let  us  reflect  in  another  way  and  we  shall  see  why  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  death  is  good.  One  of  two  things  is  true. 
Death  is  either  a  .state  of  nothingness,  or,  as  men  say,  it  is  a 
migration  of  the  soul  from  this  world  to  another.  If  you  sup- 
pose that  in  death  there  is  no  consciousness,  but  merely  sleep, 
I  say  that  to  die  is  a  gain,  because  eternity  is  then  only  a  single 
night.  And  if  death  is  a  journey  to  another  place,  and,  as  men 
say,  all  the  dead  are  there,  what  good  can  be  greater  than  this? 
Then  it  is  probable  that  when  the  pilgrim  arrives  in  the  world 
below,  he  is  delivered  from  the  professors  of  justice  in  this 
world,  and  finds  the  true  judges  who  are  said  to  give  judgment 
in  that  other.  He  may  even  be  privileged  to  examine  the  great 
poets  and  heroes.  If  this  be  true,  let  me  die  again  and  again. 
There  I  shall  find  out  who  among  the  great  is  really  wise, 
and  who  pretends  to  be  wise,  but  is  not.  What  would  not  a  man 
give,  0  judges,  to  be  able  to  examine  the  leaders  of  the  great  * 
Trojan  expedition?  What  infinite  delight  would  there  be  in 
conversing  with  them  and  asking  them  questions !  For  in  that 
world  they  do  not  put  a  man  to  death  for  doing  this.  Certainly 
not.  In  that  world,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  my  search  into 
the  nature  of  true  and  false  knowledge.  And  besides  being 
happier  there  than  here,  I  will  be  immortal,  if  what  is  said 
is  true. 

Therefore,  0  my  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about  death,  and 
know  this  to  be  true,  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man, 
either  in  life  or  after  death.  He  and  his  are  not  neglected  by 
the  gods.  Nor  has  my  own  approaching  end  happened  by  mere 
chance.  I  see  clearly  that  to  die  and  be  released  is  better  for 
me ;  hence,  the  oracle  gave  no  sign.  This  is  the  reason,  also,  I 
am  not  angry  with  my  accusers  or  my  condemners.  They  have 
done  me  no  harm,  although  neither  of  them  meant  to  do  me 
any  good.  And  for  this,  I  may  gently  blame  them. 

Still,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask.  When  my  sons  are  grown,  I  would 
ask  you  to  punish  them  and  trouble  them  as  I  have  troubled 
you,  if  they  care  about  anything  more  than  about  virtue,  or  if 
they  pretend  to  be  something  when  they  are  nothing.  Then 
reprove  them,  even  as  I  have  reproved  you,  for  not  earing 
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about  that  for  which  they  ought  to  care  and  for  thinking  that 
they  are  something  when  they  are  nothing.  If  yon  do  this, 
I  and  my  sons  will  have  received  justice  at  your  hands. 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived.  We  go  our  ways,  I  to 
die,  and  you  to  live.  Which  is  better,  God  only  knows. 


CHAPTEE  V — THE  LOGIC  OF  ESCAPE  EBJECTED 

Divisions: 

Reasons  For  Escape 
Rebuttal  of  Crito's  Advice 
Socrates  Follows  God's  Will 

INTRODUCTION 

The  days  of  Socrates  are  drawing  to  a  close.  He  is  to  die 
when  a  particular  ship  returns  from  Delos,  and  his  aged  friend, 
Crito,  has  told  him  that  this  ship  is  soon  to  arrive.  Time  is 
precious  and  as  the  day  breaks,  his  faithful  friend  has  come 
to  the  prison  to  gain  Socrates ?  consent  to  a  plan  of  escape.  This 
liberation  can  easily  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  friends 
who  will  incur  no  danger  in  attempting  to  save  him.  In  fact, 
as  Crito  convincingly  asserts,  they  will  be  disgraced  forever 
if  they  allow  him  to  perish.  And  should  not  Socrates  consider 
his  duty  to  his  children,  rather  than  play  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies?  Especially  is  all  this  true  since  the  case  might 
easily  have  been  changed  to  an  issue  which  would  not  have 
meant  his  death.  The  money  for  escape  can  be  easily  provided, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  friends  in  other  cities. 

Socrates  realizes  that  this  line  of  reasoning  only  forces 
upon  him  the  opinions  of  the  multitude.  To  accept  them  would 
be  to  go  against  his  practice  of  always  following  the  dictates 
of  reason.  He  must  dismiss,  therefore,  all  considerations  of  loss 
of  reputation  or  of  injury  to  his  children,  for  the  only  question 
is  whether  or  not  he  would  be  doing  right  in  attempting  to 
escape.  Crito,  who  does  not  face  death  and  is  therefore  unlikely 
to  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances,  shall  answer  this  for  him. 
"  With  his  usual  serenity  of  mind,  Socrates  contemplates 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  just  for  h|m  to  break  the  law  which 
has  condemned  him.  Before  having  been  condemned,  Socrates 
had  often  held  discussions  with  Crito  in  which  they  had  agreed 
that  no  man  should  either  do  evil,  or  return  evil  for  evil,  or 
betray  the  right|  "Were  these  principles  now  to  be  altered 
because  the  circumstances  of  Socrates  were  altered?  Why 
should  he  now  disobey  the  laws  when,  at  the  time  of  Ms 
sentence,  he  might  have  secured  the  penalty  of  exile  rather 
than  death?  What,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be  just? 
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The  logic  of  escape  cannot  be  justified,  and  is  finally  rejected, 
Socrates'  decision  is  supported  by  powerful  proofs.  And  his 
mystic  voice  verifies  his  life-long  belief  that  wisdom,  and  not 
the  world,  is  always  to  be  preferred.  And  so,  "I  know  that 
anything  more  which  you  may  say  will  be  in  vain. "  Therefore, 
' '  let  me  follow  the  intimations  of  the  will  of  God. ' ' 

This  chapter  exhibits  the  character  of  Socrates  as  that  of 
the  good  citizen  who  would  rather  relinquish  life  in  obedience 
to  the  law  than  to  oppose  the  principle  of  law  by  escaping  from 
justice.  In  thus  upholding  his  beliefs,  even  at  the  cost  of  his 
life,  Socrates  fulfills  his  divine  mission  as  a  true  philosopher. 


CHAPTEB  V 
THE  LOGIC  OF  ESCAPE  REJECTED 


Reasons  For  Escape 

Why  have  yon  come  at  this  hour,  Crito?  It  must  be  quite 
early.  I  wonder  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  would  let  you  in. 

He  knows  me,  Socrates.  Moreover,  I  have  done  Mm  a 
kindness.  I  came  some  time  ago,  but  did  not  wake  you  because 
I  would  rather  you  did  not  have  my  sleeplessness  and  sorrow. 
And  I  have  been  wondering  at  your  peaceful  slumbers.  I  have 
always  thought  you  happy  in  the  calmness  of  your  tempera- 
ment, but  never  have  I  seen  the  like  of  the  easy,  cheerful  way 
in  which  you  bear  this  calamity. 

Why,  Crito,  when  a  man  has  reached  my  age,  he  ought  not 
to  be  repining  at  the  prospect  of  death.  But  you  have  not  told 
me  why  you  are  here  at  this  early  hour.  I  suppose  that  the 
ship  has  come  from  Delos,  on  the  arrival  of  which  I  am  to  die. 

I  come  to  bring  you  a  message  which  is  sad  and  painful,  not, 
as  I  believe,  to  yourself,  but  to  all  of  us  who  are  your  friends. 
To  me  it  will  be  the  saddest  of  all.  The  ship  has  not  actually 
arrived,  but  she  will  probably  be  here  today. 

Very  well,  Crito,  if  such  is  the  will  of  Grod,  I  am  prepared. 
But  my  belief  is  that  it  will  be  yet  a  day  before  the  ship's 
arrival.  This  I  gather  from  a  vision  which  I  had  only  just  now, 
when  you  fortunately  allowed  me  to  sleep.  There  came  to  me 
the  likeness  of  a  woman,  fair  and  comely,  clothed  in  white 
raiment,  who  called  to  me  and  said:  "0  Socrates,  the  third 
day  hence  to  Phthia  shalt  thou  go." 

In  my  sorrow,  Socrates,  let  me  entreat  you  once  more  to 
take  my  advice  and  escape.  If  you  die  I  shall  lose  a  friend  who 
can  never  be  replaced.  Furthermore,  the  people  will  believe 
that  I  might  have  saved  you  had  I  been  willing  to  give  money. 
The  many  will  not  be  persuaded  that  I  wanted  you  to  escape 
and  that  you  refused. 

But  why,  my  dear  Crito,  should  we  care  about  the  opinion 
of  the  many?  Good  men,  and  they  are  the  only  persons  wh.0 
are  worth  considering,  will  think  of  these  things  truly  as  they 
happened.  The  truth  is  that  the  many  can  do  neither  good  nor 
evil,  and  that  whatever  they  think  and  do  is  the  result  of  chance. 

I  will  not  dispute  that.  But  please  tell  me,  Socrates,  whether 
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you  are  not  acting  out  of  regard  to  me  and  your  other  friends. 
Are  you  not  afraid  that  if  you  were  to  escape  we  might  get 
into  trouble  with  the  informers  for  having  stolen  you  away, 
that  we  may  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of  our 
property,  or  that  a  worse  evil  might  "befall  us?  If  this  is  your 
fear,  be  at  ease,  for  in  order  to  save  you  we  ought  surely  to  run 
this  or  even  greater  risks.  Be  persuaded,  then,  and  do  as  I  say. 

Yes,  Crito,  you  mention  one  of  my  fears,  but  by  no  means 
the  only  one. 

"What  should  there  be  for  you  to  fear,  Socrates?  Men  will 
love  you  in  other  places  to  which  you  may  go.  Even  here  there 
are  strangers  willing  to  give  their  money  if  it  were  needed 
to  help  you  escape.  Likewise,  there  are  friends  of  mine  in 
Thessaly  who  will  value  and  protect  you.  Nor  can  I  think  that 
you  are  justified  in  betraying  your  own  life  when  you  might  be 
saved.  This  is  only  playing  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies  and 
destroyers.  Moreover,  I  should  say  that  you  were  betraying 
your  children,  inasmuch  as  you  might  bring  them  up  and 
educate  them.  Instead,  you  are  going  away  and  leaving  them. 
You  are  choosing  the  easier  part,  I  think,  and  not  the  better 
and  manlier.  The  trial,  in  the  first  place,  need  never  have 
come  on,  or  might  have  been  brought  to  another  issue.  And 
the  crowning  absurdity,  the  end  of  all,  will  seem,  through 
cowardice  and  baseness,  to  have  been  permitted  by  us  who 
might  have  saved  you.  Make  up  your  mind  then,  or  rather, 
have  your  mind  already  made  up,  for  the  time  of  deliberation 
is  over.  There  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done,  which  must  be 
done  this  night,  if  at  all.  Any  delay  will  render  your  escape 
all  but  impossible.  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  Socrates,  to  be 
persuaded  by  me,  and  do  as  I  say. 

Eebuttal  of  Crito's  Advice 

Dear  Crito,  if  you  are  right,  your  zeal  is  invaluable.  But  if 
wrong,  the  greater  the  zeal,  the  greater  the  evil.  Therefore,  we 
ought  to  consider  whether  these  things  should  be  done  or  not. 
I  have  always  been  one  of  those  natures  who  must  be  guided  by 
reason.  And  I  cannot  now  put  away  those  principles  which  I 
have  hitherto  honored  and  revered.  Therefore,  unless  we  can 
find  other  and  better  principles,  I  am  certain  not  to  agree  with 
you.  No,  not  even  if  the  power  of  the  multitude  could  inflict 
many  more  imprisonments  and  deaths,  frightening  us  like 
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children  with  hobgoblin  terrors.  Crito,  yon  are  a  disinterested 
person  who  is  not  going  to  die  tomorrow.  Therefore,  yon  are 
not  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  in  which  yon  are 
placed.  Tell  me  then,  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the 
opinions  of  good  men  are  to  be  valued,  while  the  opinions  of 
the  bad  are  not  to  be  valued?  And  are  not  the  opinions  of  the 
wise  good,  and  the  opinions  of  the  nnwise  evil?  "Was  I  not  right 
in  maintaining  all  this  before  my  trial? 

Certainly,  Socrates. 

And  what  was  said  of  the  disciple  in  gymnastics  f  Was  he  to 
attend  to  the  praise  and  blame  and  opinion  of  every  man,  or 
of  one  man  only — his  trainer?  Ought  he  not  to  fear  the  censure 
and  welcome  the  praise  of  that  one  only,  and  not  the  many? 
Otherwise,  his  body  will  suffer  evil. 

That  is  clear. 

Very  good.  It  is  likewise  true  that  in  the  matter  of  what  is 
just  and  unjust,  good  and  evil — which,  is  the  subject  of  our 
present  consultation — we  ought  to  follow  the  opinion  not  of  the 
many,  but  of  the  one  man  who  has  understanding.  Him  ^e 
ought  to  fear  and  respect  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
By  deserting  him  we  shall  injure  and  destroy  that  principle 
in  us  which  we  may  assume  to  be  improved  by  justice  and 
deteriorated  by  injustice.  Life  would  not  be  worth  having,  if 
that  higher  part  of  man  were  depraved  which  is  improved  by 
justice  and  deteriorated  by  injustice.  Do  we  suppose  that 
principle,  whatever  it  may  be  in  man,  which  has  to  do  with 
justice  and  injustice,  to  be  inferior  to  the  body? 

Far  more  honored  than  the  body,  Socrates. 

Then,  my  friend,  we  must  not  regard  what  the  many  say  of 
us.  Bather,  we  must  listen  to  what  the  man  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  just  and  unjust,  and  to  what  truth  says. 
Therefore,  you  begin  in  error  when  you  suggest  that  we  should 
regard  the  opinion  of  the  many.  Thus  we  find  the  old  argument 
as  unshaken  as  ever.  I  should  now  like  to  know  your  opinion 
concerning  another  proposition.  Is  it  not  the  good  life  which, 
is  to  be  valued?  Is  it  not  the  good  life  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  just  and  honorable  one?  Does  this  hold  also? 

Yes,  that  holds. 

From  these  premises,  Orito,  I  proceed  to  argue  the  question 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  try  to  escape  without  the 
consent  of  the  Athenians.  If  I  am  right  in  escaping,  then  I  will 
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make  the  attempt,  but  if  not,  I  will  abstain.  The  other  con- 
siderations which  you  mention — money,  loss  of  character,  and 
the  duty  of  educating  children — are  only  the  doctrines  of  the 
multitude,  which  would  as  readily  call  people  to  life,  if  it 
were  able,  as  put  them  to  death — and  with  as  little  reason. 

I  think  that  you  are  right,  Socrates.  How  then  shall  we 
proceed? 

Refute  me  if  you  can,  and  I  will  be  convinced.  If  you  cannot, 
then  cease,  my  dear  friend,  from  repeating  to  me  that  I  ought 
to  escape  against  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians.  I  am  extremely 
desirous  of  being  persuaded  by  you,  but  not  against  my  own 
better  judgement.  Must  we  not  say  that  we  are  never  inten- 
tionally to  do  wrong,  and  that  wrong  doing  is  always  evil  and 
dishonorable?  Or  are  all  our  former  admissions  which  were 
made  many  days  past  now  to  be  thrown  away?  And  have  we 
been  earnestly  discoursing  with  one  another  all  these  years 
only  to  discover  that  we  are  no  better  than  children?  Or  are 
we  to  rest  assured — in  spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  many  and  in 
spite  of  the  consequences — of  the  truth  of  what  was  then  said, 
namely  that  injustice  is  always  an  evil  and  dishonor  to  him 
who  acts  unjustly? 

Best  assured. 

Then  we  must  do  no  wrong.  Nor  should  we,  when  injured, 
injure  in  return,  as  the  many  imagine,  because  we  must  injure 
no  one  at  all.  To  injure  another  is  the  same  as  to  do  him  an 
evil.  The  question  then  is :  Ought  a  man  to  do  what  he  admits 
to  be  right,  or  ought  he  to  betray  the  right? 

He  ought  to  do  what  he  thinks  right. 

But  if  this  is  true,  then  in  leaving  the  prison  against  the  will 
of  the  Athenians,  do  I  not  desert  the  principles  which  were 
acknowledged  by  us  to  be  just? 

I  cannot  tell,  Socrates,  for  I  do  not  know. 

Socrates  Follows  God's  Will 

Then  consider  the  matter  in  this  way.  Imagine  the  laws  and 
government  to  come  and  interrogate  me:  "Tell  us,  Socrates," 
they  say,  "what  are  you  about?  Are  you,  by  an  act  of  yours, 
going  to  overturn  us?  Do  you  imagine  that  a  state  can  subsist 
in  which  the  decisions  of  law  have  no  power,  but  are  set  aside 
and  overthrown  by  individuals f ' '  "We  might  reply,  "Yes,  but 
the  state  has  injured  us  and  given  an  unjust  sentence." 
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Suppose  I  say  that.  "And  was  that  our  agreement  with  yon!" 
the  laws  would  say. ' '  Or  were  you  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of 
the  state?"  And  if  I  were  to  express  astonishment  at  their 
saying  this,  the  laws  would  probably  add:  "Answer,  Socrates, 
instead  of  opening  your  eyes.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  asking 
and  answering  questions.  Tell  us  what  complaint  you  have  to 
make  against  us  which  justifies  you  in  attempting  to  destroy  us 
and  the  state?  Since  you  were  brought  into  the  world  and 
nurtured  and  educated  by  us,  can  you  deny,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  are  our  child  and  slave?  If  this  is  true,  you  are  not 
on  equal  terms  with  us.  Because  we  think  right  to  destroy  you, 
do  you  think  that  you  have  any  right  to  destroy  us  in  return? 
Will  you,  0  professor  of  true  virtue,  say  that  you  are  justified 
in  this?  Has  a  philosopher  like  you  failed  to  discover  that  your 
country  is  more  to  be  valued,  and  higher  and  holier  by  far 
than  mother  or  father  or  any  ancestor?  "Whether  in  battle, 
court  of  law,  or  any  other  place,  one  must  do  what  his  city 
and  his  country  order  him.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  then  he  must 
change  their  view  of  what  is  just."  What  answer  shall  we 
make  to  this,  Onto?  Do  the  laws  speak  truly? 

I  think  that  they  do. 

Then  the  laws  will  say:  "Consider,  Socrates,  if  this  is  true, 
that  in  your  present  attempt  you  are  going  to  do  us  wrong. 
Moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  if  you  had  liked,  you  might 
have  fixed  the  penalty  at  banishment.  The  state,  which  now 
refuses  to  let  you  go,  would  then  have  let  you  go.  But  you 
pretended  that  you  preferred  death  to  exile,  and  that  you 
were  not  grieved  at  death.  Have  you  now  forgotten  these  fine 
sentiments  and  pay  no  respect  to  us,  the  laws,  of  whom  you 
are  the  destroyer?  Are  you  now  doing  what  only  a  miserable 
slave  would  do?  Are  you  going  to  run  away  and  turn  your 
back  upon  the  agreements  which  you  made  as  a  citizen?  And 
answer  this  question:  Are  we  right  in  saying  that  you  agreed 
to  be  governed  according  to  us  in  deed  and  not  in  word  only?" 
How  shall  we  answer  this,  Onto?  Must  we  not  agree? 

There  is  no  help,  Socrates. 

Then  will  they  not  say:  "You,  Socrates,  are  breaking  the 
covenants  and  agreements  which  you  made  with  us  at  your 
leisure.  You  were  not  in  any  haste  or  under  any  compulsion 
or  deception,  having  had  seventy  years  to  think  of  them. 
During  this  time  you  were  at  liberty  to  leave  the  city  if  our 
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covenants  appeared  to  yon  to  be  unjust.  Ton  had  your  choice 
and  now  yon  ran  away.  If  yon  will  take  onr  advice  yon  will 
not  make  yonrself  ridicnlons  by  escaping. 

"For  consider  it  probable  that  if  yon  transgress  in  this 
sort  of  way,  yonr  friends  will  be  driven  into  exile  and  deprived 
of  citizenship.  Moreover,  you  yourself,  if  you  fly  to  one  of 
the  neighboring  cities  which  are  well-governed,  will  come 
to  them  as  an  enemy.  Yon  will  only  confirm  in  the  minds  of 
the  judges  the  justice  of  their  own  condemnation  of  you. 
For  he  who  is  a  corrupter  of  the  laws  is  more  than  likely  a 
corrupter  of  the  young.  Also,  there  will  be  those  to  remind 
yon  that  in  your  old  age  you  violated  the  most  sacred  laws 
from  a  miserable  desire  of  a  little  more  life.  Where  then  will 
be  your  fine  sentiments  about  justice  and  virtue?  Say  that  you 
do  wish  to  live  for  the  sake  of  yonr  children,  that  you  may 
bring  them  up  and  educate  them —  will  you  take  them  into 
Thessaly  and  deprive  them  of  Athenian  citizenship?  Is  that 
the  benefit  which  you  would  confer  upon  them?  Or  do  yon  fancy 
that  if  you  are  an  inhabitant  of  Thessaly,  yonr  f riends^  will 
take  care  of  yonr  children,  whereas,  if  you  are  an  inhabitant 
of  the  other  world  they  will  not  take  care  of  them? 

"Listen  then,  Socrates,  to  us  who  have  brought  yon  up. 
Think  not  of  life  and  children  first,  and  of  justice  afterwards, 
but  of  justice  first,  that  yon  may  be  justified  before  the  princes 
of  the  other  world.  Now  depart  in  innocence,  a  sufferer  and 
not  a  doer  of  evil;  a  victim,  not  of  the  laws,  bnt  of  men.  If  you 
go  forth  returning  evil  for  evil  and  injury  for  injury,  breaking 
the  covenants  which  you  have  made  with  us  and  wronging^those 
whom  you  least  ought  to  wrong— that  is,  yourself,  your  friends, 
your  country,  and  the  laws — we  shall  be  angry  with  yon  while 
yon  live.  Not  only  this,  but  our  brethren,  the  laws  in  the  other 
world,  will  receive  you  as  an  enemy.  They  will  know  that  you 
have  done  yonr  best  to  destroy  us.  Listen  then  to  us,  and  not 

to  Crito." 

This  is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear  murmuring  in  my  ears. 
It  is  like  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears  of  the  mystic.  This 
voice,  I  say,  is  humming  in  my  ears  and  prevents  me  from 
hearing  any  other.  I  know  that  anything  more  which  you  may 
say  will  be  in  vain.  Yet,  Crito,  speak  if  yon  have  anything 
to  say. 

I  have  nothing  to  say,  Socrates. 

Then  let  me  follow  the  intimations  of  the  will  of  Q-od. 


CHAPTEB  VI — IMMOKTALITY  OF  THE  SOUL 

Divisions: 

The  Philosopher's  Beadiness  to  Die 
Eeinearnation  and  Eecollection 
Soul  Is  Unchanging  and  Immortal 
Demands  for  Further  Proof 
There  Is  No  Death 
Life  in  the  World  Beyond 
Socrates'  Parting  Admonition 


INTBODTJCTION 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates  as  narrated 
by  Phaedo,  one  of  his  devoted  friends.  It  comprises  a  philo- 
sophic discussion  of  Socrates'  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  A  select  company  of  his  disciples  has  come  for  the  last 
time  to  converse  with  him.  It  seems  timely  to  ask  Socrates 
his  reason  for  maintaining  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  one's  own 
life,  especially  since  he  believes  that  death  is  good.  He  answers 
that  man  is  a  possession  of  the  gods  who  have  placed  him 
here.  Therefore  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  terminate  his  experience 
here  through  suicide.  But  why  is  he  so  ready  to  die  and  leave 
the  gods?  Should  he  not  wish  to  stay,  if  it  is  true  that  man  is 
the  possession  of  the  gods  and  is  ruled  and  cared  for  on  earth 
by  these  best  of  rulers?  The  true  disciple  of  philosophy,  ex- 
plains Socrates,  is  not  separated  from  the  gods  by  death. 
Bather,  he  obtains  a  certain  freedom  by  being  released  from 
the  body,  for  the  soul  then  exists  in  itself  alone. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  philosopher  desires  death,  but  will  not 
bring  it  about  by  suicide.  He  would  like  to  be  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  false  pleasures  even  in  life,  for  under  such  domina- 
tion man  cannot  behold  the  light  of  truth.  It  is  with  the  hope 
that  he  may  be  pure  of  soul  that  Socrates  is  ready  to  depart. 
And  yet,  he  is  aware  that,  as  is  said  in  the  mysteries,  "Many 
are  the  thyrsus-bearers,  but  few  the  mystics." 

At  this  point  in  the  discussion  a  fear  is  voiced  that  the  soul, 
upon  leaving  the  body,  may  vanish  like  smoke  in  the  air. 
Socrates  first  answers  this  doubt  by  appealing  to  the  ancient 
doctrine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  do  not  simply  vanish,  but 
are  in  the  world  beyond,  and  that  the  living  come  from  them. 
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He  then  points  out  that  all  things  which  have  opposites  are 
generated  from  their  opposites.  This  process  of  generation 
cannot  be  a  passage  from  living  to  dying  only,  for  then  all 
would  end  in  death.  Nature's  cycle  is  completed  only  when 
the  living  are  again  generated  from  the  dead. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  of  recollection  is  nest  adduced  as  a 
confirmation  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  Here  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  simply  a  process 
of  recollection.  This  recollection  is  of  things  known  in  a  previ- 
ous existence.  Therefore,  we  must  have  had  both  ideas  and 
intelligence  in  that  former  state. 

Cebes  and  Simmias,  with  whom  Socrates  has  been  discussing 
these  matters  are  now  convinced  of  the  souPs  pre-existence, 
but  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the  soul's  immortality.  Soc- 
rates tries  to  show  them  that  soul  is  of  the  nature  of  the 
uncompounded  and,  being  so,  belongs  to  the  class  of  unchang- 
ing things.  Therefore  it  does  not  die.  The  body,  however,  is  a 
compounded  unit  and  is  consequently  susceptible  to  dissolu- 
tion. But  when  a  soul  fails  to  make  full  use  of  its  innate 
capacities,  it  partakes  of  the  compounded  nature  of  body, 
becoming  polluted  and  engrossed  in  the  corporeal  and  having 
no  eye  except  of  the  senses.  It  is  then  weighted  down  by  bodily 
appetites  and  cannot  be  released  from  human  error.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  philosopher  abstains  from  inordinate 
pleasures.  In  so  doing,  he  brings  his  soul  out  of  the  mire  of 
sense  illusions  which  securely  fasten  it  to  the  body.  A  soul 
thus  nurtured  will  at  last  be  freed  from  the  domination  of 
body  and  be  permitted  to  know  the  gods. 

Cebes  and  Simmias  remain  adamant  in  their  doubt  and 
request  further  proofs  of  the  soul's  eternal  nature.  Simmias  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  of  the  body  and  will 
perish  with  it.  Does  not  the  harmony  of  a  lyre  perish  with 
the  instrument?  This  argument  Socrates  cannot  admit,  for, 
as  he  demonstrates,  soul  is  a  cause,  whereas  musical  harmony 
is  merely  an  effect  of  the  instrument  which  produced  it.  This 
harmony  must  follow,  whereas  the  harmony  which  belongs 
to  soul  is  a  cause  and  will  always  lead, 

Cebes  now  suggests  that  while  the  soul  may  be  long  lasting, 
this  does  not  prove  its  immortality.  He  proposes  that  the  soul 
may  wear  out  many  bodies  in  successive  incarnations,  but  may 
nevertheless  grow  tired  and  eventually  perish.  This  is  exactly 
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what  happens  when,  during  a  long  life,  a  man  wears  out  many 
overcoats,  until  finally  his  last  coat  outlasts  his  body.  In  the 
same  way,  may  not  the  last  body  of  man  be  more  enduring 
than  his  soul?  He  who  would  establish  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  must  provide  evidence  that  it  outlives  all  its  bodies. 

The  answer  to  this  question  requires  a  difficult  proof  which 
involves  the  entire  question  of  causation.  Socrates  must  ask 
that  the  theory  of  Ideas  be  accepted.  This  means  that  all  beauti- 
ful things  come  from  the  Idea  of  beauty,  and  from  nothing  else. 
In  the  same  way  all  other  Ideas  are  the  sole  cause  of  those 
things  which  partake  of  them.  He  then  proceeds  to  add  that 
opposite  Ideas,  such  as  life  and  death,  will  not  admit  or 
partake  of  one  another.  Hence,  the  Idea  of  life,  which  is 
immortal,  excludes  death.  The  principle  of  soul,  of  which  life 
is  the  inseparable  attribute,  also  excludes  death.  "With  these 
arguments,  Cebes7  objection  is  finally  answered. 

The  objections  are  now  silenced,  for  all  agree  that  the  soul 
is  immortal.  What  care,  then,  should  be  taken  of  it  not  only 
during  that  portion  of  time  which  is  called  life,  but  for  eter- 
nity !  Death  is  not  the  end  of  all,  and  the  wicked  are  not  released 
from  their  evil  by  death.  Every  soul  carries  with  it  into  the 
world  beyond  that  which  it  is,  and  that  only. 

Before  departing  from  this  earth,  Socrates  would  have  his 
friends  hear  a  tale  concerning  the  place  where  the  soul 
sojourns.  The  earth,  he  tells  them,  has  many  regions,  but  the 
true  part  is  above.  It  is  the  finest  portion  of  the  world  and 
is  full  of  wonderful  things  of  which  those  of  the  physical 
earth  are  merely  samples.  The  earth  also  has  a  huge  region 
called  Tartarus.  After  judgment,  each  soul  is  carried  to  a 
lake  for  a  period  of  purification.  Following  this  interval,  the 
incurable  souls  are  thrust  into  Tartarus,  from  which  they 
never  emerge.  The  others  are  purified  and  then  rewarded  for 
the  good  which  they  have  done.  Fair  is  the  prize  and  great 
the  hope  for  those  who  have  lived  by  virtue  and  wisdom. 

Socrates  has  portrayed  his  concept  of  the  future  realm  of 
the  human  soul.  But  he  will  not  be  dogmatic  about  it,  for  lie 
says  he  does  not  know  the  final  truth  concerning  the  soul  and 
its  mansions.  "But  I  do  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  shown 
to  be  immortal,  one  may  venture  to  think,  not  improperly  or 
unworthily,  that  something  of  this  kind  is  true."  Socrates  is 
more  confident  about  the  general  fact  of  immortality  than 
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about  hypotheses  concerning  the  details  of  immortality.  But 
now  the  hour  has  arrived  when  he  must  drink  the  hemlock. 
Little  more  remains  to  be  said  or  done.  "Let  the  cup  be 
brought."  His  friends  ask  how  they  shall  bury  him.  That 
question  Socrates  answers  in  jest,  for  they  shall  never  bury 
him,  but  only  his  body. 

Such  was  the  life  and  martyrdom  of  Socrates,  of  whom  it 
has  been  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  and  wisest  of  men. 


CHAPTEB  VI 

IMMOETAUTY  OF  THE 


The  Philosopher's  Readiness  to  Die 

You,  Phaedo,  were  in  the  prison  with.  Socrates  on  the  day 
when  he  drank  the  poison.  I  wish  that  yon  would  tell  me  about 
his  death.  What  did  he  say  in  his  last  hours  ?  What  was  the 
manner  of  his  death?  And  which  of  Ms  friends  had  he  with  him? 
^  There  were  several  with  him,  including  many  of  his  dis- 
ciples and  close  friends.  But  Plato,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was 
ill.  I  remember  the  strange  feeling  which  came  over  me  at 
being  with  him.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  present  at 
the  death  scene  of  a  friend,  and  therefore  I  did  not  pity  him. 
His  mien  and  language  were  so  noble  and  fearless  in  his  hour 
of ^ death  that  to  me  he  appeared  blessed.  I  thought  that  in 
going  to  the  other  world  he  could  not  be  without  a  divine  call, 
and  that  he  would  be  happy,  if  any  man  ever  were,  when  lie 
arrived  there.  Philosophy  was  the  theme  of  which  we  spoke, 
yet  I  ^  could  not  feel  the  pleasure  which  I  had  formerly  felt 
in  philosophical  discourse. 

What  was  the  subject  of  your  conversation? 

I  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  endeavor  to  repeat  the 
entire^  conversation.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
early  in  the  morning  *at  the  court  in  which  the  trial  was  held. 
Then,  after  the  opening  of  the  prison  doors,  we  would  go  in 
and  pass  the  day  with  Socrates.  On  the  last  morning,  the  meet- 
ing was  earlier  than  usual  and  upon  our  going  to  the  prison, 
the  jailer,  instead  of  admitting  us,  bade  us  wait.  The  eleven 
were  with  Socrates,  taking  off  his  chains  and  giving  orders 
that  he  was  to  die  that  day.  Soon  the  jailer  returned  and  said 
that  we  might  enter.  We  found  Socrates  just  released  from 
chains.  Xanthippe,  his  wife,  was  sitting  by  him  holding  his 
child  in  her  arms.  When  she  saw  us,  she  uttered  a  cry  and  said, 
as  women  will:  "0  Socrates,  this  is  the  last  time  that  you  will 
converse  with  your  friends,  or  they  with  you/'  Socrates  turned 
to  Crito  and  said,  "Crito,  let  someone  take  her  home."  She 
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was  led  away  crying.  When  she  was  gone,  Socrates,  sitting 
upon  the  couch,  began  to  bend  and  rub  his  leg,  saying,  as  he 
rubbed:  "How  singular  is  the  thing  called  pleasure  and  how 
curiously  related  to  pain,  which  might  be  thought  to  be  the 
opposite  of  it,  for  they  never  come  together.  Yet,  he  who 
pursues  either  of  them  is  compelled  generally  to  take  the  other 
also.  In  my  own  case,  I  find  that  pleasure  comes  following  after 
the  pain  in  my  leg  which  the  chain  was  causing.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  Aesop  had  noticed  this  interesting  circum- 
stance, he  would  have  written  a  fable  about  God  trying  to 
reconcile  their  strife." 

Upon  this  Cebes  said:  "Socrates,  I  am  very  glad  indeed  that 
you  mentioned  the  name  of  Aesop.  It  reminds  me  of  a  question 
which  was  asked  of  me.  The  poet  Evenus  wants  to  know  why 
you,  who  never  before  wrote  a  line  of  poetry,  now  that  you  are 
in  prison,  are  putting  Aesop  into  verse." 

"Tell  him,"  replied  Socrates,  "that  I  wanted  to  see  whether 
I  could  purge  away  a  scruple  which  I  felt  about  certain  dreams. 
In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  often  had  intimations  in  dreams 
that  I  should  make  music.  Hitherto,  I  had  imagined  that  this 
was  only  intended  to  exhort  and  encourage  me  in  the  study  of 
philosophy.  Of  this,  however,  I  was  not  certain,  as  the  dream 
might  have  meant  music  in  the  popular  sense.  So,  being  under 
sentence  of  death,  I  thought  that  I  should  be  safer,  if,  in 
obedience  to  the  dream,  I  composed  a  few  verses  before  I 
departed.  Bid  Evenus  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  tell  him  this. 
Say  that  I  would  have  him  follow  me,  if  he  be  a  wise  man,  for 
he,  or  any  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  philosophy,  should  be 
willing  to  die.  But  no  man  may  take  his  own  life,  for  that  is 
not  right."  Here  Socrates,  changing  his  position,  put  his  legs 
off  the  couch  onto  the  ground.  And  during  the  rest  of  the  con- 
versation he  remained  seated. 

"Why  do  you  say,"  inquired  Cebes,  "that  a  man  ought  not 
to  take  his  own  life,  but  that  the  philosopher  will  be  ready 
to  die?" 

Socrates  replied:  "And  have  you,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  who 
are  acquainted  with  Philolaus,  never  heard  him  speak  of  this  ? 
You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  but  did  not  understand.  My  words, 
too,  are  only  an  echo.  I  am,  however,  willing  to  say  what  I  have 
heard.  Indeed,  as  I  am  going  to  another  place  and  can  do 
nothing  better,  I  ought  to  be  thinking  and  talking  of  the  nature 
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of  the  pilgrimage  I  am  about  to  make.  Now  do  your  best  and 
the  day  may  come  when  yon  will  understand  why  suicide  is 
held  to  be  not  right.  I  suppose  that  you  wonder  why  death  may 
not  be  better  than  life  in  some  cases ;  and  also  why  a  man  who 
would  be  better  dead  is  not  permitted  to  be  his  own  benefactor, 
but  must  wait  for  the  hand  of  another." 

"By  Jupiter!  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Cebes  laughing. 

' '  I  admit  the  appearance  of  inconsistency, ' '  replied  Socrates, 
"but  there  may  not  be  any  real  inconsistency  after  all.  There 
is  a  doctrine  uttered  in  secret  that  man  is  a  prisoner  who  has 
no  right  to  open  the  door  of  his  prison  and  run  away.  This 
is  a  great  mystery  which  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Yet  I,  too, 
believe  that  the  gods  are  our  guardians  and  that  we  are 
their  possessions.  If  one  of  your  possessions,  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
for  example,  took  the  liberty  of  putting  himself  out  of  the  way 
when  you  had  given  no  intimation  of  your  wish  that  he  should 
die,  you  would  be  angry  with  him.  You  would  punish  him  if  you 
could.  Thus,  there  may  be  reason  in  saying  that  a  man  should 
wait,  and  should  not  take  his  own  life  until  God  summons  him 
as  He  is  now  summoning  me." 

' '  That  is  agreed, ' '  replied  Cebes, '  'but  how  can  you  reconcile 
this  belief  that  the  gods  are  our  guardians  and  we  are  their 
possessions  with  that  willingness  to  die  which  we  were 
attributing  to  the  philosopher?  That  the  wisest  of  men  should 
be  willing  to  leave  this  service  in  which  they  are  ruled  by  the 
gods,  who  are  the  best  of  rulers,  is  not  reasonable.  Bather,  the 
wise  man  should  sorrow  at  passing  out  of  life." 

The  earnestness  of  Cebes  seemed  to  please  Socrates." Here," 
said  Socrates,  turning  to  us,  "is  a  man  who  is  always  inquir- 
ing and  is  not  to  be  convinced  all  in  a  moment,  nor  by  every 
argument. 9  ? 

"And  in  this  case/'  added  Simmias,  "I  rather  imagine 
that  Cebes  is  referring  to  you.  He  thinks  that  you  are  too 
ready  to  leave  us,  and  too  ready  to  leave  the  gods,  who,  as 
you  acknowledge,  are  our  good  rulers." 

"Yes,"  replied  Socrates,  "there  is  reason  in  this  indictment 
And  you  seem  to  think  that  I  ought  to  answer  as  if  I  were 
in  court.  Therefore,  let  me  try  to  make  a  better  impression 
upon  you  than  I  did  when  defending  myself  before  tl;e  judges. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  ought  to  be  grieved 
at  death,  if  I  were  not  persuaded  that  I  ain  going  to  gods 
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who  are  wise  and  good,  and  to  men  departed  who  are  better 
than  those  whom  I  leave  behind.  For  this  reason  I  do  not 
grieve.  I  have  hope  that  there  is  something  remaining  for  the 
dead  and,  as  has  been  said  of  old,  some  far  better  thing  for 
the  good  than  for  the  evil.  Thus,  I  will  do  my  best  to  communi- 
cate my  ideas  on  the  subject.  But  first  let  me  hear  what 
Crito  wants. " 

"Only  this,  Socrates/'  replied  Crito.  "The  attendant  who  is 
to  give  you  the  poison  has  been  telling  me  that  you  are  not 
to  talk  much.  He  wants  me  to  let  you  know  that  by  talking, 
heat  is  increased.  This  interferes  with  the  action  of  the  poison. 
Those  who  excite  themselves  are  sometimes  obliged  to  drink 
the  poison  two  or  three  times/' 

"Then,"  said  Socrates,  "let  him  mind  his  business  and  be 
prepared  to  give  the  poison  two  or  three  times,  if  necessary." 

"I  will  now  answer  you,  0  my  judges,  and  show  that  he 
who  has  lived  as  a  true  philosopher  has  reason  to  be  of  good 
cheer  when  he  is  about  to  die,  and  that  after  death  he  may  hope 
to  receive  the  greatest  good  in  the  other  world.  The  disciple  of 
philosophy  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  other  men.  They 
do  not  perceive  that  he  is  ever  pursuing  death  and  dying.  Why, 
therefore,  should  he  repine  at  the  arrival  of  that  which  he  has 
always  been  pursuing  and  desiring?" 

Si-mini  as  laughed  and  said:  "Though  not  in  a  laughing 
humor,  I  swear  that  I  cannot  help  laughing  to  think  what  the 
wicked  world  will  say  when  they  hear  this.  They  will  say 
that  this  is  very  true  of  philosophers,  and  that  they  have 
found  them  out,  and  they  are  deserving  of  the  death  which  they 
desire." 

"The  people  are  right  in  saying  this,"  replied  Socrates, 
"with  the  exception  of  the  words  'they  have  found  them  out.' 
For  they  have  not  found  out  what  is  the  nature  of  this  death 
which  the  true  philosopher  desires,  or  how  he  deserves  this 
death.  However,  let  us  leave  them  and  have  a  word  with  our- 
selves. "We  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  death  and  that 
it  is  nothing  but  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  under  which 
condition  the  soul  exists  in  itself." 

"Exactly  that  and  nothing  else,"  said  Simmias. 

"In  light  of  this,  do  you  think  that  the  philosopher  ought 
to  care  about  the  pleasures — if  they  are  to  be  called  pleasures 
—of  eating,  drinking,  and  love  ?  By  no  means !  Likewise,  he  will 
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not  think  much  of  the  other  ways  of  indulging  the  body,  for 
example,  the  acquisition  of  costly  raiment.  Instead  of  caring 
about  such  things,  he  rather  despises  anything  more  than 
nature  needs.  He  is  entirely  concerned  with  the  soul  and  not 
with  the  body.  He  would  like,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  be  quit  of  the 
body  and  turn  to  the  souL  In  matters  of  this  sort,  philosophers, 
above  all  other  men,  may  be  observed  to  dissever  the  soul  from 
the  body  in  every  way  possible.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  is  of 
the  opinion  that  a  life  which  has  no  bodily  pleasures  is  not 
worth  having  and  is  almost  like  death. " 

"That  is  true,  Socrates/' 

"What  shall  we  say  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge?  I  will 
tell  you.  The  body,  if  invited  to  share  in  the  inquiry,  is  a 
hinderer  and  not  a  helper.  I  mean  to  say  that  sight,  hearing, 
and  the  other  senses  are  inaccurate  witnesses.  The  soul  attains 
truth,  if  at  all,  when  existence  is  revealed  to  it  in  thought.  The 
nearest  approach  to  knowledge  is  made  by  him  who  so  orders 
his  intellectual  vision  as  to  have  no  intrusion  of  sight  or  any 
other  sense  into  the  company  of  reason.  In  this  way  he  attains 
the  most  exact  conception  of  the  essence  of  what  he  is  con- 
sidering. " 

"There  is  truth  in  that,'5  replied  Sirmrrias. 

"When  considering  all  this,  philosophers  must  speak  to 
one  another  in  such  words  as  these:  'We  have  found  a  path 
of  speculation  which  seems  to  say  that  while  we  are  in  the 
body  and  the  soul  is  mingled  with  evil,  our  desire  will  not  be 
satisfied.  For  our  desire  is  to  attain  Truth.  The  body  is  a 
source  of  endless  trouble  to  us  by  reason  of  its  diseases  and  its 
requirements.  It  impedes  us  in  the  search  after  Truth  by 
filling  us  full  of  loves,  lusts,  fears,  fancies,  idols,  and  every 
other  sort  of  folly.  It  prevents  our  ever  having,  as  people  say, 
so  much  as  a  thought.  For  whence  come  factions?  Whence  but 
from  the  lusts  of  the  body?  Money  has  to  be  acquired  for 
the  sake  of  it,  and  wars  are  occasioned  by  the  quest  for  money. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  things,  the  time  which  ought  to 
be  given  to  philosophy  is  lost.  Thus,  as  the  argument  shows, 
I  suppose  we  philosophers  shall  attain  wisdom  not  while  we 
live,  but  after  death.  For  if,  while  in  company  with  the  body, 
the  soul  cannot  have  pure  knowledge,  one  of  two  things  seems 
to  follow :  knowledge  is  either  not  to  be  attained  at  all,  or,  if  at 
all,  after  death.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  the  soul  be  in 
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itself  alone  and  without  the  body.  Then  shall  we  be  pure  and 
hold  converse  with  other  pure  and  intelligent  souls.  Surely, 
this  is  the  light  of  truth,  since  no  impure  thing  is  allowed  to 
approach  the  pure/  Such  are  the  words  which  the  true  lovers 
of  wisdom  cannot  help  thinking  and  saying  to  one  another. 
You  will  agree  with  me  in  that.  And  if  this  be  true,  my  friend, 
then  there  is  great  hope  that  I,  going  where  I  am  going,  shall  be 
satisfied  with  that  which  has  been  our  chief  concern — that 
is,  wisdom." 

"To  be  sure,  Socrates/7  replied  Sim  mi"  as. 

"The  true  philosophers,  and  they  only,  study  and  are  eager 
to  release  the  soul.  It  follows  that  there  would  be  a  ridiculous 
contradiction  in  men  studying  to  live  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  state  of  death,  and  yet  repining  when  death  comes.  Many  a 
man  has  been  willing  to  go  to  the  other  world  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  there  an  earthly  love.  How  then,  will  he  who  is  a  lover 
of  wisdom  lament  the  approach  of  death  if  he  is  convinced  that 
only  in  the  other  world  can  he  worthily  enjoy  it?  Will  he  not 
depart  with  joy?  And  when  you  see  a  man  bewailing  the 
approach  of  death,  his  reluctance  is  sufficient  proof  that  he 
is  not  a  lover  of  wisdom.  Bather,  he  is  but  a  lover  of  the  body, 
or  of  money,  or  of  power,  or  of  them  all. ' ' 

"That  is  true." 

"Accordingly,  I  conceive  that  the  founders  of  the  mysteries 
had  a  real  meaning  and  were  not  mere  triflers.  Long  ago  they 
intimated  in  a  figure  that  he  who  passed  unsanctified  and 
uninitiated  into  the  other  world  will  live  in  a  slough,  but  he 
who  arrives  there  after  initiation  and  purification  will  dwell 
with  the  gods.  'Many'  as  they  say  in  the  mysteries,  'are  the 
thyrsus-bearers,  but  few  are  the  mystics. '  Among  that  number 
I  have  been  seeking  to  find  a  place  during  my  whole  life. 
Whether  or  not  I  have  sought  in  a  right  way  and  whether  or 
not  I  have  succeeded,  I  shall  truly  know  in  a  little  while.  And 
now,  Sinrmias  and  Cebes,  I  have  answered  you.  Am  I  not 
right  in  not  deploring  my  fate?" 

Reincarnation  and  Recollection 

Cebes  answered :  "I  agree,  Socrates,  with  the  greater  part  of 
what  you  say,  but  of  what  relates  to  the  soul,  men  are  apt  to 
be  incredulous.  They  fear  that  when  it  leaves  the  body  its 
place  may  be  nowhere — that  it  may  immediately  issue  forth 
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like  smoke  in  air  and  vanish  into  nothingness.  If,  however, 
it  could  only  hold  together  and  be  itself  after  it  is  released  from 
the  evils  of  the  body,  there  would  be  a  good  reason  to  hope 
that  what  you  say  is  true." 

''True,  Cebes,"  said  Socrates,  "and  I  suggest  that  we  talk 
a  little  of  the  probabilities  of  these  things.  I  suppose  that  no 
one  who  heard  me  now — not  even  one  of  my  enemies — would 
accuse  me  of  idle  talk  about  matters  in  which  I  have  no  concern. 
Whether  the  souls  of  men  after  death  are  or  are  not  in  the 
other  world  is  a  question  which  may  be  argued  in  this  manner : 
The  ancient  doctrine  affirms  that  the  souls  of  men  go  from  this 
world  into  the  other,  later  returning  to  this  world,  to  be  born 
again  from  the  dead.  Now  if  this  be  true  and  the  living  come 
from  the  dead,  then  our  souls  must  have  been  in  the  other 
world.  If  not,  how  could  they  be  born  again! " 

"That  is  very  true,"  replied  Cebes. 

"Then  let  us  consider  this  question  not  in  relation  to  man 
only,  but  in  relation  to  animals  generally  and  to  plants,  and  to 
everything  of  which  there  is  generation.  Then  the  proof  will 
be  easier.  Are  not  all  things  which  have  opposites  generated 
out  of  their  opposites?  I  mean  such  things  as  good  and  evil. 
I  want  to  show  that  this  holds  universally  of  all  opposites.  The 
weaker,  for  instance,  is  generated  from  the  stronger,  and  the 
swifter  from  the  slower,  and  the  worse  from  the  better,  and 
the  more  just  from  the  more  unjust.  Are  we  convinced  that 
all  these  are  generated  out  of  their  opposites?" 

"We  are,  Socrates." 

"Well,  and  there  is  likewise  an  opposite  of  life,  which  is 
death,  as  sleep  is  the  opposite  of  waking.  Are  not  these 
generated,  if  they  are  opposites,  the  one  from  the  other?" 

"Of  course  they  are," 

"Now,"  said  Socrates,  "we  will  analyze  two  pairs  of 
opposites  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  The  state  of  sleep 
is  opposed  to  the  state  of  waking.  Out  of  sleeping,  waking  is 
generated,  and  out  of  waking,  sleeping.  The  process  of  genera- 
tion is  in  the  one  case  falling  asleep  and  in  the  other  waking  up. 
We  are  agreed  about  that.  Let  us  then  analyze  life  and  death 
in  the  same  manner.  Is  not  death  opposed  to  life  and  therefore 
generated  from  life?  And  is  not  life  in  a  similar  manner 
generated  from  death?" 

"I  can  only  answer  in  the  affirmative." 
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"Then,  Cebes,  the  living,  whether  things  or  persons,  are 
generated  from  the  dead.  The  inference  is  that  our  souls  do 
exist  in  the  other  world.37 

"That  is  clear. " 

"One  of  the  processes,  or  generations,  is  visihle — for  surely 
the  act  of  dying  is  visible — and  although  the  other  process  is 
invisible  may  we  not  infer,  nevertheless,  that  in  Nature  the 
complement  of  dying  is  living?  And  that  birth  is  the  revival 
of  the  dead  into  the  world  of  the  living?  For  Nature  is  not  to  be 
supposed  to  go  on  one  leg  only." 

"Quite  true." 

' '  Here  then  is  a  new  way  in  which  we  arrive  at  the  inference 
that  the  living  come  from  the  dead,  just  as  the  dead  come  from 
the  living.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  souls  of  the  dead  must  be 
in  some  place  out  of  which  they  come  again." 

"Yes,  Socrates,"  said  Cebes,  "all  this  seems  to  follow 
necessarily  out  of  our  previous  admissions. ? ' 

"That  these  admissions  were  not  unfair  may  be  shown.  If 
generation  were  in  a  straight  line  only  and  there  were  no 
circle  in  Nature,  then  all  things  would  at  last  pass  into  the  same 
state,  since  there  would  be  no  generation  of  them.  Suppose  that 
all  things  which  partake  of  life  were  to  die,  and  after  they  were 
dead  remain  in  that  form,  not  coming  to  life  again.  Then  all 
would  at  last  die,  leaving  nothing  alive.  Could  this  be 
otherwise?" 

"There  is  no  escape  from  that,"  said  Cebes,  "and  I  think 
that  what  you  say  is  entirely  true.  Tour  favorite  doctrine  that 
knowledge  is  simply  recollection  also  necessarily  implies  im- 
mortality as  well  as  a  previous  existence  in  which  the  soul 
learned  that  which  she  now  recollects.  As  you  are  accustomed 
to  show,  one  excellent  proof  of  this  doctrine  is  afforded  by 
questions.  If  you  put  a  question  to  a  person  in  the  right  way, 
he  will  give  a  true  answer  by  himself.  How  could  he  do  this 
unless  there  were  knowledge  and  right  reason  already  in  him? ' ' 

"True,"  said  Socrates.  "What  a  man  recollects  he  must 
have  known  at  some  previous  time.  But  what  is  the  nature  of 
this  recollection?  "We  see  material  things,  such  as  pieces  of 
wood  and  stones,  and  from  them  gather  the  idea  of  other 
things  which  are  different  from  them.  And  whenever,  from 
seeing  one  thing,  you  conceive  another,  there  must  surely  be  an 
act  of  recollection.  Moreover,  anyone  who  looks  at  an  object, 
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perceiving  that  it  aims  at  being  something  better  but  falls  short 
of  attaining  its  ideal,  must  have  had  a  previous  knowledge  of 
something  to  "which  the  first  object,  although  similar,  is  inferior. 
In  other  words,  previous  to  the  time  when  we  first  saw  material 
objects,  we  must  have  known  an  Absolute  Essence  toward 
which  all  things  aim.  Shall  we  affirm  that?  " 

"  Affirm,  yes !  And  swear  to  it  with  all  the  confidence  in  life," 
replied  Simmias. 

"Furthermore,  if  we  acquired  this  knowledge  before  we 
were  born,  we  were  born  with  it.  Then  it  must  be  that  we  knew 
all  ideas  before  we  were  born.  This  is  true,  since  we  are  not 
speaking  of  one  Absolute  Idea  only,  but  of  Beauty,  Q-oodness. 
Justice,  Holiness,  and  all  that  we  stamp  with  the  name  of 
Essence.  The  knowledge  which  we  acquired  before  birth  is 
lost  at  birth,  but  afterwards  it  is  recovered  by  the  use  of  the 
senses.  Thus,  that  which  we  call  learning  is  really  an  act  of 
recovering.  Such  a  process  may  rightly  be  termed  recollection. 
Therefore,  our  souls  must  have  existed  without  bodies  before 
they  were  in  the  form  of  man,  and  must  have  had  intelligence. 7  5 

Soul  Is  Unchanging  and  Immortal 

"I  am  satisfied  with  the  proof  of  the  soul's  pre-exist ence," 
said  Simmias,  "and  Cebes,  although  he  is  the  most  incredulous 
of  mortals,  is  also  satisfied.  But  that  the  soul  will  continue  to 
exist  after  death  is  not  yet  proved  even  to  my  satisfaction.  I 
cannot  rid  myself  of  the  feeling  that  when  a  man  dies,  the  soul 
may  be  scattered.  This  may  be  its  end.  For  although  we  admit 
that  it  may  have  existed  before  entering  the  human  body,  why, 
after  going  out  again,  may  it  not  finally  come  to  an  end?" 

"Very  true,  Simmias,'7  said  Cebes.  "That  the  soul  ^rill 
exist  after  death  is  the  half  of  the  proof  which  is  still  wanting. '  > 

"But  that  proof  has  already  been  given,"  said  Socrates. 
6  i  I  mean  the  one  showing  that  everything  living  is  born  of  the 
dead.  If  the  soul  existed  before  birth  and  can  be  born  only 
from  death,  must  it  not  after  death  continue  to  exist,  since 
it  has  to  be  born  again?  Surely  the  proof  which  you  desire 
has  been  furnished  already.  Like  children,  yon  are  haunted 
with  a  fear  that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body,  the  wind  may 
really  blow  it  away — especially  if  a  man  should  happen  to  die 
in  stormy  weather. " 
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Cebes  answered  with  a  smile,  "Then,  Socrates,  yon  must 
argue  us  out  of  our  fears." 

"Must  we  not,"  said  Socrates,  "ask  ourselves  some  question 
of  this  sort :  What  is  that  which,  as  we  imagine,  is  liable  to  be 
scattered  away  and  about  which  we  fear?  Then  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  whether  that  which  suffers  dispersion  is  or  is 
not  of  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Now  the  uncompounded  is  always 
the  same  and  unchanging,  whereas  the  compounded  is  always 
changing  and  never  the  same.  The  uncompounded  always  has 
the  same  simple,  self -existent  form.  It  is  one  of  the  Ideas  or 
true  Essences  and  does  not  admit  of  variation  at  all.  But  the 
many  things  which  are  patterned  upon  the  archetype  of  the 
compounded,  whether  men  or  horses  or  other  things,  are 
quite  the  reverse.  They  are  almost  always  changing  and 
hardly  ever  the  same,  either  with  themselves  or  with  one 
another.  These  you  can  touch  and  see  and  perceive  with  the 
senses,  but  the  unchanging  things  you  cannot  perceive  except 
with  the  mind.  They  are  invisible.  So  let  us  suppose  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  existence,  one  seen,  and  the  other  unseen.  The 
seen  is  the  changing,  and  the  unseen  is  the  unchanging.  To 
which  class  may  we  say  that  our  body  is  more  akin?" 

"Clearly  to  the  seen,"  replied  Cebes.  "ISTo  one  can  doubt 
that.7' 

"And  to  which  class  is  our  soul  more  akin?" 

"Clearly  to  the  unseen,  Socrates." 

"Now  we  said  that  when  using  the  body  as  an  instrument 
of  perception,  or  some  other  sensation,  the  soul  is  dragged 
into  the  region  of  the  changing,  and  wanders  confused.  But 
when  it  reflects,  upon  returning  into  itself,  it  then  passes  into 
the  realm  of  purity,  immortality,  and  unchangeableness,  which 
are  its  kindred.  With  them  it  ever  lives  when  it  is  by  itself 
and  is  not  hindered.  Being  thus  in  communion  with  the  un- 
changing, it  is  unchanging,  and  its  state  is  called  wisdom. 
To  which  of  these  two  classes  do  you  think  is  the  soul  more 
nearly  akin,  the  changing  or  the  unchanging?" 

"I  think,  Socrates,  that  in  the  opinion  of  everyone  the  soul 
is  infinitely  more  like  the  unchanging.  The  body  is  more  like 
the  changing.  The  most  stupid  person  will  not  deny  that." 

"Then  reflect,  Cebes.  Is  not  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  this?  The  soul  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the  divine.  For 
it  is  immortal,  intelligible,  uniform,  indissoluble,  and  unchange- 
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able.  The  body  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the  human.  For  it  is 
mortal,  unintelligible,  multiform,  dissoluble,  and  changeable. 
Can  this  be  denied?" 

"No  indeed!" 

"The  truth  is  that  at  departing,  the  pure  soul,  gathered 
into  itself,  draws  after  it  no  bodily  taint,  having  never  volun- 
tarily had  connection  with  the  body,  which  it  is  ever  avoiding. 
Abstraction  has  ever  been  the  study  of  its  life.  And  wbat  does 
this  mean  but  that  it,  having  been  a  true  disciple  of  philosophy, 
has  practiced  how  to  die  easily?  The  soul,  itself  invisible, 
departs  to  the  invisible  world,  which  is  the  divine,  immortal, 
and  rational.  Here  it  lives  in  bliss,  released  from  the  error  and 
folly  of  men,  and  forever  dwells,  as  is  said  of  the  initiated,  in 
company  with  the  gods." 

"Beyond  a  doubt,"  replied  Cebes. 

"However,  the  soul  which  has  been  polluted  and  is  impure 
at  the  time  of  its  departure  is  the  companion  and  servant  of 
the  body.  It  is  fascinated  by  the  body  and  its  desires  and 
pleasures,  being  led  to  believe  that  the  truth  exists  only  in 
bodily  form.  Such  a  soul  cares  to  comprehend  only  those  things 
which  can  be  seen  and  touched  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  its 
lusts.  Being  void  of  the  intellectual  principle,  it  is  accustomed 
to  hate  and  fear.  Do  you  suppose  that  such  a  soul  as  this  will 
depart  pure  and  unalloyed?  It  is  impossible.  It  is  engrossed 
by  the  corporeal.  And  this,  my  friend,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
that  weighty,  earthly  element  by  which  such  a  soul  after  its 
departure  is  dragged  down  again  into  the  visible  world.  Afraid 
of  the  invisible,  it  prowls  about  tombs  and  sepulchres.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  these,  such  a  soul  will  appear  as  a  ghostly 
apparition,  visible  because  it  did  not  depart  pure." 

"That  is  very  likely." 

"Yes,  very  likely,  Cebes.  Further,  such  souls  must  be  those 
of  the  evil,  who  are  compelled  to  wander  about  as  a  penalty 
for  their  former  evil  way  of  life.  They  must  continue  to  wan- 
der until  the  desire  which  haunts  them  is  satisfied  and  they 
are  imprisoned  in  other  bodies.  They  may  be  supposed  in  birth 
to  be  fixed  in  the  same  natures  which  they  had  in  their  former 
lives.  Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  assigning  to  all  of  them 
places  answering  to  their  several  natures  and  propensities. 
He  alone  who  is  a  lover  of  wisdom  and  entirely  pure  at  depart- 
ing is  permitted  to  reach  the  gods.  This  is  the  reason  why 
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true  votaries  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts.  Bach  pleasure  and  pain 
is  a  sort  of  nail  which  rivets  the  soul  to  the  body,  engrossing 
it  and  making  it  believe  that  which  the  body  affirms  to  be  true. 
This,  Gebes,  is  why  the  lovers  of  knowledge  are  temperate 
and  brave.  Never  fear,  then,  that  a  soul  thus  nurtured  in  these 
pursuits  will  at  its  departure  from  the  body  be  scattered  and 
blown  away  by  the  winds  and  be  nowhere  and  as  nothing. M 

Demands  for  Further  Proof 

When  Socrates  had  finished  speaking,  there  was  silence  for 
a  considerable  time.  He  himself,  and  most  of  us,  appeared  to 
be  meditating  on  what  had  been  said.  Finally  Simmias  spoke  : 
"I  must  confess,  Socrates,  that  doubts  arise  in  our  minds,  but 
neither  of  us  likes  to  ask,  fearing  that  our  importunity  may 
be  troublesome  under  present  circumstances." 

Socrates  smiled,  and  said,  "Oh  Simmias,  how  strange  that 
is !  If  I  am  unable  to  persuade  you,  I  am  not  very  likely  to 
persuade  other  men  that  I  do  not  regard  my  present  situation 
as  a  misfortune.  You  keep  fancying  that  I  am  more  troubled 
now  than  at  any  other  time ! ' ' 

"Then,  Socrates,"  said  Simmias,  "I  will  tell  you  my  diffi- 
culty and  Cebes  will  tell  you  his.  I  imagine  that  you  feel  as  I  do 
how  almost  impossible  is  the  attainment  in  the  present  life 
of  any  certainty  about  questions  such  as  these.  And  yet,  I 
should  deem  him  a  coward  who  did  not  seek  to  prove  to  the 
utmost  what  is  said  about  them.  For  he  should  persevere  until 
he  has  attained  one  of  two  things :  either  he  should  discover 
the  truth  about  them;  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  I  would  have 
him  take  the  best  and  most  irrefutable  notions  about  them.  Let 
this  be  the  raft  upon  which  he  sails  through  life.  It  will  not  be 
without  risk,  as  I  admit,  if  he  cannot  find  some  word  of  God 
which  will  more  safely  carry  him  farther  than  human  con- 
clusions ever  could. 

"And  now,  as  you  bid  me,  I  will  venture  to  question  you. 
For  I  should  not  like  to  reproach  myself  hereafter  with  not 
having  said  at  the  time  what  I  think.  So,  tell  us,  Socrates, 
might  not  one  say  in  answer  to  you  that  harmony  is  a  thing 
invisible,  incorporeal,  fair,  and  divine?  It  abides  in  the  lyre, 
which  is  harmonized.  The  lyre  and  the  strings,  however,  are 
matter  and  material,  composite,  earthy,  and  akin  to  mortality. 
When  someone  breaks  the  lyre  or  cuts  the  strings,  then  he  who 
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argues  as  you  do  would  have  to  say  that  the  harmony  still 
survives  and  has  not  perished.  He  would  have  to  say  that  that 
harmony  certainly  exists  somewhere,  and  that  the  wood  and 
strings  will  decay  before  the  harmony  decays.  You  would  con- 
cede that  the  hody  is  strung  up  and  held  together  by  its 
elements  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  lyre,  and  that  the  soul 
is  the  harmony  or  due  proportionate  admixture  of  these  ele- 
ments. If  this  be  true,  the  inference  is  that  when  the  strings 
of  the  body  are  unduly  loosened  or  overstrained,  then  the 
soul  must,  like  harmonies  of  music,  perish  at  once.  If  anyone 
should  maintain  that  the  soul,  being  the  harmony  of  the  bodily 
elements,  perishes  in  that  which  is  called  death,  how  shall  we 
answer  him!" 

Socrates  looked  around  at  us  and  said  with  a  smile,  "Sim- 
mias  has  reason  on  his  side.  But  perhaps  we  had  better  also 
hear  what  Cebes  has  to  say  against  the  argument." 

Cebes  said,  "I  will  tell  you.  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  before  entering  into  the  body.  But  the 
existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is,  in  my  judgment  as  in  that 
of  Simmias,  still  unproved.  My  objection,  however,  unlike  that 
of  Simmias,  does  not  deny  that  the  soul  is  stronger  and  more 
lasting  than  the  body.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  all  such 
respects  the  soul  far  excels  the  body.  Yet,  I  will  not  admit  that 
the  soul,  though  it  is  more  lasting,  survives  indefinitely.  Let 
me  employ  a  figure.  The  parallel  which  I  will  suppose  is  that 
of  an  old  weaver  who  dies  after  having  woven  and  worn  many 
coats  but  who  is  outlived  by  the  last  coat.  For  this  one  we  may 
assume  to  be  still  whole  and  undecayed.  The  relation  of  the 
body  to  the  soul  may  be  expressed  in  a  similar  figure.  You  may 
say  with  reason  that  the  soul  is  lasting,  that  every  soul  may 
wear  out  many  bodies,  whereas  the  body  is  weak  and  shortlived 
in  comparison.  But  even  if  during  the  man's  lifetime  the  body 
decays  and  the  soul  weaves  its  garments  anew,  repairing  the 
waste,  it  may  yet  be  that  it  finally  perishes.  And  if  the  soul 
does  perish,  it  must  at  such  time  have  on  its  last  garment  which 
will  survive  it.  And  when  the  soul  is  dead,  the  body  will  at  last 
show  its  native  weakness,  soon  passing  into  decay.  Hence,  we 
may  admit  that  there  is  a  natural  strength  in  the  soul  which 
will  hold  out  and  be  born  many  times.  But,  for  all  this,  we  may 
still  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  will  weary  in  the  labors  of  suc- 
cessive births  and  at  last  succumb  in  one  of  its  deaths  and 
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utterly  perish.  Further,  this  process  may  be  unknown  to  any 
of  us,  for  no  one  of  us  can  have  had  any  experience  of  it." 

After  Cebes  said  these  things,  all  of  us  had  an  unpleasant 
feeling.  We  had  previously  been  convinced  to  the  point  where 
to  have  our  faith  shaken  now  seemed  to  imply  either  that 
we  were  not  good  judges,  or  that  there  were  no  real  grounds 
of  belief.  As  often  as  I  had  admired  Socrates,  I  never  admired 
him.  more  than  at  that  moment.  That  he  should  be  able  to 
answer  was  nothing.  What  astonished  me  was  the  gentle, 
pleasant  and  approving  manner  in  which  he  regarded  the  words 
of  the  young  men.  He  now  said  as  he  turned  to  me,  smoothing 
my  head,  "Tomorrow,  Phaedo,  I  suppose  that  from  sorrow 
these  fair  locks  of  yours  will  be  severed.  But  not  so,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice." 

"What  shall  I  do  with  them?"  I  said. 

"Today,"  he  replied,  "and  not  tomorrow,  if  this  argument 
dies  and  cannot  be  brought  to  life  again  by  us,  you  and  I  will 
both  have  reason  to  shave  our  locks.  Let  us  then  be  careful  of 
admitting  into  our  souls  the  notion  that  there  is  no  truth  or 
health  in  the  arguments.  Let  us  rather  say  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  truth  or  health  in  us,  and  that  we  must  acquit  ourselves 
like  men  and  do  our  best  to  gain  them.  This  you  must  do  with 
a  view  to  the  whole  of  your  future  life,  and  I  with  a  view  to 
death.  And  I  would  ask  you  to  think  of  the  truth  and  not  of 
Socrates.  Agree  with  me,  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  speaking  the 
truth.  If  not,  then  withstand  me  might  and  main.  For  in  my 
enthusiasm  I  would  not  deceive  you  as  well  as  myself  and,  like 
the  bee,  leave  my  sting  in  you  before  I  die." 

There  Is  No  Death 

"Let  us  proceed,"  Socrates  said,  "by  your  first  telling  me 
whether  you  deny  the  force  of  the  whole  preceding  argument 
on  recollection,  or  of  a  part  only. ' ' 

"Of  a  part  only,"  the  young  men  replied. 

"And  what  did  you  think,"  he  asked,  "of  that  part  of  the 
argument  in  which  we  said  that  knowledge  was  recollection 
only,  and  inferred  from  this  that  the  soul  must  have  existed 
previously  somewhere  else  before  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
body?"  Cebes  and  Simmias  both  said  that  they  had  been  won- 
derfully impressed  by  that  part  of  the  argument. 

"You  will  have  to  think  differently,  however,"  rejoined 
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Socrates,  "if  you  still  maintain  that  harmony  is  a  compound 
and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  which  is  made  from  strings 
set  in  the  frame  of  the  body.  Surely  you  never  allow  yourself 
to  say  that  a  harmony  is  prior  to  the  elements  which  compose 
it.  Yet  you  are  saying  this  when  you  assert  that  the  soul 
existed  before  it  took  the  form  and  body  of  man.  Musical 
harmony  is  not  like  the  soul,  as  you  suppose.  The  lyre,  strings, 
and  sounds  all  exist  first,  while  the  harmony  is  made  last  of  all, 
and  perishes  first.  How  can  such  a  notion  of  the  soul  agree  with 
what  you  have  just  said?" 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Simmias,  "for  the  soul  must  have 
existed  before  it  came  into  the  body,  since  to^  it  belongs  that 
essence,  the  very  name  of  which  implies  existence.  Having 
accepted  this  conclusion,  I  will  cease  to  argue  or  allow  others 
to  argue  that  the  soul  is  harmony." 

Socrates  paused  a  while  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in 
reflection.  At  length  he  said:  "Cebes,  this  is  a  very  serious 
inquiry  which  you  have  raised.  It  involves  the  whole  question 
of  generation  and  corruption,  that  is,  of  Cause.  This  is  the 
principle  which  I  would  learn  if  anyone  would  teach  nie.  But 
I  have  failed  either  to  discover  it  of  myself,  or  to  learn  from 
anyone  else  the  nature  of  the  best  approach  to  it.  I  will,  how- 
ever, exhibit  to  you,  if  you  like,  what  I  have  found  to  be  the 
second  best  mode  of  inquiring  into  the  principle  of  Cause. " 

"I  should  like  to  hear  that,"  Cebes  replied. 

Socrates  proceeded:  "As  I  had  failed  in  the  contemplation 
of  Cause  in  its  true  existence,  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  be 
careful  not  to  lose  the  eye  of  my  soul,  just  as  people  may 
injure  their  bodily  eye  by  gazing  directly  at  the  sun.  This 
thought  occurred  to  me.  And  I  was  afraid  that  my  soul  might 
be  blinded  altogether  if  I  looked  at  things  with  my  eyes  or  tried 
by  the  help  of  the  other  senses  to  apprehend  them.  So  I  thought 
that  I  had  better  have  recourse  to  Ideas  and  seek  in  them  the 
nature  of  Cause.  This  was  the  method  which  I  adopted.  First 
I  assumed  some  principle  which  I  judged  to  be  the  strongest. 
Then  I  affirmed  as  true  whatever  seemed  to  agree  with  this. 
That  which  disagreed  I  regarded  as  untrue,  I  should  like, 
however,  to  explain  my  meaning  more  clearly,  as  I  do  not  think 
that  you  understand  me." 

"No  indeed,"  relied  Cebes,  "not  very  well." 

"There  is  nothing  new,"  Socrates  continued,  "in  what  I 
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am  about  to  tell  you.  It  is  only  what  I  have  always  and  every- 
where been  repeating.  I  want  to  show  you  the  nature  of  that 
Cause  which  has  occupied  iny  thoughts.  To  do  this  I  shall  refer 
to  familiar  words  and  assume,  first  of  all,  that  there  is  an 
absolute  Idea  of  Beauty,  Goodness,  Greatness,  and  the  like. 
Grant  me  this,  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  you  the  nature  of 
Cause  and  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.77 

"You  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  proof,  as  I  grant  you 
this/'  said  Cebes. 

"Well  then,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  agree  with 
me  in  the  next  step.  I  think  that  if  there  be  anything  beautiful 
other  than  absolute  Beauty,  it  can  be  beautiful  only  insofar 
as  it  partakes  of  absolute  Beauty.  This  I  should  say  of  every- 
thing. Do  you  agree  with  such  a  notion  of  the  Cause  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  agree." 

Socrates  continued:  "I  know  nothing  and  can  understand 
nothing  of  any  other  of  these  wise  causes  which  are  alleged. 
If  a  person  says  to  me  that  the  bloom  of  color,  or  form,  or 
anything  else  of  that  sort  is  a  source  of  beauty,  it  only  confuses 
me.  I  simply,  singly,  and  perhaps  foolishly  hold  and  am 
assured  in  my  own  mind  that  nothing  makes  a  thing  beautiful 
but  the  presence  of  Beauty.  And  this  it  acquires  by  participa- 
tion in  the  Idea  of  Beauty.  As  to  the  manner,  I  am  uncertain. 
Still  I  stoutly  contend  that  by  Beauty  all  beautiful  things 
become  "beautiful.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  safe 
answer  that  I  can  give.  To  that  I  cling,  persuaded  that  I  shall 
never  be  overthrown.  Do  you  not  agree  to  that?" 

"What  you  say  is  most  true,"  said  Simmias  and  Cebes, 
both  speaking  at  once. 

And  that  was  the  feeling  of  the  whole  company  at  the  time. 
After  all  this  was  admitted  and  they  had  agreed  that  Ideas 
exist  and  that  the  other  things  which  derive  their  names  from 
them  participate  in  them,  Socrates,  if  I  remember  rightly,  said : 
"I  would  now  show  that  all  opposites  exclude  what  is  their 
opposite.  Socrates  has  smallness  when  compared  with  the 
largeness  of  Simmias.  And  Phaedo  exceeds  Simmias  in  size. 
This  is  not  because  Phaedo  is  Phaedo,  but  because  Phaedo 
has  largeness  when  compared  to  Simmias,  who  is  compara- 
tively smaller." 

"That  is  true." 

"Therefore,  Simmias  is  said  to  be  large  and  is  also  said 
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to  be  small.  Being  in  a  mean  between  Socrates  and  Phaedo,  lie 
exceeds  the  smallness  of  the  one  by  Ms  largeness,  and  allows 
the  largeness  of  the  other  to  exceed  his  smallness. "  He  added, 
laughing,  "I  am  speaking  like  a  book,  but  I  believe  that  what 
I  say  is  true." 

Simmias  assented  to  this. 

i  4My  reason  for  saying  this  is  what  I  want  yon  to  agree  with 
me  in  thinking  that  absolute  Largeness  will  never  be  large 
and  also  small.  Again,  that  largeness  in  us,  that  is,  in  the  con- 
crete, will  never  admit  the  small  and  will  never  adroit  of  being 
exceeded.  Instead  of  this,  one  of  two  things  will  happen.  Either 
the  larger  will  depart  before  the  opposite,  which  is  the  less,  or 
at  the  advance  of  the  less  will  cease  to  exist.  Never  will  large- 
ness, if  admitting  smallness,  be  changed  by  it.  For  instance, 
I  admit  of  smallness  when  compared  with  Simmias.,  but  remain 
just  as  I  was  and  am  the  same  small  person.  So  it  is  that  as  the 
Idea  of  Largeness  cannot  condescend  ever  to  be  or  become 
small,  in  a  like  manner,  the  smallness  in  us  cannot  be,  or  become 
large.  Nor  can  any  other  opposite  which  remains  the  same  ever 
be,  or  become  its  own  opposite,  but  must  either  withdraw  or 
perish  in  the  change. ' ' 

"That,"  replied  Cebes,  "is  quite  my  notion/' 

"Tell  me,  then,"  said  Socrates,  "what  is  it  the  inherence 
of  which  will  render  the  body  alive?" 

"The  soul,"  he  replied. 

"This  is  always  the  case;  and  whatever  the  soul  possesses, 
to  that  she  comes  bearing  life.  Consider,  then,  whether  there 
is  any  opposite  to  life," 

"There  is,  and  we  call  it  death." 

'  *  Then  the  soul  will  never  receive  the  opposite  of  what  she 
brings.  Now,"  he  said,  "we  call  the  odd  that  principle  which 
repels  the  even.  What,  then,  do  we  call  that  principle  which 
does  not  admit  of  death?" 

"The  immortal,"  responded  Cebes. 

' '  True*  Therefore  the  soul  does  not  admit  of  death  because  it 
is  immortal." 

"That  is  proved,  Socrates." 

"If  the  immortal  is  imperishable,  the  soul,  which  we  have 
just  proved  to  be  immortal,  cannot  perish  when  attacked  "by 
death.  The  preceding  argument  shows  that  the  soul  will  not 
admit  of  death  or  ever  be  dead,  any  more  than  three  or  the 
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odd  number  will  admit  of  the  even,  or  fire  or  the  heat  in  fire, 
of  the  cold.  Yet  a  person  may  say:  *  Although  the  odd  will  not 
become  even  at  the  approach  of  the  even,  why  may  it  not 
perish  and  the  even  take  its  place?'  To  him  who  makes  this 
objection,  we  cannot  answer  that  the  odd  principle  is  imperish- 
able. This  has  not  been  acknowledged.  If  this  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, however,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
contending  that  at  the  approach  of  the  even,  the  odd  principle 
and  the  number  three  took  up  their  departure.  The  same 
argument  would  have  held  good  of  fire  and  heat  or  any  other 
thing/' 

"Very  true." 

"Similarly,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal.  If  the 
immortal  is  also  imperishable,  then  the  soul  will  be  imperish- 
able as  well  as  immortal.  But  if  not,  some  other  proof  of  its 
imperishableness  will  have  to  be  given. " 

"No  other  proof  is  needed/7  he  said,  "for  if  the  immortal, 
being  eternal,  is  liable  to  perish,  then  nothing  is  imperishable. " 

"Yes,"  replied  Socrates,  "all  men  will  agree  that  God  and 
the  essential  form  of  life  and  the  immortal  in  general  will 
never  perish.  Seeing  that  the  immortal  is  indestructible,  the 
soul,  if  it  is  immortal,  can  never  perish.  This  being  so,  when 
death  attacks  a  man,  the  mortal  portion  of  him  dies,  while  the 
immortal  goes  out  of  the  way  of  death  and  is  preserved.  The 
soul  is  imperishable.  Thus,  our  souls  are  immortal  and  im- 
perishable and  will  exist  in  another  world. " 

"You  have  convinced  me,  Socrates, "  said  Oebes,  "and 
there  is  nothing  more  to  which  I  can  object.  But  if  my  friend 
Simmias,  or  anyone  else,  has  any  further  objection,  he  had 
better  speak  out.  I  do  not  know  how  there  could  ever  be  a  more 
fitting  time  to  which  he  might  defer  the  discussion." 

"I  have  nothing  more  to  say,"  replied  Simmias.  "Nor  did 
I  see  any  room  for  uncertainty,  except  that  which  arises 
necessarily  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject  and  the  feeble- 
ness of  man. " 

^Simmias,"  replied  Socrates,  "that  is  well  said.  First 
Principles,  even  when  they  appear  certain,  should  always  be 
carefully  considered.  However,  when  they  have  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  then,  with  a  certain  hesitating  confi- 
dence in  human  reason,  I  think  we  may  follow  them." 
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Life  in  the  World  Beyond 

"0  my  friends, "  said  Socrates,  "since  the  soul  is  really 
immortal,  what  care  should  be  taken  of  it,  not  only  in  respect 
to  life,  but  to  eternity !  From  this  point  of  view,  the  danger  of 
neglecting  it  does  appear  to  be  awful.  If  death  were  the  end 
of  all,  the  wicked  would  be  quit  not  only  of  their  bodies,  but 
of  their  evil,  together  with  their  souls.  Since,  however,  the 
soul  is  immortal,  there  is  no  release  from  evil  except  through 
the  attainment  of  virtue  and  wisdom.  This  is  true.  For  the  soul, 
when  progressing  to  the  other  world,  takes  nothing  with  it 
but  its  nurture  and  education.  These  greatly  benefit  or  injure 
the  departed  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  pilgrimage  in  the 
other  world. 

"For  after  death,  the  genius  of  each  individual  to  whom  he 
belonged  in  life  leads  him  to  a  certain  place  in  which  the 
dead  are  judged.  When  they  have  received  their  due  and 
remained  for  their  allotted  time  of  many  ages,  another  guide 
brings  them  back  to  earth.  If  a  soul  be  impure,  having-  com- 
mitted evil  deeds  or  foul  murder,  no  one  will  be  its  guide. 
Alone  it  wanders  in  pain  until  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled. 
Then  it  is  borne  irresistibly  to  its  own  fitting  habitation.  Every 
pure  and  just  soul  which  has  passed  through  life  in  the  com- 
pany and  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods,  likewise  has  its 
proper  home. 

"The  earth  has  many  wonderful  regions  and  is  indeed  in 
nature  and  extent  very  unlike  the  notions  of  geographers* 
This  I  believe  on  the  authority  of  one  who  shall  be  nameless. 
My  conviction  is  that  the  earth  is  a  round  body  and  is  hindered 
from  falling  or  inclining  in  any  way  by  equability  of  the  sur- 
rounding heaven  and  by  her  own  equipoise.  I  believe  too  that 
the  earth  is  very  vast.  "We  who  dwell  in  this  region  are  like 
frogs  about  a  marsh,  inhabiting  a  small  portion  only.  Numer- 
ous others  dwell  in  many  like  places. " 

"Your  opinions  are  surely  interesting, "  said  Simmias. 

"But  the  true  earth  is  pure  and  in  the  heaven.  We  who  live 
in  these  hollows  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that  -we  dwell 
above,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  just  as  if  a  creature 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  to  fancy  itself  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  If  it  had  never  come  up  because  of  feebleness  and 
sluggishness,  and  had  never  lifted  up  its  head  and  seen  or 
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heard  about  this  other,  fairer  region,  it  simply  would  not  know. 
This  is  exactly  our  case.  If  any  man  could  arrive  at  the  exterior 
limit  or  take  the  wings  of  a  bird  and  fly  upward,  he  would  see  a 
world  beyond.  Moreover,  if  the  nature  of  man  could  sustain 
the  sight,  he  would  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  place  of  the 
true  heaven  and  the  true  light.  Of  that  upper  earth  which 
is  under  the  heaven,  I  can  tell  you  a  tale  worth  hearing." 

"And  we,  Socrates,'7  replied  Simmias,  "shall  listen 
intently. " 

6 '  The  tale,  my  friend,  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  place,  the 
earth,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  like  one  of  those  balls 
which  have  leather  coverings  in  twelve  pieces.  It  is  of  sundry 
colors,  of  which  those  used  on  earth  by  painters  are  only  a 
sample.  There  all  stones  are  like  our  precious  stones,  but  fairer 
still.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  unlike  our  jewels,  they  are 
not  infected  and  corroded  by  the  briny  elements  which  coagu- 
late among  us,  breeding  foulness  and  disease  in  earth  and 
stones,  as  well  as  in  animals  and  plants.  These  jewels  of  the 
upper  earth  are  visible  in  abundance,  and  blessed  is  he  who 
sees  them.  Our  precious  stones  are  but  fragments  of  these. 

"Upon  the  upper  earth  are  also  souls  of  animals  and  of 
men,  dwelling  in  the  air.  The  air  is  used  by  them  as  earth  by 
us,  and  the  ether  is  to  them  what  air  is  to  us.  Moreover,  they 
have  no  disease  and  live  much  longer  than  we  do.  And  all  of 
their  senses  are  in  a  far  greater  state  of  perfection  than  are 
ours.  They  have  temples  and  sacred  places  in  which  the  gods 
really  dwell.  In  addition,  they  are  conscious  of  the  gods  and 
converse  with  them.  And  their  other  blessedness  is  compar- 
able to  this. 

"Such  is  the  nature  of  the  whole  earth  and  of  the  things 
which  are  around  it.  In  the  hollows  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
there  are  many  regions  into  and  out  of  which  there  flows  a 
vast  tide  of  water.  There  are  huge  subterranean  rivers  of  fire, 
and  streams  of  liquid  mud-  Many  poets  have  called  this  region 
Tartarus.  The  rivers  which  flow  into  and  out  of  Tartarus  are 
many,  mighty,  and  diverse,  but  there  are  four  principal  ones. 
Acheron,  one  of  these  rivers,  flows  into  the  lake,  Acherusian, 
where  the  souls  of  most  of  the  dead  go.  Each  soul,  after  remain- 
ing there  for  its  appointed  time,  which  varies  according  to  its 
particular  nature,  is  sent  back  to  be  born  again  as  a  living 
being. 
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"Such  is  the  nature  of  the  other  world.  And  when  the  dead 
arrive,  they  first  have  sentence  passed  upon  them  according 
to  whether  or  not  they  have  lived  well.  Those  who  appear  to 
have  lived  neither  well  nor  ill  go  to  the  river  Acheron.  There 
they  mount  such  conveyances  as  they  can  get  and  are  carried 
to  the  lake,  where  they  dwell  to  he  purified  by  suffering  the 
penalty  of  their  wrongs.  They  are  hereby  absolved  and  receive 
the  rewards  of  their  good  deeds  according  to  their  due.  Those, 
however,  who  appear  to  be  incurable  by  reason  of  the  great- 
ness of  their  crimes — terrible  deeds  of  sacrilege,  violent  mur- 
ders, or  the  like — are  hurled  into  Tartarus  and  never  coine 
out.  Those  who  are  remarkable  for  having  led  holy  lives  are 
temporarily  released  from  this  earthly  prison  and  go  to  their 
pure  home,  which  is  above.  Finally,  those  who  have  fully  puri- 
fied themselves  with  philosophy  live  henceforth  altogether 
without  the  body,  in  mansions  indescribably  fairer  than  those 
of  this  earth/' 

Socrates9  Parting  Admonition 

"Wherefore,  Simmias,  seeing  all  these  things,  what  ought 
not  we  do  in  order  to  obtain  virtue  and  wisdom  in  this  life? 
Fair  is  the  prize  and  the  hope  great!  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  soul  and  its 
mansions  is  exactly  true.  A  man  of  sense  would  hardly  say 
that.  But  I  do  say  that  inasmuch  as  the  soul  is  shown  to  be 
immortal,  one  may  venture  to  think,  not  improperly  or 
unworthily,  that  something  of  this  kind  is  true.  Accordingly, 
I  say,  let  a  man  who  has  followed  after  the  pleasures  of 
knowledge  in  his  life  be  of  good  cheer  about  his  soul.  He 
need  not  be  afraid  if  he  has  cast  away  the  pleasures  and 
ornaments  of  the  body  as  alien  to  him  and  hurtful  in  their 
effects,  and  if  he  has  adorned  his  soul  in  its  own  proper  jewels 
of  temperance,  justice,  courage,  nobility,  and  truth.  Arrayed 
in  these,  it  is  ready  to  go  on  its  journey  to  the  other  world  when 
its  time  comes. 

"You,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  and  all  other  men,  will  depart 
each  in  his  own  time.  I  will  go  now,  since  the  voice  of  fate 
calls.  Soon  I  must  drink  the  poison.  So  I  think  that  I  had 
better  repair  to  the  bath  first,  in  order  that  the  women  may 
not  have  the  trouble  of  washing  my  body  after  I  am  dead/7 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  Crito  said:  "Have  you 
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any  commands  for  us,  Socrates,  anything  to  say  about  your 
children,  or  any  other  matter  in  which  we  can  serve  yon?" 

"Nothing  in  particular/'  he  said.  "Only,  as  I  have  always 
told  you,  I  would  have  you  look  to  yourselves.  That  is  a  service 
which  you  may  always  be  doing  to  me  and  mine  as  well  as  to 
yourselves.  You  need  not  make  declarations  at  this  time.  If 
you  have  taken  no  thought  for  yourselves  and  walk  only  now 
for  the  first  time  according  to  the  precepts  which  I  have  given, 
the  warmth  of  your  professions  would  be  of  no  avail." 

"We  shall  endeavor  to  do  our  best,"  said  Crito.  "But  tell 
us  in  what  way  you  would  have  us  bury  you." 

"In  any  way  that  you  like,  only  you  must  get  hold  of  me  and 
take  care  that  I  do  not  walk  away  from  you."  Then  he  turned 
to  us  and  added  with  a  smile:  "Be  of  good  cheer,  my  dear 
Crito,  because  you  bury  my  body  only.  Do  that  as  is  usual, 
and  as  you  think  best." 

When  Socrates  had  spoken  these  words,  he  arose  and  went 
into  the  bath-chamber.  We  waited,  talking  and  thinking  of  the 
subject  we  had  discussed  and  of  the  greatness  of  our  sorrow. 
When  he  had  taken  his  bath,  his  children  were  brought  to  him 
— two  small  sons  and  one  older  one.  The  women  of  his  family 
also  came,  and  he  talked  to  them,  giving  a  few  directions.  Then 
he  dismissed  them. 

Now  the  hour  of  sunset  was  near  and  when  Socrates  sat 
down  with  us  again,  not  much  was  said.  Soon  the  jailer  entered 
and  stood  by  him,  saying:  "Socrates,  I  know  that  you  are  the 
noblest  and  best  of  all  who  ever  came  to  this  place.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  impute  to  you  the  angry  feelings  of  other  men,  who 
rage  and  swear  at  me  when,  in  obedience  to  the  authorities, 
I  bid  them  drink  the  poison.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  not 
be  angry  with  me,  for,  as  you  are  aware,  others,  and  not  I,  are 
the  guilty  cause.  So,  fare  you  well,  and  try  to  bear  lightly  what 
must  be,  for  you  know  my  errand.  Then,  bursting  into  tears, 
he  turned  and  went  away. 

Socrates  looked  at  him  and  said :  "  I  return  your  good  wishes 
and  shall  do  as  you  bid."  Then, Burning  to  us,  he  said,  "How 
charming  the  man  is.  Since  I  have  been  in  prison  he  has  been 
good  to  me,  coming  to  see  me  and  at  times  talking  to  ine.  Now 
observe  how  generously  he  sorrows  for  me.  We  must  do  as  he 
says,  Crito.  Let  the  cup  be  brought,  if  the  poison  is  prepared 
If  not,  let  the  attendant  prepare  some." 
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«See,"  said  Crito,  "the  sun  is  still  upon  the  hilltops,  and 
many  a  one  has  taken  the  draught  late.  After  the  announcement 
has  heen  made  to  him,  he  has  eaten,  drunk,  and  indulged  in 
sensual  delights.  Do  not  hasten  then,  for  there  is  still  time." 

"  Yes,  Crito,  and  they  of  whom  you  speak  are  right  in  doing 
so,  for  they  think  that  they  will  gain  by  the  delay,  I?  however, 
am  right  in  not  doing  so,  for  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  gain 
anything  by  drinking  the  poison  a  little  later.  I  should  only 
be  saving  a  life  already  gone  and  could  only  laugh  at  myself 
for  this.  Please,  then,  do  as  I  say." 

Crito,  when  he  heard  this,  made  a  sign  to  the  servant,  who 
went  out  and  remained  for  some  time.  Finally,  lie  returned. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  man  who  was  to  administer  the 
poison.  Socrates  said:  "You,  my  good  friend  who  are  experi- 
enced in  these  matters,  shall  give  me  directions  how  I  am 
to  proceed. '  *  The  man  answered : '  *  You  have  only  to  walk  about 
until  your  legs  are  heavy,  and  then  lie  down.  The  poison  will 
then  act  of  itself."  At  the  same  time,  he  handed  the  cup  to 
Socrates,  who,  in  the  easiest  and  gentlest  manner,  without 
the  least  fear  or  change  of  color  or  feature,  looked  directly  at 
the  man,  took  the  cup,  and  said:  "What  do  you  say  about 
making  a  libation  from  this  cup  to  some  deity?  May  I,  or  not?  " 
The  man  answered:  "Socrates,  we  only  prepare  as  much  as 
we  deem  enough. "  "I  understand/5  Socrates  said,  "yet  I  must 
pray  to  the  gods  to  prosper  my  journey  from  this  world  to  that 
other.  May  this,  then,  my  prayer,  be  granted  to  me."  Holding 
the  cup  to  his  lips,  he  drank  the  poison. 

Hitherto,  most  of  us  had  been  able  to  control  our  sorrow. 
But  now,  when  we  saw  him  drinking  and  saw  too  that  he  had 
finished  the  draught,  we  could  no  longer  forbear.  In  spite  of 
myself,  my  tears  were  flowing  fast,  so  that  I  covered  my  face 
in  my  cloak  and  wept  for  myself,  Certainly  it  was  not  for  Mm 
that  I  wept,  but  at  the  thought  of  my  own  calamity  in  being 
deprived  of  such  a  companion.  Nor  was  I  the  first,  for  Crito, 
finding  himself  unable  to  restrain  his  tears,  had  already  gotten 
up  and  moved  away.  At  that  moment,  Apollodorus,  who  had 
been  weeping  all  the  time,  broke  out  into  a  loud  cry.  Socrates 
alone  retained  his  calmness. "  What  is  this  strange  outcry?  "  he 
said.  "I  sent  away  the  women  mainly  in  order  that  they  might 
not  offend  in  this  way.  I  have  heard  that  a  man  should  die  in 
peace.  Be  quiet  then,  and  have  patience. "  "When  we  heard  that, 
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we  were  ashamed  and  refrained  from  onr  tears. 

Socrates  now  walked  about  until  Ms  legs  began  to  fail.  Then 
he  lay  on  his  back,  and  the  man  who  gave  him  the  poison  looked 
now  and  then  at  his  feet  and  legs.  After  a  while  he  pressed 
Socrates'  foot  and  asked  if  he  could  feel  it.  He  said,  "No." 
Then  the  attendant  pressed  his  thighs,  and  so  passing  upwards, 
he  showed  us  that  Socrates  was  cold  and  rigid.  Socrates  felt 
them  himself  and  said.  "When  the  poison  reaches  the  heart, 
that  will  be  the  end.'7  At  this  time  he  uncovered  his  face,  for 
he  had  previously  covered  himself  up,  and  said :  * '  Crito,  I  owe 
a  cock  to  Asclepius.  "Will  you  remember  to  pay  the  debt?" 

"The  debt  shall  be  paid,"  said  Crito.  "Is  there  anything 
else?"  There  was  no  answer  to  the  question.  In  a  moment 
Socrates  was  dead. 

Such  were  the  last  hours  of  our  friend,  whom  I  may  truly 
call  the  most  wise,  the  most  just,  and  the  best  of  all  men  whom 
I  have  ever  known. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Here,  it  is  not  Socrates  but  an  Athenian  stranger  who  takes 
the  leading  part.  He  meets  with  two  friends  in  the  cave  of 
Zeus,  where  the  most  venerable  mysteries  are  performed.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  establish  laws  which  will  make  a 
city  at  once  ideal  and  practical.  The  laws  here  considered 
deal  with  the  punishment  of  unbelievers.  The  unbelievers 
demand,  however,  that  they  should  be  reasoned  with  before 
they  are  commanded  by  law.  In  this  manner  arise  the  pre- 
ambles to  the  laws,  which  demonstrate  why  unbelievers  should 
change  their  views  or  be  punished* 

God  is  the  highest,  best,  and  most  eternal  ruling  principle; 
he  manifests  in  human  beings  as  individualized  soul.  The 
highest  act  of  man  is  to  strive  towards  God.  Though  evil  is 
present  in  the  soul,  the  way  to  escape  from  it  is  to  become  like 
God  by  being  just  and  holy.  To  this  end  theology  is  the  medium 
of  moral  education. 

It  is  with  genuine  zeal  that  Plato  deals  with  the  impious, 
of  whom  there  are  three  classes.  There  are  the  atheists,  who 
disbelieve  in  the  gods ;  those  who  acknowledge  the  gods,  but 
think  they  have  no  regard  for  man ;  and  those  who  imagine  that 
the  gods  may  be  bribed  by  gifts.  Plato  takes  a  strong  attitude 
against  the  impious  because  they  cause  serious  trouble,  and 
because  their  impiety  arises  out  of  the  conceit  of  wisdom.  It  is 
this  conceit,  which  is  actually  ignorance,  that  gives  rise  to 
erroneous  beliefs  concerning  deity. 

In  refutation  of  the  atheists,  the  argument  is  advanced  that 
both  the  order  in  the  universe  and  the  general  belief  of  man- 
kind prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  gods.  Chance  does 
not  rule  the  world,  as  the  impious  believe.  Law  and  religion 
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are  not  mere  convention  designed  to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  God  exists  and  soul  exists,  These  principles  are 
prior  to  Nature  and  are  not  determined  by  chance.  Being  self- 
moved,  they  are  the  cause  of  motion,  and  hence,  of  life  in  all 
other  things. 

Soul  has  two  aspects.  One  phase  is  desirable  and  good,  the 
other  is  undesirable  and  evil.  The  world  is  rightly  governed 
when  it  is  controlled  by  the  better  aspect  of  soul.  This  one 
has  a  motion  which  Is  akin  to  mind,  but  the  soul's  other  aspect, 
that  of  senselessness  and  folly,  has  a  motion  which  is  inhar- 
monious and  irregular. 

The  opinion  held  by  the  second  class  of  the  impious,  those 
who  believe  that  the  gods  exist  but  take  no  heed  of  man,  has 
grown  because  men  have  seen  the  unrighteous  prospering. 
They  forget  that  the  gods,  being  all-wise  and  good,  cannot 
fitly  be  compared  to  unworthy  artists  who  attend  only  to  the 
great  and  neglect  the  small.  They  forget  that  man  is  a  posses- 
sion of  the  gods  that  they  will  not  neglect.  Far  from  being 
neglected  by  the  gods,  the  souls  of  men  have  been  assigned 
to  their  places  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  evil.  The  evil  soul  will  sink  ever  lower  into  the  abyss.  This 
is  the  justice  of  heaven  which  none  may  escape,  for  the  gods 
will  not  permit  evil  to  have  the  ultimate  triumph. 

The  third  and  most  wicked  class  of  unbelievers  is  that  which 
maintains  that  the  gods  exist  but  can  be  propitiated  by  gifts 
and  sacrifices.  This  class  conceives  of  the  gods  as  acting  like 
the  vilest  of  men,  who  will  betray  their  trust  for  a  bribe.  We 
cannot,  however,  with  the  slightest  reason,  assume  such  a 
belief  to  be  true. 

After  the  preamble  comes  the  law.  The  impious  who,  while 
disbelieving,  intend  no  harm  by  their  impiety,  are  to  be  pun- 
ished with  five  years'  imprisonment.  In  the  event  of  a  second 
offense,  the  penalty  must  be  death.  The  worst  sort  of  dis- 
believers, who  are  not  only  impious  but  also  craftily  unjust, 
using  their  impiety  for  personal  gain,  shall  be  imprisoned  for 
life.  When  they  die,  their  bodies  shall  be  cast  beyond  the  city 's 
borders.  As  a  further  protective  measure  against  impiety, 
the  law  must  also  prevent  the  practice  of  religious  rites  in 
private  houses. 

By  supporting  the  traditional  faith  of  the  people  with 
philosophy,  Plato  quickens  their  religion  and  establishes  it 
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on  a  reasonable  basis*  He  perfects  man's  concept  of  his  rela- 
tion with  the  universe  as  a  basis  for  moral  education.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  his  theology  was  embraced  by  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  structure  upon  which  to  build  a 
Christian  philosophy.  As  early  as  three  hundred  A  JD.,  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  and  later  others,  including  St.  Augustine, 
adopted  Plato's  metaphysics  as  a  foundation  to  support  the 
principles  of  the  Church. 

In  connection  with  this  Section,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
consider  "The  Science  of  Universal  wisdom/'  "The  Danger 
of  Improper  Prayer,"  and  "The  Enigma  of  Friendship,"  all 
of  which  are  in  Chapter  Four  of  Book  Four, 
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Types  of  Impiety 


We  have  now  to  proceed  by  determining  what  is  to  be  the 
punishment  of  those  who  speak  or  act  insolently  toward  the 
gods.  But  first  we  must  give  them  an  admonition  which  may 
be  in  the  following  terms :  No  one  ever  intentionally  does  any 
unholy  act  or  utters  any  unlawful  word  while  retaining  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  the  gods.  He  who  does  such  things 
must  have  supposed  one  of  three  things.  He  either  believes  that 
the  gods  do  not  exist ;  or,  that  if  they  do  exist  they  take  no  care 
of  man;  or,  that  they  may  be  easily  appeased  by  sacrifice  or 
turned  from  their  course  by  prayers. 

What,  0  Stranger,  shall  we  say  or  legislate  against  these 
persons  ? 

My  good  friend  Cleinias,  let  us  first  hear  the  jests  which  1 
suspect  that  they  in  their  superiority  will  utter  against  us. 
"You  speak  truly,"  they  will  say.  "Some  of  us  deny  the  very 
existence  of  the  gods ;  others,  as  you  say,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they  do  not  care  about  us;  and  others,  that  they  are  turned 
from  their  course  by  gifts.  Now  in  the  matter  of  laws,  we  have 
a  right  to  claim,  as  you  yourself  allowed,  that  before  you  are 
hard  upon  us  and  threaten  us,  you  should  argue  with  us  and 
convince  us.  You  should  first  attempt  to  teach  and  persuade  us 
by  reasonable  evidences  that  there  are  gods,  and  also  that 
they  are  too  good  to  be  unrighteous  or  be  turned  from  their 
course  by  gifts.  It  is  when  we  hear  these  and  the  like  things 
said  of  them  by  those  esteemed  to  be  the  best  of  poets,  orators, 
prophets,  and  priests,  that  the  thoughts  of  most  of  us  are  set 
not  upon  abstaining  from  unrighteous  acts,  but  upon  doing 
them,  with  the  notion  that  they  can  afterwards  be  atoned  for. 
Show  us  that  the  gods  exist,  and  who  knows  but  that  we  shall 
then  hearken  to  you  by  following  them.  And  now  if  our  request 
is  a  fair  one,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  please  accept  our  challenge.'  * 

But,  Stranger,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  existence 
of  the  gods.  In  the  first  place,  the  earth,  sun,  stars,  universe, 
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and  fair  order  of  the  seasons  furnish  proofs  of  their  existence. 
My  friend,  I  do  not  much  regard  the  contempt  with  which 
the  profane  will  assail  us  for  our  belief  in  the  gods.  But  you 
should  understand  it  better.  You  fancy  that  the  minds  of 
the  impious  rush  into  impiety  only  from  a  love  of  sensual 
pleasure.  The  reason,  however,  is  a  very  grievous  sort  of 
ignorance  which  is  imagined  to  be  the  greatest  wisdom.  At 
Athens,  for  instance,  there  are  tales  preserved  in  writing 
which  the  virtue  of  your  state  refuses  to  admit,  but  the  young 
sometimes  believe.  These  tales  I  cannot  praise  or  think  useful 
or  at  all  true,  because  they  speak  disrespectfully  of  the  gods. 
Nor  can  I  let  our  younger  generation  off  when  they  do  mis- 
chief by  believing  them.  Do  but  mark  the  effect  of  their  words 
when  you  and  I  argue  for  the  existence  of  the  gods.  Even  when 
we  produce  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  earth,  claiming  for  them 
a  divine  being,  the  impious  still  do  not  believe.  These  young 
would-be  philosophers  say  that  the  gods  are  earth  and  stones 
only,  which  can  have  no  care  at  all  of  human  affairs;  To  them 
all  religion  is  a  cooking  up  of  words  and  make-believe. 

One  such  impious  nature  would  be  bad  enough,  and  you 
imply  that  there  are  many  of  them ! 

Well,  then,  what  shall  we  say  or  do?  Shall  we  assume  that 
the  impious  are  accusing  us  of  being  unholy  men  and  assume 
that  they  will  say  of  us,  "How  dreadful  that  you  should  legis- 
late on  the  supposition  that  there  are  gods  I"  Shall  we  make  a 
defense?  Or  shall  we  leave  these  impious  souls  and  return  to 
the  promulgation  of  our  laws  against  them,  lest  the  preamble 
should  become  longer  than  the  law?  The  discourse  will  surely 
be  extended  if  we  treat  the  impiously  disposed  as  they  deserve 
— partly  arguing  with  them,  partly  frightening  them,  or  invit- 
ing aversion  in  them — and  then  proceed  to  the  requisite 
enactments. 

But  Stranger,  why  should  brevity  be  preferred  to  length? 
There  is  nobody  to  hurry  us.  Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to 
prefer  the  shorter  to  the  better  way?  It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
consequence  to  prove  that  there  are  gods,  that  they  are  good, 
and  that  they  regard  justice  more  than  men  do.  The  demon- 
stration of  this  would  be  the  best  and  most  noble  preamble 
of  all  our  laws.  Therefore,  let  us  consider  the  entire  matter, 
summoning  up  all  the  power  of  persuasion  which  we  possess. 
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Explanation  of  Disbelief 

By  all  means,  Cleinias !  When  I  see  you  thus  in  earnest,  I  feel 
impelled  to  offer  up  a  prayer  for  success.  "Who  can  be  cairn 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  gods  I  Who 
can  avoid  hating  and  abhorring  the  men  who  are  the  cause  of 
this  argument!  I  speak  of  those  who  will  not  believe  what 
they  have  heard  as  babes  from  their  mothers  and  nurses  con- 
cerning the  reality  of  the  gods.  These  are  they  who  have  also 
heard  and  seen  their  parents  offering  up  sacrifices.  They  have 
likewise  seen  and  heard  the  invocations  which  are  made  by 
Greeks  in  all  the  various  turns  of  good  and  evil  fortune,  not 
as  if  they  thought  that  there  were  no  gods?  but  as  if  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  existence.  When  men,  knowing  all 
these  things,  despise  the  gods  on  no  real  grounds  and  force 
us  to  say  what  we  are  now  saying,  how  can  anyone  remonstrate 
with  them  in  gentle  terms,  if  he  has  yet  to  begin  by  proving  to 
them  the  very  existence  of  gods  I  Yet  the  attempt  must  be  made. 
It  would  be  unseemly  for  one-half  of  mankind  to  go  mad  in 
its  lust  of  pleasure,  and  the  other  half  in  its  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  sensualities. 

Our  address  to  these  lost  and  perverted  natures  should  not 
be  spoken  in  passion.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  to  select  some 
one  of  them  and  gently  reason  with  him,  smothering  our  anger. 
"0  my  son,"  we  will  say  to  him,  "you  are  young,  and  the 
advance  of  time  will  make  you  reverse  many  opinions  which, 
you  now  hold.  Therefore,  wait  with  patience  until  the  time 
comes.  Do  not  attempt  to  judge  of  the  highest  matters  at 
present.  For  that  of  which  you  now  think  nothing,  is  the  highest 
— to  know  the  gods  rightly  and  to  live  accordingly.  Let  me 
begin  by  indicating  to  you  one  point  which  is  of  great  impor- 
tance. You  and  your  friends  are  not  the  first  who  have  held  this 
false  opinion  about  the  gods.  There  have  always  been  numerous 
persons  who  have  had  the  same  disorder.  I  have  known  many 
of  them.  What  is  the  true  doctrine?  This,  you  will  discover 
by  the  help  of  the  legislator  and  others  if  you  are  patient  and 
take  my  advice.  In  the  meantime,  take  heed,  lest  you  offend 
the  gods." 

Thus  far,  Stranger,  your  address  is  excellent. 

These  impious  philosophers  have  a  strange  doctrine  that  all 
things  which  are  or  have  been  or  will  be,  exist — some  by 
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nature,  some  by  chance,  and  some  by  art.  They  say  that  the 
greatest  and  fairest  things  are  done  by  nature  and  chance. 
The  lesser  are  accomplished  by  art,  which,  receiving  from 
nature  the  greater  and  primeval  creations,  fashions  them  in 
detail.  These  lesser  works  are  generally  termed  artificial. 

What  do  you  and  these  philosophers  mean? 

You  will  understand  the  meaning  of  such  philosophers  better 
if  I  take  the  elements  as  an  example.  They  mean  to  say  that 
fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  all  exist  by  nature  and  chance  and 
not  by  divine  art.  The  bodies  which  come  next  in  order,  the 
earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  have  been  created  by  the  help  of 
the  four  inanimate  elements  and  are  moved  by  chance  and  some 
inherent  influence.  They  further  say  that  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  are  chance  affinities  of  opposites  which  have  been 
united  by  necessity.  This,  as  they  say,  is  the  manner  in  which 
all  things  have  been  created.  Not  by  the  action  of  mind  or  of 
any  god  or  from  art,  but  by  nature  and  chance  which,  they 
say,  came  first.  Mind  and  art  sprang  up  after  these.  They  are 
of  mortal  birth  and  produce,  in  play,  certain  imitations  of  the 
truth,  such  as  music  and  gymnastics,  which  co-operate  with 
nature. 

What  is  worse,  Cleinias,  these  philosophers  say  that  the 
gods  exist  neither  by  nature  nor  by  art.  They  come  into  being 
only  by  the  laws  of  states  and  according  to  the  agreement  of 
those  who  make  them.  Thus  the  gods  are  different  in  different 
places.  Moreover,  they  assert  that  the  honorable  is  one  thing 
by  nature  and  another  thing  by  law,  and  that  the  principles  of 
justice  have  no  existence  at  all  in  nature.  This  explains  why 
mankind  is  always  disputing  about  them  and  altering  them. 
These  are  the  sayings  of  wise  men,  poets,  and  prose  writers, 
which  find  a  way  into  the  minds  of  youth.  In  this  manner  do 
the  young  fall  into  impieties,  under  the  idea  that  the  gods 
are  not  such  as  our  law  bids  them  imagine.  Hence,  there  arise 
contentions,  for  the  philosophers  of  whom  we  speak  invite  our 
youth  to  lead  a  true  life  according  to  nature.  That,  as  they 
see  it,  is  to  live  in  dominion  over  others  and  not  in  legal  subjec- 
tion to  law.  What  should  the  lawgiver  do  when  this  evil  is  of 
long  standing  and  difficult  to  explain  to  the  multitude? 

What  a  dreadful  picture  you  have  given,  Stranger.  How 
great  is  the  injury  which  results  to  young  men,  families  and 
states!  If,  however,  persuasion  be  at  all  possible,  then  a 
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legislator  ought  never  to  weary  of  persuading  men  to  accept 

the  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  gods. 

Stranger,  I  like  what  onr  friend  Cleinias  is  saying. 

Yes,  Megillus,  and  we  must  do  as  he  proposes.  If  impious 
discourses  were  not  scattered  throughout  the  world,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  the  argument  in  support  of  the  existence 
of  the  gods.  Tell  me  then,  Cleinias — for  I  must  ask  you  to  he 
my  partner — does  not  he  who  talks  in  this  way  conceive  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  air  to  be  the  first  elements  of  all  things! 
These  he  calls  nature,  and  out  of  these  he  supposes  the  soul  to 
be  formed. 

Very  true. 

Then,  by  Heaven,  we  have  discovered  the  source  of  this  vain 
opinion  held  by  all  these  physical  investigators.  They  affirm 
that  which  is  really  the  first  cause  of  the  generation  and 
destruction  of  all  things  to  be  not  first,  but  last.  That  which 
is  last,  they  place  first.  Hence,  they  have  fallen  into  error  about 
the  true  nature  of  the  gods.  Nearly  all  of  them,  my  friends, 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  power  of  the  soul,  espe- 
cially in  what  relates  to  its  origin.  They  do  not  know  that  soul 
is  among  the  first  of  all  things  and  precedes  all  bodies,  being 
the  chief  author  of  their  changes.  If  this  is  true  and  the  soul 
is  older  than  the  body,  must  not  the  things  which  are  of  the 
soul's  kindred  necessarily  be  anterior  to  those  which  appertain 
to  the  body? 

Certainly. 

Then  mind,  art,  and  law  will  all  be  prior  to  that  which  is 
hard,  soft,  heavy,  and  light.  So,  too,  great  and  primitive  works 
and  actions  will  be  works  of  art.  Likewise,  if  the  soul  can  be 
proved  to  be  a  primeval  element,  instead  of  fire  or  air,  et  cetera 
— as  these  false  philosophers  maintain — then  in  tie  truest 
sense,  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  by  nature  and  to  have  a 
creative  power.  We  shall  take  this  as  our  next  point.  Let  us, 
however,  be  on  our  guard  lest  this  discussion,  which  appears 
to  be  easy,  give  us  the  slip.  I  think,  therefore,  that  I  had  better 
first  ask  and  then  answer  the  questions  myself  while  you  listen 
in  safety.  Come  then,  and  if  ever  we  are  to  call  upon  the  gods, 
let  us  call  upon  them  now  in  all  seriousness  to  come  to  the 
demonstration  of  their  own  existence. 
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Proof  That  Gods  Exist 

"When  questions  such  as  we  have  been  discussing  are  asked 
of  me,  my  safest  procedure  would  appear  to  be  as  follows: 
Someone,  for  instance,  says  to  me,  "0  Stranger,  when  and 
how  are  all  things  created!"  Clearly,  they  are  created  when  the 
first  principle  or  number  receives  increase  and  attains  to  the 
second  dimension,  and  from  this,  reaching  the  third,  becomes 
perceptible  to  sense.  Everything  which  is  thus  changing  and 
moving  is  in  process  of  generation  and  has  real  existence  only 
when  at  rest.  Now  there  are  two  of  the  ten  total  numbers  or 
movements  in  the  universe  with  which  our  present  inquiry  is 
concerned.  Assume  that  there  is  a  motion  which  is  able  to  move 
other  things,  but  not  to  move  itself.  That  is  one  kind.  There 
is  another  kind  which  can  move  itself  as  well  as  other  things, 
working  in  composition  and  decomposition,  by  increase  and 
diminution.  "We  will  assume  that  which  moves  other  things, 
and  is  changed  by  others,  to  be  the  second  number  or  motion. 
But  that  which  changes  itself  and  others  has  a  place  in  every 
action  and  in  every  passion.  This  is  the  true  principle  of  change 
and  movement  in  all  that  truly  is,  and  we  shall  call  it  the  First 
Number  or  Motion.  Of  all  the  ten  motions,  we  ought  to  prefer 
this  first  one  as  being  the  mightiest  and  most  efficient. 

I  mean  this :  When  one  thing  which  is  not  self -moving  moves 
another  so  as  to  cause  change,  and  that  moves  still  another, 
there  will  be  in  such  things  no  primary  changing  element.  How 
could  there  be,  considering  that  what  changes  first  will  always 
have  been  changed  by  another?  It  is  impossible!  But  when  the 
Self -Moved  changes  another,  and  that  again  another,  and  thus 
thousands  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  bodies  are  set  in  motion — 
must  not  the  beginning  of  all  this  motion  be  the  change  caused 
by  the  Self -Moving  Principle? 

I  quite  agree  with  you,  Stranger. 

Or,  in  answer  to  ourselves,  put  the  question  in  another  way. 
If,  as  most  of  these  philosophers  have  the  audacity  to  affirm, 
all  things  were  at  rest  in  one  mass,  which  of  the  above-men- 
tioned principles  of  motion  would  first  spring  up  among  them? 

Clearly,  the  Self -Moving. 

Then,  Cleinias,  we  must  say  that  Self-Motion,  being  the 
origin  of  existing  motions  as  well  as  of  motions  which  may  yet 
come  into  existence,  is  the  eldest  and  mightiest  principle  of 
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change.  Furthermore,  that  which  is  changed  by  another  and  yet 
moves  another  is  second.  At  this  stage  of  the  argument  let^  us 
put  a  question.  If  we  were  to  see  this  Self -Moving  power  exist- 
ing in  any  earthy,  watery,  or  fiery  substance,  simple  or  com- 
pound, how  should  we  describe  it!  Certainly  we  should  call 
it  Life.  And  when  we  see  soul  in  anything,  we  must  admit  that 
this  is  also  Life. 

You  mean  to  say  that  the  essence  which  is  defined  as  Self- 
Moving  is  identical  with  that  which  we  call  soul  I 

Yes !  And  if  this  is  true,  do  we  still  maintain  anything  to 
be  wanting  in  the  proof  that  the  soul  is  the  first  origin  and 
moving  power  of  all  that  has  been,  or  is,  or  will  be!  Could 
anyone  longer  deny  it,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  so  clearly  shown 
to  be  the  source  of  change  and  motion  in  all  things  f 

Most  certainly  not,  Stranger,  because  the  soul  in  thus  being 
shown  to  be  the  source  of  motion,  has  also  been  satisfactorily 
proved  to  be  the  oldest  of  all  things. 

Then  we  are  right  in  assuming  that  the  body  is  second  and 
comes  afterwards  and  is  born  to  obey  the  soul,  which  is  the 
ruler.  Furthermore,  if  soul  is  prior  to  body,  the  things  of  soul 
are  also  prior  to  those  of  body.  Therefore,  character  and 
reasoning  are  prior  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  bodies. 

Of  course. 

However,  we  must  of  necessity  admit  that  the  soul  is  the 
cause  of  good  and  evil  and  of  all  other  opposites,  since  "we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  cause  of  everything.  Furthermore,  as  soul 
orders  and  inhabits  all  things  that  move,  it  also  orders  the 
heavens.  One  soul,  or  more?  More  than  one,  I  say.  At  any  rate, 
we  must  not  suppose  that  there  are  less  than  two :  one  the 
author  of  good,  the  other  of  evil  When  receiving  the  Divine 
Mind,  the  soul  is  a  goddess,  for  then  it  rightly  organizes 
and  controls  all  things  to  their  happiness.  But  when  it  is  the 
companion  of  unreason  and  folly,  the  very  contrary  of  this  is 
inevitable.  Shall  we  assume  as  much? 

There  is  no  room  at  all  for  doubt. 

Then,  my  friend,  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we  may 
say  that  the  whole  path  and  motion  of  heaven — and  all  that  is 
therein— is  by  nature  akin  to  the  movement,  revolution,  and 
calculation  of  mind,  and  proceeds  by  kindred  laws.  If  we  say 
this,  we  must  likewise  admit  that  the  best  soul  takes  care  of 
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the  world  and  guides  it  along  the  good  path.  Oontrarily,  when 
the  world  moves  wildly  and  irregularly,  then  the  evil  soul 
guides  it.  Now  of  what  nature  is  the  movement  of  inindf 

What  do  yon  mean! 

Of  the  ten  motions,  let  us  select  the  one  which  mind  chiefly 
resembles.  All  things  are  either  at  rest  or  in  motion.  Of 
things  in  motion,  some  are  moving  in  one  place  and  others  in 
more  than  one.  Of  these  two  kinds  of  motion,  that  which  moves 
in  one  place  must  move  abont  a  center  after  the  manner  of  a 
top*  This  latter  movement  is  the  one  most  akin  to  the  order  and 
circular  movement  of  mind.  But  the  motion  of  the  other  sort, 
which  is  not  in  one  place,  nor  in  order,  nor  according  to  any 
rule  or  proportion,  may  be  said  to  be  akin  to  senselessness  and 
foUy. 

Judging  from  what  yon  have  been  saying,  Stranger,  there 
would  be  impiety  in  asserting  that  any  but  the  most  perfect 
soul  or  sonls  govern  the  motion  of  the  heavens  and  carry 
them  around  in  their  course. 

You  have  understood  my  meaning  well,  Cleinias.  It  may 
now  be  said  that  if  soul  carries  round  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  other  stars,  it  also  carries  round  each  individual  dwelling 
upon  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
one  of  three  alternatives :  Either  the  soul  which  moves  the  sun 
resides  within  the  circular  and  visible  body  of  the  sun,  just 
as  the  soul  in  us  carries  us  about;  or  the  soul  provides  itself 
with  an  external  body  of  fire  or  air  and  violently  propels  the 
circular  or  visible  body  of  the  sun;  or  thirdly,  it  is  without 
such  a  body,  but  directs  the  sun  by  some  extraordinary  and 
wonderful  guiding  power  or  attracting  influence.  This  soul  of 
the  sun,  which  is  therefore  better  than  the  sun,  ought  by  every 
man  to  be  deemed  a  god.  Of  the  stars  and  moon,  we  must  say 
in  like  manner  that  since  souls,  having  every  sort  of  excellence, 
are  the  causes  of  them,  these  souls  are  divine  and  likewise  to  be 
called  gods.  Will  anyone  who  admits  all  this  venture  to  deny 
that  all  things  are  full  of  gods? 

No,  Stranger,  for  such  a  one  would  be  a  madman. 

Then,  Megillus  and  Cleinias,  let  us  offer  an  alternative  to 
who  has  hitherto  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods.  He 
will  be  obliged  to  teach  us  that  we  have  been  wrong  in  accepting 
soul  as  the  origin  of  all  things.  If  he  is  not  able  to  say  anything 
better,  then  he  must  yield  to  us  and  live  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  belief  that  there  are  gods. 
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The  Gods  Do  Care  for  Man 

Having  thus  answered  that  class  of  the  Impious  who  would 
deny  the  existence  of  the  gods,  we  must  address  Mm  who,  while 
believing  that  there  are  gods,  believes  also  that  they  take  no 
heed  of  human  affairs.  To  him  we  say:  "0  best  of  men,  in 
believing  that  there  are  gods,  you  are  led  by  some  affinity  to 
them,  and  this  makes  you  honor  and  believe  in  them.  Still,  the 
fortunes  of  evil  and  unrighteous  men  who  are  wrongly  counted 
happy  in  private  as  well  as  public  life,  draw  you  aside  from 
your  natural  piety.  Perhaps  you  have  seen  impious  men  grow- 
ing  old  and  leaving  their  children's  children  in  high  offices. 
Thus  your  faith  has  been  shaken  by  their  prosperity.  You  may 
have  known  or  heard  or  been  yourself  an  eyewitness  to  many 
monstrous  impieties,  beholding  men  who,  from  small  begin- 
nings, reach  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  by  criminal  means.  All 
these  things  notwithstanding,  you  do  not  like  to  accuse  the 
gods  of  them.  So  from  want  of  reasoning  power  and  from  an 
unwillingness  to  find  fault  with  the  gods,  you  have  come  to 
believe  that  they  exist  indeed,  but  that  they  have  no  thought  or 
care  of  human  things.  We  must  take  heed  that  your  present  evil 
opinion  does  not  grow  still  greater  in  impiety.  And  we  must,  if 
possible,  use  arguments  to  drive  away  the  pollution  of  error 
before  it  arrives.  Therefore,  we  will  add  another  argument  to 
the  one  originally  addressed  to  the  impious  one  who  has 
utterly  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods."  Megillus  and 
Cleinias,  you  answer  for  the  young  man. 

Very  good,  Stranger,  do  as  you  say,  and  we  will  help  you  as 
well  as  we  can. 

There  will  surely  be  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  gods 
care  about  the  small  as  well  as  the  great.  They  are  perfectly 
good,  and  the  care  of  all  things  is  most  natural  to  them.  Con- 
sider what  we  mean  by  this  virtue  which  we  ascribe  to  them. 
Certainly  we  should  say  that  to  be  temperate,  courageous,  and 
possessed  of  mind  belongs  to  virtue,  and  that  the  contrary 
belongs  to  vice — the  one  honorable,  the  other  dishonorable. 
Like  other  meaner  things,  that  which  is  contrary  to  virtue  is 
a  human  quality  in  which  the  gods  have  no  part.  That  is  what 
everybody  will  admit.  Nor  can  it  be  logical  to  suppose  that 
the  Self -Moving  Mover  of  great  and  small  will  be  heedless  and 
idle.  Surely  God  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  a  nature  which 
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he  himself  hates.  If  anyone  dares  to  say  anything  of  that  sort, 
he  must  not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment. 

Of  course  not! 

Now  consider  one  who  has  some  special  business  entrusted 
to  him.  If  he  has  a  mind  which  takes  care  of  great  matters  only 
and  has  no  care  of  small  ones — whether  he  be  god  or  man — he 
must  act  from  one  of  two  principles.  Either  he  must  think  that 
the  small  matters  are  of  no  consequence  to  the  whole,  or,  if  he. 
knows  that  they  are  of  consequence,  his  neglect  of  them  must 
be  attributed  to  carelessness  and  indolence.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  which  his  conduct  can  be  explained. 

We  will,  therefore,  say  to  such  an  offender:  "You 
acknowledge  that  the  gods  know  all  things  and  that  nothing 
can  escape  them.  Also  you  admit  that  ^they  have  all 
power  which  mortals  and  immortals  can  conceivably  have,  and 
that  they  are  good  and  perfect.  But,  if  you  acknowledge  this, 
you  cannot  possibly  suppose  that  any  beings  so  conceived  by 
us  can  ever  act  in  the  spirit  of  carelessness  and  indolence.  One 
alternative  remains.  If  we  suppose  the  gods  to  neglect  the 
lesser  concerns  of  the  universe,  they  do  so  beca^ser-they  know 
that  they  ought  not  to  care  about  such  matters. v 

That  must  be  true. 

And  we  acknowledge  that  all  mortal  creatures  are  the 
property  of  the  gods,  to  whom  also  the  whole  of  heaven 
belongs.  Therefore,  no  matter  whether  a  person  says  that 
human  concerns  are  to  the  gods  either  great  or  small,  in  either 
case,  the  gods  own  us.  If  they  are  to  be  worthy  of  such  owner- 
ship, they  must  be  assumed  to  be  the  most  careful  and  best  of 
owners,  who  are  not  likely  to  neglect  us. 

Therefore,  do  not  deem  God  or  the  gods  inferior  to  human 
workmen  who,  in  proportion  to  their  skill,  finish  and  perfect 
their  works,  small  as  well  as  great.  Nor  must  we  assume  that 
Grod,  the  wisest  of  beings,  wants  a  holiday — like  a  lazy  man, 
taking  no  thought  of  smaller  matters. 

Never,  Stranger,  let  us  admit  a  supposition  about  these 
matters  which  is  so  impious  and  false. 

The  Justice  of  Heaven 

I  think  that  we  have  now  said  enough  to  him  who  charges 
the  gods  with  neglect.  He  has  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  in  error,  but  he  still  needs  some  words  of  consolation. 
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Let  us  say  to  the  youth:  "The  Buler  of  the  universe  has 
ordered  all  things  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  each  part  has  an  appointed  state  of 
action  and  passion.  Even  the  smallest  action  or  passion  of  any 
part  affecting  the  minutest  fraction  of  the  whole  has  a  presiding 
minister.  One  of  these  portions  of  the  universe  is  yourself  and 
your  affair,  stubborn  man,  which,  however  little  a  portion  of 
the  whole,  is  nevertheless  meaningfully  related  to  the  whole. 
You  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  this  and  every  other  creation 
is  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  and  not  the  whole  for  the  sake  of 
you.  You  are  annoyed  because  you  do  not  see  how  that  which 
happens  is  what  is  best  for  you  and  for  the  universe — that  is, 
insofar  as  the  laws  of  the  common  creation  admit.  Now,  since 
soul  combines  first  with  one  body  and  then  with  another  and 
undergoes  all  sorts  of  changes — either  of  itself,  or  through  the 
influence  of  another  soul — all  that  remains  to  man,  who  is  the 
player  of  the  game,  is  that  he  should  shift  the  pieces  well." 

In  what  way! 

In  a  way,  Cleinias,  which  may  be  supposed  to  make  the  care 
of  all  things  easy  to  the  gods.  I  will  explain.  The  King  saw 
that  our  actions  had  life  and  that  there  was  much  virtue  as  well 
as  much  vice  in  them.  He  saw  too  that  the  soul,  having  inde- 
pendent existence,  was  indestructible  and  that  the  good  of 
the  soul  was  by  nature  designed  to  profit  men,  the  evil  to  harm 
them.  Seeing  all  this,  He  contrived  so  to  place  each  of  the 
parts  that  their  positions  might  in  the  easiest  and  best  manner 
procure  the  victory  of  good  and  the  defeat  of  evil  in  the  whole 
of  creation.  But  the  formation  of  qualities  He  left  to  the  wills 
of  individuals.  Thus,  everyone  is  made  pretty  much  what  he 
is  by  the  bent  of  his  desires  and  the  nature  of  his  own  soul.  Now 
all  things  which  have  a  soul,  change,  and  possess  in  themselves 
a  principle  of  change.  And  in  changing  they  move  according  to 
law  and  order  of  destiny.  Lesser  changes  of  nature  move  on 
level  ground,  but  the  changes  we  call  crimes  sink  into  the  abyss 
of  Hades  and  other  places  in  the  world  below  of  which  the  very 
names  terrify  men.  Contrariwise,  whenever  the  soul  has  com- 
munion with  divine  virtue  and  becomes  divine,  it  is  carried 
into  another  and  better  place,  which  is  also  divine  and  perfect 
in  holiness. 

And  so  we  may  say:  "0  young  man,  you  who  fancy  your- 
self to  be  neglected  by  the  gods,  know  that  if  you  become 
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you  shall  go  to  the  worse  souls,  or  if  better,  to  the  better.  Fur- 
thermore, in  every  succession  of  life  and  death,  you  will  ^  do 
and  suffer  whatever  like  may  fitly  suffer  at  the  hands  of  like. 
This  is  divine  justice  of  the  gods.  And  neither  you  nor  any 
other  unfortunate  will  ever  escape  it.  This  the  gods  have 
especially  ordained.  Take  good  heed  of  it,  for  a  day  will  come 
when  it  will  be  sure  to  take  heed  of  you. 

If  you  say:  'I  am  small  and  will  creep  into  the  depths  of 
the  earth,'  or  *  I  am  high  and  will  fly  up  to  heaven/  you  are 
not  so  small  or  so  high  that  you  shall  not  pay  the  fitting  penalty, 
either  in  the  world  below  or  in  some  yet  more  savage  place, 
whither  you  shall  be  conveyed.  This  is  also  the  fate  of  those 
whom  you  saw  doing  unholy  and  evil  deeds.  I  mean  those  who, 
from  small  beginnings,  became  great,  and  whom  you  fancied  to 
be  happy.  In  their  actions,  as  in  a  mirror,  you  seemed  to  see 
the  universal  neglect  of  the  gods,  not  knowing  how  they  make 
all  things  work  together  and  contribute  to  the  great  whole.  And 
do  you  think,  bold  man,  that  you  need  not  know  this!  Never 
can  he  who  knows  it  not,  have  any  true  idea  of  happiness^  or 
unhappiness  in  life,  or  hold  any  rational  word  respecting 
either  of  them,  If,  however,  Cleinias  and  our  company  succeed 
in  proving  to  you  that  you  know  not  what  you  say  of  the  gods — 
then,  you  will  believe  us  and  come  to  revere  the  gods. 

I  think  that  we  have  sufficiently  proved  the  existence  of  the 
gods  and  that  they  care  for  man.  Therefore,  obstinate  youth, 
if  you  desire  to  hear  more  and  have  any  understanding  left 
in  you,  listen  to  what  we  shall  say  to  our  third  opponent. " 

Gods  Cannot  Be  Bribed 

The  contention  of  our  third  opponent,  that  the  gods  are 
appeased  by  wicked  men  and  take  gifts,  is  what  I  will  not  allow 
any  man  to  say.  Every  man  should  disprove  such  thoughts  as 
these  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  By  the  gods  themselves,  I 
conjure  you  who  believe  this  to  tell  me  more  about  them.  If 
they  are  to  be  propitiated,  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Who  are  they, 
and  what  is  their  nature?  Must  not  the  eternal  administrators 
of  heaven  be  rulers? 

True. 

And  to  what  earthly  rulers  can  they  be  compared,  or  who 
to  them?  How  can  we  find  an  image  of  the  greater  in  the  less? 
Are  they  charioteers  of  contending  pairs  of  steeds?  Since  we 
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acknowledge  the  heaven  to  be  full  of  many  goods  and  evils, 
and  of  more  evils  than  goods,  we  must  affirm  that  there  Is  an 
immortal  conflict  going  on  among  us  which  requires  marvelous 
watchfulness.  In  that  conflict  the  gods  and  demigods  are  our 
allies,  and  we  are  their  property.  Injustice,  insolence,  and  folly 
are  our  destruction,  and  justice,  temperance,  and  wisdom  are 
our  salvation.  The  place  of  these  latter  is  in  the  life  ^of  the 
gods,  although  some  vestige  of  their  virtue  may  occasionally 
be  discerned  among  men.  Upon  this  earth,  however,  there^dwell 
souls  who  have  an  unjust  spirit,  and  they,  like  brute  animals, 
fawn  upon  both  their  human  and  divine  keepers.  They  would 
prevail  by  flattery,  prayers,  and  incantations  and  make  their 
gains  with  impunity— as  if  wolves  were  to  toss  a  portion  of 
their  prey  to  the  dogs,  who,  mollified  by  the  gift,  suffered  them 
to  tear  the  flocks. 

Precisely  so,  Stranger. 

Without  absurdity,  to  which  class  of  guardians  would 
any  man  compare  the  gods?  Would  lie  say  that  they  are 
like  pilots  who  are  themselves  turned  away  from  their 
duty  by  "draughts  of  wine  and  the  savor  of  fat/7  at  last 
overturning  both  ship  and  sailors?  Assuredly  not.  And 
surely  they  are  not  like  charioteers  who  are  bribed  to  give  up 
the  victory  to  other  drivers.  The  gods  are  the  commanders  of 
all  the  guardians  and  guard  our  highest  interests.  Shall  we  say 
that  those  who  guard  our  noblest  interests  and  are  the  best 
of  guardians  are  inferior  in  virtue  to  the  dogs  who  guard  the 
flocks?  Are  they  inferior  to  men  of  even  moderate  excellence, 
who  would  never  betray  justice  for  the  sake  of  gifts  which 
unjust  men  impiously  offer  them? 

Certainly  not!  Such  a  notion  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  he 
who  holds  this  opinion  is  the  most  wicked  and  impious  of  men, 

Then  are  the  three  assertions,  that  the  gods  exist,  that  they 
take  care  of  men,  and  that  they  will  not  be  entreated  to  do 
injustice,  now  sufficiently  demonstrated?  I  have  spoken  with 
vehemence  because  I  am  determined  against  evil  rnen,  and, 
dear  Cleinias,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  would  not  leave  the  mcked 
any  opportunity  for  gaining  supremacy  in  the  argument.  It 
we  permit  this,  they  may  feel  that  they  have  gained  tiie  privi- 
lege to  do  as  they  please  concerning  their  various  imaginations 
about  the  gods.  Therefore,  if  we  have  at  all  succeeded  in  per- 
suading these  men  to  hate  themselves  and  love  their  opposites, 
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the  preamble  of  our  laws  about  impiety  will  not  have  spoken 
in  vain. 

Let  us  so  hope.  But,  Stranger,  even  if  we  have  failed,  the 
style  of  our  argument  will  not  discredit  the  lawgiver, 

Laws  Against  Impiety 

After  the  preamble  shall  follow  a  discourse  which  will  be 
the  interpreter  of  the  law.  This  shall  proclaim  to  all  impious 
persons  that  they  must  depart  from  their  ways  and  go  over  to 
the  pious.  To  those  who  disobey,  let  the  law  about  impiety  be 
as  follows :  If  a  man  be  guilty  of  any  impiety  in  word  or  deed, 
let  the  rulers  receiving  the  information  bring  him  before  the 
appointed  court  according  to  the  law.  Then  the  court  shall 
estimate  the  punishment. 

Now,  my  friends,  men  fall  into  impiety  from  three  causes, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned.  From  these  causes  arise 
two  sorts  of  impiety,  requiring  judicial  decision,  and  differing 
greatly  in  their  degrees  of  guilt.  There  is  he  who  is  impious,  yet 
has  a  righteous  nature,  hates  the  wicked,  disliking  and  refusing 
to  do  injustice,  and  there  is  he  who,  besides  being  impious  has 
at  the  same  time  a  good  memory  and  quick  but  evil  wits.  This 
latter  offender  is  the  worse.  Although  both  are  unbelievers, 
much  less  injury  is  done  by  the  one  than  by  the  other.  The 
former  may  talk  loosely  about  the  gods  and  about  sacrifices  and 
oaths.  Perhaps  by  laughing  at  other  men  he  may  even  make 
them  like  himself,  if  he  be  not  punished.  The  other  unbeliever, 
however,  because  of  his  ability,  is  full  of  stratagem  and  deceit. 
Out  of  his  rank  sometimes  come  tyrants,  generals,  and  the 
ingenuities  of  so-called  Sophists.  This  hypocritical  sort  of 
unbeliever  is  deserving  of  death  many  times  over,  while  the 
other  needs  only  bonds  and  admonition. 

Assuming  these  divisions,  let  those  who  have  been  made 
what  they  are  from  want  of  understanding  and  not  from  malice 
or  an  evil  nature,  be  placed  by  the  judge  in  the  House  of 
Reformation.  There  they  shall  stay,  ordered  to  suffer  im- 
prisonment during  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  In  the 
meantime,  let  them  have  no  contact  with  the  other  citizens, 
except  with  members  of  the  nocturnal  council.  With  these  men 
they  may  converse  for  the  improvement  of  their  souls'  health. 
When  the  time  of  imprisonment  has  expired,  if  any  of  them 
be  of  sound  mind,  let  them  be  restored  to  sane  company.  If 
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not,  and  if  they  be  condemned  a  second  time,  let  them  be 
punished  with  death. 

As  to  those  monstrous  natures  who  are  not  only  unjust, 
greedy,  and  intemperate,  but  also  use  their  impiety  for  per- 
sonal gains — let  these  be  bound  in  the  prison  which  is  In  the 
center  of  the  land.  Let  no  freeman  ever  approach  them.  And 
let  them  receive  the  rations  of  food  appointed  by  the  magis- 
trates from  the  hands  of  slaves.  When  they  are  dead,  they 
must  be  cast  beyond  the  city's  borders,  unburied.  If  they  leave 
behind  them  children  who  are  fit  to  be  citizens,  let  the  guardians 
of  orphans  take  care  of  them  from  the  day  on  which  their 
fathers  were  convicted,  just  as  any  other  orphans  would  be 
cared  for. 

In  addition  to  these  laws,  there  should  also  be  one  which  will 
make  men  in  general  less  liable  to  impiety  in  word  or  deed,  and 
less  foolish.  I  mean  a  law  that  no  man  should  have  sacred 
rites  in  a  private  house.  When  he  is  disposed  to  sacrifice,  let 
him  place  his  offerings  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and  priest- 
esses  of  the  state,  who  have  the  holy  rites  under  their  care.  And 
let  him  pray  himself,  and  anyone  who  pleases  may  join  with 
him  in  prayer.  The  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows :  Gods  and 
temples  are  not  easily  established  and  to  establish  them  rightly 
is  the  work  of  a  mighty  intellect.  Such  a  law  also  has  regard 
to  the  impious.  It  would  not  have  them  fancy  that,  by  the 
secret  performance  of  sacrifice  or  by  promising  to  give  a 
shrine,  they  can  propitiate  the  gods,  while  really  multiplying 
crimes  infinitely.  Assuredly,  God  will  not  blame  the  legislator  if 
he  enacts  this  law. 

Let  this,  then,  be  the  language  of  the  law:  He  who  is  found 
to  possess  a  private  shrine  and  to  perform  any  sacred  rites 
not  publicly  authorized,  shall  carry  away  his  private  shrine 
to  the  public  temples.  Further,  the  guardians  shall  inflict  a 
penalty  on  such  offenders  until  they  comply. 
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INTBODUCTION 

In  this  chapter  the  Athenian  stranger,  a  spokesman  for 
Plato,  again  talks  to  Cleinias  the  Cretan  and  to  Megillus  the 
Spartan.  They  are  all  old  men  expressing  themselves  as 
paternal  spectators  of  youth.  Their  views  on  marriage  differ 
in  some  respects  from  the  subject  as  dealt  with  in  Boob  Two, 
Chapter  Three,  where  Plato  is  discussing  the  marital  life  of 
the  guardians  of  the  state.  The  present  discussion  applies 
more  especially  to  the  average  citizen. 

Marital  issues  and  regulations  governing  the  marriage 
institution  are  introduced  by  an  investigation  of  what  is  to 
be  done  to  save  men  and  women,  especially  young  men  and 
women,  from  their  lust.  It  is  a  matter  about  which  G-od  should 
legislate,  but  is  it  possible  to  obtain  an  ordinance  from  Him! 
Since  divine  aid  is  not  at  hand,  the  three  old  men  must  do  their 
best  by  themselves. 

It  must  be  understood  that  there  are  several  kinds  of  love: 
love  of  the  body,  love  of  the  soul,  and  a  mixed  sort,  which  is 
made  up  of  these  two  loves.  The  first  and  last  types  of  love 
have  serious  disadvantages.  Only  the  love  of  the  soul,  which 
reveres  temperance,  courage,  and  wisdom,  will  be  sanctioned 
by  the  laws  of  our  state. 

How  shall  this  type  of  love  be  encouraged?  Incestuous  con- 
nections have  always  been  deemed  wrong.  It  shall  be  decreed 
that  these  and  other  unholy  and  unnatural  loves  are  infamous, 
especially  those  that  are  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul. 
This,  then,  is  the  first  law. 

The  second  step  in  encouraging  the  desirable  love  of  the 
soul  will  be  to  prescribe  moderation  in  sexual  pleasures.  In 
this  respect  the  citizens  are  to  endure  what  is  recommended 
for  their  best  interests.  Then  they  may  win  a  noble  victory 
over  their  passions,  and  thus  live  happily.  They  must  resort  to 
legitimate  labor  as  a  means  of  diverting  sexual  paasion  to  other 
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parts  of  the  body.  These  regulations  should  create  no  surprise 
or  opposition.  Surely  man  ought  not  to  fall  below  the  nature 
of  bird  and  boast,  which  remain  virgin  except  during  the  brief 
seasonal  times  for  procreation. 

If  these  laws  are  not  sufficient  restraint,  however,  then  the 
concealment  of  misdeed  will  be  better  than  open  vice.  In  any 
instance,  the  people  will  be  ashamed  of  frequent  intercourse 
because  they  will  discover  that  pleasure,  if  seldom  enjoyed,  is 
a  less  imperious  mistress.  This  will  be  the  second  standard  of 
what  is  honorable,  involving  a  second  notion  of  what  is  right. 

Lastly,  God  willing,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  enforce  a 
third  law  which  will  further  encourage  the  desirable  love  which 
is  of  the  soul.  This  law  shall  be  that  no  man  shall  touch  a  woman 
except  his  wife,  or  sow  unconsecrated,  barren,  and  bastard 
seeds  among  harlots.  If  a  man  publicly  offend  in  this  respect, 
he  is  to  be  deprived  of  civic  honors  and  privileges. 

There  must  be  an  institution  of  marriage.  There  must  also 
be  games  at  which  youths  and  maidens  meet  and  dance  together 
in  modest  nakedness,  as  a  preliminary  to  their  marrying.  This 
is  important  because  the  joining  of  two  souls  in  matrimony  is 
a  grave  step  and  the  marriage  partners  must  know  whom  they 
are  to  marry.  If  a  man  be  not  married  by  thirty-five,  there 
shall  be  a  fine,  lest  he  imagine  his  celibacy  to  bring  him  ease 
and  profit.  Every  man,  then,  must  leave  Ms  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  to  his  chosen  mate,  handing  on  the  torch  of  life. 

In  all  marriages  there  must  be  a  union  of  opposite  qualities. 
A  man  must  not  seek  what  is  pleasant  to  himself,  but  what 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  state.  Again,  no  one  should  marry  for 
money,  and  the  expense  of  the  marriage  festival  should  be 
moderate.  Above  all,  a  man  must  be  noble  and  without  drink 
when  consummating  his  marriage. 

That  the  lawgivers  who  direct  the  public  conduct  of  a  state 
would  feel  no  necessity  for  direction  of  private  conduct  cannot 
be  imagined.  Therefore,  they  must  consider  the  private  lives 
of  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  birth  of  children  and  their  sub- 
sequent nurture  and  education.  Both  parties  to  the  marriage 
must  eat  at  the  common  tables,  since  this  does  away  with  many 
vices.  They  must  also  fulfill  the  marital  function  and  beget  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  which  govern  marriage.  They  must 
consider  that  they  are  to  produce  for  the  state  the  best  and 
fairest  specimens  of  children  possible  to  them. 
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The  women  who  have  been  chosen  overseers  of  such  marital 
concerns  must  watch  and  direct  these  matters.  If  couples  fall 
to  abide  by  the  law,  and  do  not  live  so  as  to  fulfill  the  legitimate 
expectations  of  the  state,  they  are  to  be  brought  by  the  over- 
seers before  the  courts  for  reprimand.  "When  the  time  for 
procreation  is  past,  procreational  activities  must  also  cease. 
Those  who  refrain  from  such  matters  are  to  be  held  in  esteem, 
but  for  those  who  do  not  refrain,  there  are  to  be  penalties. 

All  things  shall  lead  to  permanent  union.  If,  however,  a  man 
and  his  wife  are  unfortunately  incompatible,  ten  of  the 
guardians  of  the  law  and  ten  of  the  women  who  regulate 
marriage  shall  consider  the  problem.  Where  a  conciliation  can 
be  made,  the  two  shall  be  formally  reconciled.  But  if  this  is 
not  possible,  then  each  shall  seek  another  partner,  since  there 
must  be  no  inharmony  in  the  state. 

If  the  majority  of  mankind  behave  properly  and  with  mod- 
esty, then  the  legal  enforcement  of  these  laws  may  be  left  to 
slumber.  If,  on  the  contrary,  mankind  is  disorderly,  then  the 
enactments,  having  been  passed,  must  also  be  carried  into 
execution. 
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Types  of  Love 

There  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  difficulty  con- 
cerning which  God  should  legislate,  if  there  were  any  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  from  Him  an  ordinance  about  it.  But 
seeing  that  divine  aid  is  not  at  hand,  there  appears  to  be  a  need 
for  some  bold  man  who  especially  honors  plainness  of  speech- 
He  must  say  outright  what  he  thinks  best  for  the  city  and  its 
citizens.  He  mnst  decree  what  is  good  and  convenient  for  the 
whole  state  amid  the  lustful  corruptions  of  human  souls.  More 
than  this,  he  must  follow  reason  only. 

What  is  this  that  you  are  saying,  Stranger? 

I  will  endeavor  to  explain  myself  more  clearly,  Cleinias. 
I  beheld  young  men  and  maidens  holding  friendly  intercourse 
with  one  another,  and  there  naturally  arose  in  my  mind  a  sort 
of  apprehension.  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  one  is  to  deal 
with  a  city  in  which  youths  and  maidens  are  well  nurtured  and 
have  nothing  to  do.  They  are  not  undergoing  the  toils  which 
extinguish  wantonness.  Their  only  cares  are  sacrifices,  festi- 
vals, and  dances.  How  will  they  abstain  from  desires  which 
thrust  many  a  man  and  woman  into  perdition,  and  from  which 
reason  commands  them  to  abstain! 

To  be  sure,  the  ordinances  prohibiting  excessive  wealth  are 
a  considerable  gain  in  the  direction  of  temperance  in  general* 
And  the  whole  education  of  our  youth  imposes  a  law  of  modera- 
tion on  them.  Moreover,  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  are  required 
always  to  watch  over  the  young  and  never  to  lose  sight  of 
them.  These  provisions  do,  as  far  as  human  means  can  effect 
anything,  exercise  a  regulating  influence  upon  the  desires.  But 
how  can  we  take  precautions  against  the  unnatural  loves  of 
either  sex,  from  which  innumerable  evils  have  coine  upon 
individuals  and  cities?  How  shall  we  devise  a  remedy  and  way 
of  escape  out  of  so  great  a  danger?  Truly,  here  is  a  difficulty. 
If  anyone  following  nature  should  lay  down  a  law  denouncing 
these  lusts  as  contrary  to  nature,  adducing  the  animals  as  a 
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proof  that  such  unions  were  monstrous,  he  might  prove  his 
point,  but  he  would  be  wholly  at  variance  with  the  custom  of 
states. 

Suppose,  however,  that  we  were  to  grant  that  these  un- 
natural loves  are  accounted  by  law  to  be  honorable,  or  at 
least  not  disgraceful.  How  would  they  promote  virtue!  Will 
such  passions  implant  the  habit  of  courage  in  the  soul  of  him 
who  is  seduced,  or  the  principle  of  temperance  in  the  soul  of 
the  seducer?  Who  will  ever  believe  this?  Rather,  who  will  not 
blame  the  effeminacy  of  him  who  yields  to  pleasures  of  this 
sort  and  is  unable  to  hold  out  against  them?  Who  would  ever 
think  of  establishing  such  a  practice  by  law!  Certainly  no  one 
who  had  in  his  mind  the  image  of  true  law.  But  how  can  we 
prove  that  what  I  am  saying  is  true? 

He  who  would  rightly  consider  these  matters  must  see  the 
nature  of  friendship  as  well  as  of  these  unnatural  relations, 
or  so-called  loves.  He  must  observe  that  they  are  of  two  kinds 
and  that  out  of  the  two  arises  a  third  kind  having  the  same 
name.  It  is  this  similarity  of  name  which  causes  all  the  difficulty 
and  obscurity. 

The  unnatural  love  arises  from  contraries  and  is  coarse.  It 
often  has  no  tie  of  communion  beyond  lust.  That  of  friendship, 
however,  which  arises  from  likeness,  is  gentle,  and  has  a  tie 
of  communion  which  lasts  through  life.  As  to  the  mixed  sort 
of  desire  which  is  made  up  of  them  both,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
determining  what  is  sought  by  him  who  is  possessed  by  this 
love.  He  is  drawn  different  ways  and  is  in  doubt  between  the 
two  principles.  One  principle  exhorts  him  to  enjoy  the  beauty 
of  youth,  and  the  other  forbids  him.  The  one  is  a  lover  of  the 
body  and  hungers  after  beauty,  like  ripe  fruit,  and  would  feign 
satisfy  himself  without  any  regard  to  the  character  of  the 
beloved.  The  other  holds  the  desire  of  the  body  to  be  a 
secondary  matter.  He  looks  rather  than  loves  and,  with  his 
soul  loving  the  soul  of  the  other  in  a  becoming  manner,  regards 
as  wantonness  the  satisfaction  of  physical  love.  He  reveres 
and  respects  temperance,  courage,  magnanimity,  and  wisdom. 
He  wishes  to  live  chastely  with  the  chaste  object  of  his  affec- 
tion. Seeing,  then,  that  there  are  these  three  sorts  of  love, 
should  the  law  prohibit  them  all  to  exist  among  us?  It  is  clear 
that  we  should  wish  to  have  in  the  state  only  the  love  which  is 
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of  virtue  and  which  directs  the  lovers  to  be  the  best*  What  do 
you  say,  friend  Megillus? 

I  think,  Stranger,  that  you  are  right  in  what  yon  have  Been 
saying. 

Laws  Against  Immodest  Love 

I  knew  well,  my  friend,  that  I  should  obtain  your  assent. 
Cleinias  shall  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  me  his  assent  at  some 
other  time.  Xow  let  us  proceed  to  the  laws.  Upon  reflection, 
I  see  a  way  of  imposing  the  laws,  which,  in  one  respect,  is  easy, 
but,  in  another,  is  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  We  are  all  aware 
that  most  men,  in  spite  of  their  lawless  natures,  are  very 
restrained  from  intercourse  with  a  sister  or  daughter.  Con- 
cerning this  there  is  an  unwritten  law  which  holds.  It  is  a  most 
perfect  safeguard,  so  that  no  open  or  secret  connection  takes 
place  between  them.  Nor  does  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  enter 
into  the  minds  of  most  of  them.  Does  not  a  little  word 
extinguish  all  pleasures  of  that  sort?  I  mean  the  declaration 
that  they  are  unholy,  hated  of  God,  and  most  infamous.  Is 
not  the  reason  for  this  that  no  one  has  ever  said  the  opposite? 
Everyone,  from  his  earliest  days,  has  heard  men  saying  the 
same  about  this  always  and  everywhere,  "whether  in  comedy 
or  in  the  graver  language  of  tragedy. 

You  are  right,  Stranger,  in  saying  that  tradition,  if  no 
breath  of  opposition  ever  assails  it,  has  a  marvelous  power. 

The  legislator  who  wants  to  control  the  passions  which 
master  man  may  easily  subdue  them  if  he  will  universalize  the 
tradition  of  their  evil  character  throughout  the  state.  That 
will  be  the  surest  foundation  of  the  law  which  he  can  make. 
Suppose  a  law  to  this  effect  to  be  made  perpetual  and  to  gain 
an  authority  such  as  already  prevents  intercourse  between 
parents  and  children.  Such  a  law,  extending  to  other  sensual 
desires  and  conquering  them,  would  be  the  source  of  ten 
thousand  blessings.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  induce  modera- 
tion, which  is  the  appointment  of  nature.  It  would  deter  men 
from  immoderate  use  of  meat  and  drink,  from  frenzy  and 
madness  of  love,  and  from  all  adulteries.  It  would  make  each 
man  a  good  friend  to  his  own  wife. 

Innumerable  other  benefits  would  result,  Megillus,  if  such  a 
law  could  only  be  enforced.  However,  I  can  imagine  some  lusty 
youth  who,  on  hearing  this  enactment,  will  declare  in  scurrilous 
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terms  that  we  are  making  foolish  and  impossible  laws.  He  will 
fill  the  world  with  his  outcry.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
spoke  of  a  way  of  enacting  and  perpetuating  such  a  law  which 
was  very  easy  in  one  respect,  hut  in  another,  most  difficult. 
There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  seeing  that  such  a  law  is 
possible,  and  in  what  way.  For,  as  I  was  saying,  the  ordinance 
once  consecrated  would  master  the  soul  of  every  man^  and 
terrify  him  into  obedience.  So,  notwithstanding  the  rebellious- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  I  shall  try  to  find  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment in  order  to  show  to  you  that  such  enactments  are  possible 
and  not  beyond  human  nature. 

Now  then,  I  should  like  to  know  if  a  man  is  more  likely  to 
abstain  from  the  lusts  of  love,  doing  what  he  is  bidden  about 
them,  when  his  body  is  being  trained  and  in  a  good  condition, 
or  when  he  is  out  of  training! 

Unquestionably,  Stranger,  he  will  be  far  more  temperate 
when  he  is  in  training. 

And  have  we  not  heard  of  Iccus  !  In  Ms  zeal  for  his  art,  and 
in  order  to  fit  himself  for  the  Olympic  contests,  he  never  had 
any  connection  with  a  woman  during  the  entire  time  of  his 
training.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  others.  Yet,  Cleinias, 
they  were  far  worse  educated  in  their  minds  than  our  citizens, 
and  in  their  bodies  were  far  more  lusty. 

This  fact  concerning  these  athletes  has  been  often  affirmed. 

And  if  these  athletes  had  the  manliness  to  abstain  from  what 
is  ordinarily  deemed  a  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  a  victory  in 
wrestling,  running,  and  the  like,  shall  our  young  men  be 
incapable  of  a  similar  endurance  for  the  sake  of  a  much  nobler 
victory!  From  their  youth  upwards  we  will  tell  them  that  this 
victory  is  the  noblest  of  all.  We  will  charm  them  into  this 
belief  by  tales  in  prose  and  verse. 

Of  what  victory  are  you  speaking! 

Of  the  victory  over  pleasure  which,  if  won,  will  cause  them 
to  live  happily,  whereas,  if  it  conquers  them,  they  will  live 
unhappily.  "Will  not  the  fear  of  impiety  enable  them  to  master 
that  which  other  inferior  people  have  mastered! 

We  have  reached  an  important  point  in  our  legislation,  but 
have  fallen  into  a  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  vices  of  mankind. 
Therefore,  I  suggest  that  our  ordinance  should  be  stated  in  the 
following  terms :  Our  citizens  ought  not  to  fall  below  the  nature 
of  birds  and  beasts,  who  are  born  in  great  multitudes  and  yet 
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remain  virgin  until  the  age  for  procreation.  Wlten  they  have 
reached  this  period  of  life,  they  are  lovingly  coupled,  and  live 
the  rest  of  their  lives  in  holiness  and  innocence,  abiding  firmly 
in  their  original  compact.  Surely,  we  will  say  to  our  citizens, 
yon  should  be  better  than  animals.  Our  citizens,  however,  may 
be  corrupted  by  other  Greeks  and  by  the  common  practice  of 
barbarians  in  these  matters.  And  if  they  see  and  hear  of  the 
so-called  free  love  prevailing  among  other  people,  they  them- 
selves may  be  nnable  to  get  the  better  of  the  temptation.  There- 
fore, the  guardians  who  exercise  the  functions  of  lawgivers, 
shall  devise  a  second  law  against  immodest  practices  in  love. 

And  what  law  would  you  advise  if  this  one  failed? 

Clearly,  Cleinias,  the  one  which  would  naturally  follow.  Our 
citizens  should  not  be  allowed  to  strengthen  pleasures  with 
indulgence.  By  toil,  they  must  divert  their  passion  and  exuber- 
ance into  other  parts  of  the  body.  This  will  happen  if  no  im- 
modesty be  allowed  in  the  practice  of  love.  Then  our  citizenry 
will  be  ashamed  of  frequent  intercourse  and  will  find  such 
pleasure,  if  seldom  enjoyed,  to  be  a  less  imperious  mistress. 

If,  however,  those  for  whom  we  make  these  laws  find  that 
they  must  indulge  frequently,  they  must  not  be  known  to  be 
doing  anything  of  the  sort.  In  such  cases  concealment  shall  be 
honorable  and  sanctioned  by  custom  and  by  unwritten  law. 
On  the  other  hand,  intemperance  when  detected  shall  be 
considered  dishonorable.  But  it  shall  not  be  dishonorable  to 
abstain  entirely  from  the  sexual  relation.  In  this  way,  there 
will  be  a  second  legal  standard  of  honorable  and  dishonorable, 
involving  a  second  notion  of  right.  Now  three  principles  will 
comprehend  these  intemperate  and  corrupt  natures  and  will 
compel  them  not  to  transgress. 

What  are  they? 

The  virtue  of  piety,  the  love  of  honor,  and  the  desire  of 
beauty,  not  in  the  body,  hut  in  the  soul.  These  are  the  noblest 
of  aspirations,  if  they  could  only  be  realized  in  any  state.  And, 
God  willing,  in  the  matter  of  love  we  may  be  able  to  enforce 
one  of  two  things :  either,  that  no  one  shall  venture  to  touch  any 
person  of  the  freeborn  class  except  his  wedded  wife,  or  so-w 
unconseerated  and  bastard  seed  among  harlots,  or  indulge  in 
barren  and  unnatural  lusts;  or,  at  least  we  may  be  able  to 
abolish  altogether  the  connection  of  men  with  men.  And  if  a 
man  so  offends  publicly  in  the  face  of  all  mankind,  we  shall 
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be  right  in  enacting  that  he  be  deprived  of  civic  honors  and 
privileges.  This  law  must  be  laid  down. 

The  Marriage  Institution 

Let  us  then  have  marriages  and  sacred  rites,  and  twice  dur- 
ing the  month  let  us  hold  assemblies  for  sacrifice  at  the  altars. 
The  first  will  be  in  honor  of  the  gods  and  every  sort  of  good 
fellowship.  For  marriage  partners  must  be  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  with  the  families  into  which  they  are  to  marry. 
In  such  matters,  a  man  should  deem  it  all-important  to  avoid 
a  mistake  as  far  as  possible.  With  this  serious  purpose  in  mind 
let  games  be  instituted  in  which  youths  and  maidens  shall 
dance  together  naked.  Let  this  be  at  a  proper  age  and  on  a 
suitable  occasion,  not  transgressing  the  rules  of  modesty. 

Nothing  would  be  gained  were  the  conditions  other  than 
you  state. 

The  masters  of  choruses  will  be  the  superintendents  and 
regulators  of  these  games.  They,  together  with  the  guardians 
of  the  law,  will  legislate  in  any  matters  which  we  have  omitted. 
These  laws  may  be  corrected  until  they  are  perfect,  but  if  it 
can  be  helped,  there  shall  be  no  change.  Still,  should  they  be 
overtaken  by  some  future  necessity  for  amending  the  laws, 
the  magistrates  must  be  called  into  counsel,  along  with  the 
whole  people.  They  must  go  to  all  the  oracles  of  the  gods,  and 
if  these  are  all  agreed,  then,  but  then  only,  may  any  change 
be  made. 

After  seeing  and  being  seen,  anyone  between  the  ages  of 
twenty-five  and  thirty-five  may  marry.  This  assumes  that  he 
believes  himself  to  have  found  a  marriage  connection  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  one  suitable  for  the  procreation  of  children. 
But  first  let  him  hear  how  he  ought  to  seek  after  what  is  suit- 
ably and  appropriate.  For,  as  Cleinias  says,  every  law,  like  a 
strain  of  music,  should  have  a  suitable  prelude. 

You  recollect  my  views  at  the  right  moment,  Stranger, 
and  do  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  in  season. 

"We  will  say  to  him:  "0  my  son,  you  ought  to  make  such  a 
marriage  as  wise  men  would  approve.  They  would  advise  you 
neither  to  avoid  a  poor  marriage,  nor  especially  to  desire  a 
rich  one.  But  they  would  tell  you,  if  other  things  are  equal, 
always  to  honor  inferiors  and  to  form  connections  with  them." 
This  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  because  it  leads  to  virtue 
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by  promoting  a  certain  balancement  of  opposite  tempers. 

Let  there  be  one  further  word  concerning  all  marriages. 
The  limits  of  marriageable  age  for  a  woman  shall  be  from 
sixteen  to  twenty.  Also  every  man  shall  follow  not  after  the 
marriage  which  is  most  pleasing  to  himself,  but  after  that 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  his  state.  Everyone  is  by  nature 
prone  to  that  which  is  most  like  himself,  and  in  this  way  tee 
whole  city  becomes  unequal  in  property  and  in  disposition. 
Hence,  there  arise  the  very  results  which  we  least  desire. 
Therefore,  we  must  add  to  the  law  express  provisions,  although 
we  may  awaken  anger  as  well  as  laughter  in  the  minds  of  many. 
The  rich  man  shall  not  marry  into  the  rich  family,  nor  the 
powerful  into  the  family  of  the  powerful.  The  slower  natures 
shall  be  compelled  to  enter  into  marriage  -with  the  quicker, 
and  the  quicker  with  the  slower.  The  laughter  and  anger  which 
these  provisions  may  induce  will  arise  from  the  difficulty^  in 
perceiving  the  necessity  for  the  city's  being  well  mingled,  like 
an  excellent  and  temperate  drink.  Nevertheless,  with  the  law 
we  must  try  to  charm  the  spirits  of  men  into  believing  that  the 
equability  of  their  children's  dispositions  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  equality  in  excessive  fortune. 

These  are  our  exhortations  concerning  marriage.  And  forget 
not  that  a  man  should  cling  to  immortality  by  leaving  behind 
him  progeny  who  shall  be  servants  of  God  in  his  place.  All  this 
may  truly  be  said  by  way  of  prelude  about  the  duty  of  mar- 
riage. But  if  a  man  will  not  listen  and  remains  unsocial  and 
alien  among  his  fellow-citizens—still  unmarried  at  thirty- 
five  years  of  age — let  him  pay  a  yearly  fine.  Then  he  will  not 
imagine  his  celibacy  to  bring  ease  and  profit  to  him.  Also  he 
shall  be  deprived  of  that  honor  which  the  younger  show  to  the 
elder,  for  no  young  man  need  obey  him. 

On  behalf  of  poor  men,  I  say  that  he  who  neither  gives  nor 
receives  a  dowry  on  account  of  poverty  has  a  compensation. 
Thus  wives  will  be  less  likely  to  be  insolent,  and  husbands  to 
be  mean  or  subservient  to  them  on  account  of  property.  He 
who  marries  without  dowry  acts  nobly.  But^he  who  will  not 
obey  and  gives  or  receives  more  than  two  minae  as  the  price 
of  the  marriage  garments  shall  owe  the  public  treasury  a 
similar  sum. 

The  betrothal  by  a  father  shall  be  valid  in  the  first  degree, 
that  by  a  grandfather  in  the  second  degree,  and  that  by 
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brothers  who  have  the  same  father  in  the  third  degree.  If 
there  are  none  of  these  alive,  betrothal  by  a  mother  shall  be 
valid.  Otherwise  the  next  of  kin  and  the  guardians  shall  have 
authority.  "Whatever  are  to  be  the  rites  before  marriages,  or 
any  other  sacred  acts  relating  either  to  the  future,  the  present, 
or  the  past,  these  shall  be  referred  to  the  interpreters.  And 
he  who  follows  their  advice  will  be  satisfied.  Touching  the  mar- 
riage festival,  there  shall  be  assembled  not  more  than  five  male 
and  five  female  friends  of  both  families  and  a  like  number  of 
members  from  the  family  of  each  partner.  No  man  shall  spend 
more  than  his  means  will  allow.  He  who  is  of  the  richest  class 
may  spend  a  mina;  he  who  is  of  the  second  class,  half  a  mina. 
Men  shall  praise  him  who  is  obedient  to  the  law,  but  he  who  is 
disobedient  shall  be  punished  by  the  guardians  as  wanting  in 
true  taste. 

Drunkenness  is  always  improper,  and  peculiarly  danger- 
ous during  the  act  of  procreation.  Especially  on  the  day  and 
night  of  marriage  should  a  man  abstain  from  such  things.  At 
beginnings  there  is  an  original  indwelling  divinity  in  man 
which  preserves  all  things,  if  used  with  proper  respect  by  each 
individual.  This  time  is  a  period  of  crisis  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  and  they  ought  to  have  all  their  wits  about  them. 
They  ought  to  take  care  that  their  offspring  may  be  born  of 
reasonable  beings,  for  who  can  tell  on  what  day  or  night 
Heaven  will  give  them  increase  ?  Moreover,  they  ought  not  to 
be  begetting  children  when  their  bodies  are  dissipated  by  in- 
toxication. Their  offspring  should  be  compact  and  solid,  quiet, 
and  compounded  properly.  The  drunken  man  is  bad  and  un- 
steady in  sowing  the  seed  of  increase.  He  is  likely  to  beget 
unstable  and  untrustworthy  offspring  who  cannot  be  expected 
to  walk  straight  either  in  body  or  mind.  Hence,  during  all  his 
life,  and  especially  while  he  is  begetting  children,  a  man  ought 
to  take  care  not  intentionally  to  do  either  what  is  injurious 
to  health  or  what  involves  insolence  and  wrong.  Because  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  his  children  will  receive  whatever  impress 
is  stamped  upon  them  at  birth,  he  must  take  care  lest  he  beget 
inferior  children. 

No  sane  man  will  doubt  your  judgement  in  this  matter. 
Stranger. 

In  friendships,  there  must  be  some  degree  of  desire,  in  or- 
der to  cement  and  bind  together  the  diversities  of  character. 
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But  excessive  intercourse,  not  having  the  desire  which  Is 
created  by  time,  insensibly  dilutes  friendships  by  a  feeling  of 
satiety. 

Also,  Cleinias,  a  man  with  Ms  wife  shall  leave  his  and  her 
father  and  mother  each  to  their  own  dwelling-places.  They 
shall  themselves  create  their  own  home  and  dwell  there.  But 
they  may  visit  and  be  visited  by  their  parents.  They  shall 
beget  and  bring  up  children,  handing  on  the  torch  of  life  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  worshipping  the  gods  according 
to  law  forever. 

State  Control  of  Marriage 

The  mode  of  life  during  the  year  after  marriage,  before  chil- 
dren are  born,  will  follow  next  in  order.  In  what  way  bride  and 
bridegroom  ought  to  live  in  a  city  which  is  to  be  superior  to 
other  cities,  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine.  There  have 
been  many  difficulties  already,  but  this  will  he  the  greatest  of 
them  and  the  most  disagreeable  to  the  many.  Still,  Cleinias, 
I  cannot  help  saying  what  appears  to  me  to  be  right.  He  who 
imagines  that  he  can  give  laws  for  the  public  conduct  of  states, 
while  he  leaves  the  private  life  of  citizens  wholly  to  take  care 
of  itself,  is  making  a  mistake.  He  errs  in  thinking  that  indi- 
viduals may  pass  the  day  as  they  please  and  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  order  in  all  things.  He  is  blind  who  cannot  see  that 
when  the  control  of  the  private  life  of  citizens  is  given  up,  they 
will  not  conform  to  law  in  their  common  and  public  life*  Why 
have  I  made  this  remark?  Why,  because  I  am  going  to  enact 
that  the  bridegrooms  should  live  at  the  common  tables,  just 
as  they  did  before  the  marriages.  When  men  have  once  tried 
and  been  accustomed  to  a  common  table,  experience  shows  that 
the  institution  greatly  conduces  to  security.  Now  there  is  an- 
other institution  which  is  the  natural  sequel  to  this  and  would 
be  excellent,  but  it  does  not  exist  at  present.  Moreover,  for 
the  legislator  to  endeavor  to  establish  it  would  be  like  "setting 
the  river  on  fire,"  as  people  say,  or  performing  any  other  im- 
possible feat, 

What  is  this  institution?  And  what  is  the  cause,  Stranger, 
of  your  extreme  hesitation  about  its  acceptance? 

You  shall  hear  without  loss  of  time.  Law  and  order  in  a 
state  is  the  cause  of  every  good.  But  that  which  is  disordered 
or  ill-ordered  is  often  the  ruin  of  that  which  is  well-ordered. 
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In  ycmr  country,  Cleinias  and  Megillus,  the  common  tables  of 
men  are  a  heaven-born  and  admirable  institution,  but  you  are 
mistaken  in  leaving  the  women  unregulated  by  a  similar  law. 
They  have  no  similar  institution  of  public  tables  in  the  light 
of  day.  Therefore,  just  that  part  of  the  human  race  which  is  by 
nature  prone  to  secrecy  and  stealth  on  account  of  its  weakness 
— I  mean  the  female  sex — has  been  left  without  regulation  by 
the  legislator,  which  is  a  mistake.  In  consequence  of  this  neg- 
lect, many  things  have  grown  lax  among  you  which  might  have 
been  better  if  they  had  only  been  regulated  by  law.  This  I  say 
inasmuch  as  the  neglect  of  regulations  about  women  may  be 
regarded  as  a  neglect  of  half  the  entire  matter. 

The  careful  consideration  of  this  matter  and  the  arranging 
and  ordering  on  a  common  principle  of  all  our  institutions  re- 
lating both  to  men  and  women  will  greatly  conduce  to  the 
happiness  of  the  state.  At  present,  however,  such  is  the  un- 
fortunate condition  of  mankind  that  no  man  of  sense  will  even 
venture  to  speak  of  common  tables  in  places  and  cities  in  which 
they  have  never  been  established.  How  can  anyone  avoid  being 
utterly  ridiculous  who  attempts  to  compel  women  to  show  how 
much  they  eat  and  drink  in  public?  There  is  nothing  at  which 
the  sex  is  more  likely  to  take  offense,  for  women  are  ac- 
customed to  creep  into  dark  places.  When  dragged  out  into 
the  light,  they  will  exert  their  utmost  powers  of  resistance  and 
be  far  too  much  for  the  legislator.  But  in  this  state  perhaps 
it  will  be  different.  ^ 

I  am  convinced,  Stranger,  that  there  should  be  common 
tables  for  both  sexes. 

Let  us  now  speak  of  the  birth  of  children,  and  after  their 
birth,  of  their  nurture  and  education.  In  the  course  of  dis- 
cussion, the  several  laws  will  be  perfected.  People  must  be 
taught  in  what  way  they  shall  beget  children,  and  threatened, 
if  they  disobey,  with  the  terrors  of  the  law.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  should  consider  that  they  are  to  produce  for  the 
state  the  best  and  fairest  specimens  of  children  which  they 
can.  Men  who  are  associated  in  any  action  succeed  when  they 
attend  and  give  their  minds  to  what  they  are  doing — but  when 
they  do  not  give  their  minds,  or  have  no  minds,  they  fail. 
Therefore,  let  the  bridegroom  give  his  mind  to  the  bride  and 
to  the  begetting  of  children.  The  bride  in  like  manner  must  give 
her  mind  to  the  bridegroom,  particularly  at  the  time  when  their 
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children  are  not  yet  born.  "When  children  are  born,  the  time 
of  birth  should  be  written  down  in  the  temples  as  the  begin- 
ning of  existence.  The  women  who  have  been  chosen  will  be 
the^overseers  of  snch  matters,  and  let  them  assemble  every 
day.  There  assembled,  let  them  inform  each  other  of  anyone 
whom  they  see  begetting  children  without  due  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Let  the  begetting  of  children  and  the  supervision  of  those 
begetting  them  continue  ten  years  and  no  longer,  that  is, 
during  the  time  when  marriage  is  fruitful.  If  any  continue 
without  children  up  to  this  time,  let  them  take  counsel  with 
their  kindred  and  with  the  women  holding  the  office  of  overseer, 
and  be  divorced  for  their  mutual  benefit.  If  ,  however,  any  dis- 
pute arises  about  what  is  proper  and  for  the  interest  of  either 
party,  the  women  overseers  shall  choose  ten  of  the  guardians 
of  the  law  and  abide  by  their  appointment.  The  women  who 
preside  over  these  matters  shall  then  enter  into  the  houses 
of  the  young  couples  and  partly  by  admonitions  and  partly 
by  threats  make  them  give  up  their  ignorance  and  error.  If 
the  marriage  partners  persist,  let  the  women  overseers  tell 
the  guardians  of  the  law.  The  guardians  shall  then  prevent 
the  couple  from  a  continuation  of  any  marital  practices  which 
do  not  conform  with  the  law,  or  which  do  not  become  them.  If 
the  marriage  partners  further  persist,  let  them  be  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  in  the  following  respects.  They 
must  not  go  to  weddings  nor  to  the  birthday  solemnities  of 
children.  And  if  they  go,  let  anyone  who  pleases  strike  them 
with  impunity. 

If  a  man  who  has  passed  the  allotted  period  for  begetting 
children  according  to  the  law,  should  have  connection  with  a 
woman  who  is  still  begetting  children,  the  same  penalties  must 
be  inflicted  upon  him  as  upon  those  of  whom  we  have  just 
spoken.  Let  the  same  rule  also  apply  to  a  woman  who  would 
do  this  thing.  Now  when  the  time  for  procreation  has  passed, 
let  the  man  or  woman  who  refrains  in  such  matters  be  held  In 
esteem,  and  let  anyone  who  does  not  refrain  be  held  in 
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If  a  man  and  his  wife  have  an  unfortunate  incompatibility 
of  temper,  ten  of  the  guardians  of  the  law  who  are  impartial 
and  ten  of  the  women  who  regulate  marriages  shall  look  to 
the  matter.  If  they  are  able  to  reconcile  man  and  wife,  they 
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shall  be  formally  reconciled.  But  if  together  their  souls  are  too 
much  tossed  with  conflict,  they  shall  endeavor  to  find  other 
partners.  Now  they  are  not  likely  to  have  very  gentle  tempers, 
and  therefore  we  must  endeavor  to  associate  with  them  deeper 
and  softer  natures.  Those  who  have  no  children,  or  only  a  few, 
at  the  time  of  their  separation,  should  choose  their  new  part- 
ners with  a  view  to  the  procreation  of  children.  Those  who 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  children  should  marry  again  in 
order  that  they  may  have  someone  with  whom  to  grow  old 
and  that  they  may  take  care  of  one  another  in  age. 

If  a  woman  dies,  leaving  male  or  female  children,  the  law 
will  advise  rather  than  compel  the  husband  to  bring  up  the 
children  without  introducing  into  the  house  a  step-mother. 
If,  however,  the  widower  have  no  children,  then  he  shall  be 
compelled  to  marry  until  he  has  begotten  a  sufficient  number  of 
sons  to  his  family  and  to  the  state.  And  if  a  man  dies  leaving 
a  sufficient  number  of  children,  the  mother  of  the  children 
shall  remain  with  them  and  bring  them  up.  If  it  appears  that 
she  is  too  young  to  live  virtuously  without  a  husband,  then 
her  relations  must  communicate  with  the  women  who  super- 
intend marriage,  and  together  they  must  determine  what  is 
best  in  the  matter.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  children,  the  choice 
shall  be  made  with  a  view  to  having  them.  Two  children,  one 
of  either  sex,  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

I  have  profited  by  your  words,  Stranger.  Shall  we  put  the 
laws  into  effect  immediately? 

If  the  greater  part  of  mankind  behave  modestly  and  proper- 
ly, the  enactments  of  law  may  be  left  to  slumber.  But  if  the 
greater  part  be  disorderly,  let  the  enactments  which  have  been 
passed  be  carried  into  execution. 


IX 

IGNORANCE  THE  SOUBCE  OF  EVIL* 

Divisions: 

Knowledge  Overcomes  Pleasure 
Ignorance  Cannot  Conquer 

INTRODUCTION 

The  problem  at  hand  is  to  determine  whether  the  several 
virtues  are  different  in  essence,  as  they  are  in  name.  Has  each 
virtue,  like  the  parts  of  the  face,  a  distinct  function,  or  are 
the  virtues,  like  gold,  one  and  the  same  throughout!  If  the 
latter,  then  the  several  virtues  are  parts  of  a  whole,  having 
different  names,  while  being  aspects  of  the  same  essence  and 
unity. 

Socrates  believes  that  the  virtues  are  one.  He  commences 
his  demonstration  of  their  unity  by  asking  Protagoras  if 
pleasure  is  not  the  only  good,  and  pain  the  only  evil.  Protago- 
ras prefers  to  say  that  some  pleasant  things  are  good  and 
some  not  good,  while  some  painful  things  are  good  and  some 
not  good. 

"What,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Protagoras  concerning 
knowledge  ?  Does  he  think  with  mankind  generally  that  knowl- 
edge may  be  overcome  by  the  passions,  or  does  he  agree  with 
the  wise  that  knowledge  is  a  power  which  overcomes?  Protago- 
ras concurs  in  the  conviction  of  Socrates  that  knowledge  is 
a  governing  power  which  is  never  mastered  by  pleasure.  If 
we  admit  that  wisdom  is  power,  then  the  generally  accepted 
assumption  that  men,  when  under  the  influence  of  sensual 
pleasures,  may  act  contrary  to  their  knowledge  of  what  is 
best,  is  impossible.  "What  then,  is  the  meaning  of  being  "over- 
come by  pleasure"?  The  explanation,  as  Socrates  proceeds  to 
show  in  a  series  of  logical  steps,  is  found  in  man's  state  of 
ignorance — that  is,  in  the  lack  rather  than  the  presence  of 
knowledge. 

Socrates  now  shows  what  he  means  by  pleasure.  Pleasure  is 
the  only  good  and  pain  the  only  evil  "When  a  pleasure  ends 
in  pain,  or  produces  more  pain  than  pleasure,  then  it  is  pain- 
ful and  an  evil ;  and,  when  pain  ends  in  pleasure,  or  produces 
more  pleasure  than  pain,  then  it  is  a  good.  But  how  do  we  dis- 
tinguish pleasure  and  pain? 
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Always  to  choose  the  good  and  avoid  the  evil  requires  a 
system  of  measurement  that  will  correctly  determine  pleasures 
and  pains  in  their  proper  proportions.  Then  only  will  it  be 
possible  to  choose  wisely  between  the  pleasurable  and  the 
painful.  This  requires  knowledge  which  sees  the  potential 
good  and  evil  in  every  act  and,  seeing  it,  chooses  the  good  and 
rejects  the  evil.  This  wisdom  is  the  governing  principle  of 
human  life,  while  ignorance  is  the  origin  of  all  evil.  Xo  one 
ever  chooses  a  lesser  pleasure  in  preference  to  the  greater,  or 
a  greater  pain  in  preference  to  the  lesser,  except  from  igno- 
rance. The  conclusion  is  that  pleasure  is  the  only  good  and  pain 
the  only  evil.  Thus,  the  virtues  are  proved  to  be  one  in  knowl- 
edge, which  defeats  ignorance  and  affords  wisdom,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  virtues. 

In  Chapter  X,  "Only  the  Wise  Are  Brave,"  Socrates  shows, 
in  a  detailed  analysis,  that  those  without  wisdom  cannot  have 
even  the  single  virtue  of  courage.  In  the  excerpt  entitled  "The 
Science  of  Universal  Wisdom,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  Book 
Four  of  this  series,  he  considers  the  question  of  a  universal 
knowing  which  would  make  men  all-wise,  and  hence,  without 
pain. 


IX 

IGNORAJSTCE.,  THE  SOURCE  OF  EVIL 


Knowledge  Overcomes  Pleasure 

I  wish  to  invite  you,  Protagoras,  and  the  others  of  you  to 
join  with  me  in  determining  if  the  virtues — "Wisdom,"  Tem- 
perance, Courage,  Justice,  and  Holiness — though  five  different 
names,  are  all  the  same  thing.  Or,  has  each  of  the  names  a  sepa- 
rate underlying  essence  and  corresponding  thing-  with  a  pe- 
culiar function!  In  this  case,  no  one  of  them  would  be  like  any 
other. 

That  we  may  determine  the  question  accurately,  let  us  pur- 
sue the  query  in  this  manner:  The  virtues  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, being  virtues,  must  be  the  very  opposite  of  evil,  and 
therefore,  they  must  be  good.  And  if  we  are  able  to  show  that 
the  good  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  then  all  the  virtues,  being 
good,  will  have  been  proved  to  be  not  several,  but  one.  Their 
oneness,  furthermore,  will  be  shown  to  lie  in  Wisdom. 

You  grant  that  to  live  pleasantly  is  a  good  and  to  live  un- 
pleasantly an  evil.  And  must  we  not  say  that  things  are  good 
only  insofar  as  they  are  pleasant — that  is,  if  they  have  no  ill 
consequences  ?  And  insofar  as  they  are  painful,  they  are  had. 

I  do  not  know,  Socrates,  if  I  can  assert  in  so  unqualified  a 
manner  that  the  pleasant  is  the  good,  and  the  painful,  the  evil. 
Having  regard  not  only  to  my  present  answer,  but  also  to  the 
whole  of  my  life,  I  shall  be  safer  in  saying  that  there  are  some 
pleasant  things  which  are  good  and  some  which  are  not  gx>od. 
Likewise,  there  are  some  painful  things  which  are  good  and 
some  which  are  not  good.  Further,  there  are  some  things  which 
are  indifferent,  being  neither  good  nor  evil. 

You  would  certainly  call  pleasant  such  things  as  participate 
in  pleasure  and  create  pleasure.  My  meaning  is  that  insofar 
as  they  are  pleasant,  they  are  good. 

According  to  your  favorite  mode  of  speech,  Socrates,  let  us 
inquire  further  about  this.  If  the  inquiry  is  relevant  and  the 
result  proves  that  pleasure  and  good  are  really  the  same, 
then  we  will  agree. 
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First  then,  Protagoras,  uncover  your  mind  to  me.  Reveal 
your  opinion  about  knowledge,  that  I  may  know  if  yon  agree 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  that  knowledge  is  not  a  principle 
of  strength  and  command.  People  believe  that  a  man  may  have 
knowledge,  and  yet,  that  the  knowledge  in  him  may  be  over- 
mastered by  anger,  pleasure,  pain,  love,  or  even  by  fear.  The 
world  regards  knowledge  just  as  if  it  were  a  slave.  Is  this  your 
view!  Or  do  you  think  that  knowledge  is  a  noble  and  command- 
ing thing  which  cannot  be  overcome?  Will  it  allow  a  man — if 
only  he  knows  the  difference  between  good  and  evil — to  do  any- 
thing which  is  contrary  to  that  knowledge!  Do  you  not  believe 
that  wisdom  will  have  strength  to  help  him? 

I  agree  with  you !  Not  only  that — but  I,  above  all  other  men, 
am  bound  to  say  that  knowledge  and  wisdom  are  among  the 
highest  of  human  qualities. 

Good  and  true.  But  are  you  aware  that  the  majority  of  the 
world  is  of  another  mind?  Men  are  commonly  supposed  to 
know  the  things  which  are  best  and  yet  not  to  do  them.  Most 
persons  whom  I  have  questioned  about  this  have  said  that  those 
who  act  contrary  to  knowledge  are  overcome  by  pain  or 
pleasure. 

Yes,  Socrates,  and  that  is  not  the  only  point  about  which 
mankind  is  in  error. 

Ignorance  Qannot  Conquer 

Suppose,  then,  that  we  endeavor  to  instruct  them  concerning 
the  nature  of  this  condition  which  they  call  'being  overcome  by 
pleasure.  This,  they  declare,  is  the  reason  why  they  know  the 
best,  but  choose  the  worst.  When  we  say  to  them,  "Friends, 
you  are  mistaken  and  are  saying  what  is  not  true,"  they  will 
probably  reply,  "Socrates  and  Protagoras,  if  this  affection 
of  the  soul  is  not  to  be  described  as  being  overcome  by  pleas- 
ure, what  is  it?  By  what  name  would  you  describe  it??J 

I  should  answer  them  thus:  "Listen,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  show  you.  Men  are  overcome  by  eating,  drinking,  and  other 
sensual  desires  which  are  pleasant,  and  they,  knowing  them  to 
be  evil,  nevertheless  indulge  in  them.  Would  you  not  say  that 
they  were  overcome  by  pleasure  ?"  They  will  not  deny  this. 
And  suppose  that  you  and  I  were  to  go  on  and  ask  them:  "In 
what  way  do  you  say  that  these  indulgences  are  evil?  Are 
they  evil  because  they  are  pleasant  and  give  pleasure  at  the 
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moment,  or  is  it  because  they  cause  disease  and  poverty  and 
other  like  evils  in  the  future  I  Would  they  still  be  evil  if  they 
had  no  attendant  evil  consequences,  simply  because  they  give 
the  consciousness  of  pleasure  ? "  "Would  our  friends  not  answer 
that  they  are  evil  not  on  account  of  the  pleasure  which  is  im- 
mediately given  by  them,  but  on  account  of  the  consequent  dis- 
eases and  the  like? 

I  believe  that  the  world  in  general  would  give  that  answer. 
In  causing  diseases  do  they  not  cause  pain!  Do  they  not  also 
cause  pain  in  causing  poverty!  Our  friends  would  likewise 
agree  to  that.  Then  I  should  say  to  them,  in  my  name  and 
yours :  "Do  you  think  the  indulgences  which  we  have  mentioned 
to  be  evil  for  any  other  reason,  except  that  they  end  in  pain 
and  rob  us  of  other  pleasure  f ' J  To  that  they  would  again  agree. 
Then  I  should  take  the  question  from  the  opposite  point  ^of 
view,  and  say :  "Friends,  when  you  speak  of  goods  being  pain- 
ful, do  you  not  mean  remedial  goods,  such  as  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  military  service,  and  the  physician's  use  of  burning, 
cutting,  drugging,  and  starving  T  Are  these  the  things  which  are 
good  but  painful?"  They  would  again  assent. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  Socrates,  of  our  friends  agreeing 

with  us. 

"And  friends,"  we  will  say,  "do  you  call  the  things  good 
which  we  have  just  mentioned  because  they  occasion  the 
greatest  immediate  suffering  and  pain?  Or  is  it  because  after- 
wards they  bring  health  and  improvement  of  the  bodily  con- 
dition, the  salvation  of  states,  power  over  others,  and  wealth? 
Are  these  things  good  for  any  other  reason  except  that  they 
eliminate  pain,  and  hence,  end  in  pleasure?  Are  you  looking 
to  any  other  standard  but  pleasure  and  pain  when  you  call  them 
good!"  They  would  acknowledge  that  they  were  not. 

I  think  that  they  would. 

T<  And  do  you  not  pursue  pleasure  as  a  good  and  avoid  pain 
as  an  evil?"  "Yes,"  they  will  say.  "Then  you  think  that 
pain  is  an  evil  and  pleasure  is  a  good?  Even  pleasure  you  deem 
an  evil  when  it  robs  you  of  more  pleasure  than  it  gives,  or 
causes  pains  greater  than  the  pleasure?  If,  however,  you  call 
pleasure  an  evil  in  relation  to  some  other  end  or  standard,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  show  us  that  standard.  But  yon  have  none  to 

show." 
I  do  not  think  that  our  friends  have  any  other  standard. 
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Then,  Protagoras,  we  will  proceed:  "And  have  you  not  a 
similar  way  of  speaking  about  pain!  You  call  pain  a  good  when 
it  takes  away  greater  pain  than  those  which  it  leaves,  or  gives 
pleasure  greater  than  the  pain.  I  say  that  if  you  have  some 
standard  other  than  pleasure  and  pain  to  which  you  refer  when 
you  call  actual  pain  a  good,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  show  what 
that  is.  But  you  cannot. " 

"True!"  they  must  reply. 

Suppose  again  that  the  world  says  to  me:  "Why  do  yon 
spend  many  words  and  speak  in  many  ways  on  this  subject?" 
"Excuse  me,  friends, "  I  should  reply,  "but  in  the  first  place 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion overcome  by  pleasure,  and  the  whole  argument  turns  upon 
this.  Even  now,  however,  if  you  see  any  possible  way  in  which 
evil  can  be  explained  as  other  than  pain,  or  good  as  other  than 
pleasure,  you  may  still  retract.  Are  you  satisfied,  then,  at  hav- 
ing a  life  of  pleasure  which  is  without  pain?  If  you  are,  and  if 
you  are  unable  to  show  any  good  or  evil  which  does  not  end  in 
pleasure  and  pain,  hear  the  consequences.77 

If  this  be  true,  Protagoras,  then  I  say  that  the  argument  is 
absurd  which  affirms  that  a  man — because  he  is  overcome  by 
pleasure — does  evil  knowingly,  when  he  might  abstain.  It  is 
also  absurd  when  you  say  that  a  man  knowingly  refuses  to  do 
what  is  good  because  he  is  overcome  at  the  moment  by  pleas- 
ure. The  ridiculousness  of  this  assumption  will  be  evident  if 
we  substitute  the  word  good  for  pleasant,  and  the  word  evil 
for  painfid. 

Assuming  this,  let  us  go  on  to  assume  that  a  man  does  evil 
knowingly.  Then  someone  will  ask,  "  Why  ?"  "We  shall  answer : 
"Because  he  is  overcome."  "And  by  what  is  he  overcome?" 
the  inquirer  will  proceed  to  ask.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  reply, 
"By  pleasure,"  for  the  name  of  pleasure  has  been  exchanged 
for  that  of  good.  Hence,  we  must  answer  that  he  has  been 
overcome  by  the  good.  "Nay,"  our  questioner  will  rejoin  with 
a  laugh,  if  he  be  one  of  the  swaggering  sort,  "That  is  too 
ridiculous,  that  a  man,  because  he  is  overcome  by  good,  should 
dp  what  he  knows  to  be  evil  when  he  ought  not.  Is  that, ' '  he 
will  ask,  "because  the  good  was  worthy  or  not  worthy  of  con- 
quering the  evil?"  In  answer  to  that  we  shall  clearly  reply, 
"Because  it  was  not  worthy,  for  if  it  had  been  worthy,  then 
he  who,  as  we  say,  was  overcome  by  pleasure,  would  not  have 
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been  wrong. "  "But  how,"  he  will  reply,  "can  the  good  be 
unworthy  of  the  evil!  And  when  you  speak  of  being  overcome, 
what  do  you  mean,"  he  will  ask,  "except  that  you  choose  the 
greater  evil  in  exchange  for  the  lesser  good! " 

That  is  undoubtedly  the  way  our  friends  will  argue. 

Now  substitute  the  names  of  pleasure  and  pain  for  good  and 
evil.  Then  say,  not  as  before  that  a  man  does  what  is  evil  know- 
ingly, but  that  he  does  what  is  painful  knowingly  and  because 
he  is  overcome  by  pleasure,  which  is  unworthy  to  overcome. 
What  measure  is  there  of  the  relation  of  pleasure  to  pain 
other  than  excess  and  defect,  which  means  that  they  become 
greater  and  smaller?  And  if  anyone  says:  "Yes,  Socrates,  but 
immediate  pleasure  differs  widely  from  future  pleasure  and 
pain,'7  to  that  I  should  reply:  "But  do  they  differ  in  anything 
but  in  pleasure  and  pain?  There  can  be  no  other  measure 
of  them.  Do  you,  like  a  skillful  weigher,  put  into  the 
balance  the  pleasures  and  the  pains,  and  their  nearness 
and  distance,  and  weigh  them,  and  then  say  which  out- 
weighs the  other?  If  you  weigh  pleasures  against  pleasures, 
you  will  of  course  take  the  greater.  Or  if  you  weigh  pains 
against  pains,  you  will  take  the  less.  Or  if  pleasures  against 
pains,  then  you  will  choose  that  course  of  action  in  which  the 
painful  is  exceeded  by  the  pleasant.  You  will  in  every  case 
avoid  that  course  of  action  in  which  the  pleasant  is  exceeded 
by  the  painful.  Would  you  not  admit,  my  friends,  that  this 
is  true  ?  "  I  am  confident  that  they  cannot  deny  us  this. 

Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  they  must  agree. 

"Well  then,"  I  shall  say  to  them,  "if  you  admit  all  this, 
be  so  kind  as  to  answer  a  question.  Do  not  the  same  magnitudes 
appear  larger  to  your  sight  when  near,  and  smaller  when  at  a 
distance? "  They  will  acknowledge  that.  "The  same  holds  of 
thickness  and  number;  also  sounds,  which  are  in  themselves 
equal,  are  greater  when  near  and  lesser  when  at  a  distance." 
They  will  grant  that  also.  Now  supposing  that  happiness  con- 
sists in  doing  or  choosing  the  greater  and  in  not  doing  or 
avoiding  the  less,  what  then  would  be  the  saving  principle  of 
human  life?  Would  not  the  art  of  measuring  be  the  saving 
principle  ?  Or  would  it  be  the  power  of  appearance  ?  Is  not  the 
latter  that  deceiving  art  which  makes  us  wander  up  and  down 
the  world,  causing  us  at  one  time  to  choose  in  our  actions  that 
of  which  we  repent  at  another?  But  the  art  of  measurement  is 
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that  which  would  do  away  with  the  effect  of  appearances. 
Showing  the  truth,  it  would  fain  teach  the  soul  at  last  to  find 
rest  and  would  thus  save  our  life.  Would  not  mankind  generally 
acknowledge  that  the  art  which  accomplishes  this  result  is 
the  art  of  measurement? 

I  should  think  so. 

Suppose  again,  Protagoras?  that  the  salvation  of  human 
life  depended  on  the  knowledge  of  what  brings  pleasure  and 
pain.  If  this  were  the  case,  what  would  he  the  saving  principle 
of  our  lives!  Would  it  not  be  the  knowledge  of  measuring  what 
is  pleasurable  and  what  painful? 

I  think  so. 

Well,  then,  Protagoras,  we  shall  say  to  our  friends :  "Seeing 
that  the  salvation  of  human  life  has  been  found  to  consist  in 
the  right  choice  between  pleasures  and  pains,  this  measuring 
must  be  a  consideration  of  their  excess  and  defect,  that  is,  of 
their  equality  in  relation  to  each  other.  And  this  capacity  for 
measuring  must  undeniably  be  an  art  and  a  science.7' 

They  will  agree  to  that  too,  Socrates. 

The  nature  of  that  art  or  science  will  be  a  matter  of  future 
consideration.  Nevertheless,  the  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  science  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  question  which  our 
friends  have  asked  of  us.  We  shall  now  say  to  them :  "  At  the 
time  when  you  asked  the  question,  if  you  remember,  both  of 
us  were  agreeing  that  there  was  nothing  mightier  than  knowl- 
edge. We  agreed  also  that  knowledge,  in  whatever  existing, 
must  have  the  advantage  over  pleasure  and  all  other  things. 
Then  you  said  that  pleasure  often  got  the  advantage,  even  over 
a  man  who  has  knowledge.  We  refused  to  allow  this,  and  you 
rejoined:  '0  Protagoras  and  Socrates,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  being  overcome  by  pleasure  if  not  this  f  Tell  us  what  you 
call  such  a  state/  If  we  had  immediately  answered  Ignorance, 
you  would  have  laughed  at  us.  But  now,  in  laughing  at  us,  you 
will  be  laughing  at  yourselves,  for  you  also  admitted  that 
men  err  in  their  choice  of  pleasures  and  pains — that  is,  in  their 
choice  of  good  and  evil — from  a  defect  of  knowledge.  You  ad- 
mitted further  that  they  err  not  only  from  defect  of  knowledge 
in  general,  but  of  that  particular  knowledge  which  is  called 
measuring.  Also,  you  are  aware  that  the  erring  act,  which  is 
done  "without  knowledge,  is  done  in  ignorance.  This,  therefore, 
is  the  meaning  of  being  overcome  by  pleasure :  being  overcome 
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by  Ignorance  and  that  of  the  greatest  degree. "  Let  us  suppose, 
Protagoras,  this  to  be  our  answer  to  the  "world  in  general. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  ask  you,  Protagoras,  and  the  rest  of 
our  company  who  have  patiently  listened  to  our  conversation, 
whether  or  not  you  think  that  I  have  been  speaking  the  truth? 

Socrates,  we  all  think  that  what  you  have  said  is  entirely 
true. 

Then  no  man  voluntarily  pursues  evil  or  that  which  he  thinks 
to  be  evil.  To  prefer  evil  to  good  is  not  in  human  nature.  Fur- 
ther, when  a  rnan  is  compelled  to  choose  one  of  two  evils,  he 
will  not  choose  the  greater  when  he  may  have  the  lesser,  unless 
he  be  ignorant.  So  it  is  that  ignorance  is  the  inferiority  of  a 
man,  just  as  wisdom  is  his  superiority.  And  it  is  seen  that  the 
virtues  are  one  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  measured  and  known 
by  knowledge,  or  wisdom. 


CHAPXEB  X.    OKLY  THE  WISB  ABB  BBAVI 

Divisions: 

The  Nature  of  Courage 
Courageous  Acts  Are   Wise  Acts 


INTRODUCTION 

This  discourse  on  the  nature  of  courage  arose  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  The  fathers  of  Lysimachus  and  Melesias  were 
prominent  ^  men  who  had,  nevertheless,  neglected  the  educa- 
tion of  their  sons.  Thus,  Lysimachus  and  Melesias  are  deter- 
mined that  their  own  sons  shall  receive  better  treatment 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  they  approach  the  famous  generals, 
Laches  and  Nicias,  to  ask  their  advice  on  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional procedure.  The  generals,  however,  recommend  Socrates 
as  teacher,  and  the  admonition  is  heeded.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
our  record  of  Plato  *s  dialogue  commences. 

Upon  seeing  Socrates,  the  generals  ask  him  how  virtue  may 
he  imparted  to  their  sons.  Socrates  hegins  with  Ms  typical 
search  for  exact  definition,  since  one  cannot  discuss  virtue 
without  first  knowing  its  nature.  He  then  restricts  the  question 
to  a  query  concerning  the  universal  nature  of  that  part  of 
virtue  which  is  known  as  courage.  "What,  he  would  know,  is 
that  common  quality  which  is  the  same  in  all  cases  of  courage? 
The  answer  is  that  the  courageous  man  is  one  who  remains  at 
his  post  in  danger.  But  a  more  general  definition  of  courage  is 
requested— one  which  is  applicable  to  all  sorts  of  courage,  and 
not  merely  to  military  courage.  Laches  replies  that  he  believes 
courage  to  be  endurance.  Socrates  reminds  him  that  endurance 
may  be  harmful,  while  courage  is  a  good.  Laches  then  qualifies 
his  definition,  saying  that  courage  is  wise  endurance.  Even 
with  this  qualification,  the  definition  is  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. Yet  the  group  must  endure  in  this  discussion  concerning 
endurance. 

Nicias  is  now  appealed  to.  He  gives  a  definition  which  he 
once  heard  from  Socrates.  Courage  is  a  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  fear  and  of  confidence.  But  can  this  bet  If  this  is 
true,  then  children  and  animals  cannot  be  courageous.  Nicias 
agrees  that  this  is  so,  but  Laches  is  overcritical  because  he 
himself  has  so  recently  been  exposed  by  Socrates  as  a  talker 
of  nonsense. 
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Socrates  would  point  out  to  Nieias  that  if  courage  Is  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  to  be  feared  and  of  that  in  which  one  may  have 
confidence,  then  it  must  deal  with  the  future.  For  these  things 
are  of  the  future.  But,  notes  Socrates,  there  can  be  no  knowl- 
edge of  future  good  and  evil  separated  from  a  knowledge  of 
past  and  present  good  and  evil.  So  courage,  in  being  based 
upon  knowledge,  must  necessarily  be  knowledge  of  all  good 
and  evil.  To  know  any  science,  medicine,  for  example,  is  to  know 
it  regardless  of  time,  either  present  or  past.  It  also  follows  that 
he  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  must  have  not 
only  the  virtue  of  courage,  but  all  other  virtues.  Furthermore, 
he  will  be  capable  of  choosing  the  good  and  of  dealing  with 
either  gods  or  men. 

After  this  demonstration,  the  company  insists  that  Socrates 
shall  teach  the  young  men.  He  declines,  claiming  that  he  knows 
no  more  about  courage  than  the  others.  Finally,  however,  he 
consents,  upon  one  provision,  to  instruct  the  youths.  The  elders 
who  have  just  been  discussing  these  matters  must  also  join 
the  youths  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  It  is  agreed  by 
all. 


CHAPTEB  X 
ONLY  THE  WISE  AKE  BRAVE 


The  Nature  of  Courage 

Our  two  friends,  Lysimachus  and  Melesias,  have  invited  us 
to  consider  in  what  way  the  gift  of  virtue  may  be  imparted  to 
their  sons  for  the  improvement  of  their  minds.  Consequently, 
we  must  first  know  the  nature  of  virtue.  How  can  we  advise 
anyone  about  the  best  mode  of  attaining  something  of  which 
we  ourselves  are  ignorant! 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can,  Socrates. 

Then,  Laches,  we  may  presume  that  we  can  know  the  nature 
of  virtue.  But  I  would  not  have  us  begin  with  the  inquiry  about 
the  whole  of  virtue,  since  that  may  be  more  than  we  can  ac- 
complish. Therefore,  let  us  first  consider  whether  we  have  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  a  part.  This  inquiry  may  thns  be  made 
easier  for  us. 

Do  as  you  say. 

Then  which  part  of  virtue  shall  we  select!  Lysimachus  and 
Melesias  have  been  considering  use  of  arms  as  one  skill  which 
their  sons  should  know.  May  we  not,  therefore,  choose  courage, 
that  part  of  virtue  to  which  the  art  of  fighting  is  conducive! 

Yes,  certainly. 

Then,  Laches,  suppose  that  we  determine  the  nature  of 
courage.  In  the  second  place,  let  us  inquire  how  the  sons  of 
your  friends  may  attain  this  quality  by  the  help  of  studies  and 
pursuits.  See,  then,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  courage  is. 

Indeed,  Socrates,  that  is  soon  answered.  He  is  a  man  of 
courage  who  remains  at  his  post  and  fights  against  the  enemy. 

That  is  good.  And  yet,  I  fear  that  I  did  not  express  myself 
clearly.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  only  about  the  courage  of 
soldiers  in  war,  but  also  about  those  who  are  courageous  in 
various  other  perils,  at  sea,  in  disease,  in  poverty,  or  in  politics. 
I  mean,  in  addition,  to  ask  you  about  those  who  are  courageous 
not  only  against  pain  or  fear,  but  also  against  desires  and 
pleasures.  There  is  this  sort  of  courage,  is  there  not.  Laches? 

Certainly,  Socrates. 
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Under  all  of  these  conditions  a  man  may  be  courageous. 
Some  people,  however,  have  courage  in  pleasures,  some  in 
pains,  some  in  desires,  and  some  in  fears.  Other  men  are  cow- 
ards under  the  same  conditions.  But  I  was  asking  about  cour- 
age and  cowardice  in  general  What  then,  Is  that ^  common 
quality  which  is  the  same  in  all  these  cases  and  which  is  rightly 
called  courage! 

If  I  am  to  speak  of  the  universal  nature  which  pervades  all 
courageous  acts,  I  should  say  that  courage  is  a  sort  of  endur- 
ance of  the  soul. 

We  must  speak  of  the  universal  nature  of  courage  if  we  are 
to  answer  correctly  the  question,  "What  is  courage ?"  Yet,  I 
cannot  think  that  "every  kind  of  endurance  is  to  be  deemed 
courage.  Hear  my  reason :  I  am  sure,  Laches,  that  you  would 
consider  courage  to  be  a  very  noble  quality.  You  would  also 
say  that  a  wise  endurance  is  good  and  noble,  but  that  a  foolish 
endurance  is  to  be  regarded  as  evil,  not  as  noble.  Therefore, 
since  courage  is  noble,  you  would  not  admit  the  ignoble  sort  of 
endurance  to  be  courage. 

You  are  right,  Socrates. 

Then,  according  to  you,  only  wise  endurance  is  courage. 
But  as  to  the  epithet  wise — wise  in  what?  In  all  things,  small 
as  well  as  great  ?  For  example,  if  a  man  endures  in  spending 
his  money  wisely,  knowing  that  by  spending  he  wiH  acquire 
more  in  the  end,  do  you  call  him  courageous! 

No,  that  is  not  courage  at  all. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  one  who  endures  in  war  and  is  willing 
to  fight.  Suppose  that  he  wisely  calculates  and  knows  that 
others  will  help  him,  and  that  there  will  be  inferior  men  and 
fewer  of  them  against  him  than  there  are  with  him.  Suppose, 
further,  that  he  also  has  advantages  of  position.  Would  you 
say  that  he  who  endures  with  all  this  wisdom  and  preparation 
is  braver  than  some  man  of  the  opposing  army  who  endures, 
remaining  at  his  post  in  circumstances  opposite  to  these? 

I  should  say  that  the  latter  was  the  braver. 

But  surely,  this  latter  is  a  foolish  endurance  in  comparison 
with  the  other? 

I  see  your  point,  Socrates. 

Then,  Laches,  you  say  that  he  who  endures  in  war  and  has 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is  not  so  courageous  as  he  who 
endures  though  lacking  such  knowledge?  Would  you  say  also 
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that  he  who  dives  Into  a  well,  having  no  knowledge  of  diving, 
is  more  courageous  than  he  who  dives  with  this  knowledge! 

Why,  Socrates,  what  else  can  a  man  say! 

Nothing,  if  that  be  what  he  thinks.  Yet  men  who  thus  run 
risks  and  endure  are  foolish  in  comparison  with  those  who  do 
the  same  things  with  the  skill  to  do  them. 

That  is  true. 

Foolish  and  bold  endurance  appears  to  he  base  and  hurtful, 
whereas  courage  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  noble  and  good 
quality.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  saying  that  the  foolish 
endurance  is  courage.  But  we  cannot  be  right  in  saying  so. 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  am  sure  that  we  are  not  right. 

Courageous  Acts  Are  Wise  Acts 

Then  according  to  your  statement,  you  and  I,  Laches,  are  not 
attuned  to  the  Dorian  mode,  which  is  a  harmony  of  words  and 
deeds.  Our  deeds  are  not  in  accordance  with  our  words.  Any- 
one who  saw  us  in  action  would  say  that  we  had  courage — but 
not,  I  imagine,  he  who  heard  us  talking  about  courage.  Sup- 
pose, however,  that  we  admit  to  a  certain  extent  the  principle 
of  which  we  are  speaking. 

What  principle  and  to  what  extent! 

The  principle  of  endurance.  We  too  must  endure  to  some 
admissible  solution  in  the  present  inquiry.  Then  courage  will 
not  laugh  at  our  faintheartedness  in  searching  for  courage, 
which,  after  all,  may  very  likely  be  a  kind  of  endurance. 

I  am  ready  to  go  on,  although  unused  to  investigations  of 
this  sort.  And  I  am  grieved  at  not  being  able  to  express  my 
meaning. 

The  good  sportsman,  my  dear  friend,  should  follow  the  track 
and  not  be  lazy.  Shall  we  invite  Nicias  to  join  us?  He  may  be 
better  at  the  sport  than  we  are.  Come,  Nicias,  and  help  your 
friends,  who  are  tossing  on  the  waves  of  argument,  and  at  their 
last  gasp. 

I  have  been  thinking,  Socrates,  that  you  and  Laches  are  not 
defining  courage  in  the  right  way.  You  have  forgotten  an 
excellent  saying,  which  I  have  heard  from  your  own  lips: 
"Every  man  is  good  in  that  in  which  he  is  wise,  but  bad  in 
that  in  which  he  is  unwise. "  Therefore,  if  the  brave  man  is 
good,  he  is  also  wise. 

I  think  that  I  understand.  You  appear  to  me  to  mean  that 
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courage  is  a  sort  of  wisdom.  Nicias,  tell  Laclies  what  yon 
mean  by  this  wisdom,  since  you  surely  do  not  mean  such 
wisdom"  as  plays  the  flute!  What  is  this  knowledge,  and 
of  what  f 

I  mean  to  say,  Laches,  that  courage  is  the  knowledge  of  that 
which  inspires  fear  or  confidence  in  war,  or  in  anything  else. 

How  strangely  he  is  talking,  Socrates.  Surely  courage  is 
one  thing  and  wisdom  another. 

That  is  just  what  Nicias  denies.  Therefore,  Laches,  shall 
we  enlighten  Nicias  instead  of  abusing  him? 

Laches  does  not  want  to  instruct  me,  Socrates.  Having  been 
proved  to  be  talking  nonsense  himself,  he  now  wants  to  prove 
that  I  have  been  doing  the  same. 

Tell  me  again,  Nicias.  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  courage  is 
the  knowledge  of  fear  and  confidence,  and  that  every  man 
does  not  have  this  knowledge  ?  For  instance,  that  neither  the 
physician  nor  the  soothsayer  will  be  courageous  unless  he 
superadds  this  particular  knowledge?  Is  that  what  you  mean! 

Exactly  so,  Socrates. 

Then,  Nicias,  he  who  assents  to  your  doctrine  that  courage 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  grounds  of  fear  and  confidence  can- 
not allow  that  any  wild  beast  is  courageous.  To  do  so  he  would 
have  to  admit  that  a  lion,  a  boar,  or  any  other  animal,  has  such 
a  degree  of  wisdom  that  he  knows  things  which,  only  a  few 
men  ever  know.  He  who  takes  your  view  of  courage  must  affirm 
that  all  animals  except  man  have  little  pretension  to  courage. 

To  be  sure,  Socrates,  for  I  do  not  call  animals  courageous 
which  have  no  fear  of  dangers  merely  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  them.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  should  call  little 
children  courageous,  who  fear  no  dangers  because  they  know 
none?  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  thoughtful  courage  is  a  quality 
possessed  by  a  few,  whereas  rashness  and  fearlessness,  which 
have  no  forethought,  are  common  qualities  possessed  by  many 
men,  children,  and  animals.  Men  usually  call  actions  coura- 
geous which  I  call  rash,  for  according  to  my  belief,  courageous 
acts  are  wise  acts. 

What  you  are  saying,  Nicias,  is  certainly  worth  examining. 
Proceed  a  step  and  see  whether  we  are  equally  agreed  about 
fear  and  confidence.  Let  me  tell  you  my  own  opinion  and  if  I  am 
wrong,  you  shall  set  me  right.  The  fearful  and  the  confident 
are  the  things  which  do  or  do  not  create  fear.  Fear  is  not  of 
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the  present  or  the  past,  but  of  future  and  expected  evil. 
fearful  things  are  the  evils  which  are  future;  the  things  of 
which  one  is  confident  are  the  goods  which  are  future.  You  call 
the  knowledge  of  these  things  courage.  Do  you  agree  with  me  f 

I  cannot  deny  your  logic,  Socrates. 

Now  let  me  see  whether  you  agree  with  a  further  point. 
I  have  a  notion  that  there  is  not  one  knowledge  of  the  past, 
another  of  the  present,  and  another  of  the  future.  Of  all  three 
there  is  only  one  knowledge  or  science.  There  is  but  one  science 
of  medicine  which  is  concerned  with  the  inspection  of  health 
equally  at  all  times,  past,  present,  and  future.  Similarly,  Nicias, 
will  you  acknowledge  that  the  science  of  courage  must  have 
an  understanding  of  things,  whether  past,  present,  or  future  f 

Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  that  is  my  opinion. 

Well  then,  my  friend,  courage  cannot  be,  as  you  say,  a 
knowledge  of  the  fearful  and  of  the  confident  alone,  for  these 
are  admitted  to  be  of  future  goods  and  future  evils.  Courage* 
like  other  sciences,  is  concerned  not  only  with  good  and  evil 
of  the  future,  but  of  the  present  and  past  as  well.  Thus,  the 
answer  which  you  have  given  includes  only  a  third  part  of 
courage.  Yet,  our  original  question  extended  to  the  whole 
nature  of  courage.  According  to  your  present  view,  however, 
courage  is  not  only  the  knowledge  of  the  fearful  and  the  con- 
fident, but  seems  to  include  nearly  every  good  and  evil  without 
reference  to  time.  What  do  you  say,  now,  to  that  alteration  in 
your  statement? 

I  must  agree  to  it,  Socrates 

But  if  a  man  knew  all  good  and  evil  —  how  they  are,  have 
been,  and  will  be  produced  —  would  he  not  be  perfect?  He 
would  be  wanting  in  no  virtue,  whether  justice,  temperance, 
or  holiness.  He  would  know  which  were  dangers  and  which 
were  not  and  would  guard  against  them  whether  they  were 
natural  or  supernatural.  Consequently,  he  would  provide  only 
the  good,  as  he  would  know  how  to  deal  with  both  gods  and 
men. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  you  say. 

Moreover,  Nicias,  according  to  this  new  definition  of  yours, 
instead  of  being  a  part  of  virtue  only,  courage  will  be  all  virtue. 

I  would  not  recommend,  Nicias,  that  Lysimachus  and 
Melesias  take  you  and  me  as  advisers  about  the  education  and 
improvement  of  their  children.  Rather,  as  I  said  at  first,  they 
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should  ask  Socrates  and  not  let  him  off, 

To  that,  Laches,  I  quite  agree,  if  Socrates  is  willing.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  more  ready  to  listen  to  yon,  Lysimaehus. 

He  ought  to  be,  Xieias,  for  certainly  I  would  do  things  for 
him  which  I  would  not  do  for  many  others.  What  clo  you  say, 
Socrates T 

Indeed,  Lysimaehus,  I  should  be  very  wrong  in  refusing  to 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  anjTbody.  If  I  had  shown  in  this 
conversation  that  I  have  a  knowledge  which  Xicias  and  Laches 
do  not  have,  then  I  admit  that  you  would  be  right  in  inviting 
me  to  perform  this  duty.  But  as  we  are  all  in  the  same  per- 
plexity, why  should  one  of  us  be  preferred  to  another!  Under 
these  circumstances,  let  me  offer  you  my  advice,  and  this  need 
go  no  further  than  ourselves.  I  maintain,  my  friends,  that  every 
one  of  us  should  seek  the  best  teacher  we  can  find — first  for 
ourselves  who  are  greatly  in  need  of  one,  and  then  for  the 
youths — regardless  of  expense  or  anything.  If  anyone  should 
laugh  at  us  for  going  to  school  at  our  age,  I  would  quote  Homer 
to  him,  for  on  his  authority:  "Modesty  is  not  good  for  a 
needy  man. ' ?  Let  us,  then  regardless  of  what  may  be  said  of  us, 
make  the  education  of  the  youths  our  own  education. 

I  like  your  proposal,  Socrates,  and  although  I  am  the  oldest, 
I  am  also  the  most  eager  to  go  to  school  with  our  sons.  I,  there- 
fore, beg  this  favor  of  you:  Come  to  my  house  tomorrow  at 
dawn,  and  we  will  advise  about  these  matters. 

God  willing,  I  will  come  to  you  tomorrow,  as  you  propose. 


CHAPTER  XI—  DorBTS  CONCERNING  MOBAL 


Divisions: 

Virtue  Cannot  Be  Taught 

Man  Possesses  Justice  and  Reverence 

Virtue  Can  Be  Taught 


INTRODUCTION 

Socrates  appears  to  believe  that  virtue  cannot  be  taught. 
The  Sophist  Protagoras,  on  the  contrary,  claims  to  be  a  teacher 
of  virtue,  and  to  be  able  to  prove  that  virtue  or  moral  educa- 
tion is  teachable. 

Socrates  has  observed  that  when  men  get  together  in  an 
assembly  and  the  question  is  shipbuilding  or  some  other  craft, 
only  the  specialists  are  summoned  and  only  their  authority 
is  considered.  In  contrast,  when  the  question  is  an  affair  of 
state,  anybody  feels  free  to  have  his  say.  No  one  reproaches 
him  with  never  having  learned  the  art  of  politics,  which,  since 
it  deals  with  justice,  involves  one  of  the  virtues.  Socrates 
believes  this  attitude  toward  politics  to  be  caused  by  the 
fact  that  men  are  under  the  impression  that  this  sort  of  knowl- 
edge cannot  be  taught. 

Protagoras  replies  to  Socrates  partly  by  using  a  myth  and 
partly  by  the  use  of  argument.  The  myth  asserts  that  man 
was  created  unarmed,  naked,  and  defenseless.  Not  being  very 
wise,  Epimetheus,  whose  business  was  to  distribute  certain 
necessities  to  living  things,  forgot  man,  and  distributed  all 
the  qualities  he  had  to  bestow  among  brute  animals.  To  make 
amends,  Prometheus,  who  was  responsible  for  man's  welfare, 
stole  the  mechanical  arts  of  Athene,  and,  together  with  fire, 
gave  them  to  man. 

At  this  time,  however,  there  were  no  cities,  and  man  was  in 
grave  danger  of  being  exterminated  by  wild  beasts.  Finally, 
man's  need  for  self-preservation  led  him  to  build  cities.  But, 
since  man  had  no  political  wisdom,  the  cities  at  first  had  no 
government.  Then  Zeus,  fearing  the  self-destruction  of  the 
entire  race,  ordered  justice  and  reverence  to  be  distributed 
among  men,  not  as  the  arts,  to  a  few  only,  but  to  all  alike.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  says  Protagoras,  that  every  man  may  have 
his  say  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Thus,  on  one  point  he  agrees  with 
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Socrates,  who,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  contends 
that  virtue  is  a  gift  of  divine  insight. 

Protagoras  follows  this  account  of  man's  universal  acquisi- 
tion of  political  wisdom  with  proofs  that  virtue  is  teachahle. 
He  points  out  that  no  one  ventures  to  instruct  or  rebuke  those 
whose  calamities  are  apparently  due  to  chance.  Rather,  men 
are  moved  to  pity  them.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
wanting  in  the  good  qualities  attainable  through  study  and 
teaching,  stir  us  to  anger  and  reproof. 

At  this  point  another  question  is  raised.  Why  do  good  men 
have  their  sons  educated  in  factual  knowledge,  but  do  nothing 
toward  improving  them  in  the  virtues  which  distinguish  good 
men  from  evil!  The  answer  is  that  good  men  do  teach  their  sons 
virtue,  and  that,  in  truth,  everyone  teaches  virtue  to  the  young 
in  some  form  or  other.  Therefore,  if  some  men  appear  to  have 
little  virtue,  although  they  have  been  introduced  to  it  by  many 
a  teacher,  there  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  They  must  be  in- 
capable of  acquiring  it.  It  is  the  same  as  if,  for  example,  all 
men  were  taught  to  be  flute  players — some  would  still  not 
acquire  the  ability.  Such  is  the  myth,  and  such  the  argument 
by  which  Protagoras  endeavors  to  show  that  moral  education, 
or  virtue,  may  be  taught. 

Socrates  has  once  again  been  up  to  his  old  habit  of  stimulat- 
ing the  thinking  of  those  with  whom  he  converses.  During 
this  entire  discussion,  he,  the  most  competent  of  disputants, 
has  caused  Protagoras  to  argue  against  a  phantom  objection, 
Socrates  does  not  actually  believe  that  virtue  cannot  be  learned. 
What  he  means  to  convey,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
chapter,  is  that  learning  is  not  a  process  of  having  been  taught, 
but  of  recollection.  Virtue,  thinks  Socrates,  cannot  be  taught, 
but  it  may  be  recollected  by  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  the  soul 
knows  all  things. 


CHAPTEB  XI 
DOUBTS  CQNOEBNING  MOBAL  EDUCATION 


Virtue  Cannot  Be  Taught 

You  say  that  on  the  first  day  of  Hippocrates'  association 
with  you  he  will  return  home  a  better  man,  and  that  every  day 
thereafter  this  young  man  will  grow  in  like  manner.  Now  in 
what  will  he  be  better,  Protagoras,  and  about  what!  He  it  is 
who  has  caused  me  to  come  here.  I  want  you  to  give  some 
sort  of  answer  to  this  young  man  and  to  me,  who  am  asking 
on  his  behalf. 

You  ask  questions  fairly,  and  I  like  to  answer  a  question 
which  is  fairly  put.  If  Hippocrates  comes  to  me,  he  will  not 
experience  the  sort  of  drudgery  with  which  other  Sophists  are 
in  the  habit  of  insulting  their  pupils.  Their  pupils,  having  just 
escaped  from  the  arts,  are  driven  back  into  them  by  these 
teachers,  who  make  them  learn  calculation,  astronomy, 
geometry,  and  music.  If  he  comes  to  me,  he  will  learn  that 
which  he  comes  to  learn,  that  is,  prudence  in  affairs  private  as 
well  as  public.  He  will  learn  to  order  his  own  house  in  the  best 
manner.  And  he  will  be  able  to  speak  and  to  act  for  the  best 
in  affairs  of  state. 

Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  you  teach  the  art  of 
politics?  That  you  promise  to  make  men  good  citizens? 

That,  Socrates,  is  exactly  what  I  profess. 

If  what  you  say  is  true,  you  do  indeed  possess  a  noble  art. 
I  will  freely  confess  to  you  that  I  doubt  whether  this  art  is 
capable  of  being  taught.  Yet,  I  know  not  how  to  disbelieve  your 
assertion.  But  I  ought  to  tell  you  why  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  virtue  in  statecraft  cannot  be  taught  or  communicated 
By  man  to  man.  I  observe  that  when  we  meet  together  in  the 
assembly  and  the  matter  at  hand  relates  to  building,  the 
builders  are  summoned  as  advisers.  This  is  true  of  all  the  arts 
which  the  Athenians  think  capable  of  being  taught  and  learned. 
But  if  some  person  who  is  not  supposed  by  them  to  have  any 
skill  in  the  art  in  question  offers  to  give  them  advice — even 
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though  he  be  good-looking,  rich  and  noble — they  will  not  listen 
to  him.  Instead,  they  will  laugh  at  him  and  hoot  at  him  until 
he  is  clamored  down  and  retires  of  his  own  accord.  This 
is  their  way  of  behaving  toward  pretenders  to  an  art. 

"When,  however,  the  question  is  an  affair  of  state,  everybody 
is  free  to  have  a  say — carpenter,  tinker,  cobbler,  sailor,  passen- 
ger, rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  Anyone  who  likes  may  get 
up.  Xo  one  reproaches  him,  as  in  the  former  case,  with  making 
pretensions  to  give  advice,  although  he  has  not  learned,  or  had 
a  teacher.  This  is  evidently  because  the  Athenians  are  under  the 
impression  that  knowledge  of  this  type  cannot  be  taught.  This 
attitude  appears  well  founded,  since  the  best  and  wisest  of  our 
citizens  are  unable  to  impart  their  political  wisdom  to  others. 
Hence,  Protagoras,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  virtue  cannot 
be  taught.  Still,  when  I  listen  to  your  words,  I  am  disposed  to 
waver.  I  know  that  you  have  great  experience,  and  I  believe 
that  there  must  be  something  in  what  you  say.  And  so  I  wish 
that  you  would,  if  possible,  show  me  more  clearly  that  virtue 
can  be  taught. 

Man  Possesses  Justice  and  Reverence 

That  I  will,  Socrates,  and  gladly.  But  what  would  you  like  ? 
Shall  I,  as  an  elder,  speak  to  you  as  to  younger  men,  that  is, 
in  a  myth,  or  shall  we  argue  the  question  I 

To  this,  several  of  the  company  answered  that  he  should 
choose  for  himself. 

Well,  then,  I  think  that  the  myth  will  be  more  interesting. 
Once  upon  a  time,  there  were  gods  only  and  no  mortal  crea- 
tures. When  the  time  came  for  mortal  creatures  to  be  created, 
the  gods  fashioned  them  out  of  various  mixtures  of  earth  and 
fire.  This  they  did  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth.  When  the 
gods  were  ready  to  bring  them  into  the  light  of  day,  they 
ordered  Prometheus  and  Epimetheus  to  equip  all  creatures, 
distributing  to  them  severally  their  proper  qualities.  Epime- 
theus said  to  Prometheus,  "Let  me  distribute  and  you  in- 
spect.'7 This  was  agreed,  and  Epimetheus,  though  he  was  not 
very  wise,  made  the  distribution. 

There  were  some  to  whom  he  gave  strength  but  no  swift- 
ness, retaining  the  latter  for  the  weaker  creatures.  Some  he 
armed,  while  others  he  left  unarmed.  He  devised  for  these 
latter  some  other  means  of  preservation,  making  some  large, 
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so  that  their  size  would  he  a  protection.  Others  he  made  small^ 
with  a  nature  to  fly  or  to  burrow  as  their  way  of  escape.  Thus 
he  equipped  each  animal  form  with  a  view  to  preventing  any 
species  from  becoming  extinct. 

When  he  had  provided  against  their  destruction  of  one 
another,  he  contrived  a  means  of  protecting  them  against  the 
seasons  of  heaven.  He  clothed  them  with  close  hair  and  thick 
skins  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  elements.  This  pro- 
tection also  formed  a  natural  bed  for  them  when  they  wanted 
to  rest.  Then  he  furnished  them  with  hoofs,  hair,  and  hard 
and  callous  skins  under  their  feet.  He  gave  them  a  taste  for 
varieties  of  food — to  some,  herbs  of  the  soil,  to  others,  fruits 
of  trees,  to  others,  roots,  and  to  some  again,  other  animals 
as  food.  And  some  he  made  to  have  few  young  ones,  while  those 
who  were  their  prey  were  very  prolific.  In  this  manner  the  type 
was  preserved. 

Thus  did  Epimetheus  distribute  among  the  brute  animals 
all  the  qualities  which  he  had  to  give.  So  it  was  that  when  he 
came  to  man,  who  was  still  defenseless,  he  was  terribly  per- 
plexed. Now  while  he  was  in  this  perplexity,  Prometheus  canie 
to  inspect  the  distribution  and  found  that  although  the  other 
animals  were  suitably  furnished,  man  was  naked  and  un- 
provided for.  He  had  neither  bed  nor  arms  of  defense.  Never- 
theless, the  appointed  hour  was  approaching  when  man  in  his 
turn  should  go  forth  into  the  light  of  day. 

Then  Prometheus,  not  knowing  how  else  he  could  devise 
man's  salvation,  stole  the  mechanical  arts  of  Hephaestus  and 
Athene,  and  fire  with  them.  These  things  he  gave  to  man.  In 
this  way,  man  obtained  the  wisdom  necessary  to  the  support  of 
his  life.  Prometheus  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  prosecuted 
for  his  theft,  which  he  would  never  hvae  committed  save  for  the 
blunder  of  Epimetheus.  Man,  however,  despite  these  gifts,  was 
still  devoid  of  political  wisdom,  for  that  was  in  the  keeping 
of  Zeus.  The  power  of  Prometheus,  moreover,  did  not  extend 
to  entering  into  the  castle  of  heaven,  in  which  dwelt  Zeus, 
guarded  by  terrible  sentinels. 

Now  man,  having  at  last  a  share  of  the  divine  attributes, 
was  at  first  the  only  one  of  the  animals  who  had  any  gods. 
He  alone  was  of  their  kindred.  He  raised  altars  to  them  and 
fashioned  images  of  them.  Nor  was  he  long  in  inventing 
language  and  names.  He  also  constructed  houses,  clothes, 
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shoes,  and  beds,  and  drew  sustenance  from  the  earth.  Thus 
provided  for,  mankind  lived  dispersed,  there  being  no  cities. 
The  consequence,  however,  was  that  men  were  destroyed  by 
wild  beasts,  since  they  were  utterly  weak  in  comparison  to 
these.  Their  art  was  sufficient  only  to  provide  them  with  the 
means  of  life  and  not  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  war  against 
the  animals. 

After  a  while,  from  the  desire  for  self-preservation,  men 
gathered  into  cities.  But  when  they  were  gathered  together, 
having  no  art  of  government,  they  mistreated  one  another  and 
were  again  in  process  of  dispersion  and  destruction.  A  great 
fear  seized  Zeus  that  the  entire  race  would  be  exterminated. 
Considering  this,  he  sent  Hermes  to  them,  bearing  reverence 
and  justice  as  the  ordering  principles  of  cities  and  as  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  conciliation.  Then  Hermes  asked  Zeus  howT 
justice  and  reverence  should  be  imparted  to  men.  Should  they, 
as  the  arts,  go  only  to  a  favored  few,  one  skilled  individual 
having  enough  of  medicine  or  of  any  other  art  for  many 
unskilled  ones?  "Shall  this  be  the  manner  in  which  I  am  to 
distribute  justice  and  reverence  among  men,  or  shall  I  give  to 
all?"  "To  all,"  said  Zeus,  "I  should  like  everyone  to  have  a 
share,  for  cities  cannot  exist  if  only  a  few  share  in  the  virtues, 
as  in  the  arts.  And  further,  by  my  order,  make  this  law:  He 
who  has  no  part  in  reverence  and  justice  shall  be  put  to  death 
as  a  plague  of  the  state. " 

This  is  the  reason,  Socrates,  why  the  Athenians  and  man- 
kind in  general,  when  the  question  relates  to  carpentering  or 
any  other  mechanical  art,  allow  only  those  well  trained  for 
such  work  to  share  in  the  deliberations.  But  when  they  come  to 
deliberate  about  political  virtue,  which  proceeds  only  by  way 
of  justice  and  wisdom,  they  are  patient  enough  of  any  man  who 
speaks  of  these.  This  is  natural  because  they  think  that  every 
man  has  the  capacity  to  share  in  this  sort  of  virtue,  and  that 
states  could  not  exist  if  this  were  otherwise. 

Let  me  give  you  a  further  proof  that  justice  and  wisdom 
are  universal  endowments.  In  other  eases,  as  you  are  aware, 
if  a  man  says  that  he  is  a  good  flute-player  or  skillful  in  any 
other  art  in  which  he  has  no  skill,  people  either  laugh  at  him 
or  are  angry  with  him.  Even  the  relations  of  such  a  one  think 
that  he  is  mad  and  admonish  him.  But  when  honesty  is  in 
question,  or  some  other  political  virtue,  even  if  they  know 
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that  he  is  deficient  in  honesty,  yet,  if  the  man  comes  publicly 
forward  and  tells  his  views  about  his  convictions,  in  this  case 
they  deem  snch  action  to  be  good  sense.  Their  notion  is  that  a 
man  must  have  some  degree  of  honesty — that  if  he  has  none, 
he  ought  not  to  be  in  the  world. 

Virtue  Can  Be  Taught 

I  have  been  showing,  Socrates,  that  the  people  are^right  in 
admitting  every  man  as  a  counselor  about  political  virtue,  as 
they  are  right  in  their  opinion  that  every  man  is  a  partaker 
of  it.  I  will  now  endeavor  to  show  further  that  they  regard  this 
virtue  not  only  as  growing  spontaneously,  but  also,  as  capable 
of  being  acquired  by  study.  I  say  this  because  injustice  is  pun- 
ished, whereas  no  one  would  instruct,  rebuke,  or  be  angry  at 
those  whose  calamities  they  suppose  to  come  to  them  naturally 
or  by  chance.  They  do  not  try  to  alter  such  people.  Bather, 
they  pity  them.  Who  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  chastise  or  in- 
struct the  ugly  or  the  feeble?  And  for  this  reason :  They  know, 
I  imagine,  that  good  and  evil  come  to  them  by  nature  and 
chance.  Contrariwise,  if  a  man  is  wanting  in  those  good 
qualities  which  come  to  men  from  study,  and  has  only  the 
opposite  evil  qualities,  other  men  are  angry  with  him  and 
reprove  him.  Of  these  evil  qualities,  one  is  injustice,  which  is 
the  opposite  of  political  virtue. 

In  such  cases  any  man  will  be  angry  with  another  under  the 
impression  that,  by  study  and  learning,  the  virtue  in  which 
he  is  deficient  may  be  acquired.  If  you  will  think  of  the  effect 
which  punishment  has  on  evil-doers,  you  will  see  that  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind,  virtue  may  be  acquired.  No  one  punishes 
the  evil-doer  because  he  has  done  wrong.  Only  the  unreasonable 
fury  of  a  beast  acts  in  that  way.  He  who  desires  to  inflict 
rational  punishment  does  not  retaliate  for  a  past  wrong  which 
cannot  be  undone.  Instead,  he  has  regard  to  the  future  and  is 
desirous  that  both  the  man  who  is  punished,  and  he  who  sees 
him  punished,  may  be  deterred  from  doing  wrong  again.  There- 
by he  implies  that  virtue  is  capable  of  being  taught. 

Now,  Socrates,  there  yet  remains  one  difficulty  concerning 
the  teaching  of  virtue.  "Why  do  good  men  have  their  sons  taught 
the  knowledge  which  is  gained  from  teachers,  and  yet  do 
nothing  toward  improving  them  in  the  virtues  which  distin- 
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guish  good  men  themselves!  Here  I  will  leave  the  myth  and 
take  up  my  argument. 

Please  consider  with  me  that  good  men  do  teach  their  sons 
many  virtues  all  through  their  lives.  Education  and  admoni- 
tions commence  in  the  first  years  of  childhood  and  last  to  the 
very  end  of  life.  Mother,  father,  and  nurse  are  quarreling  about 
the  improvement  of  the  child  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  under- 
stand what  is  being  said  to  him.  He  cannot  say  or  do  anything 
without  their  calling  to  his  attention  that  this  is  just  and  that 
is  unjust,  and  that  he  is  to  do  this  and  abstain  from  that.  If 
he  obeys,  well  and  good.  If  not,  he  is  straightened  by  threats 
and  blows.  At  a  later  stage  they  send  him  to  teachers,  enjoin- 
ing them  to  see  to  his  manners  even  more  than  to  his  reading 
and  music.  Furthermore,  when  our  child  is  done  with  teachers, 
the  state  compels  him  to  learn  the  laws  and  live  after  the 
pattern  which  they  furnish,  rather  than  after  his  own  fancies. 
He  who  transgresses  the  laws  is  to  be  corrected.  Now  when 
there  is  all  this  care  about  private  and  public  virtue,  why 
do  you  still  doubt  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  f  Cease  to 
wonder,  for  the  opposite  would  be  far  more  surprising. 

"But  why,  Protagoras,"  you  may  ask,  "do  the  sons  of  good 
fathers  often  turn  out  ill!" 

Let  me  explain  that.  It  need  not  be  wondered  at  if,  as  I  have 
been  saying,  the  very  existence  of  a  state  implies  that  justice 
and  virtue  are  not  any  man's  private  possessions,  but  the 
mutual  interest  of  all.  This  is  the  reason  why  everyone  is  so 
ready  to  teach  justice  and  the  laws.  If  this  be  true — and  noth- 
ing can  be  truer — then  I  will  ask  you  to  imagine  an  illustration. 
Suppose  that  there  were  the  same  readiness  and  liberality 
among  us  in  teaching  one  another  flute-playing.  Do  you 
imagine,  Socrates,  that  the  sons  of  good  flute-players  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  good  than  the  sons  of  bad  ones  ?  I  think 
not.  Would  not  their  sons  grow  up  to  be  distinguished  or 
undistinguished  according  to  their  own  natural  capacities  as 
flute-players?  The  son  of  a  good  player  would  often  turn  out 
to  be  a  bad  one,  and  the  son  of  a  bad  player  to  be  a  good  one. 
Moreover,  all  flute-players  would  be  good  enough  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  art. 

In  like  manner,  I  would  have  you  consider  that  he  who  ap- 
pears to  be  the  worst  of  those  brought  up  in  the  laws  and 
humanities,  would  nevertheless  seem  to  be  a  just  man  and 
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master  of  justice  beside  men  with  no  education,  courts  of 
justice,  laws,  or  any  restraints  compelling  them  to  practice 
virtue — with  savages,  for  example.  But  you,  Socrates,  are 
discontented.  Why?  Because  all  men  are  teachers  of  virtue, 
each  one  according  to  his  ability.  And  you  say  that  there  is  no 
teacher!  You  might  as  well  ask,  "Who  teaches  Greek V*  For 
of  that,  too,  no  teachers  will  be  found. 

This  then,  is  the  truth  of  virtue.  It  may  be  taught,  and  if  a 
man  is  able  to  promote  virtue  ever  so  little,  that  is  as  much  as 
we  can  expect.  A  teacher  of  this  sort  I  believe  myself  to  be, 
and,  above  all  other  men,  to  have  the  knowledge  which  makes  a 
man  noble  and  good.  I  give  my  pupils  their  money's-worth  and 
even  more,  as  they  themselves  confess.  Also,  I  have  introduced 
the  following  mode  of  payment.  When  a  man  has  been  my 
pupil,  if  he  likes,  he  pays  my  price,  but  there  is  no  compulsion. 
If  he  does  not  like,  he  has  only  to  go  into  a  temple  and  take 
an  oath  of  the  value  of  the  instructions,  and  he  pays  no  more 
than  he  declares  their  value  to  be. 

Such  is  my  myth,  Socrates,  and  such  is  the  argument  by 
which  I  endeavor  to  show  that  virtue  may  be  taught. 

Protagoras,  you  have  so  charmed  my  ears  with  your  voice, 
that  it  seems  to  me  as  if  you  were  still  speaking.  But  now  as 
I  realize  that  you  have  actually  finished,  I  must  say  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  Hippocrates  for  having  brought  me  to  you. 
I  would  not  have  missed  your  speech  for  a  great  deal 


CHAPTER  XII— EDUCATION  AS  RECOLLECTION 

Divisions: 

The  Soul  as  All-Wise 
Teaching  by   Recollection 
Progress  of  the  Student 
Meno  Accepts  the  Theory 


INTRODUCTION 

Plato's  view  of  education  as  a  process  of  recollection  is  a 
challenging  one.  An  approach  to  the  discussion  is  made  by 
Meno,  who  poses  an  interesting  question.  If  one  knows,  there 
is  no  reason  for  any  inquiry.  But,  asks  Meno,  if  one  does  not 
know,  how  is  it  possible  to  inquire  into  that  which  one  does 
not  know?  The  query,  however,  does  not  distract  Socrates, 
who  asserts  that  education  is  not,  as  men  in  general  believe,  a 
procedure  of  acquiring  knowledge  by  means  of  teaching  and 
learning.  Education,  as  certain  inspired  men  maintain,  is  a 
process  of  recollecting  what  is  already  known.  For  the  soul 
is  immortal  and  has  lived  many  times,  both  here  and  in  the 
higher  world.  Therefore,  having  seen  and  known  all  things,  it 
has  now  only  to  recollect  what  it  already  knows.  True  thoughts, 
which  were  developed  in  former  states  of  existence,  have 
always  been  potential  within  the  soul.  It  becomes  ever  wiser 
and  more  powerful  with  each  new  life,  which  affords  the 
opportunity  for  further  recollection  and  to  pay  off  the 
penalties  of  ancient  crimes.  In  order  to  augment  its  develop- 
ment in  each  life,  the  soul  needs  only  to  be  instructed  by 
recollection. 

To  prove  this  recollection  theory,  Socrates  causes  an  un- 
educated slave  boy  to  recollect  important  principles  of 
geometry,  although  he  was  not  born  with  a  knowledge  of 
geometry,  and  had  never  been  trained  in  the  subject.  This  is 
possible  because,  while  the  boy  did  not  know  the  principles  of 
geometry,  he  did  have  within  him  the  true  notions  of  the 
subject.  Thus  he  progresses  in  knowledge  as  Socrates  asks  Mm 
questions.  At  first  he  is  in  a  state  of  ignorance  concerning  the 
principles  of  geometry ;  later  on  he  fancies  that  lie  understands 
them,  but  does  not ;  and  before  the  demonstration  is  over,  the 
boy  comes  actually  to  understand  the  principles  which  Soc- 
rates' questioning  has  caused  him  to  recollect.  By  this  means, 
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without  anyone  having  informed  him,  the  boy  has  actually 
grown  in  knowledge.  And,  thinks  Socrates,  what  Is  true  in  the 
acquisition  of  geometrical  knowledge  is  likewise  possible  in 
all  other  fields  of  learning. 

Of  one  thing,  above  all  others,  Socrates  is  positive.  He  is 
convinced  that  a  man  will  be  better,  braver,  and  less  helpless, 
if  he  inquires  after  virtue  and  wisdom  than  if  he  indulges  in 
the  idle  fancy  that  knowledge  is  impossible.  "Were  this  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  use  at  all  in  searching  after  the  unknown. 

Additional  views  on  the  question  of  education  are  considered 
in  Chapter  XI,  "Doubts  Concerning  Moral  Education,"  and 
Chapter  XIII,  " Virtue,  a  Gift  of  Divine  Insight,"  of  this 
book;  in  Chapter  II,  "Plato's  Theory  of  State,"  Chapter  III, 
"The  Place  of  Women  in  the  State,"  and  Chapter  IV,  "The 
Philosopher-King  Rules,"  of  Book  Two;  and  in  the  sections 
on  "Education"  in  Chapter  I,  "Thoughts  and  Sayings  on  Life 
and  Philosophy,"  of  Book  Four. 


GHAPTEB  XH 

EDUCATION  AS  EECOLLECTION 


The  Soul  as  All-Wise 

Tell  me,  Meno,  what,  according  to  you  and  your  friend,  is 
the  definition  of  virtue? 

0  Socrates,  I  used  to  be  told,  before  I  knew  you,  that  you 
were  always  puzzling  yourself  and  others.  Now  you  are  casting 
your  spells  over  me,  for  I  am  getting  enchanted  and  at  my 
wits'  end.  If  I  may  venture  to  jest,  you  seem  to  me  both  in  your 
appearance  and  in  your  power  over  others  to  be  very  like  the 
torpedo  fish,  which  torpifies  those  who  come  near  him  as  you 
have  now  torpified  me.  My  tongue  is  really  torpid,  for  I  do 
not  know  how  to  answer  you.  Though  I  have  delivered  an 
infinite  variety  of  speeches  about  virtue  to  many  persons — and 
very  good  ones,  as  I  thought — at  this  moment  I  cannot  even 
say  what  virtue  is.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  think  you  are 
very  wise  in  not  going  away  from  home.  If  you  did  in  other 
places  as  you  do  in  Athens,  you  would  be  cast  into  prison  as  a 
magician. 

As  to  my  being  a  torpedo  fish,  Meno,  if  it  is  torpid  as  well 
as  the  cause  of  torpidity  in  others,  then  indeed  I  am  one,  but 
not  otherwise.  I  perplex  others  not  because  I  am  clear,  but 
because  I  am  utterly  perplexed  myself.  I  know  not  what  virtue 
is,  and  you  seem  to  be  in  the  same  position. 

But  how  will  you  inquire,  Socrates,  into  that  which  you  do 
not  know?  What  will  you  put  forth  as  the  subject  of  inquiry? 
And  if  you  find  what  you  want,  how  will  you  ever  know  that 
this  is  what  you  did  not  knowT 

1  understand,  Meno,  the  point  you  are  making,  but  just  see 
what  a  tiresome  dispute  you  are  introducing.  You  argue  that 
a  man  cannot  inquire  either  about  that  which  he  knows,  or 
about  that  which  he  does  not  know.  If  he  knows,  he  has  no  need 
to  inquire,  and  if  he  does  not  know,  then  he  cannot  make  an 
inquiry  because  he  does  not  know  that  about  which  he  is 
to  inquire. 

"Well,  and  is  not  my  argument  sound? 
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I  think  not,  and  I  will  tell  yon  why.  I  have  heard  a  glorious 
truth  from  certain  wise  men  and  women  who  spoke  of  things 
divine.  Some  of  them  were  priests  and  priestesses  who  had 
studied  how  they  might  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  their 
profession.  There  have  been  poets,  also,  such  as  Pindar  and 
other  inspired  men.  What  they  say—  mark  now,  and  see 
whether  their  words  are  true  —  is  that  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal At  one  time  it  has  an  end  which  is  termed  dying,  and  at 
another  time  is  born  again,  but  is  never  destroyed.  The  moral 
is  that  a  man  ought  to  live  always  in  perfect  holiness.  "For 
in  the  ninth  year,  Persephone  sends  the  souls  of  those  from 
whom  she  has  received  the  penalty  of  ancient  crime  back  again 
from  beneath  into  the  light  of  the  sun  above.  And  these  are 
they  who  become  noble  kings  and  mighty  men  and  great  in 
wisdom  and  are  called  saintly  heroes  in  after  ages." 

The  soul,  being  immortal,  has  been  born  again  many  times. 
Having  seen  all  things  that  there  are,  whether  in  this  world 
or  in  the  world  beyond,  it  has  knowledge  of  them  all.  And  it  is 
no  wonder  that  it  should  be  able  to  call  to  remembrance  all  that 
it  ever  knew  about  virtue  and  about  everything.  As  all  nature 
is  akin  and  the  soul  has  learned  all  things,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  souPs  eliciting  or,  as  men  say,  learning,  out  of  a  single 
recollection  all  that  is.  That  is,  if  it  is  strenuous  and  does  not 
faint.  Since  all  inquiry  and  learning  are  but  a  recollection,  we 
ought  not  to  listen  to  this  sophistical  argument  about  the  im- 
possibility of  inquiry.  That  is  a  belief  which  will  make  us  idle, 
and  is  sweet  only  to  the  sluggard.  The  other  conviction,  how- 
ever, will  make  us  active  and  inquisitive.  Belying  on  that  cer- 
tainty, I  will  gladly  inquire  with  you  into  the  nature  of  virtue. 

Tes,  Socrates,  but  more  exactly,  what  do  you  mean  by  saying 
that  we  do  not  learn  and  that  what  we  call  learning  is  only  a 
process  of  recollection?  Can  you  teach  me  further  about  that? 

Meno,  you.  are  a  rogue  to  ask  whether  I  can  teach  you,  when 
I  have  only  just  now  been  saying  that  there  is  no  teaching, 
but  only  recollection.  Do  you  imagine  that  in  this  way  you  will 
involve  me  in  a  contradiction? 

I  protest  that  I  had  no  such  intention.  I  asked  the  question 
only  from  habit.  But  if  you  can  prove  to  me  that  what  you  say 
is  true,  I  wish  you  would. 

"We  will  find  it  no  easy  matter,  but  I  will  try  to  satisfy  you 
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to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Suppose  you  call  one  of  your  numer- 
ous attendants,  that  I  may  demonstrate  my  theory. 

Teaching  by  Recollection 

Certainly.  Come  here,  boy.  He  is  a  Greek,  Socrates,  and  was 
born  in  my  house. 

Listen  to  the  questions  which  I  ask  him,  and  observe  if  he 
learns  from  me,  or  only  remembers.  Tell  me?  boy,  do  you  know 
that  a  figure  like  this  is  a  square? 

I  do. 

And  you  know  that  a  square  figure  has  these  four  lines  equal! 

Certainly. 

And  are  these  lines  which  I  have  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  square  also  equal? 

Yes,  they  are, 

A  square  may  be  of  any  size? 

Certainly. 

Now,  my  boy,  if  one  side  of  our  figure  is  of  two  feet  and  the 
other  side  is  also  of  two  feet,  how  much  will  the  area  be?  Let 
me  explain :  Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  in  a  certain  figure 
one  side  is  two  feet,  but  the  other  side  is  one  foot  only — then 
the  area  would  be  of  two  feet  taken  once? 

Yes. 

But  you  say  that  in  a  square  the  sides  are  equal.  So,  since 
the  sides  of  the  square  which  we  are  considering  are  two  f  eet> 
then  the  area  of  the  square  is  equal  to  twice  two  feet? 

That  is  right. 

And  how  many  are  twice  two  feet?  Count  and  tell  me. 

Four,  Socrates. 

Might  there  not  be  another  square  with  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  this  one,  and  having,  like  this,  the  lines  equal? 

Yes. 

And  of  how  many  square  feet  will  that  be  ? 

Of  eight  square  feet. 

Now  can  you  tell  me  the  length  of  the  line  which  will  form 
the  side  of  this  double  square?  This  one  is  two  feet  long. 
What  will  be  the  length  of  the  new  one? 

Clearly,  Socrates,  that  length  will  be  double  two  feet. 

Do  you  observe,  Meno,  that  I  am  not  teaching  the  boy  any- 
thing, but  am  only  asking  him  questions?  Nevertheless,  now 
he  fancies  that  he  knows  how  long  a  line  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  produce  a  figure  of  eight  square  feet.  Does  he  not! 

Yes,  he  thinks  he  knows. 

But  he  does  not  really  know.  He  only  guesses  tllat  because 
the  area  of  a  square  is  double,  the  line  which  makes  it  will  also 
he  double. 

True. 

Observe  him,  Meno,  while  he  recalls  the  steps  in  regular 
order. 

Tell  me,  boy,  do  you  assert  that  double  the  area  comes  from 
doubling  the  "side  line?  Remember,  I  am  not  speaking  of  an 
oblong.  I  speak  of  a  square  which  is  twice  the  area  of  this  one 
—that  is  to  say,  a  square  of  eight  square  feet.  I  want  to  know 
whether  you  will  still  say  that  a  square  double  in  size  results 
from  doubling  the  side  line? 

Yes,  I  still  say  so. 

But  does  not  this  line  of  two  feet  become  doubled  if  we  add 
another  such  line  of  two  feet  here? 

Certainly. 

And  you  believe  that  four  such  lines  will  make  a  space  con- 
taining eight  square  feet? 

Yes,  I  do. 

But  are  there  not  these  four  divisions  in  the  figure,  each  of 
which  is  equal  to  our  original  figure  of  four  square  feet? 

True  enough. 

Is  not  that  four  times  four? 

Certainly. 

And  four  times  is  not  double  ? 

No,  indeed. 

But  how  much? 

Four  times  as  much. 

Therefore,  my  boy,  the  double  line  has  formed  a  space  not 
of  twice  the  area  but  of  four  times  as  much. 

True. 

And  four  feet  times  four  feet  are  sixteen  square  feet,  are 
they  not? 

I  cannot  deny  it. 

What  line,  then,  would  give  you  a  space  of  eight  square  feet, 
as  this  gives  one  of  sixteen  square  feet!  Do  you  know? 

Yes !  A  line  cutting  from  corner  to  corner  of  a  square  con- 
taining four  square  feet  would  give  you  a  space  of  eight 
square  feet. 
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And  the  space  of  four  square  feet  is  made  from  this  half  line  f 

Yes,  Socrates. 

Good!  And  Is  not  a  space  of  eight  square  feet  twice  the 
area  of  the  square  we  first  considered  and  half  the  size  of 
this  other! 

Certainly. 

Such  an  area,  then,  will  be  made  out  of  a  line  greater  than 
our  first  line  and  less  than  our  second! 

That  is  what  I  think. 

Very  good !  I  like  to  hear  you  say  what  you  think.  Now  tell 
me,  is  not  our  first  a  line  of  two  feet  and  our  second  of  four! 

Yes. 

Then  the  line  which  forms  the  side  of  an  area  of  eight  square 
feet  ought  to  be  more  than  this  line  of  two  feet  and  less  than 
that  of  four  feet? 

It  ought  to  be. 

See  if  you  can  tell  me  how  much  it  will  be. 

Three  feet. 

But  if  there  are  three  feet  this  way  and  three  feet  that  way, 
the  whole  space  will  be  three  times  three  feetf 

That  is  evident. 

And  how  much  are  three  times  three  feet? 

Nine  square  feet. 

And  how  much  is  the  double  of  four? 

Eight. 

Then  the  figure  of  eight  square  feet  is  not  made  out  of  a  line 
of  three? 

No,  I  see  that  now. 

Then  from  what  line  ?  Tell  me  exactly.  If  you  would  rather 
not  reckon,  try  to  show  me  the  line. 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know. 

Progress  of  the  Student 

Do  you  see,  Meno,  what  advances  he  has  made  in  his  power 
of  recollection?  He  did  not  know  at  first  and  he  does  not  know 
now,  the  length  of  the  side  of  a  figure  eight  feet  square.  But 
then  he  thought  that  he  knew  and  answered  confidently  as  if 
he  knew,  having  no  difficulty.  Now,  however,  he  has  a  difficulty 
and  neither  knows  nor  fancies  that  he  knows.  Is  he  not  better 
off  in  knowing  his  ignorance? 

I  think  so. 
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If  we  have  made  him  doubt  and  given  him  the  shock  of  the 
torpedo  fish,  we  have  done  him  no  harm.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  certainly,  as  it  would  seem,  assisted  him  in  some  degree 
to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  A  few  moments  ago  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  tell  all  the  world  again  and  again  that  the 
double  area  should  have  a  double  side,  but  now  he  will  wish 
to  remedy  his  ignorance. 

True. 

Then  he  is  the  better  for  the  touch  of  the  torpedo  fish.  Mark 
now,  the  further  development.  I  shall  only  ask  him,  not  teach 
him,  and  he  shall  share  the  inquiry  with  me.  Watch  to  see  if 
you  find  me  telling  or  explaining  anything  to  him,  instead  of 
eliciting  his  opinion. 

Tell  me  boy,  is  not  this  a  figure  of  four  square  feet  which  I 
have  drawn  f 

Yes. 

Now  I  add  another  square  equal  to  the  former  one. 

I  see. 

And  a  third,  which  is  equal  to  either  of  them. 

Yes. 

Suppose  further  that  we  fill  up  the  vacant  corner. 

Very  good. 

Here,  then,  there  are  four  equal  spaces  each  of  four  square 
feet? 

Yes,  Socrates. 

And  how  many  times  larger  is  the  total  area  of  this  space 
than  that  of  each  of  the  four  spaces  which  comprise  it? 

Four  times. 

But  it  ought  to  have  been  twice  only,  as  you  will  remember. 

True  enough. 

Does  not  this  diagonal  line,  reaching  from  corner  to  corner, 
bisect  each  of  these  spaces  of  four  square  feet? 

Yes,  it  does. 

And  are  there  not  here  four  equal  and  diagonal  lines  which 
contain  this  space? 

There  are. 

Look  and  see  what  the  area  of  this  space  is. 

I  do  not  understand. 

Has  not  each  interior  line  cut  off  half  of  the  four  spaces  ? 

Yes. 
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How  many  divisions  are  there  in  each  space  of  four  square 
feetf 

Four  divisions. 

And  into  how  many  divisions  does  the  diagonal  line  divide 
each  square! 

Two  divisions. 

And  four  is  how  many  times  two  ? 

Twice. 

This  space  then,  which  is  marked  off  within  our  space  of 
sixteen  square  feet,  has  an  area  of  how  many  square  feetf 

Of  eight  square  feet,  Socrates. 

From  what  lines  do  you  get  this  figure  of  eight  square  feetf 

From  these  diagonal  lines. 

That  is,  from  the  lines  which  extend  from  corner  to  comer 
of  each  of  the  four  sections  having  four  square  feetf 

Yes,  that  is  right. 

Those  are  the  lines  which  we,  along  with  the  learned,  must 
call  diagonals.  If  this  is  the  proper  name,  then  you,  Meno's 
slave,  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  double  space  is  the 
square  made  from  the  diagonal  of  our  four  squares  f 

Certainly,  Socrates. 

Meno  Accepts  the  Theory 

"What  do  you  think  of  him,  Meno?  Were  not  all  these  answers 
given  out  of  his  own  head? 

Yes,  they  were  all  his  own  ideas. 

Yet,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  he  did  not  know,  but  still 
he  had  in  him  these  notions.  This  demonstrates  that  he  who 
does  not  know  may  still  have  true  notions  of  that  which  he 
does  not  know. 

Yes,  that  is  clear. 

At  present  these  notions  have  merely  been  stirred  up  in 
this  boy,  as  in  a  dream.  If,  however,  he  were  frequently  asked 
the  same  questions  in  different  forms,  he  would  finally  know 
as  well  as  anyone. 

I  dare  say. 

Without  anyone's  informing  M™,  he  will  recover  this  knowl- 
edge for  himself,  if  he  is  only  asked  questions.  This  spon- 
taneous recovery  of  the  knowledge  in  him  is  recollection. 
Further,  he  may  be  made  to  do  the  same  as  he  has  just  done 
with  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  And  this  knowledge 
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which  he  now  has,  he  must  either  have  acquired  or  always 
have  possessed.  But  if  he  had  always  possessed  it,  he  would 
always  have  known.  Or  if  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge,  he 
cannot  have  acquired  it  in  this  life,  unless  he  has  been  taught 
geometry.  Now,  has  anyone  ever  taught  him?  You,  Meno,  must 
know  about  him,  as  he  was  born  and  bred  in  your  house. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  ever  taught  him.  And  yet,  the  fact 
that  he  has  the  knowledge  is  most  certain. 

But  if  he  did  not  acquire  the  knowledge  in  this  life,  then 
clearly  he  must  have  acquired  it  at  some  other  time.  That  must 
have  been  a  time  before  he  was  a  man.  And  if,  when  he  was 
not  a  man,  as  well  as  now,  there  have  always  been  true  thoughts 
in  him  which  needed  only  questioning  to  awaken  them  into 
knowledge,  then  his  soul  must  always  have  possessed  this 
knowledge. 

That  is  clear,  Socrates. 

Now  if  the  truth  of  all  things  always  existed  in  the  soul, 
then  the  soul  is  immortal.  So  be  of  good  cheer  and  try  to 
recollect  what  you  do  not  know,  or  rather  what  you  do  not 
remember. 

I  feel,  somehow,  that  I  like  what  you  are  saying. 

I,  too,  Meno,  like  what  I  am  saying.  Some  things  I  have  said 
of  which  I  am  not  altogether  confident.  But  I  am  ready  to 
fight  in  word  and  deed,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  for  this 
belief.  We  shall  be  better,  braver,  and  less  helpless  if  we  think 
that  we  ought  to  inquire.  We  must  not  indulge  in  the  idle  fancy 
that  there  is  no  knowledge  and  no  use  in  searching  after  what 
we  do  not  know. 

That  again,  Socrates,  is  excellently  said. 

Then,  as  we  are  agreed  that  a  man  should  inquire  about 
that  which  he  does  not  know,  you  and  I  should  make  an  effort 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  virtue. 
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Divisions: 

Instruction  Kequires  Teachers 

Are  There  Teachers  of  Virtue! 

True  Opinion  Not  Inferior  to  Knowledge 

Virtue  a  Gift  From  God 


INTRODUCTION 

The  virtues  appear  not  to  be  man's  by  nature.  If  they  were, 
then  their  benefits  would  be  obvious  throughout  our  entire 
lives.  And  if  men  are  not  by  nature  virtuous,  they  must  have 
become  so  by  learning  the  virtues.  That  is,  if  virtue  is  not  by 
nature,  but  rather  a  part  of  knowledge,  then  it  is  teachable. 
But  can  virtue  be  taught — If  so,  where  are  its  teachers! 

Socrates  turns  to  Anytus  who  is  well  educated  and  stands 
high  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians.  Should  they  not  send 
Meno,  who  is  desirous  of  attaining  virtue,  to  those  who  profess 
to  teach  it,  namely,  to  the  Sophists!  Anytus  replies  that  he 
hopes  no  friend  of  his  allows  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  the 
Sophists.  He  thinks  they  exert  a  harmful  influence  on  all  who 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  Any  Athenian  gentleman  can 
do  far  more  to  teach  virtue  than  the  Sophists. 

Socrates  points  out  that  even  virtuous  gentlemen  do  not 
teach  their  sons  virtue.  Instead  they  have  had  them  learn  all 
manner  of  things  of  far  less  importance.  Yet,  no  one  would 
say  these  young  men  have  shown  any  want  of  capacity  to 
learn  more  important  subjects.  But  we  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  no  virtuous  men.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire as  to  how  men  become  virtuous. 

By  this  approach  Socrates  wishes  to  make  it  obvious  that 
knowledge  is  not  the  only  guide  to  virtuous  action.  Since  the 
teachers  of  virtue  cannot  be  found,  it  follows  that  virtue  is 
not  necessarily  a  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  taught.  Hence,  it 
need  not  be  taught  and  learned.  An  alternative  guide  to  virtue 
is  true  opinion  concerning  right  and  wrong.  This  is  as  adequate 
a  guide  to  justice,  courage,  wisdom  and  all  the  other  virtues,  as 
is  knowledge,  and  therefore,  no  less  useful. 

But  how  do  men  acquire  true  opinion,  since  knowledge  and 
true  opinion  are  neither  given  to  man  by  nature  nor  acquired 
by  "KiTYi  through  learning!  Socrates  concludes  that  those  with 
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true  opinion  may  be  called  divine,  for  they  are  illumined  and 
possessed  of  God.  In  this  state  of  consciousness  they  have 
opinions  that  are  true.  Thus  Socrates  calls  virtue  an  instinct 
which  is  given  by  God  to  the  good. 

The  principles  concerning  the  means  by  which  man  arrives, 
at  knowledge  are  also  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
** Education  as  Recollection."  In  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem, the  chapter  "Doubts  Concerning  Moral  Education"  may 
also  be  considered. 


CHAPTER  XIII 
VIBTUE,  A  GIFT  OF  DIVINE  IXSIGHX 


Instruction  Requires  Teachers 

The  good  are  not  by  nature  good.  If  they  were,  assuredly 
the  discerners  of  character  among  us  would  have  known  our 
future  great  men.  Then  we  should  have  taken  these  promising 
young  men  on  their  showing  and  kept  them  in  the  citadel  out 
of  the  way  of  harm.  We  should  have  set  a  stamp  upon  them  in 
order  that  no  one  might  tamper  with  them.  Then  when  they 
grew  up,  they  would  have  been  useful  to  the  state. 

Yes,  that  would  have  been  the  way,  Socrates. 

If,  then,  the  good  are  not  by  nature  good,  are  they  made 
good  by  instruction? 

There  is  no  alternative.  And  on  the  supposition  that  virtue 
is  knowledge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  taught. 

Yes,  indeed,  Meno,  but  what  if  this  supposition  be  erroneous ! 
A  principle  of  any  soundness  should  stand  firm. 

Very  well,  but  why  are  you  so  slow  to  believe  that  virtue  is 
knowledge  ? 

I  will  try  to  tell  you  why.  I  do  not  deny  the  assertion  that 
if  virtue  is  knowledge,  it  may  be  taught.  I  fear,  however,  that 
I  have  some  reason  to  doubt  that  virtue  is  knowledge.  Not  only 
virtue,  but  anything  that  is  taught  must  have  teachers  and 
disciples.  Conversely,  may  we  not  assume  that  the  art  for 
which  neither  teachers  nor  disciples  exist  is  incapable  of  being 
taught? 

True,  but  do  you  think  that  there  are  no  teachers  of  virtue? 

I  have  often  inquired  about  them  and  taken  great  pains  to 
find  them,  but  I  have  never  succeeded.  Here  is  Anytus  wlio  is 
sitting  by  us  at  the  very  moment  when  he  is  wanted.  He  is  the 
very  person  whom  we  should  ask.  Let  us  turn  to  him,  for  the 
Athenian  people  certainly  appear  to  think  that  he  has  received 
a  good  education.  Did  they  not  choose  him  to  fill  the  highest 
offices?  This  is  the  sort  of  man  from  whom  you  are  likely  to 
learn  whether  there  are  any  teachers  of  virtue,  and  who  they 
are. 
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Are  There  Teachers  of  Virtue? 

Please,  Anytus,  help  me  and  your  friend  Meno  to  answer  the 
question — who  are  the  teachers  of  virtue?  Consider  the  matter 
thus :  If  we  wanted  Meno  to  be  a  good  physician,  to  whom 
should  we  send  him?  To  the  physicians? 

Certainly. 

Let  me  trouble  you  with  another  question.  "When  we  say  that 
we  should  be  right  in  sending  him  to  the  physicians  if  we 
wanted  him  to  be  a  physician,  do  we  mean  that  we  should  be 
right  in  sending  him  to  those  who  profess  the  art  of  medicine 
rather  than  to  those  who  do  not?  "Would  we  send  him  to  those 
who  demand  payment  for  teaching  that  art  and  who  profess  to 
teach  it  to  anyone  willing  to  come  and  learn! 

Yes,  Socrates. 

Very  good.  And  now  you  are  in  a  position  to  consult  with 
me  about  my  friend  Meno.  He  has  been  saying  that  he  desires 
to  attain  that  virtue  by  which  good  men  order  the  state  or  the 
house,  honor  their  parents,  know  when  to  receive  and  when  to 
send  away  strangers.  Now,  to  whom  ought  we  to  send  Meno  in 
order  that  he  may  learn  this  wisdom?  Does  not  the  previous 
argument  imply  clearly  that  he  ought  to  go  to  those  who  pro- 
fess that  they  are  the  common  teachers  of  Greece  and  who  are 
ready  to  impart  instruction  to  anyone  at  a  fixed  price  1 

What  do  you  mean? 

You  surely  know,  do  you  not,  Anytus,  that  these  are  the 
people  whom  everyone  calls  Sophists? 

By  Heracles,  Socrates,  forbear !  I  only  hope  that  no  friend 
of  mine  will  ever  be  so  mad  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  them.  They  are  a  manifest  pest  and  evil  influence  to  those 
who  contact  them. 

What,  Anytus !  Of  all  the  people  who  profess  that  they  know 
how  to  do  men  good,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  these  are  the  only 
ones  who  not  only  do  no  good,  but  positively  corrupt  those  en- 
trusted to  them?  You  are  aware  that  in  return  for  this  dis- 
service they  do  not  hesitate  to  demand  money?  I  know  of  a 
man,  Protagoras  by  name,  who  made  more  by  his  craft  than 
the  illustrious  Pheidias,  who  created  noble  works.  How  could 
that  be?  A  mender  of  old  shoes  or  clothes,  who  made  them 
worse  than  he  received  them,  could  not  remain  thirty  days  un- 
detected. Such  a  one  would  very  soon  starve.  Nevertheless, 
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during  more  than  forty  years,  when  Protagoras  was  corrupting 
all  Greece,  as  yon  might  say,  and  sending  his  disciples  from 
him  worse  than  he  received  them,  his  disciples  failed  to  detect 
him.  He  bore  a  good  reputation  and  was  never  f  otmd  out.  And 
not  only  Protagoras,  but  many  others  who  are  still  living.  Xow, 
when  you  say  that  they  have  deceived  and  corrupted  the  youth, 
are  they  to  be  supposed  to  have  corrupted  them  intentionally 
or  unintentionally?  Can  those  who  were  deemed  by  many  to 
be  the  wisest  men  of  Greece  have  been  ont  of  their  rainds  f 

Out  of  their  minds!  No!  The  young  men  who  gave  their 
money  to  them  were  out  of  their  minds.  Their  relations  and 
guardians  who  entrusted  them  to  their  care  were  still  more 
out  of  their  minds.  And  worst  of  all  are  the  cities  who  allowed 
them  to  come  in  and  then  did  not  drive  them  out. 

Has  any  of  the  Sophists  wronged  you,  Anytus  f  What  makes 
you  so  angry  with  them? 

No  indeed,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  relatives  has  ever  had, 
nor  would  I  suffer  them  to  have,  anything  to  do  with  them. 

But  I  am  not  inquiring  of  you  who  the  teachers  are  who  will 
corrupt  Meno  (let  them  be,  if  you  please,  the  Sophists).  I  only 
ask  you  to  tell  him  who  there  is  in  this  great  city  who  will  teach 
him  how  to  become  eminent  in  the  virtues  which  I  was  just  now 
describing.  He  is  a  friend  of  your  family,  and  you  will  oblige 
him. 

Why  do  you  not  tell  him,  Socrates? 

I  have  told  him  whom  I  supposed  to  be  the  teacher  of  these 
things.  I  have  learned  from  you,  however,  that  I  am  utterly  at 
fault,  and  I  dare  say  that  you  are  right.  So  now  I  wish  that 
you  would  tell  me  to  whom  among  the  Athenians  he  should  go* 
Whom  would  you  name? 

Why  single  out  individuals?  Any  Athenian  gentleman,  if 
Meno  will  mind  Mm,  will  do  him  far  more  good  than  the 
Sophists. 

And  did  these  gentlemen  grow  of  themselves?  Without  hav- 
ing been  taught  by  anyone,  were  they,  nevertheless,  able  to 
teach  others  that  which  they  had  never  learned? 

I  imagine  that  they  learned  of  the  previous  generation  of 
gentlemen,  Socrates.  Have  there  not  been  many  good  men  in 
this  city? 

Certainly,  Anytus.  There  always  have  been  and  still  are 
many  good  statesmen  in  the  city  of  Athens.  But  the  question 
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we  have  been  discussing  is  whether  or  not  these  were  also  good 
teachers  of  their  own  virtue.  Do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  good 
men  of  our  own  and  of  other  times  knew  how  to  impart  to 
others  that  virtue  which  they  had  themselves?  Or  is  virtue  a 
thing  incapable  of  being  communicated  by  one  man  to  another! 
Look  at  the  matter  in  this  way.  Would  you  admit  that  Themis- 
tocles  was  a  good  man? 

No  man  was  ever  better. 

Then  he  must  have  been  a  good  teacher  of  his  own  virtue,  if 
any  man  ever  was. 

Yes,  certainly,  if  he  wanted  to  be. 

But  would  he  not  want  to  be?  He  would,  at  any  rate,  have 
desired  to  make  his  own  son  a  good  man  and  a  gentleman.  He 
could  not  have  been  jealous  of  him  or  have  abstained  inten- 
tionally from  imparting  to  him  his  own  virtue.  Did  you  never 
hear  that  he  made  his  son  a  famous  horseman?  In  fact,  in  any- 
thing which  the  skill  of  a  master  could  teach  him,  he  was  well 
trained  ?  You  have  heard  of  this.  No  one  could  say  that  his  son 
showed  any  want  of  capacity.  But  did  anyone,  old  or  young, 
ever  say  in  your  hearing  that  Cleophantus,  son  of  Themis- 
tocles,  was  a  wise  or  good  man,  as  his  father  was? 

I  have  certainly  never  heard  that. 

If  virtue  could  have  been  taught,  would  his  father  have 
sought  to  train  him  in  horsemanship  and  other  minor  accom- 
plishments, while  allowing  him  to  be  no  better  than  his  neigh- 
bo  rs?  sons  in  those  moral  qualities  in  which  Themistocles  him- 
self excelled?  Thus  I  suspect,  friend  Anytus,  that  virtue  is 
not  a  thing  which  can  be  taught. 

I  think,  Socrates,  that  you  are  too  ready  to  speak  evil  of  men. 
If  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  recommend  that  you  be  careful. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  which  it  is  not  easier  to  do  men 
harm  than  to  do  them  good,  and  this  is  certainly  the  case  at 
Athens.  I  believe  that  you  know  this. 

Meno,  I  think  that  Anytus  is  in  a  rage,  and  he  may  well  be, 
for  he  thinks  that  I  am  defaming  Athenian  gentlemen.  He 
thinks  too  that  he  is  one  of  them.  But  when  he  understands, 
which  he  does  not  at  present,  what  is  the  meaning  of  defama- 
tion, he  will  forgive  me.  Meanwhile  I  will  return  to  you,  Meno. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  Sophists,  who  are  the  only  profes- 
sors? Do  they  seem  to  you  to  be  teachers  of  virtue? 

I  have  often  noted,  Socrates,  that  Gorgias  is  never  heard 
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promising  to  teach  virtue.  Furthermore,  when  he  hears  others 
promising  to  do  so,  he  only  laughs  at  them. 

Then  do  you  not  think  that  the  Sophists  are  teachers! 

I  cannot  tell.  Like  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  am  in  doubt.  Some- 
times I  think  that  they  are,  and  sometimes  not. 

Are  you  aware  that  not  only  you  but  other  politicians  have 
doubts  whether  or  not  virtue  can  be  taught!  If,  however, 
neither  the  Sophists  nor  the  gentlemen  are  teachers  of  virtue, 
we  may  say  that  there  are  no  teachers  of  virtue.  And  if  there 
are  no  teachers,  neither  are  there  disciples.  And  virtue  most 
certainly  cannot  be  taught  if  there  are  neither  teachers  nor 
disciples. 

No,  Socrates,  not  if  we  are  right  in  our  view.  But  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  virtue  is  teachable,  I  cannot  believe  that 
there  are  no  good  men.  Therefore,  assuming  that  there  are, 
how  did  they  come  into  existence? 

True  Opinion  Not  Inferior  to  Knowledge 

I  am  afraid,  Meno,  that  you  and  I  are  not  good  for  much, 
and  that  G-orgias  has  been  as  poor  an  educator  of  you  as  Pro- 
dicus  has  been  of  me.  Certainly,  we  shall  have  to  look  to  our- 
selves and  try  to  find  someone  who  will  help  us  in  some  way 
or  other  to  improve.  This  I  say  because  I  observe  that  in  the 
previous  discussion  none  of  us  remarked  that  virtuous  action 
is  possible  under  another  guide  than  that  of  knowledge.  Indeed, 
unless  this  premise  be  granted,  there  is  no  seeing  how  there 
can  be  any  good  men  at  all.  Are  we  not  right  in  this? 

I  believe  we  are,  Socrates, 

We  are  also  right  in  supposing  that  men  will  be  useful  only 
if  they  are  true  guides  of  action.  But  we  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  right  in  saying  that  knowledge  is  the  only  guide  of  virtu- 
ous action. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  virtuous? 

I  will  explain.  If  a  guide  knew  the  way  to  Larisa  or  anywhere 
else,  and  led  others  there,  he  would  be  virtuous  in  that  he  is  a 
right  and  good  guide.  Also,  a  person  who  had  a  right  opinion 
about  the  way,  but  had  never  been  there  and  did  not  know, 
might  be  a  good  guide,  might  he  not! 

Certainly. 

So  it  appears  that  though  the  latter  guide  has  only  a  true 
opinion  about  that  which  the  other  knows,  he  will  be  just  as 
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good  a  guide  and,  therefore,  just  as  virtuous,  if  he  thinks  the 
truth,  as  he  will  if  he  knows  the  truth.  I  mean  to  say  that  true 
opinion  is  as  good  a  guide  to  correct  action  and  the  virtues 
generally  as  is  knowing.  That  was  the  point  which  we  omitted 
in  our  speculation  about  the  nature  of  virtue.  For  then  we  were 
of  the  opinion  that  wisdom  or  knowledge  alone  is  the  guide 
of  right  action.  There  is,  however,  right  opinion,  which  is  no 
less  useful  than  knowledge. 

The  only  difference,  Socrates,  is  that  he  who  has  knowledge 
will  always  be  right,  whereas  he  who  has  right  opinion  will 
sometimes  be  right  and  sometimes  not. 

"What  do  you  mean,  MenoT  Can  he  be  wrong  who  has  right 
opinion,  so  long  as  he  has  right  opinion? 

I  admit  the  cogency  of  your  argument,  and  wonder  why 
knowledge  should  be  preferred  to  right  opinion— or  why  they 
should  ever  differ, 

I  shall  explain  this.  True  opinions,  while  they  abide  with 
us,  are  beautiful  and  fruitful.  However,  they  do  not  long  re- 
main in  the  human  soul,  often  running  away.  Therefore,  they 
are  not  of  much  value  until  they  are  fastened.  This  fastening 
of  them  is  done  by  recollection.  Now  when  they  are  bound, 
they  have  the  nature  of  knowledge  mid  are  abiding.  This^is 
why  knowledge  is  more  honorable  and  excellent  than  true  opin- 
ion— because  fastened  by  a  chain. 
That  I  conjecture  to  be  the  truth. 

I?  too,  speak  not  as  one  who  knows.  It  is,  however,  not  a 
matter  of  conjecture  with  me  that  knowledge  differs  from  true 
opinion.  There  are  not  many  things  which  I  should  affirm  that 
I  know,  but  this  is  most  certainly  one  of  them.  Yet  am  I  not 
right  in  saying  that  when  true  opinion  leads  the  way,  it  perfects 
action  quite  as  well  as  knowledge? 
You  are  right,  Socrates. 

Then  right  opinion  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  knowledge,  or 
less  useful  in  action.  Nor  is  the  man  who  is  acting  upon  right 
opinion  inferior  to  him  who  has  knowledge. 

Virtue  a  Gift  From  God 

Thus  we  see,  Meno,  that  men  become  good  and  useful  to 
states  not  only  because  they  have  knowledge,  but  also  because 
they  have  right  opinion.  We  see  that  neither  knowledge  nor 
right  opinion  is  learned  by  men,  for  we  agreed  that  there  are 
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no  teachers  of  the  virtues.  We  see  too  that  these  virtues  are 
not  given  to  man  by  nature,  for  the  good  are  not  by  nature 
good.  And  the  only  right  guides  of  man  are  knowledge  and  true 
opinion.  Things  which  happen  by  chance  are  not  under  the 
guidance  of  man. 

Clearly  not. 

Then,  of  two  good  and  useful  things,  one,  which  is  knowledge, 
has  been  set  aside  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  a  guide  in 
political  life.  Therefore,  not  by  any  wisdom,  and  not  because 
they  were  wise,  did  Themistocles  and  those  others  of  whom 
Anytus  spoke  govern  states.  And  because  their  rortue  was  not 
grounded  on  knowledge,  they  were  unable  to  make  others  like 
themselves. 

That  is  probably  true,  Socrates. 

But  if  not  by  knowledge,  the  only  alternative  which  remains 
is  that  statesmen  must  have  guided  states  by  right  opinion, 
which  is  in  politics  what  divination  is  in  religion.  Prophets 
say  many  things  truly,  but  they  know  not  what  they  say.  May 
we  not  truly  call  those  men  divine  who,  having  no  understand- 
ing, yet  succeed  in  many  a  grand  deed  and  word  f 

Certainly 

Then,  Menor  we  shall  also  he  right  in  calling  divine  those  of 
whom  we  were  just  now  speaking  as  prophets,  including-  the 
whole  tribe  of  poets.  Yes,  and  statesmen  above  all  may  be 
said  to  be  divine  and  illumined,  being  inspired  and  possessed 
of  God.  In  this  condition  they  say  many  grand  things,  not 
knowing  what  they  say.  Let  us  sum  up  our  inquiry :  The  result 
seems  to  be,  if  we  are  at  all  right  in  our  view,  that  virtue  is 
neither  natural  nor  acquired,  but  an  instinct  given  by  God  to 
the  virtuous.  Nor  is  the  instinct  accompanied  by  reason,  unless 
there  may  be  supposed  to  be  among  statesmen  someone  who 
is  also  the  educator  of  statesmen.  And  if  there  be  such  a  one, 
he  may  be  said  to  be  among  the  living  what  Tiresias  was  among 
the  dead.  He  alone,  according  to  Homer,  "  of  those  in  the  world 
below  has  understanding,  the  rest  being  but  flitting  shades." 
So,  in  like  manner,  will  our  supposed  educator  of  statesmen 
with  his  virtue  be  a  reality  among  shadows. 

That  is  excellent. 

Then  the  conclusion  is  that  virtue  comes  to  the  virtuous  by 
the  gift  of  God.  However,  we  shall  never  know  the  certain 
truth  until,  before  asking  how  virtue  is  given,  we  inquire  into 
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its  actual  nature.  I  fear  that  I  must  go  away,  but  you,  now  that 
yon  are  persuaded,  may  persuade  our  friend,  Anytus.  Do  not 
let  him  be  so  exasperated,  for  if  you  can  conciliate  him,  you 
will  have  done  a  great  service  to  the  Athenian  people. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Socrates  and  his  companion  are  about  to  leave  a  religious 
festival  when  they  are  detained  by  their  friend  Polemarchuts. 
He  promises  that  if  they  will  only  stay,  the  pleasure  of  conver- 
sation, which,  to  Socrates,  is  ever  a  great  attraction,  will  be 
theirs.  Socrates  cannot  refuse.  The  conversation  commences 
when  he  asks  Cephalus,  the  father  of  his  host,  what  lie  thinks 
of  age.  Cephalus  replies  that  age  is  a  time  of  peace  in  which 
the  tyranny  of  the  passions  is  no  longer  felt.  Socrates  then 
asks  him  what  the  chief  advantages  of  riches  are.  The  answer 
is  that  when  one  is  old,  his  belief  in  the  other  world  and  in 
life  after  death  grows.  It  is  then  that  to  have  done  justice  and 
never  to  have  been  compelled  through  poverty  to  do  injustice, 
is  a  blessing. 

In  this  way,  Socrates  prepares  the  way  for  a  discussion, 
the  answer  to  which  is  the  objective  of  this  entire  section.  It 
is  the  quest  for  justice  which,  when  consummated,  will  develop 
statecraft  to  its  highest  reach  and  lead  to  the  best  government. 
Therefore,  the  next  question  is :  What  is  justice!  Does  not  the 
correct  definition  of  justice  go  beyond  merely  telling-  the  truth 
and  paying  one  *s  debts !  Here  the  old  friend  must  leave  to  look 
after  sacrifices.  But  the  inquiry  must  be  continued;  therefore 
he  bequeathes  the  argument  to  his  son. 

Polemarchus  says  that  justice  is  the  doing  of  that  which  is 
proper  and  good  to  friends  and  evil  to  enemies.  Socrates, 
however,  would  know  if  we  ought  to  render  evil  at  all,  when 
to  do  so  only  makes  men  more  evil!  Justice,  by  contrast, 
cannot  produce  injustice  any  more  than  the  art  of  horse- 
manship can  make  bad  horses.  Thus,  Socrates  demonstrates 
the  inadequacy  of  the  earlier  definitions  of  justice. 

Here  Thrasymachus,  the  Sophist,  who  has  made  several 
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attempts  to  interrupt,  enters  the  discussion  proclaiming,  with 
a  bnr?t  of  unwarranted  enthusiasm,  that  justice  is  nothing  else 
than  the  Interest  of  the  stronger.  A  complete  discussion  of 
justice  in  all  its  ramifications  now  follows,  with  the  newcomer 
attempting  to  show  that  justice  is  no  more  than  the  interest^of 
the  stronger.  He  would  also  have  mankind  believe  that  in- 
justice is  more  profitable  and  stronger  than  justice.  ^ 

Thrasymachus  pursues  his  argument  by  maintaining  that 
whatever  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  pleasure,  power,  and  the 
good  things  of  life,  is  just.  Virtue  and  wisdom  have  value  only 
insofar  as  they  attain  these  ends.  However,  he^  is  better^at 
speech  than  at  close  argument.  Socrates  finally  wins  this  criti- 
cal discussion  by  showing  that  there  is  justice  even  among 
thieves  and  that  a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot^  stand. 
The  strength  of  injustice  is  only  a  remnant  of  that  of  justice, 
since  absolute  injustice  is  also  absolute  weakness. 

The  intrepid  brothers,  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus,  however, 
insist  on  continuing  the  argument.  Glaucon  thinks  that  Thrasy- 
machus  was  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  Socrates,  the 
charmer,  and  proposes  to  consider  justice  and  injustice  in 
themselves.  He  first  speaks  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  jus- 
tice, and  then  of  justice  as  a  necessity  and  not  a  good.  He  would 
also  attempt  to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  this  view. 

To  accomplish  this,  he  first  points  out  that  justice  only  comes 
into  being  after  men  have  both  done  and  suffered  injustice. 
Then  it  is  that  they  determine  to  have  neither,  and  so  introduce 
justice.  He  now  presents  the  famous  myth  of  Gyges,  which  tells 
of  a  ring  that  will  make  the  one  who  wears  it  invisible.  Glaucon 
thinks  that  no  man  with  such  a  ring  would  remain  just.  Hence 
it  is  seen  that  the  just  are  so  against  their  will.  Finally,  he 
would  have  us  imagine  the  unjust  man,  who,  although  really 
being  the  greatest  villain,  appears  to  bear  the  highest  char- 
acter. He  now  contrasts  this  man  with  the  just  man,  who,  al- 
though really  being  the  best  of  men  in  his  nobleness,  is  thought 
to  be  the  worst.  Thus  the  just  man  will  be  scourged  and  at  last 
crucified,  all  because  he  ought  to  have  preferred  seeming  to  be 
just,  instead  of  being  just.  How  different  is  the  case  of  the  un- 
just man  who,  clinging  to  appearance,  acts  as  if  he  really  were 
just !  His  supposed  high  character  makes  him  a  ruler.  Having 
become  rich  by  dishonesty,  he  can  worship  the  gods  better, 
and  therefore  will  be  more  loved  by  them  than  the  just.  This 
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being  the  case,  why  not  sin  and  pay  for  the  indulgence!  Adel- 
mantus  takes  up  the  hint  given  by  his  brother  and  attempts  to 
show  that  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  justice  is  regarded  only 
for  the  sake  of  rewards  and  reputation.  He  holds  that  it  is  for 
such  reasons  as  these  that  parents  and  tutors  praise  justice 
and  censure  injustice. 

Socrates  praises  the  brothers,  but  he  does  not  understand  how 
they  can  argue  so  eloquently  on  behalf  of  injustice  while  their 
own  characters  show  them  to  be  entirely  uninfluenced  by  their 
arguments.  And  now  Socrates,  afraid  of  deserting  justice  in 
her  hour  of  need,  agrees  to  make  a  further  search  to  discover 
justice,  first  in  the  state,  where  it  may  be  more  easily  seen, 
and  then  in  the  individual. 


CHAPTEB!. 

THE  SEAECH  FOB  JTJSTICB 


Justice  More  Than  Repayment 

Yesterday  I  went  down  to  the  Piraeus  with  Glaucon  that  I 
might  offer  up  my  prayers.  When  we  had  finished,  we  turned 
toward  the  city  and  at  that  instant  Polemarchus,  accompanied 
by  friends,  chanced  to  catch  sight  of  us. 

"I  perceive,"  he  said,  "that  yon  and  your  companion  are 
on  your  way  to  the  city.  But  do  you  see  how  many  we  are?  Are 
you  stronger  than  all  these  ?  If  not,  you  will  have  to  remain. ' ' 

"May  there  not  be  the  alternative/'  I  said,  "that  we  may 
persuade  you  to  let  us  go  ? ' f 

"Can  you  persuade  us,  if  we  refuse  to  listen  to  you!"  he 
said.  "Not  only  that,  but  there  is  to  be  a  torch  race  aaid  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  tonight,  which  you  certainly  ought  to  see. 
There  will  be  a  gathering  of  young  men,  and  we  will  have  a 
good  talk.  Stay  then,  and  do  not  be  perverse. " 

Accordingly,  we  went  with  him  to  his  house  where  we  found 
his  brothers  and  with  them  Thrasymachus  and  several  others. 
There,  too,  was  Cephalus,  the  father  of  our  host.  And  I  thought 
him  very  much  aged. 

He  saluted  me  eagerly,  and  said:  "You  don't  come  to  see 
me,  Socrates,  as  often  as  you  ought.  If  I  were  still  able  to  go 
to  see  you,  I  would  not  ask  that  you  come  to  me.  For  let  me 
tell  you,  the  more  the  pleasures  of  the  body  fade  away,  the 
greater  to  me  is  the  pleasure  and  charm  of  conversation.  Do, 
then,  make  our  house  your  resort  and  keep  company  with  these 
young  men." 

I  replied,  "For  my  part,  there  is  nothing  which  I  like  better 
than  conversing  with  elderly  men.  I  regard  them  as  travellers 
who  have  gone  a  journey  which  I  too  may  have  to  go.  Hence, 
I  ought  to  inquire  of  them  whether  the  way  is  smooth  and  easy 
or  rugged  and  difficult.  I  should  like  to  ask  of  you  if  life  is  hard- 
er toward  the  end,  or  just  what  report  you  give  of  it?M 

* <I  will  tell  you,  Socrates, "  he  said,  "what  my  feeling  is.  Men 
of  my  age  flock  together — we  are  birds  of  a  feather,  as  the  old 
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proverb  says.  At  our  meetings  some  complain  of  the  slights 
which  are  put  upon  them  by  relations.  They  will  tell  you  sadly 
of  how  many  evils  their  old  age  is  the  cause.  These  complainers 
seem  to  me,  however,  to  blame  that  which  is  not  really  at  fault, 
for  if  old  age  were  the  cause,  I  too,  being  old,  would  feel  as 
they  do.  But  I  feel  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  a  mad  and  furious 
master,  for  old  age  has  a  great  sense  of  calm  and  freedom. 
When  the  passions  relax  their  hold,  then  we  are  freed  from 
the  grasp  not  of  one  mad  master  only,  but  of  many.  The  truth 
is  that  all  such  regrets  are  to  be  attributed  not  to  old  age,  but 
to  men's  characters  and  tempers.  He  who  is  of  a  calm  and  happy 
nature  will  hardly  feel  the  pressure  of  age,  but  to  him  who  is 
of  an  opposite  disposition,  youth  and  age  alike  are  equally 
a  burden." 

I  listened  in  admiration  and,  wanting  to  draw  him  out,  I 
said,  "Yes,  Cephalus,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  people  will 
think  that  old  age  sits  lightly  upon  you,  not  because  of  your 
happy  disposition,  but  because  your  wealth  is  a  great  com- 
forter/7 

"You  are  right,"  he  replied.  "They  are  not  convinced,  and 
there  is  something  in  what  they  say,  because  to  the  good  but 
poor  man  old  age  cannot  be  a  light  burden.  Also,  when  a  man 
in  Ms  declining  years  thinks  himself  to  be  near  death,  many 
fears  and  cares  enter  into  his  mind  which  he  never  had  before. 
The  tales  of  a  world  below  and  of  the  punishment  exacted  there 
for  deeds  done  here,  were  once  a  laughing  matter  to  him.  Now 
he  is  tormented  with  the  thought  that  they  may  be  true,  and 
he  begins  to  reflect  and  consider  what  wrongs  he  has  done  to 
others  and  if  he  has  been  a  just  man.  In  my  opinion,  Socrates, 
the  great  blessing  of  riches — not  to  every  man,  but  to  a  good 
man — is  that  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  deceive  or  to  defraud 
others.  Of  the  many  advantages  which  wealth  has  to  give  to 
a  man  of  sense,  this  is  the  greatest. ' ' 

"Well  said,"  I  replied,  "but  as  to  justice,  What  is  it?  To 
speak  the  truth  and  to  pay  your  debts  would  not  be  a  correct 
definition  of  justice." 

"No,  Socrates,  but  now  I  must  go,  for  I  have  to  look  after 
the  sacrifices.  I  hand  over  the  argument  to  my  son  Polemarchus 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  company. ' 9 

"Tell  me  then,  0  heir  of  the  argument,  what,  according  to 
yon,  is  justice?" 
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"The  repayment  of  a  debt" 

"Your  meaning,  though  probably  clear  to  yon,  Is  not  clear 
to  me.  You  certainly  would  not  say  that  I  ought  to  retnrn  a 
deposit  of  arms  to  one  who  asks  for  it  when  he  is  not  in  Ms 
right  senses?'' 

"Certainly  not,  for  I  mean  that  a  friend  ought  always  to  do 
good  to  a  friend  and  never  evil." 

"You  mean  then  that  the  return  of  a  deposit  of  gold  which 
is  to  the  injury  of  the  receiver — if  the  two  parties  are  friends 
— is  not  the  repayment  of  a  debt?" 

* '  Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  what  I  would  imagine. '  * 

"Likewise,  are  our  enemies  also  to  receive  what  we  owe  to 
them?3' 

"To  be  sure,"  he  said,  "they  are  to  receive  what  we  owe 
them,  that  is  to  say,  evil.  Thus,  justice  is  the  art  of  giving  to 
each  man  what  is  proper  to  him,  that  is,  good  to  friends,  and 
evil  to  enemies." 

"Ought  the  just  to  injure  anyone  at  all,  Polemarchus?  When 
horses  are  injured,  they  are  deteriorated.  Will  not  men  who 
are  injured  also  be  deteriorated  in  justice,  which  is  the  proper 
virtue  of  man?  Are  not  men  who  are  injured  of  necessity  made 
unjust  ?  The  musician  by  his  art  cannot  make  men  unmusical, 
nor  can  the  just  by  justice  make  men  unjust.  Nor,  speaking 
generally,  can  the  good  by  virtue  make  men  bad  any  more 
than  heat  can  produce  cold.  Then  to  injure  a  friend  or  anyone 
else  is  not  the  act  of  a  just  man,  but  of  the  opposite,  of  the 
unjust?" 

"I  think  that  what  you  say  is  true,  Socrates." 

"Then  for  a  man  to  say  that  justice  consists  in  the  repay- 
ment of  debts  is  wrong.  No  one  may  maintain  that  good  is  the 
debt  which  a  just  man  owes  to  his  friends,  and  evil  the  debt 
which  he  owes  to  his  enemies.  To  say  this  is  not  wise.  For  it  has 
been  clearly  shown,  the  injuring  of  another  can  be  in  no  case 
just.  Are  we  not  prepared  to  take  up  arms  against  such  a 
view?" 

"I  am  quite  ready  to  do  battle  at  your  side,"  he  said, 

Defense  of  Injustice 

Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  could  see 
Thrasymachus  making  attempts  to  get  the  argument  into  his 
own  hands.  Now  that  there  was  a  pause,  he  could  no  longer 
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hold  his  peace;  gathering  himself  up,  he  came  at  us  like  a 
wild  beast  seeking  to  devour  us.  We  were  quite  panic-stricken 
at  the  sight  of  him. 

He  roared  out  to  the  whole  company,  "What  folly!  Has 
Socrates  taken  possession  of  you  all?  Why,  sillybillies,  do  you 
knock  under  to  one  another?  I  say  that  if  you  really  want  to 
know  what  justice  is,  you  should  not  only  ask  but  answer.  You 
should  not  seek  honor  to  yourself  from  the  refutation  of  op- 
ponents. Rather,  you  should  have  your  own  answer,  for  there 
is  many  a  one  who  can  ask  but  cannot  answer.  Henceforth  I 
will  not  have  you  speak  of  justice  as  you  have  been  doing.  This 
sort  of  nonsense  will  not  do  for  me.  I  must  have  clearness  and 
accuracy. 9 ' 

Indeed,  I  believe  that  if  I  had  not  fixed  my  eye  upon  Thrasy- 
machus,  I  should  have  been  struck  dumb.  But  when  I  saw  his 
fury  rising,  I  looked  at  him  first,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
reply  to  him.  ( * Thrasymachus, ' '  I  said  with  a  quiver,  " don't 
be  hard  upon  us,  for  you  people  who  know  all  things  should 
pity  us  and  not  be  angry  with  us. ' ' 

"How  characteristic  of  Socrates  I"  he  replied,  with  a  bitter 
laugh.  "That's  your  ironic  style !  What  if  I  give  you  an  answer 
about  justice  better  than  any  heretofore  considered?  What, 
then,  do  you  deserve  to  have  done  to  you?'9 

"Done  to  me!  As  becomes  the  ignorant,  I  must  learn  from 
the  wise.  That  is  what  I  deserve." 

"What,  and  no  payment!  A  pleasant  notion!  I  see  that  Soc- 
rates will  do  as  he  always  does,  himself  refuse  to  answer,  but 
pull  to  pieces  the  answer  of  someone  else." 

"Why,  my  good  friend, ' '  I  replied,  "how  can  anyone  answer 
who  knows,  and  says  that  he  knows,  just  nothing?  The  natural 
thing  is,  that  the  speaker  should  be  someone  like  yourself  who 
professes  to  know  and  can  tell  what  he  knows. ' '  Thrasymachus, 
as  anyone  could  see,  was  now  really  eager  to  speak.  He  thought 
that  he  had  an  excellent  answer  and  would  thus  distinguish 
himself. 

"Behold,"  he  said,  "the  wisdom  of  Socrates.  He  refuses  to 
teach  and  goes  about  learning  of  others,  to  whom  he  never 
even  says,  "thank  you/  " 

"That  I  learn  of  others  is  quite  true,  but  that  I  ana  ungrate- 
ful I  wholly  deny.  Money  I  have  none  and,  therefore,  I  pay  in 
praise,  which  is  all  I  have.  How  ready  I  am  to  praise  anyone 
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who  appears  to  me  to  speak  well!" 

"Listen,  then,"  he  said.  "I  proclaim  that  justice  is  nothing 
else  than  the  interest  of  the  stronger.  Why  do  yon  not  now 
praise  me?" 

"Let  me  first  understand  yon,"  I  replied. 

"For  example,  different  forms  of  government  make  laws 
with  a  view  to  their  own  interests.  These  laws  are  the  justice 
which  they  deliver  to  their  subjects,  and  the  laws  must  be 
obeyed.  Is  that  what  you  call  justice?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure." 

"I  understand  you,  but  whether  you  are  right  or  not,  I  will 
try  to  discover.  We  are  agreed  that  justice  is  an  interest  of 
some  sort,  but  you  go  on  to  say,  'of  the  stronger/  " 

"What  is  that  you  are  saying,  Socrates?  You  argue  like  an 
informer!  To  be  perfectly  accurate — since  you  are  such  a  lover 
of  accuracy — we  should  say  that  the  ruler,  insofar  as  he  is 
ruler,  is  unerring  and,  being  unerring,  always  commands  that 
which  is  for  his  own  interest.  And  the  subject  is  required  to 
execute  these  commands.  Therefore,  I  repeat  that  justice  is 
the  interest  of  the  stronger." 

"Indeed,  Thrasymachus,  and  do  I  really  appear  to  you  to 
argue  like  an  informer?  And  do  you  suppose  that  I  ask  these 
questions  with  any  design  of  injuring  you  in  the  argument?" 

"Nay?"  he  replied,  "  ' suppose'  is  not  the  word.  I  know  it! 
You  will  be  found  out,  however,  and  by  sheer  force  of  argument 
you  will  never  prevail. ' ' 

"To  avoid  misunderstanding  between  us,  let  us  consider  the 
pilot  of  a  ship.  He  is  not  a  mere  -sailor.  The  name  pilot  by  which 
he  is  distinguished,  has  nothing  to  do  with  sailing,  but  is  sig- 
nificant of  his  art,  which  is  shown  in  his  skill  and  authority 
over  the  sailors.  Now,  every  art  has  an  interest,  for  which  the 
art  has  to  consider  and  provide,  and  the  interest  of  any  art  is 
the  perfection  of  it.  Is  not  this  true?" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  aim  of  art." 

*  *  The  art  of  horsemanship  considers  not  the  interests  of  the 
art  of  horsemanship,  but  the  interests  of  the  horse.  Nor  do  the 
other  arts  care  for  themselves,  for  they  have  no  needs.  They 
care  only  for  that  which  is  the  subject  of  their  art.  Surely,  then, 
Thrasymachus,  the  arts  are  the  superiors  and  rulers  of  their 
own  subjects?" 

To  this  he  assented  with  a  good  deal  of  reluctance.  "Then," 
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I  said,  "no  science  or  art  considers  or  enjoins  the  interest  of 
the  stronger,  but  only  the  interest  of  the  weaker?  " 

He  made  an  attempt  to  contest  this  proposition  also,  but 
finally  acquiesced.  "Then,"  I  said,  "there  is  no  one  in  any  rule 
who,  insofar  as  he  is  a  ruler,  considers  or  enjoins  what  is  for 
his  own  interest,  but  always  what  is  for  the  interest  of  his 
subject,  or  suitable  to  Ms  art.  To  that  he  looks,  and  that  alone 
he  considers  in  everything  which  he  says  and  does." 

When  we  had  reached  this  point  in  the  argument,  and  every- 
one saw  that  the  definition  of  justice  had  been  upset,  Thrasy- 
machus,  instead  of  replying  to  me,  said:  "Tell  me,  Socrates, 
have  you  a  nurse  ? ?  ? 

i  *  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question, ' 7 1  said,  * '  when  you  ought 
rather  to  be  answering?" 

"Because  she  leaves  you  to  snivel,  and  never  wipes  your 
nose ;  she  has  not  even  taught  you  to  know  the  shepherd  from 
the  sheep.  You  fancy  that  the  shepherd  tends  the  sheep  with  a 
view  to  their  own  good  and  not  to  the  good  of  himself.  You 
imagine  too  that  the  rulers  of  states  never  think  of  their  sub- 
jects as  sheep,  and  that  the  rulers  are  not  studying  their  own 
advantage  day  and  night.  Indeed,  the  unjust  is  lord  over  the 
truly  simple  and  just.  Consider  further,  most  foolish  Socrates, 
that  just  men  are  always  and  in  every  way  the  losers  in  com- 
parison with  the  unjust.  Those  who  are  most  unjust  are  the 
happiest  of  men,  while  those  who  refuse  to  do  injustice  are  the 
most  miserable.  Thus,  Socrates,  I  have  shown  that  injustice, 
when  on  a  sufficient  scale,  has  more  freedom  and  mastery  than 
justice.  Moreover,  justice,  as  I  said  at  first,  is  the  interest  of 
the  stronger,  whereas  injustice  is  a  man's  own  profit  and 
interest." 

Thrasymachus,  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  having,  like  a  bath- 
man,  deluged  our  ears  with  his  words,  wished  to  leave.  The 
company,  however,  would  not  let  him,  insisting  that  he  should 
remain  and  defend  his  position.  I  myself  said,  "Excellent  man, 
how  suggestive  are  your  remarks !  Are  you  going  to  run  away 
before  you  have  fairly  taught  or  learned  whether  they  are  true 
or  not?  Is  the  attempt  to  determine  the  way  of  man's  life  so 
small  a  matter  in  your  eyes?  Pray,  friend,  do  not  keep  your 
knowledge  to  yourself.  We  are  a  large  party,  and  any  benefit 
which  you  confer  upon  us  will  be  amply  rewarded.  As  for 
my  own  part,  I  openly  declare  that  I  am  not  convinced. 
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Granting  that  there  may  be  an  unjust  man  who  is  able  to  com- 
mit injustice  either  by  fraud  or  force,  this  still  fails  to  convince 
me  of  the  superior  advantage  of  injustice. ' * 

"How  am  I  to  convince  you,"  he  said,  "if  you  are  not  al- 
ready convinced?  Would  you  have  me  put  the  proof  bodily 
into  your  soul?" 

"Heaven  forbid!"  I  said.  "I  would  only  ask  you  to  be  con- 
sistent ;  or,  if  you  change,  to  change  openly  and  let  there  be  no 
deception.  Let  me  inquire  why,  in  the  case  of  less  prominent 
offices,  men  never  take  them  without  payment.  Are  they  under 
the  idea  that  they  govern  for  the  advantage  not  of  themselves 
but  of  others  ?  This  is  the  reason.  No  one  is  willing  to  take  in 
hand  the  reformation  of  evils  which  are  not  his  concern  with- 
out remuneration  in  money,  or  honor,  or  a  penalty  for  refus- 
ing. Therefore,  do  you  still  say  that  perfect  injustice  is  more 
gainful  than  perfect  justice?  And  do  you  still  call  injustice 
virtue  and  justice  vice  ? ' r 

"Yes,  this  is  what  I  say,  and  I  maintain  that  the  unjust  are 
wise  and  good.  At  any  rate,  those  are  wise  and  good  who  are 
able  to  be  perfectly  unjust  and  have  the  power  of  subduing 
states  and  nations." 

Defects  of  Injustice 

"Then,  though  the  argument  will  be  lengthy,  I  certainly 
ought  not  to  shrink  from  going  through  with  it  as  long  as  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  you  are  speaking  your  real  mind. 
For  I  do  believe  that  you  are  now  on  dangerous  ground  and 
in  earnest,  not  merely  amusing  yourself  at  our  expense." 

"I  may  be  in  earnest  or  not,  but  what  is  that  to  you?  To  re- 
fute the  argument  is  your  business." 

"Very  true,"  I  said.  "That  is  what  I  have  to  do.  Tell  me, 
does  the  just  man  try  to  gain  any  advantage  over  either  the 
just  or  unjust  man?" 

"He  is  too  simple  and  amusing  a  creature  to  attempt  to  gain 
advantage  over  the  just.  Over  the  unjust,  however,  he  would 
try  to  gain  advantage  and  would  think  it  just.  But  he  would  be 
unsuccessful." 

"What  about  knowledge  and  ignorance  in  general?  Would 
any  man  who  has  knowledge  ever  wish  to  take  more  than  an- 
other man  who  has  knowledge  ?  Would  he  not  rather  take  the 
same;  that  is,  if  their  right  to  take  were  the  same?" 
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"That,  I  suppose,  can  hardly  be  denied. " 

"And  what  of  the  ignorant!  Would  he  not  desire  to  have 
more  than  either  the  knowing  or  the  ignorant  1" 

"I  dare  say/' 

"Accordingly,  since  the  knowing  one  is  the  wise  and  good, 
the  wise  and  good  will  desire  to  gain  no  more  than  the  wise. 
"Whereas  the  bad  and  ignorant  will  desire  to  gain  more  than 
both!" 

"I  suppose  so." 

"And  yon  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  unjnst  goes  beyond 
both  the  unjust  and  the  just.  Also,  that  the  just  will  not  go 
beyond  the  just.  Thus,  the  just  is  like  the  wise  and  good,  and 
the  unjust  like  the  evil  and  ignorant.  So  the  just  has  turned 
out  to  be  wise  and  good  and  the  unjust,  evil  and  ignorant. ' * 

All  these  admissions  were  made  with  extreme  reluctance. 
It  was  a  hot  summer  day  and  as  the  perspiration  poured  from 
him  in  torrents,  I  saw  what  I  had  never  seen  before — Thrasy- 
machns  blushing.  As  we  were  now  agreed,  I  proceeded  to  an- 
other point.  "Well,  Thrasymachus,"  I  said,  "that  matter  is 
settled,  but  you  were  also  saying  that  injustice  has  more 
strength  than  justice.  Do  you  remember!" 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  he  said,  "but  do  not  suppose  that  I 
approve  of  what  you  are  saying,  or  have  no  answer." 

' '  Justice, ' '  I  continued, '  *  having  been  identified  with  wisdom 
and  virtue,  is  easily  shown  to  be  stronger  than  injustice.  This 
can  no  longer  be  questioned.  I  wish,  nevertheless,  to  view  the 
matter  in  a  different  way.  You  would  not  deny  that  a  state  may 
be  unjust  and  unjustly  attempt  to  enslave  other  states!" 

"True,"  he  replied,  "and  I  will  add  that  the  best  and  most 
perfect  example  of  an  unjust  state  will  be  most  likely  to  do  so. " 

"You  are  very  kind  to  answer,"  I  said.  "Now  would  you 
have  the  goodness  also  to  inform  me  whether  or  not  you  think 
that  a  state — or  a  band  of  robbers,  or  any  other  gang  of  evil- 
doers— could  act  at  all  if  they  injured  one  another!" 

"No  indeed,"  he  said,  "they  could  not." 

"If,  however,  they  abstained  from  injuring  one  another, 
then  they  might  act  together  better.  This  is  because  injustice 
creates  divisions,  hatreds,  and  fighting,  while  justice  imparts 
harmony  and  friendship.  Is  not  that  true,  Thrasymachus !  And 
is  not  injustice  equally  fatal  when  existing  in  a  person  and 
for  the  same  reasons ! " 
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"I  agree, "  he  said,  " because  I  do  not  wish  to  quarrel  with 
you." 

"How  good  of  you.  Furthermore,  my  friend,"  I  said, 
£ '  surely  the  gods  are  just.  So,  the  unjust  will  be  the  enemy  of 
the  gods,  whereas  the  just  will  be  their  friends?" 

"Feast  away  in  triumph,  Socrates,  and  take  your  fill  of 
the  argument." 

"Well  then,  proceed  with  your  answers,  and  let  me  have  the 
remainder  of  my  repast.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  jnst 
are  wiser,  better,  and  abler  than  the  unjust,  and  that  the  unjust 
are  incapable  of  common  action.  Nay  more !  To  speak  as  we  did 
of  evil  men  acting  vigorously  together,  is  not  strictly  true,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  some  remnant  of 
justice  in  them,  which  enabled  them  to  combine.  If  there  had 
not  been,  they  would  have  injured  one  another  as  well  as  their 
victims.  They  were  but  half-villains  in  their  enterprises,  for 
had  they  been  whole  ones,  and  utterly  unjust,  they  would  have 
been  incapable  of  cooperative  action.  That,  as  I  believe,  is  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  not  what  you  said  at  first. 

' '  Whether  the  just  have  a  better  and  happier  life  than  the  tin- 
just  is  a  further  question  which  we  also  proposed  to  consider. 
I  think  that  they  have,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given.  Still, 
I  should  like  to  examine  the  question  further,  for  no  light  mat- 
ter is  at  stake — nothing  less  than  the  rule  of  human  life." 

"Proceed." 

"I  will  begin  by  asking  a  question.  Do  you  agree  that  the 
end  and  excellence  of  anything  is  that  without  which  it  could 
not  be  accomplished,  or  not  so  well  accomplished?  A  pruning- 
hook,  for  example,  cuts  vines  better  than  a  dagger." 

"I  understand  your  meaning,"  he  said,  "and  I  assent" 

"Consider,  then,  that  the  soul  has  an  excellence  which  is 
justice.  Can  she  fulfill  her  own  ends  when  deprived  of  that 
excellence?" 

"She  cannot." 

"Then  the  evil  soul  must  necessarily  be  an  evil  ruler,  and 
the  good  soul  a  good  ruler.  Similarly,  the  just  soul  and  the 
just  man  will  live  well,  while  the  unjust  man  will  live  ill.  Also, 
he  who  lives  well  is  blessed  and  happy,  while  he  who  lives  ill, 
is  the  reverse.  Thus,  the  just  is  happy,  and  the  unjust  is  miser- 
able." 

'  *  That,  Socrates,  is  what  your  argument  proves, " 
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"  Yes,  and  it  is  happiness  and  not  misery  which  is  profitable, 
so  Thrasymachus,  injustice  can  never  be  more  profitable  than 
justice. 

"I  am  now  indebted  to  you  that  you  have  gown  gentle  toward 
me  and  have  left  off  scolding.  Nevertheless,  I  have  not  been 
well  entertained,  but  that  was  my  own  fault.  I  have  gone  from 
one  subject  to  another  without  having  discovered  what  I  sought 
at  first,  the  nature  of  justice.  I  left  that  inquiry  to  consider 
whether  justice  is  virtue  and  wisdom,  or  evil  and  folly;  and 
when  there  arose  a  further  question  about  the  comparative 
advantages  of  justice  and  injustice,  I  could  not  refrain  from 
passing  on  to  that.  The  result  of  the  whole  discussion  is  that 
I  still  know  not  what  justice  is.  Therefore,  I  am  not  likely  to 
know  whether  it  is  or  is  not  a  virtue ;  nor  can  I  say  whether 
the  just  man  is  happy  or  unhappy. " 

Justice  as  Unnatural 

"With  these  words  I  was  thinking  that  I  had  made  an  end  of 
the  discussion;  but  the  end,  in  truth,  proved  to  be  only  a 
beginning.  Glaucon,  the  most  pugnacious  of  men,  was  dis- 
satisfied and  said  to  me,  "  Socrates,  do  you  wish  really  to 
persuade  us,  or  only  to  seem  to  have  persuaded  us?" 

"I  should  wish  really  to  persuade  you,"  I  replied. 

' '  Then  you  certainly  have  not  succeeded.  Let  me  ask  you  in 
what  class  you  place  justice?" 

"In  the  highest  class,"  I  replied,  " among  those  things  which 
are  desired  both  for  their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
results." 

"I  wish,  then,"  he  said,  "that  you  would  hear  me  as  well  as 
Thrasymachus,  and  then  I  shall  see  whether  we  agree.  For  he 
seems  to  me,  like  a  snake,  to  have  been  charmed  by  your  voice 
sooner  than  he  ought  to  have  been.  I  want  to  know,  since  you 
have  defined  justice  among  goods  having  value  in  themselves, 
what  these  values  are  and  how  they  inwardly  work  in  the 
soul.  Therefore,  I  will  speak  first  of  the  nature  and  origin  of 
justice ;  secondly,  I  will  show  that  all  men  who  practice  justice 
do  so  against  their  will;  and  thirdly,  I  will  argue  that  there 
is  reason  in  this  view,  for  the  life  of  the  unjust  is  after  all  far 
better  than  the  life  of  the  just." 

"I  cannot  imagine  any  theme  about  which  a  man  of  sense 
would  oftener  wish  to  converse." 
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"I  am  delighted, "  he  replied,  "to  hear  you  say  so,  and  shall 
begin.  When  men  have  both  done  and  suffered  injustice,  then 
not  being  able  to  avoid  these  evils,  they  think  that  they  had 
better  agree  among  themselves  to  have  neither.  Hence,  there 
arise  laws  and  mutual  covenants,  and  that  which  is  ordained 
by  law  is  termed  by  them  lawful  and  just.  This  they  affirm  to 
be  the  origin  and  nature  of  justice.  It  is  a  mean  or  compromise 
between  the  best  of  all,  which  is  to  do  injustice  and  not  be 
punished,  and  the  worst  of  all,  which  is  to  suffer  injustice 
without  the  power  of  retaliation.  Justice,  being  at  a  middle 
point  between  the  two,  is  tolerated  not  as  a  good,  but  as  the 
lesser  evil,  and  is  honored  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  men  to 
do  injustice.  Accordingly,  no  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  called 
a  man  would  ever  submit  to  such  an  agreement  if  he  were  able 
to  resist.  He  would  be  mad,  if  he  did.  Such  is  the  account  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  justice. 

"Now,  Socrates,  we  may  most  completely  understand  the 
fact  that  those  who  practice  justice  do  so  involuntarily,  if  we 
assume  such  a  power  as  was  attributed  to  Gyges  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  all.  According  to  tradition,  Gyges  was  a  shepherd 
in  the  service  of  the  king.  There  was  a  great  storm,  during 
which  an  earthquake  made  an  opening  in  the  earth  at  the  place 
where  he  was  feeding  his  flock.  Amazed  at  the  sight,  he  de- 
scended into  the  opening,  where,  among  other  marvels,  he 
beheld  a  hollow  bronze  horse.  Stooping  and  looking  in  through 
its  doors,  he  saw  a  dead  body  of  stature  more  than  human, 
with  nothing  on  but  a  gold  ring.  This  he  took  from  the  finger  of 
the  dead  and  reascended. 

"Now  the  shepherds  met  together,  according  to  custom, 
that  they  might  send  to  the  king  their  monthly  report  about  the 
flocks.  Into  their  assembly  Gyges  came,  having  the  ring  on 
his  finger.  As  he  was  sitting  among  them,  he  chanced  to  turn 
the  collet  of  the  ring  inside  his  hand.  Instantly  he  became 
invisible  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  began  to  speak  of 
him  as  if  he  were  no  longer  present.  He  was  astonished  at  this, 
and  again  touching  the  ring,  turned  the  collet  outwards  and 
reappeared.  Whereupon  he  contrived  to  be  chosen  one  of  the 
messengers  who  were  sent  to  court.  There,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived,  he  seduced  the  queen,  with  her  help  conspired  against 
the  king,  slew  him,  and  took  the  kingdom. 

"Suppose  now  that  there  were  two  such  magic  rings,  and 
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that  the  just  put  on  one  of  them  and  the  unjust  the  other.  No 
man  is  of  such  an  iron  nature  that  he  could  stand  fast  in  justice. 
No  man  would  keep  his  hands  off  what  was  not  his  own  if  he 
could  safely  take  what  he  liked,  or  Mil  or  release  from  prison 
whom  he  would.  In  all  respects,  he  would  be  like  a  god  among 
men  at  the  turn  of  a  ring  which  rendered  him  invisible,  and  so, 
impossible  to  detect.  Consequently,  the  actions  of  the  just 
would  be  as  the  actions  of  the  unjust ;  both  would  come  at  last 
to  the  same  point.  This  we  may  truly  affirm  to  be  a  great  proof 
that  a  man  is  just,  not  willingly  or  because  he  thinks  justice 
any  good  to  him  individually,  but  of  necessity,  because  where- 
ever  anyone  thinks  it  safe  to  be  unjust,  there  he  is  unjust. 
Anyone  obtaining  Gyges'  power  and  never  doing  any  wrong 
would  be  thought  by  all  to  be  a  most  wretched  idiot.  They 
would  praise  him  and  keep  up  appearances  with  one  another 
only  from  a  fear  that  they  too  might  suffer  injustice. 

"Now,"  proceeded  Grlaucon,  "if  we  are  to  form  a  real 
judgment  of  the  life  of  the  just  and  unjust,  we  must  isolate 
them.  Let  the  unjust  man  then  be  entirely  unjust,  and  the  just 
man  entirely  just.  Nothing  is  to  be  taken  away  from  either  of 
them,  and  both  are  to  be  perfectly  furnished  for  the  work  of 
their  respective  lives.  First,  let  the  unjust  be  like  other  dis- 
tinguished masters  of  crafts.  We  must  also  allow  him,  while 
doing  the  most  unjust  acts,  to  have  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  for  justice.  If  he  has  taken  a  false  step,  he  must  be 
able  to  recover  himself.  He  must  be  one  who  can  speak  with 
effect.  If  any  of  his  deeds  come  to  light,  he  must  be  able  to 
force  his  way  by  his  courage,  strength,  and  command  of 
friends.  At  his  side  let  us  place  the  just  man,  in  his  nobleness 
and  simplicity  wishing  to  Toe  good,  and  not  only  to  seem  good. 
There  must  be  no  seeming,  for  if  he  only  seem  to  be  just  he 
will  be  honored  and  rewarded.  Therefore,  let  him  be  clothed  in 
justice  only.  Also,  he  must  be  imagined  in  a  state  of  life  the 
opposite  of  the  unjust.  Let  him  be  the  best  of  men,  though  being 
thought  the  worst.  Then  he  will  have  been  put  to  the  proof.  "We 
shall  then  see  whether  he  will  be  affected  by  the  fear  of  infamy 
and  its  consequences." 

"Heavens!77 1  said,  "how  energetically  you  polish  them  up 
for  the  decision,  first  one  and  then  the  other,  as  if  they  were 
two  statues/' 

"I  do  my  best/'  said  Glaucon.  "Now  that  we  know  what 
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they  are  like,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  out  the  sort  of  life 
which  awaits  either  of  them.  The  just  man  who  is  thought 
unjust  will  be  scourged,  racked,  and  bound,  will  have  his 
eyes  burned  out,  and  at  last,  after  suffering  every  kind  of 
evil,  will  be  crucified.  But  as  to  the  unjust  who  is  thought 
just,  he  will  rule  in  the  city,  can  marry  whom  he  will,  and  give 
in  marrige  to  whom  he  will.  Moreover,  he  can  trade  and  deal 
where  he  likes,  always  to  his  own  advantage,  because  he  has 
no  misgivings  about  injustice.  At  every  contest,  whether  in 
public  or  private,  he  can  get  the  better  of  his  antagonists.  Gam- 
ing at  their  expense,  he  can  benefit  his  friends  and  harm  his 
enemies.  Moreover,  he  can  offer  sacrifices  and  dedicate  gifts 
to  the  gods  in  far  better  style  than  the  just.  Thus,  Socrates, 
gods  and  men  are  said  to  unite  in  making  the  life  of  the 
unjust  better  than  the  life  of  the  just." 

Injustice  Further  Defended 

I  was  going  to  say  something  in  answer  to  Glaucon,  when 
Adeimantus,  his  brother,  interposed.  "Socrates,"  he  said, 
4 'you  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  urged! 
The  strongest  point  of  all  has  not  even  been  mentioned." 

"Well,  then,  according  to  the  proverb,  'Let  brother  help 
brother,'  "  I  said.  "If  Glaucon  has  failed  in  any  part,  assist 
him,  although  I  must  confess  that  he  has  already  said  quite 
enough  to  lay  me  in  the  dust." 

"Nonsense,"  replied  Adeimantus,  "but  let  me  add  some- 
thing. Parents  and  tutors  are  always  telling  their  sons  and 
their  wards  that  they  are  to  be  just.  Why?  Not  for  the  sake 
of  justice,  but  for  the  sake  of  character  and  reputation,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  for  him  who  is  reputed  just,  special  offices, 
marriages,  and  the  like.  Some  extend  their  rewards  yet  further. 
The  posterity,  as  they  say,  of  the  faithful  and  just  shall  sur- 
vive to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  And  more,  they  shall 
have  the  favor  of  heaven.  About  the  wicked,  however,  they  sing 
another  strain.  These  they  bury  in  a  slough  in  Hades,  making 
them  carry  water  in  a  sieve.  Even  while  they  are  yet  living, 
they  are  said  to  be  infamous.  Such  is  the  manner  of  parents 
and  tutors  in  praising  the  one  and  censuring  the  other. 

"Once  more,  Socrates,  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  another 
way  of  speaking  about  justice  and  injustice.  The  universal 
voice  of  mankind  is  always  declaring  that  virtue  and  justice 
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are  honorable,  but  grievous  and  toilsome.  The  pleasures  of 
vice  and  injustice,  however,  are  easily  attained,  and  censured 
only  by  law  and  opinion.  This  voice  is  also  heard  to  say  that 
honesty  is  for  the  most  part  less  profitable  than  dishonesty. 
Furthermore,  mankind  generally  is  quite  ready  to  call  wicked 
men  happy,  and  to  honor  them  when  they  are  influential.  By 
contrast,  they  despise  and  overlook  those  who  may  be  weak 
and  poor,  even  though  acknowledging  that  their  justice  makes 
them  better  than  the  others. 

He  proceeded:  "Now  when  the  young  hear  all  this  about 
virtue  and  vice,  and  the  way  in  which  gods  and  men  regard 
them,  how  are  their  minds  likely  to  be  affected?  I  mean  those  of 
them  who  are  quickwitted.  Probably  a  youth  will  say  to  him- 
self :  'If  I  am  really  just  and  am  thought  just,  profit  there  is 
none,  but  the  pain  and  loss  are  unmistakable.  But  if,  though 
unjust,  I  neverthless  acquire  the  reputation  of  justice,  a 
heavenly  life  is  promised  to  me.'  I  hear,  however,  someone 
exclaiming  that  the  concealment  of  wickedness  is  often  difficult. 
To  that  I  answer  that  nothing  worthwhile  is  easy.  Never- 
theless, the  argument  indicates  that,  if  we  would  be  happy, 
this  is  the  path  along  which  we  should  proceed.  With  a  view 
to  concealment,  we  should  establish  secret  brotherhoods  and 
political  clubs.  Moreover,  there  are  professors  of  rhetoric 
who  teach  the  art  of  persuading  courts  and  assemblies.  There- 
fore, partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  unlawful  gains 
shall  be  made  without  punishment.  Still  I  hear  a  voice  saying 
that  the  gods  cannot  be  deceived.  What  if  there  are  no  gods? 
Or,  suppose  them  to  have  no  care  about  human  things.  Why  in 
either  case  should  we  bother  about  concealment?  Even  if  there 
are  gods,  and  they  do  care  about  us,  may  they  not  be  influenced 
by  sacrifices?  If  we  are  just,  although  we  may  escape  the 
vengeance  of  heaven,  we  shall  lose  the  gains  of  injustice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  are  unjust,  we  shall  keep  the  gains,  and 
by  our  praying,  will  propitiate  the  gods  and  escape  punishment. 

"On  what  principle  then,  Socrates,  shall  we  any  longer 
choose  justice  rather  than  the  worst  injustice?  If  we  only  unite 
the  latter  with  a  deceitful  regard  to  appearances,  we  shall  fare 
well  both  with  gods  and  men,  in  life  and  after  death.  Indeed, 
no  one  has  ever  adequately  described  the  true  essential  nature 
of  either  justice  or  injustice  abiding  in  the  soul.  Nor  has  anyone 
shown  that  of  all  the  things  of  a  man's  soul,  justice  is  the  great- 
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est  good,  and  injustice  the  greatest  evil.  I  speak  in  this 
vehement  manner  because  I  want  to  hear  from  you  the  opposite 
side.  You  admitted  to  my  brother  a  while  ago  that  justice  is  one 
of  that  highest  class  of  goods  which  are  desired  for  their 
results,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree  for  their  own  sakes.  I  would 
ask  you  in  your  proof  that  justice  is  better  than  injustice  to 
regard  one  point  only.  I  mean  the  essential  good  and  evil  which 
justice  and  injustice  work  in  the  possessors  of  them,  and  which 
make  the  one  to  be  good  and  the  other  evil.  Prom  you  who 
have  spent  your  whole  life  in  the  consideration  of  this  question, 
I  shall  expect  no  less  than  this.'7 

I  had  always  admired  the  genius  of  Glaucon  and  Adeimantus, 
but  on  hearing  these  words  I  was  more  than  ever  delighted,  and 
said,  "  There  is  something  truly  divine  in  being  able  to  argue 
as  you  have  done  for  the  superiority  of  injustice,  and  yet 
remain  unconvinced  by  your  own  arguments  This,  I  must  infer 
from  your  general  character.  But  now  I  am  in  a  strait,  for  the 
greater  my  confidence  in  you,  the  greater  my  difficulty  in  know- 
ing what  to  say,  I  feel  that  I  am  unequal  to  the  task,  and  my 
inability  is  brought  home  to  me  by  the  fact  that  you  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  answers  which  have  already  been  made.  Yet 
I  cannot  refuse  to  help  while  breath  and  speech  remain  to  me. 
There  would  be  an  impiety  in  my  being  present  when  justice 
is  evilly  spoken  of  without  lifting  up  a  hand  in  her  defense. 
Therefore,  I  had  best  give  such  help  as  I  can." 

Glaucon  and  the  rest  entreated  me  by  all  means  to  proceed 
in  the  investigation.  I  reminded  them,  then,  that  justice,  the 
subject  of  our  inquiry,  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  virtue  of 
an  individual,  and  sometimes  as  the  virtue  of  a  state.  I  pointed 
out  that  since  a  state  is  larger  than  an  individual,  justice  is 
there  likely  to  be  larger  and  more  easily  discernible.  So,  I  pro- 
posed that  we  inquire  into  the  nature  of  justice  and  injustice 
first  as  they  appear  in  the  state,  and  then  as  they  appear  in  the 
individual,  proceeding  from  the  greater  to  the  lesser  and 
comparing  them.  The  company  accepted  this  as  an  excellent 
proposal,  and  so  we  proceeded. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Society  is  now  discovered  to  arise  out  of  the  wants  of  man. 
In  analyzing  the  origin  and  development  of  the  state,  Socrates 
uses  as  the  focal  point  for  discussion  the  principle  of  division 
of  labor,  whereby  each  citizen  is  to  do  that  work  for  which  he 
is  best  adapted.  Then,  thinks  Socrates,  somewhere  in  the 
natural  intercourse  between  citizens,  justice  and  injustice  will 
appear. 

The « state,  according  to  Socrates,  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
simple  needs  of  its  citizens.  However,  Socrates'  description 
of  the  state  is  condemned  as  "a  city  of  pigs"  by  Glaucon,  who 
declares  that  citizens  should  have  the  ordinary  conveniences 
of  life  in  modern  style.  Socrates  thinks  there  may  be  merit  in 
this,  for  possibly  in  a  more  complex  state,  justice  and  injustice 
will  be  found  more  easily.  In  this  state,  contractors,  physicians, 
combatants,  et  cetera,  will  all  be  requisite,  and  every  con- 
ceivable luxury  will  be  in  demand.  To  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  such  a  state,  which  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  necessities 
of  life,  a  part  of  neighboring  lands  will  also  be  needed.  This  is 
the  origin  of  war.  The  city  will  now  require  the  addition  of  a 
military  camp  and  soldiers.  Citizens  must  now  be  educated  to 
be  soldiers. 

There  is  no  education  better  than  moderate  gymnastic, 
music,  and  good  literature.  Early  life  is  very  impressionable 
and  children  ought  not  to  be  made  to  learn  what  they  will  have 
to  unlearn  later  in  life.  There  must  be  a  censorship  of  tales, 
banishing  some  and  keeping  others.  God  must  be  represented 
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as  Author  of  the  good  only,  and  as  invariable.  The  use  of  fiction 
is  to  be  permitted,  but  it  must  have  a  moral  effect.  Such  a 
dangerous  weapon  as  falsehood  may  not  be  employed  by  any 
but  the  rulers,  and  then  only  for  great  and  good  purposes. 

Education  must  also  banish  fear  through  purifying  the 
religious  aspect  of  death,  since  no  man  can  be  courageous 
who  fears  death.  As  little  can  intemperance,  sorrow,  or  violent 
delights  be  admitted.  And  if  there  is  imitation  at  all,  it  must 
be  of  the  highest  and  most  venerable  character  only.  In  addi- 
tion, the  young  must  be  taught  never  to  believe  that  the  unjust 
prosper,  or  that  the  just  are  afflicted. 

Music  is  a  great  force  in  molding  character.  Therefore,  a 
choice  of  permissible  melodies  must  be  made.  The  pattern  to 
be  followed  by  teachers  will  not  be  permitted  to  deviate  from 
the  original  models  determined  by  the  rulers.  The  temperate 
and  simple  harmonies  are  those  to  which  the  state  must  hold. 
Two  types  will  be  especially  wanted— one  for  war,  expressive 
of  courage,  and  one  for  peace,  expressive  of  religious  feeling. 
Music  must  not  be  neglected,  for  it  finds  its  way  into  the  inner- 
most soul,  and  the  fairest  creation  of  a  musical  soul  is  a  fair 
mind  in  a  fair  body. 

All  art,  equally  with  music,  must  conform  to  the  law  of 
simplicity.  Our  auxiliaries,  who  are  to  protect  us  from  the 
enemy,  must  not  grow  up  amid  images  of  deformity  which  will 
gradually  corrupt  their  souls,  but  amid  images  of  health  and 
beauty  so  that  they  may  benefit  from  the  harmonious  influences 
of  every  object. 

Passing  to  gymnastics,  it  is  noted  that  the  soul  is  related  to 
the  body  as  cause  is  to  effect.  Consequently,  if  the  mind  is  edu- 
cated, the  education  of  the  body  may  be  left  in  her  charge. 
Speaking  generally,  simplicity  will  be  the  criterion  of  life. 
Otherwise,  men  become  too  dependent  upon  law  and  medicine. 

Gymnastics,  which  gives  health  to  the  body,  and  music,  which 
gives  harmony  to  the  soul,  will  together  supply  the  guardians 
with  their  twofold  nature.  Their  characters  must  contain  the 
passionate,  or  war-like,  disposition,  and  the  mild,  or  philo- 
sophic. They  are  to  be  the  presiding  guardians  of  the  state. 
These  rulers  of  the  state  must  be  selected  and  watched  at  every 
epoch  of  life,  for  time,  persuasion,  or  the  love  of  pleasure  may 
enchant  a  man  into  a  change  of  purpose,  and  the  force  of  grief 
or  pain  may  compel  him.  Accordingly,  our  guardians  must  be 
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men  tried  by  many  tests,  like  gold  in  the  refiner's  fire.  Then 
they  will  receive  the  highest  honors  both  in  this  life  and  after 
death. 

And  now  for  one  magnificent  lie.  Onr  citizens  must  be  in- 
formed that  their  youth  was  a  dream.  We  must  tell  them  they 
were  fashioned  by  the  earth,  whose  children  they  are,  and  that 
they  must,  therefore,  regard  each  other  as  brother  and  sister. 
In  this  way,  harmony  and  justice  will  prevail. 

The  habits  and  dwellings  of  the  auxilliary  guardians  and  of 
the  ruler  guardians  should  correspond  to  their  education.  Also, 
they  should  have  no  property,  for  should  they  ever  acquire 
lands  or  money,  they  would  become  enemies  instead  of  helpers 
and  the  hour  of  ruin  would  be  at  hand.  Living  such  a  life,  they 
will  probably  be  the  happiest  of  men.  The  happiness  of  a  few, 
however,  is  not  the  chief  aim  of  our  constitution.  It  is  designed 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  entire  state. 

As  for  our  citizens,  a  middle  condition  is  best.  If  men  are 
poor,  they  will  be  mean,  and  if  they  are  rich,  they  will  be  lazy. 
In  neither  case  will  they  be  contented.  Therefore,  our  citizens 
should  have  money  enough,  and  no  more.  If  there  is  war,  snch 
a  state  will  win.  In  other  states  there  are  two  hostile  factions, 
rich  and  poor,  who  may  be  set  one  against  the  other.  This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  true  in  our  state,  as  long  as  it  remains  true  to 
our  principles.  Let  the  guardians,  then,  take  care  of  education, 
and  education  will  take  care  of  all  other  things. 

Socrates  proceeds  by  asking  where,  amid  all  this,  justice  is 
to  be  found.  He  will  lead  the  way.  He  has  a  notion  that  our 
state,  if  perfect,  will  contain  four  virtues :  wisdom,  courage, 
temperance,  and  justice.  If  the  first  three  be  discovered,  the 
remaining  one  will  be  justice.  The  wisdom  of  the  state  is  con- 
centrated in  the  ruler-guardians  whose  skill  is  of  such  a  kind 
as  to  make  the  state  wise.  The  second  virtue  is  courage,  which 
is  easily  found  in  another  class,  the  soldier  auxiliaries.  Two 
virtues  remain,  temperance  and  justice.  Temperance  is  a  har- 
mony diffused  throughout  the  entire  state,  making  the  citizens, 
whether  of  the  upper,  middle,  or  lower  class,  to  be  of  one  mind. 
Thus  it  is  that  temperance  causes  the  lower  classes  to  be  obedi- 
ent to  the  upper  class. 

Where,  then,  is  justice?  The  old  principle  of  the  division  of 
labor  must  be  remembered.  That  principle  demands  that  every 
man  perform  his  own  most  natively  appointed  labor,  whether 
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it  be  that  of  a  guardian,  an  auxiliary,  or  an  artisan.  The  re- 
spective duties  of  these  three  classes  of  citizens  are  now  to  be 
recalled,  namely,  to  be  wise,  to  guard,  and  to  carry  on  trade. 
When  these  functions  are  being  harmoniously  earned  out  in 
the  state  and  each  citizen  is  contributing  his  appointed  work, 
then  there  is  justice.  Great  evil  may  arise  from  the  cobbler 
leaving  his  last  and  turning  into  a  guardian,  or  from  a  single 
individual's  being  trader,  warrior,  and  legislator,  all  in  one. 
This  evil  is  injustice. 

It  remains  to  test  this  definition  of  justice  by  seeing  if  it 
holds  true  for  the  individual  as  well  as  for  the  state.  Socrates 
now  demonstrates  that  the  individual  and  the  state  are  analo- 
gous in  their  relation  to  justice.  He  proves  that  here  are 
three  parts,  or  virtues,  of  the  individual  soul,  just  as  there 
are  of  the  state.  Man  reasons  with  one  part  of  his  nature,  de- 
sires with  another,  and  is  angry  with  another.  The  whole  soul 
does  not  come  into  play  in  any  of  these  types  of  action.  The 
wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and  justice  in  the  state  are 
proved  to  be  severally  the  wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  and 
justice  present  in  the  individuals  who  form  the  state.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  courage,  or  any  other  quality  in  the  state, 
to  be  derived  from  any  source  other  than  the  individuals  who 
comprise  the  state. 

Our  dream  of  the  perfect  state  has  been  realized  in  the  dis- 
covery of  justice.  And,  in  individuals,  as  in  the  state,  reason, 
the  counsellor,  and  courage,  the  warrior,  act  together  with 
temperance  to  keep  the  desires  in  proper  subjection.  This 
co-ordination  is  justice,  the  quality  which  makes  men  and 
states  alike  just.  Injustice,  the  insubordination  of  the  inferior 
elements  in  the  soul  and  the  opposite  of  justice,  is  inharmon- 
ious and  unnatural.  It  is  like  a  mortal  disease.  Socrates  Con- 
cludes with  the  observation  that  there  is  but  one  form  of  virtue 
after  which  the  good  state  is  patterned.  But  now,  he  would 
show  that  there  are  four  special  forms  of  vice  characteristic 
of  states  and  individuals  alike. 


CHAPTEB  II 
PLATO'S  THEORY  OF  STATE,  AND  OF  EDUCATION 

Simple  and  Luxurious  States 

4 'Let  us  commence, "  I  said,  "by  imagining  the  state  to  be 
in  a  process  of  creation.  Here  we  shall  also  see  justice  and 
injustice  in  a  process  of  creation.  When  the  state  is  completed, 
there  may  be  a  hope  that  the  object  of  our  search  will  be  more 
easily  discovered.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  or  not  we 
should  attempt  to  construct  a  state.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
to  do  so  will  be  a  very  serious  task,  Beflect,  therefore." 

"I  have  reflected,  Socrates, "  said  Adeimantus,  "and  am 
anxious  that  you  should  proceed. ' 9 

"A.  state  arises,  as  I  conceive,  out  of  the  needs  of  mankind. 
No  one  is  self-sufficing,  since  all  of  us  have  many  wants.  How 
then  will  men  proceed?  Should  each  individual  attempt  to 
supply  all  his  own  wants  V3 

Adeimantus  thought  that  no  one  should  aim  at  producing 
everything  for  himself,  but  should  produce  only  that  which  he 
can  do  best. 

"Probably/'  I  replied,  "that  would  be  the  better  way.  "We 
are  not  all  alike,  there  being  diversities  of  natures  among  us 
which  are  adapted  to  different  occupations.  Work  will  be 
better  done  when  the  workman  has  but  one  occupation.  If  so, 
we  must  infer  that  all  things  will  be  produced  more  plentifully 
and  easily  by  this  method." 

"Undoubtedly/' 

"Then  more  citizens  will  be  required.  The  husbandman  will 
not  make  his  own  implements  of  agriculture,  if  they  are  to  be 
good  for  anything.  Similarly,  all  other  classes  of  the  citizenry 
will  require  assistance  in  producing  their  necessities,  so  that 
many  artisans  will  be  sharers  in  our  state,  which  is  already 
beginning  to  grow.  To  find  a  location  for  the  city  where  nothing 
need  be  imported  is  well-nigh  impossible.  "We  must,  there- 
fore, have  another  class  of  citizens  whose  work  is  to  bring  in 
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the  required  supplies.  What  is  produced  at  home  must  be  not 
only  enough  for  our  citizens,  but  also  sufficient  in  quantity  and 
quality  for  exchange  with  those  who  supply  the  unprovided- 
for  wants  of  our  state.  This  will  necessitate  importers  and 
exporters  as  well  as  sailors,  shipbuilders,  and  the  like." 

"Yes,  Socrates,  their  number  is  considerable.7' 

4 'The  citizens  will  buy  and  sell  and  will  need  a  marketplace, 
a  money-token  for  exchange,  and  there  must  be  salesmen.  In 
well-ordered  states,  salesmen  are  commonly  the  weakest  in 
bodily  strength,  and  therefore  of  little  use  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Also,  there  will  be  laborers.  Since  our  state  is  now  ma- 
tured and  perfected,  where,  Adeimantus,  is  justice,  and  where 
injustice!  In  what  part  of  the  state  did  they  spring  up?" 

"Probably/'  said  Adeimantus,  "in  the  dealings  of  these 
citizens  with  one  another.  I  cannot  imagine  that  justice  and 
injustice  are  likely  to  be  found  anywhere  else." 

"I  dare  say  that  you  are  right  in  your  suggestion,"  I  said, 
"but  we  had  better  think  the  matter  out  and  not  shrink  from 
the  inquiry.  Let  us  consider  what  will  be  the  way  of  life  of 
these  citizens.  They  will  produce  corn,  wine,  clothes,  and  shoes, 
and  build  houses  for  themselves.  They  will  bake  with  barley- 
meal  and  flour  of  wheat,  making  wholesome  cakes  and  loaves. 
These  they  will  serve  on  a  mat  of  reeds  or  on  clean  leaves.  Thus 
will  they  and  their  children  feast,  taking  care  not  to  exceed 
their  means,  and  having  an  eye  to  poverty  or  war." 

"You  have  not,  however,  given  them  a  relish  for  their  meal," 
interposed  Glaucon. 

"True,"  I  replied,  "I  had  forgotten.  Of  course  they  must 
have  a  relish,  and  for  a  dessert  we  shall  give  them  figs.  With 
such  a  diet  they  may  be  expected  to  live  in  peace  and  health  to 
a  good  old  age,  and  bequeath  a  similar  life  to  their  children." 

"Yes,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "and  if  you  were  providing  for  a 
city  of  pigs,  how  else  would  you  feed  the  beasts?  These  citizens 
of  ours  should  have  the  ordinary  conveniences  of  life  in  the 
modern  style." 

"I  see,"  I  said.  "I  understand  that  the  question  you  would 
have  me  consider  is  not  how  a  state,  but  how  a  luxurious  state 
is  created.  Possibly  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  for  in  such  a  state 
we  shall  be  more  likely  to  see  how  justice  and  injustice  origi- 
nate. In  my  opinion,  however,  the  true  and  healthy  constitution 
of  the  state  is  the  one  which  I  have  described.  But  if  you  wish 
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also  to  see  a  state  at  fever  heat,  I  have  no  objection.  I  rather 
suspect  that  many  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  simpler  way  of 
life." 

"True,"  he  said. 

"Then  we  must  enlarge  onr  borders,  for  the  original  healthy 
state  is  no  longer  sufficient.  The  city  will  now  have  to  fill  and 
swell  with  a  multitude  of  citizens  in  callings  not  required  by 
any  natural  want — hunters,  actors,  artists,  poets,  dancers,  and 
contractors.  We  shall  want  more  servants,  as  well  as  makers 
of  divers  kinds  of  articles,  including  women's  dresses.  Living 
in  this  way,  shall  we  not  also  have  much  greater  need  of  physi- 
cians than  before  ? ' ' 

"Much  greater,"  said  Glaucon,  "much  greater." 

"And  the  country  which  was  once  enough  to  support  the 
original  inhabitants  will  now  be  too  small.  A  slice  of  our  neigh- 
bors '  land  will  be  wanted.  In  turn,  they  will  want  a  slice  of 
ours ;  that  is,  if  they,  like  ourselves,  exceed  the  limits  of  neces- 
sity and  give  themselves  up  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth! " 

"That,  Socrates,  will  be  inevitable,  and  so  we  shall  go  to 
war." 

"Exactly  so!  And  we  may  now  affirm  that  we  have  dis- 
covered war  to  be  derived  from  causes  which  also  produce 
nearly  all  the  evils  in  states,  whether  private  or  public.  Our 
state,  therefore,  must  once  more  enlarge.  It  will  need  an  army 
to  fight  with  the  invaders  for  all  that  we  have  and  all  that  we 
want." 

"Why?"  he  said.  "Are  the  citizens  not  capable  of  defending 
themselves?" 

"No,  not  if  we  were  right  in  the  principle  that  one  man  can- 
not practice  many  arts  with  success.  War  is  an  art,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  important  than  that  the  work  of  a  soldier  be  well 
done.  How  then  will  he  who  takes  up  the  art  of  war  become  a 
good  fighter?  He  will  require  natural  aptitude  for  Ms  calling. 
The  selection  of  good  fighters  will  be  no  easy  matter,  but  we 
must  do  our  best.  Ought  soldiers  not  be  brave  as  well  as  quick 
to  see,  swift  to  overtake,  and  strong  to  fight  the  enemy  when 
they  have  caught  him  ? ' 7 

"All  these  qualities, "  replied  Glaucon,  "will  certainly  be 
required  of  them." 

"He  is  not  likely  to  be  brave  who  has  no  spirit.  You  have 
observed  how  invincible  is  spirit,  and  how  its  presence  makep 
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the  soul  of  any  creature  absolutely  fearless.  These  spirited 
natures,  however,  are  apt  to  be  savage  with  one  another,  and 
with  everybody  else  .Woulcl  not  he  who  is  fitted  to  be  an  aux- 
iliary— for  this  is  the  name  that  we  shall  give  to  our  guardian 
warriors — need  to  have  besides  the  spirited  nature,  the  qual- 
ities of  a  philospher?  This  would  afford  him  gentleness  and 
many  other  worthy  virtues  besides. ' ' 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  see  that  it  is  a  necessity  not  easy  to  at- 
tain, and  yet  not  impossible. " 

"He  who  is  to  be  a  really  good  and  noble  guardian  of  the 
state  must  unite  in  himself  philosophy,  spirit,  swiftness,  and 
strength.  We  have  found  the  desired  natures,  but  how  are  they 
to  be  reared  and  educated?  This  inquiry  will  throw  light  on  the 
greater  one  which  is  our  final  end — how  justice  and  injustice 
grow  up  in  states.  So,  my  dear  friend,  the  task  must  not  be 
given  up. 

Censorship  of  Fables 

"Come  then,  let  us  pass  a  leisure  hour  in  storytelling.  Our 
story  shall  be  the  education  of  our  Heroes.  Can  we  find  any 
better  education  for  the  soul,  than  music,  and  for  the  body 
than  gymnastics?  Let  us  begin  education  with  music,  which 
also  includes  true  literature,  but  not  the  false/' 

"Nothing  could  be  better,  Socrates. " 

"Now  the  beginning  is  the  most  important  part  of  any  work, 
especially  in  the  case  of  a  young  and  tender  thing.  Shall  we 
then  carelessly  allow  children  to  hear  any  casual  tales  which 
may  be  devised  by  casual  persons?  Shall  we  allow  them  to  re- 
ceive ideas  into  their  minds  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
very  opposite  of  those  we  should  wish  them  to  have  when  they 
are  grown  up?  We  cannot !  The  first  thing  will  be  to  establish 
a  censorship  of  fiction.  Let  the  censors  reject  any  tales  which 
are  bad.  We  will  also  expect  mothers  and  nurses  to  tell  their 
children  the  authorized  tales  only.  Let  them  fashion  the  youth- 
ful mind  with  these.  Obviously,  then,  most  of  the  stories  now 
in  use  must  be  discarded. " 

"What  fault  do  you  find  with  them?"  he  asked. 

"A  fault  which  is  most  serious, ' '  I  said,  "the  fault  of  telling 
a  lie  and,  what  is  more,  a  bad  lie.  An  example  of  what  I  mean 
is  found  in  the  erroneous  representations  made  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  concerning  the  nature  of  gods  and  heroes." 
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"Yes,"  said  Adeimantus,  "that  sort  of  thing,  even  if  it  were 
true,  certainly  ought  not  to  be  lightly  told  to  young  and 
thoughtless  persons.  If  possible,  such  erroneous  representa- 
tions had  better  be  buried  in  silence.  But  if  there  is  any  abso- 
lute necessity  for  their  mention,  they  might  be  heard  by  a 
chosen  few." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "  these  are  stories  not  to  be  repeated  in  our 
state.  The  young  man  should  not  be  told  by  means  of  such  tales 
that  in  committing  the  worst  of  crimes  he  is  far  from  doing 
anything  outrageous;  or  that  if  he  chastises  his  father,  he  will 
only  be  following  the  example  of  the  greatest  among  the  gods. 
Nor  should  any  tales  be  told  or  written  for  our  guardians  of 
war  in  heaven  or  of  plots  and  fightings  of  the  gods  against  one 
another.  This  cannot  be  if  we  mean  for  our  future  protectors 
to  condemn  quarrelling  among  themselves  as  of  all  things  the 
basest.  These  stories  are  not  true.  If  the  young  will  only  believe 
us,  we  shall  tell  them  that  quarrelling  is  unholy,  and  that  never 
up  to  this  time  has  there  been  any  quarrel  between  citizens. 
Tales  to  the  contrary  must  not  be  admitted  into  our  state, 
whether  they  are  supposed  to  have  an  allegorical  meaning  or 
not.  For  a  young  person  cannot  judge  what  is  allegorical  and 
what  is  literal.  Accordingly,  he  should  first  hear  only  models  of 
virtuous  thoughts. " 

" There  you  are  right/7  he  replied,  "but  if  anyone  asks 
where  such  models  are  to  be  found,  how  shall  we  answer  him  ? ' * 

"  You  and  I  are  not  at  this  moment  poets,  but  founders  of  a 
state.  The  founders  of  a  state  ought  to  know  the  general  forms 
in  which  tales  should  be  cast  by  poets,  and  the  limits  which 
must  be  observed  by  them.  To  make  the  tales  themselves  is  not 
their  business." 

"  Very  true,  but  what  are  these  stories  to  which  you  refer?" 

"They  are  theological — something  of  this  kind/'  I  replied. 
"God  is  always  to  be  represented  as  He  truly  is.  Since  He  is 
good,  He  is  not  the  Author  of  all  things,  as  the  many  assert,  but 
is  the  Cause  of  the  good  only.  Of  the  evils,  the  causes  are  to 
be  sought  elsewhere.  Further,  we  must  not  listen  to  Aeschylus, 
or  to  any  other  poet  who  is  guilty  of  the  f  oUy  of  saying  that 
God  plants  guilt  among  men  when  He  desires  utterly  to  destroy 
a  house.  In  any  well-ordered  commonwealth,  such  a  fiction  is 
ruinous  and  injpious/* 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  replied. 
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"Now  what  do  you  tMnk  of  this  second  principle!  Since  God 
and  the  things  of  God  are  in  every  way  wise  and  perfect,  He 
can  hardly  be  compelled  by  external  influence  to  take  many 
shapes.  AVhile  He  may  change  and  transform  Himself,  it  can- 
not be  for  the  better  and  fairer.  If  He  change  at  all,  it  can  only 
be  for  the  worse,  for  we  cannot  suppose  Him  to  be  deficient. 
So  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  ever  be  willing  to  change. 
Being  already  the  fairest  and  best  that  is  conceivable,  He  re- 
mains absolutely  and  forever  in  His  own  Form." 

"That,  in  my  judgement,  necessarily  follows,  but  why  do  you 
raise  the  question!" 

"Because,  my  dear  friend,  none  of  the  poets  must  tell  us 
otherwise.  Let  us  have  no  more  lies  of  that  sort.  Nor  must 
mothers  scare  their  children  by  telling  how  certain  gods  go 
about  at  night  in  various  forms.  Let  them  take  heed  lest  they 
make  cowards  of  their  offspring,  and  at  the  same  time  speak 
blasphemy  against  the  gods.  Such  a  true  lie,  if  such  an  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  is  hated  of  gods  and  men. " 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  you. ' J 

"The  reason  is,"  I  replied,  "that  you  attribute  some  pro- 
found meaning  to  my  words.  But  I  am  only  saying  that  decep- 
tion, or  a  state  of  being  so  uninformed  about  the  highest  reali- 
ties in  the  soul  that  this  supreme  part  of  man  must  have  and 
hold  the  lie,  is  what  mankind  should  like  the  least.  This  ignor- 
ance in  the  soul  of  deceived  men  is  what  I  call  the  true  lie.  By 
contrast,  the  lie  in  words  is  not  pure  unadulterated  falsehood, 
but  only  a  kind  of  imitation  and  shadowy  image  of  a  previous 
affection  of  the  soul.  Moreover,  this  lie  in  words,  which  is  not 
pure  falsehood,  is  in  certain  cases  useful  rather  than  hateful. 
For  instance,  when  a  friend  in  a  fit  of  madness  or  illusion  is 
going  to  do  some  harm,  it  becomes  useful  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
ventive. ' ' 

"Your  thoughts,  Socrates,  are  the  reflections  of  my  own.  I 
entirely  agree  with  these  principles,  and  promise  to  make  them 
my  laws." 

Precepts  for  Early  Training 

"Such  then  are  our  principles  of  theology.  Some  tales  are 
to  be  told  to  our  disciples  from  their  youth  upwards,  and  others 
not.  If  the  young  are  to  be  courageous,  they  must  learn  lessons 
of  such  a  kind  as  take  away  the  fear  of  death.  Can  he  who  be- 
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lieves  that  the  world  beyond  is  real  and  terrible  be  fearless,  or 
prefer  death  in  battle  to  defeat  and  slavery!" 
4 'Certainly  not,  that  would  be  impossible." 
*  <  Then  we  must  assume  a  control  over  the  narrators  of  this 
class  of  tales  also,  and  beg  them  not  to  revile,  but  rather  to 
commend  the  world  beyond.  We  shall  have  to  obliterate  many 
obnoxious  passages  of  Homer,  beginning  with  the  verses,  *  The 
soul  flying  from  the  limbs  had  gone  to  Hades,  lamenting  her 
fate,  leaving  manhood  and  youth.'  Another  and  nobler  strain 
must  be  composed  and  sung  by  us.  And  we  shall  proceed  to  get 
rid  of  the  weepings  and  wailings  of  famous  men,  which  make 
them  like  women.  Reflect !  Our  principle  is  that  the  good  man 
will  not  consider  as  terrible  the  death  of  a  comrade,  if  that 
man  be  also  good." 

"Yes,  that  is  our  principle." 

"Such  a  one,"  I  continued,  "is  sufficient  for  himself  and  his 
own  happiness.  For  this  reason,  the  loss  of  a  son  or  brother, 
or  the  deprivation  of  fortune,  is  to  him,  of  all  men,  least  ter- 
rible. He  will  bear  it  with  great  equanimity  and  will  not  lament. 
"We  will  once  more  entreat  Homer  and  the  other  poets  not  to 
depict  a  hero  such  as  Achilles^ who  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  as 
starting  up  in  a  frenz^,  taking  sooty  ashes  and  pouring  them 
over  his  head,  or  weeping  and  wailing.  Still  more  earnestly 
will  we  beg  of  him  at  all  events  not  to  introduce  the  gods  la- 
menting and  saying,  'Alas!  my  misery!  Alas!  that  I  bore  the 
bravest  to  my  sorrow.'  This  we  shall  not  permit.  If  our  youth 
seriously  listen  to  such  unworthy  representations  of  the  gods, 
they  will  deem  that  they  themselves,  being  only  men,  cannot 
be  dishonored  by  similar  actions.  Instead  of  having  any  shame 
or  self-control,  they  will  always  be  whining  and  lamenting  on 
slight  occasions." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  most  assuredly  true." 
"Yes,  ajid  neither  ought  our  guardians  to  be  given  to  excess 
of  laughter,  for  such  indulgence  most  always  produces  a  vio- 
lent reaction.  Persons  of  worth,  even  if  only  mortal  men,  must 
not  be  represented  as  overcome  by  laughter.  Further,  truth 
should  be  highly  valued.  If  anyone  at  all  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  lying,  the  rulers  of  the  state  should  be  the  persons.  They, 
in  their  dealing  either  with  enemies  or  with  their  own  citizens, 
may  be  allowed  to  lie  for  the  public  good.  Although  the  rulers 
have  this  privilege,  for  a  private  man  to  lie  to  them  is  to  "be 
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deemed  a  most  heinous  fault.  For  this  there  must  be  severe 
punishment. ' ' 

"Most  certainly,  if  our  idea  of  the  state  is  ever  carried  out." 

"In  the  nest  place/'  I  said,  "our  youth  must  have  temper- 
ance,  which  consists  in  obedience  to  commanders  and  self- 
control  in  sensual  pleasures.  We  shall  approve  such  language 
as  that  in  the  verse,  'The  Greeks  marched  breathing  prowess, 
...  in  silent  awe  of  their  leaders/  and  other  sentiments  of  the 
same  kind.  What  of  this  line?  '0  heavy  with  wine,  who  hast 
the  eye  of  a  dog  and  the  heart  of  a  stag!'  You  would  not  say 
that  this,  or  any  similar  impertinences  which  private  indi- 
viduals are  supposed  to  address  to  their  rulers,  are  well  spoken. 
And  what  of  the  tale  of  Zeus?  While  other  gods  and  men  were 
asleep,  he  lay  devising  plans.  Still  upon  the  sight  of  Here,  he 
was  so  completely  overcome  by  lust  that  all  of  his  plans  van- 
ished instantly.  He  could  think  of  nothing  else  than  to  lie  with 
her,  and  declared  that  he  had  never  been  in  such  a  state  of 
rapture. ' ' 

"Indeed,"  said  Adeimantus,  "I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  our  guardians  ought  not  to  hear  that  sort  of  thing." 

"It  is  deeds  of  endurance  done  or  told  by  famous  men  which 
they  ought  to  see  and  hear.  In  the  next  place,  we  must  not  let 
them  be  receivers  of  gifts  or  lovers  of  money.  Neither  must  we 
sing  to  them  of  'gifts  persuading  gods,  and  persuading  rever- 
end kings.'  Undoubtedly,  these  are  not  sentiments  which  can 
be  approved.  Loving  Homer  as  I  do,  I  hardly  like  to  say  that 
in  writing  such  things  as  he  did,  he  is  guilty  of  downright  im- 
piety. Yet,  let  us  equally  refuse  to  believe  that  gods,  sons  of 
gods,  or  heroes  would  dare  to  do  such  impious  and  dreadful 
things  as  are  falsely  ascribed  to  them  in  our  day.  Let  us  com- 
pel the  poets  to  declare  either  that  these  acts  were  not  done  by 
gods,  sons  of  gods,  or  heroes,  or  that  they  were  not  gods,  sons 
of  gods,  or  heroes  who  did  them.  It  shall  not  be  permitted  the 
poets  to  affirm  both." 

"Assuredly  not,  Socrates." 

* '  Were  it  so,  everybody  would  begin  to  excuse  Hs  own  vices. 
But  now  that  we  are  determining  what  classes  of  subjects  are 
or  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  to  our  guardians,  I  should  like  to  say 
this.  When  men  tell  us  that  man 's  injustice  is  profitable  if  un- 
detected, and  that  justice  is  always  a  man's  own  loss  and  an- 
other's gain,  they  are  guilty  of  making  the  gravest  misstate- 
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ments.  However,  we  must  first  discover  what  justice  is  before 
we  can  determine  what  things  are  or  are  not  to  be  said  about 
men  in  relation  to  justice  and  injustice.  But  before  we  can 
discover  justice,  we  must  dismiss  other  subjects. 

Imitation  and  Art  in  Education 

' '  Adeimantus,  let  me  ask  you  first  whether  or  not  our  guardi- 
ans ought  to  be  imitators.  Bather,  has  not  this  question  been 
decided  by  the  rule  already  laid  down,  namely,  that  one  man 
cannot  do  many  things  well,  but  one  only?" 

" Certainly,  you  are  right  in  saying  so." 

"If,  then,  we  adhere  to  our  original  notion,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  our  guardians,  setting  aside  every  other  business, 
are  to  dedicate  themselves  wholly  to  the  maintenance  of  free- 
dom in  the  state.  Engaging  in  no  work  which  does  not  bear  on 
this  end,  they  ought  not  to  practice  or  imitate  anything  else. 
If  they  imitate  at  all,  they  should  imitate  only  those  characters 
which  are  suitable  to  their  profession,  that  is,  the  courageous, 
temperate,  holy,  free,  and  the  like.  They  should  not  depict  or 
imitate  any  kind  of  illiberality  or  baseness,  lest  from  imitation 
they  should  come  to  be  what  they  imitate.  Did  you  never  ob- 
serve how  imitations,  beginning  in  early  youth  and  continuing 
far  into  life,  at  length  grow  into  habits  and  become  second 
nature,  affecting  body,  voice,  and  mind?" 

"Yes,  certainly,"  he  said. 

"We  will  not,  then,  allow  our  guardians — for  whom  we  pro- 
fess a  care — to  imitate,  unless  it  be  to  play  the  part  of  the  good 
man  acting  firmly  and  wisely.  Then  they  will  adopt  the  mode  of 
narration,  for  in  this  there  is  simplicity.  Therefore,  when  any 
one  of  those  pantomimic  gentlemen,  who  are  so  clever  that 
they  can  imitate  anything,  comes  to  us  and  makes  a  proposal 
to  exhibit  himself  and  his  poetry,  we  must  inform  hrm  that  in 
our  state  such  as  he  are  not  permitted  to  exist.  For  we  mean 
to  employ  for  our  souls'  health  the  rougher  and  severer  poet 
or  storyteller  who  will  imitate  the  style  of  the  virtuous  only. " 

"We  certainly  will,  Socrates,  if  we  have  the  power." 

* '  Then,  my  friend,  that  part  of  music  or  literary  education 
which  relates  to  the  story  or  myth  may  now  be  considered  fin- 
ished. Next  in  order  will  follow  song.  Everyone  can  see  already 
what  we  ought  to  say  about  song,  if  we  are  to  be  consistent." 

"I  fear,"  said  GUau<x>n,  laughingly,  as  he  again  entered  the 
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conversation,  "that  the  word  everyone  hardly  includes  me.  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  say  what  the  songs  should  be." 

"At  any  rate,  you  can  tell  that  a  song  has  three  parts — the 
words,  the  melody,  and  the  rhythm!  And  as  for  the  words,  they 
will  conform  to  the  laws  which  have  already  been  determined 
by  us  f  The  melody  and  rhythm,  moreover,  will  depend  upon  the 
words,  which,  as  we  have  said,  will  contain  no  lamentation? 
Likewise,  no  harmonies  will  express  drunkenness,  softness,  or 
indolence.  These  things  are  utterly  unbecoming  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  guardians. 

i  t  Of  the  harmonies  I  want  to  have  one  warlike,  to  sound  the 
note  which  a  brave  man  utters  in  the  hour  of  danger  and  stern 
resolve ;  when,  for  instance,  he  is  going  to  death  or  is  overtaken 
by  some  evil.  The  other  is  to  be  used  in  times  of  peace  and 
freedom  of  action,  when  there  is  no  pressure  of  necessity,  and 
when,  by  prudent  conduct,  the  brave  man  has  attained  his  end. 
These  two  harmonies,  and  none  other,  I  ask — the  strain  of 
necessity  and  the  strain  of  freedom,  which  are  the  strains  of 
courage  and  of  temperance.'7 

"And  these,"  he  replied,  "are  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian 
harmonies." 

"So,"  I  said,  "we  have  been  unconsciously  purging  the 
state,  which  not  long  ago  we  termed  luxurious.  Then  let  us 
finish.  Next  in  order  to  harmonies,  rhythms  will  naturally 
follow.  They,  too,  should  be  subject  to  the  same  simple  rules, 
for  we  ought  not  to  seek  complex  systems.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  grace  or  the  absence  of  grace  is  an  effect  of  good 
or  bad  rhythm,  and  also  that  good  and  bad  rhythm  naturally 
assimilate  to  a  good  and  bad  style.  Harmony  and  discord  in 
like  manner  follow  style,  for  our  principle  is  that  rhythm  and 
harmony  are  regulated  by  the  words.  And  do  not  the  words 
and  the  character  of  style  depend  on  the  temper  of  the  soul?" 

"Just  so,  Socrates." 

"To  continue,  beauty  of  style,  harmony,  grace,  and  good 
rhythm  depend  on  simplicity — I  mean  the  true  simplicity  of  a 
rightly  and  nobly  ordered  mind  and  character.  Thus,  if  our 
guardians  are  to  do  their  work  in  life,  they  must  make  these 
graces  and  harmonies  their  perpetual  aim?" 

"They  must." 

"Shall  our  superintendence  go  no  further?  Are  the  poets 
alone  to  be  required  to  express  only  the  image  of  the  good  in 
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their  works,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  our  state!  Or  is  the 
same  control  to  be  extended  to  other  artists  ?  Is  the  exhibition 
of  forms  of  intemperance,  meanness,  and  indecency  to  be  pro- 
hibited also  in  sculpture,  building,  and  the  other  creative  arts! 
Yes,  for  we  would  not  have  our  guardians  grow  up  amid  images 
of  moral  deformity,  as  in  some  noxious  pasture.  There  they 
would  browse  and  feed  upon  many  a  baneful  herb  and  flower 
day  by  day,  little  by  little — until  they  silently  gather  a  fester- 
ing corruption  in  their  own  soul.  Therefore,  let  all  our  artists 
rather  be  those  gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beauti- 
ful and  graceful.  Then  will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health, 
amid  fair  sights  and  sounds.  Beauty,  the  effluence  of  fair 
works,  shall  flow  into  the  eye  and  ear  like  a  health-giving 
breeze  from  a  purer  region  and,  from  earliest  years,  will  in- 
sensibly draw  the  soul  into  a  likeness  and  sympathy  with  the 
beauty  of  reason/' 

" There  can  be  no  nobler  training  than  that." 

"Therefore,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  " musical  training  is  a  more 
potent  instrument  than  any  other.  Ehythm  and  harmony  find 
their  way  into  the  inward  places  of  the  soul.  On  these  they 
mightily  fasten,  imparting  grace.  They  make  the  soul  of  him 
who  is  rightly  educated  graceful,  or  of  him  who  is  ill-educated 
ungraceful.  He  who  has  received  this  true  education  of  the 
inner  being  will  most  shrewdly  perceive  omissions  or  faults 
in  art  and  nature.  "With  a  true  taste,  he  will  praise  and  rejoice 
over,  and  receive  into  his  soul,  the  good.  He  will  become  noble 
and  good.  Even  in  his  youth,  even  before  he  is  able  to  know  the 
reason  why,  he  will  blame  and  hate  the  bad.  Afterwards,  when 
reason  comes,  he  will  recognize  and  salute  the  friend  with 
whom  his  education  has  made  him  long  familiar. " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "I  quite  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that 
our  youth  should  be  trained  in  music,  and  on  the  grounds  which 
you  mention." 

"When  a  beautiful  soul  harmonizes  with  a  beautiful  form, 
and  the  two  are  cast  in  one  mould,  that  will  be  the  fairest  of 
sights  to  him  who  has  an  eye  to  see  it.  The  man  who  has  the 
spirit  of  harmony  will  be  most  in  love  with  the  loveliest,  but 
he  will  not  love  one  who  is  of  an  inharmonious  soul." 

"That  is  true,"  he  replied,  "if  the  deficiency  be  in  the  soul. 
But  if  there  be  any  merely  bodily  defect  in  another,  he  will 
be  patient  of  that  and  will  love  all  the  same." 
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"I  perceive,  that  yon  have  had  experiences  of  this  sort,  and 
I  agree.  However,  enough  of  music,  which  makes  a  fair  ending, 
for  the  end  of  music  should  be  the  love  of  beauty." 

Exercise,  Medicine,  and  Laiv 

"After  music  comes  gymnastic,  in  which  our  youth  is  to  be 
trained.  Gymnastic,  as  well  as  music,  should  begin  in  early 
years.  The  training  in  it  should  be  careful  and  should  continue 
through  life.  My  belief  is  that  bodily  excellence  does  not  im- 
prove the  soul  On  the  contrary,  the  good  soul  improves  the 
body  by  her  own  excellence,  as  far  as  this  may  be  possible. 
What  do  you  say?" 

"I  certainly  agree,  Socrates. " 

"Then  we  shall  be  right  in  handing  over  the  more  particular 
care  of  the  body  to  the  mind  that  is  adequately  trained.  And 
in  order  to  avoid  verbosity,  we  will  now  give  only  the  general 
outlines  of  the  subject.  Our  guardians  must  abstain  from  intoxi- 
cation, for  of  all  persons  a  guardian  should  be  the  last  to  get 
drunk." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "for  a  guardian  to  require  another  guardian 
to  take  care  of  Mm  is  ridiculous  indeed." 

"Since  the  men  are  in  training  for  the  greatest  contest  of  all, 
what  shall  we  say  of  their  exercise  and  food?  I  am  afraid  that 
a  habit  of  body  such  as  ordinary  athletes  have  is  but  a  sleepy 
sort  of  thing  and  rather  perilous  to  health.  You  have  observed 
that  ordinary  athletes  sleep  away  their  lives.  Moreover,  if 
they  depart  in  ever  so  slight  a  degree  from  their  customary 
regimen,  they  are  liable  to  illnesses.  A  finer  sort  of  training 
will  be  required  for  our  warrior  athletes.  They  are  to  be  wake- 
ful and  strong  amid  the  many  changes  of  food  and  weather  to 
be  endured  on  campaign.  The  really  excellent  training  is  that 
simple  gymnastic  which  stimulates  the  spirited  nature  without 
over-developing  the  muscle.  This  is  the  twin  sister  of  our 
simple  music." 

"What  you  propose,  Socrates,  is  indeed  excellent." 

"As  to  food,  we  shall  follow  the  suggestion  of  Homer,  who 
feeds  his  heroes  only  roast  meats,  sweet  sauces  being  nowhere 
mentioned.  If  a  man  is  to  be  in  condition,  would  you  approve  of 
fine  dinners,  refined  cookery,  delicacies,  and  confectioneries, 
or  of  a  Corinthian  girl  as  his  fair  friend?" 

"No!  All  of  what  you  say  seems  quite  right,"  he  said. 
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"True,  for  complexity  engenders  license  and  disease.  Just 
as  simplicity  in  music  is  the  parent  of  temperance  In  the  soul, 
so,  too,  simplicity  in  gymnastic  is  the  parent  of  health  in  the 
body.  When  intemperance  and  diseases  multiply  in  a  state, 
halls  of  justice  and  medicine  are  always  being  opened.  The  arts 
of  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer  give  themselves  airs,  as  they  find 
how  keen  is  the  interest  taken  in  them  not  only  by  slaves  but 
also  by  freemen.  What  greater  proof  can  there  be  of  a  bad 
and  disgraceful  state  of  education  than  this — that  not  only  do 
artisans  and  the  meaner  sort  of  people  need  the  skill  of  first- 
rate  physicians  and  judges,  but  it  is  also  needed  by  those  who 
profess  to  have  had  a  liberal  education?  Is  it  not  disgraceful 
and  a  great  sign  of  want  of  good  breeding  that  a  man  should 
have  to  go  abroad  for  his  law  and  physic  because  he  has  none 
of  his  own  at  home  ?  That  he  must  therefore  surrender  himself 
into  the  hands  of  other  men  whom  he  makes  lords  and  judges 
over  him?" 

"  Of  all  things,  the  most  disgraceful. 3 ' 

"Would  you  say  most,"  I  replied,  "when  yon  consider  that 
there  is  a  further  stage  of  the  evil?  That  is  the  stage  in  which 
a  man  is  not  only  a  life-long  litigant,  but  is  actually  led  by  his 
bad  taste  to  pride  himself  on  his  litigiousness  ?  Such  a  one  im- 
agines that  he  is  a  master  in  dishonesty,  able  to  take  every 
crooked  turn,  and  wriggle  into  and  out  of  every  hole,  thus 
evading  justice.  And  all  for  what  ?  In  order  to  gain  small  points 
not  worth  mentioning.  He  does  not  know  that  to  order  Ms  life 
so  as  to  need  no  napping  judge  is  a  far  nobler  sort  of  thing. 
Is  not  this  still  more  disgraceful?" 

"Yes,  still  more  disgraceful." 

"Well,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "and  is  it  not  equally  disgraceful 
to  require  the  help  of  medicine?  I  do  not  mean  because  of  a 
wound  or  an  epidemic,  but  just  because,  through  indolence  and 
a  habit  of  life  such  as  we  have  been  describing,  men  fill  them- 
selves with  waters  and  winds,  as  if  their  bodies  were  a  marsh. 
Thus  it  is  that  they  compel  the  ingenious  sons  of  Asclepius  to 
find  still  more  names  for  diseases.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
were  any  such  diseases  in  former  days,  but  that  our  present 
system  of  medicine,  which  is  also  a  disgrace,  may  be  said  to 
educate  diseases." 

"Indeed,"  he  said,  "the  sons  of  Asclepius  do  certainly  fol- 
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low  strange  practices  and  give  very  strange  and  new-fangled 
names  to  diseases. " 

"Yes,  and  when  a  carpenter  is  ill,  or  any  other  of  the  artisans 
who  are  not  wealthy,  he  asks  the  physician  for  a  rough  and 
ready  cure.  A  purge,  a  cautery,  or  the  knife — these  are  his 
remedies.  If  someone  prescribes  for  him  a  course  of  dietetics, 
telling  him  to  swathe  and  swaddle  his  head,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  he  replies  at  once  that  he  has  no  time  to  be  ill  and  that 
he  sees  no  good  in  a  life  spent  in  nursing  his  disease  to  the 
neglect  of  his  customary  employment.  Therefore,  bidding  good- 
bye to  this  sort  of  physician,  he  resumes  his  ordinary  habits. 
Then  he  either  gets  well  and  lives  and  does  his  business,  or  dies 
and  has  no  more  trouble." 

i 'Exactly  so,  and  a  man  in  his  condition  of  life  ought  to  use 
the  art  of  medicine  thus  far  only." 

"What  profit  would  there  be  in  life  if  an  artisan  were  de- 
prived of  his  occupation  ?  With  the  rich  man,  however,  this  is 
otherwise.  Of  him  we  do  not  say  that  he  has  any  especially 
appointed  work  which  he  must  perform  if  he  would  live.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  nothing  to  do.  But,  as  soon  as  a 
man  has  a  livelihood,  should  he  not  practice  virtue  f ?? 

"Nay,  Socrates,  I  think  that  he  had  better  begin  somewhat 
sooner.  There  can  be  no  question  that  excessive  care  of  the 
body,  when  pushed  beyond  the  rules  of  gymnastic,  is  most 
inimical  to  the  practice  of  virtue/' 

"Yes,  indeed,77  I  replied,  "and  it  is  equally  incompatible 
with  the  management  of  a  house,  an  army,  or  an  office  of  state. 
What  is  most  important  of  all,  it  is  irreconcilable  with  any  kind 
of  thought  or  self -reflection.  Therefore,  bodies  which  disease 
had  penetrated  through  and  through,  Asclepius  would  not  have 
attempted  to  cure  by  gradual  processes  of  evacuation  and  in- 
fusion. He  did  not  want  to  lengthen  out  good-for-nothing  lives, 
or  to  have  weak  fathers  begetting  weaker  sons.  If  a  man  was 
not  able  to  live  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  would  not  cure  him,  for 
such  a  cure  would  have  been  of  no  use  either  to  the  man  or  to 
the  state.7' 

"All  that,  Socrates,  is  excellent,  but  I  should  like  to  put  a 
question  to  you.  Ought  there  not  to  be  good  physicians  in  a 
state?  And  are  not  those  the  best  who  have  treated  the  great- 
est number  of  constitutions,  good  and  bad?  Similarly,  are  not 
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those  the  best  judges  who  are  acquainted  with  all  sorts  of  moral 
natures?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  too  would  have  good  physicians  and  good 
judges.  Note,  however,  that  in  the  same  question  you  join  two 
things  which  are  not  the  same.  You  join  physicians  and  judges. 
Now  the  most  skillful  physicians  are  those  who,  from  their 
youth  upwards,  have  combined  the  knowledge  of  their  art  with 
the  greatest  experience  of  disease,  even  in  their  own  persons. 
For  the  body  is  not  the  instrument  with  which  they  cure  the 
body.  If  it  were,  we  could  not  allow  them  ever  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  sickly.  Instead,  they  cure  the  body  with  the  mind," 

"True,"  he  said. 

"With  the  judge  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Since  he  governs  mind 
by  mind,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  trained  among  vicious 
minds.  Neither  ought  he  to  have  gone  through  the  whole  cal- 
endar of  crime  only  in  order  that  he  may  quickly  recognize 
the  crimes  of  others.  The  honorable  mind  which  is  to  form  a 
healthy  judgment  should  have  had  no  experience  with,  or 
contamination  of,  evil  habits  when  young.  Therefore,  the 
judge  should  not  be  young.  He  should  have  learned  to  know 
evil,  not  from  his  own  soul,  but  from  long  observation  of  the 
nature  of  evil  in  others.  Knowledge,  and  not  personal  experi 
ence,  should  be  his  guide. M 

"Yes,??  he  said,  "there  can  be  no  question  about  it." 

' £  Then  he  will  be  a  good  man,  for  he  is  good  who  has  a  good 
soul.  But  the  cunning  and  suspicious  nature,  guilty  of  many 
crimes,  will  appear  to  be  a  fool  when  in  the  company  of  men 
of  virtue  who  have  the  experience  of  age.  Owing  to  his  un 
seasonable  suspicions  and  lack  of  a  pattern  of  honesty  in  him- 
self, he  will  be  unable  to  recognize  an  honest  man.  At  the  same 
time,  as  the  bad  are  more  numerous  than  the  good,  and  he 
meets  with  them  of  tener,  he  will  think  himself  to  "be  wise  rather 
than  foolish,  and  will  be  so  thought  by  others." 

"Yes,"  said  Glaucon,  "I  agree,  for  you  have  clearly  an- 
swered my  questions  concerning  the  nature  of  physicians  and 
judges." 

"This  is  the  sort  of  medicine  and  law  which  you  will  sanc- 
tion in  your  state.  They  will  minister  to  better  natures,  giving 
health  both  of  soul  and  of  body.  Those  who  are  diseased  in 
their  bodies  they  will  leave  to  die.  And  the  corrupt  and  incur- 
able souls  will  be  put  to  an  end  by  the  state.  Our  youth,  having 
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been  educated  only  in  that  simple  music  and  simple  gymnastic 
which  inspires  temperance,  will  be  reluctant  to  associate  with 
medicine  or  go  to  law." 

"That  is  clearly  the  best  thing  for  the  state. " 

"Let  the  true  function  of  the  two  arts  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic be  made  clear.  The  one  is  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  for 
the  training  of  the  soul,  while  the  other  is  for  the  training  of 
the  body.  Both  improve  the  soul  and  each  is  of  value  in  this 
work  only  when  employed  in  the  proper  proportion  and  har- 
mony. The  harmonious  soul  is  both  temperate  and  courageous, 
while  the  inharmonious  is  cowardly  and  boorish.  It  is  good  for 
a  man  to  allow  music  to  play  upon  him  and,  in  this  first  stage 
of  the  process,  to  pour  into  his  soul  sweet  and  soft  melancholy 
airs.  In  this  way,  the  passion  or  spirit  in  him  is  tempered  like 
iron  and  made  useful,  instead  of  brittle  and  useless.  If,  how- 
ever, in  the  second  stage,  he  still  carries  on  this  softening  and 
soothing  process,  he  begins  to  melt,  and  may  waste  away  Ms 
spirit  until  he  has  cut  out  the  sinews  of  his  souL  Then  he  be- 
comes a  feeble  warrior." 

"  Exactly." 

"So,  too,  in  gymnastics.  If  a  man  takes  violent  exercise  and 
is  a  great  eater,  being  the  reverse  of  a  proficient  student  of 
music  and  philosophy,  at  first  the  high  condition  of  his  body 
fills  hJTn  with  pride  and  spirit.  He  becomes  twice  the  man  that 
he  was.  Then  what  happens  f  If  he  does  nothing  else,  and  holds 
no  converse  with  the  Muses,  even  that  intelligence  which  there 
may  be  in  him  grows  feeble.  He  becomes  dull,  and  blind  through 
lack  of  any  sort  of  inquiry  or  culture.  His  mind  never  wakes  up 
or  receives  nourishment,  and  his  senses  are  never  purged  of 
their  mists.  Thus  he  ends  by  becoming  a  hater  of  philosophy, 
uncivilized,  never  using  the  weapon  of  persuasion.  Like  a  wild 
beast,  violent  and  ferocious,  lie  knows  no  other  way  of  dealing. 
He  lives  in  ignorance  and  evil  conditions,  having  no  sense  of 
propriety  and  grace." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  replied  Glaucon. 

"Now  there  are  two  principles  of  human  nature,  one  spirited 
and  the  other  philosophical,  which  correspond  to  music  and 
gymnastic.  He  who  mingles  them  in  the  fairest  proportions, 
best  tempering  them  to  the  soul,  may  rightly  be  called  the  true 
musician  and  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of 
strings.  Such  a  presiding  genius  as  this  will  always  be  required 
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in  our  state,  if  the  government  is  to  last.  These,  then,  are  our 
principles  of  education. 

The  Ideal  Rider 

"The  next  question  is  to  determine  who  are  to  be  rulers  and 
who  subjects.  The  best  rulers  for  our  city  will  be  those  who 
most  hare  the  character  of  guardians.  To  this  end  they  ought 
to  be  wise  and  efficient,  and  to  have  a  special  care  for  and  love 
of  the  state.  There  must  therefore  be  a  selection.  Let  us  note 
those  among  the  guardians  who  in  their  whole  life  show  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  do  what  is  for  the  good  of  their  country, 
and  the  grestest  repugnance  to  do  what  is  against  its  interests. 
They  will  have  to  be  watched  at  every  age,  from  youth  up- 
wards. This  is  necessary  in  order  to  see  whether  they  preserve 
their  resolution  and  never,  under  the  influence  either  of  force 
or  enchantment,  forget  or  cast  off  their  sense  of  duty  to  the 
state/' 

'  *  Those  are  the  right  men. " 

"Yes,  and  we  must  make  them  perform  actions  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  forget  or  to  be  deceived,  since  only  he 
who  remembers  and  is  not  affected  by  pleasures,  pains,  or 
terrors,  is  to  be  selected.  Such  a  one  is  more  thoroughly  proved 
than  is  gold  which  has  been  tested  in  the  furnace.  He  always 
bears  himself  nobly,  since  he  has  a  rhythmical  and  harmonious 
nature.  He  who  at  every  age  has  come  out  of  the  trial  victorious 
and  pure  shall  be  appointed  a  ruler  and  guardian  of  the  state. 
He  shall  be  honored  in  life  and  death  with  the  greatest  memo- 
rials of  honor  that  we  have  to  give.  But  him  who  fails,  we  must 
reject.  Perhaps  the  word  guardian  in  the  fullest  sense  ought  to 
be  applied  only  to  this  higher  class  which  fails  in  no  tests  that 
the  state  may  demand  of  them/' 

"I  agree  with  you,  Socrates. " 

"How  then  may  we  devise  one  of  those  needful  falsehoods 
of  which  we  lately  spoke?  There  is  need  for  one  royal  lie  which 
may  deceive  the  rulers,  if  that  be  possible.  At  any  rate,  it  must 
deceive  the  rest  of  the  city." 

"How  your  words  seem  to  hesitate  on  your  lips!" 

"You  will  not  wonder  at  my  hesitation,"  I  replied,  "when 
you  have  heard.  I  propose  to  communicate  the  story  gradually, 
first  to  the  rulers,  then  to  the  soldiers,  and  lastly  to  the  people. 
They  are  to  be  told  that  their  youth  was  a  dream  and  the  edu- 
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cation  which  they  received  from  us  an  appearance  only.  I  mil 
say  that  in  reality,  they  were  being  formed  and  fed  in  the  womb 
of  the  earth  during  all  that  time,  themselves  and  their  appur- 
tenances being  manufactured  there.  When  they  were  com- 
pleted, the  earth,  their  mother,  sent  them  up.  So,  the  earth 
being  their  mother,  they  are  bound  to  advise  for  their  country's 
good.  They  must  defend  her  and  her  citizens,  and  regard  all 
people  as  children  of  the  earth  and,  hence,  as  their  own 
brothers. " 

"You  had  good  reason  to  hesitate." 

"  'Citizens,'  we  shall  say  to  them,  'you  are  brothers.  Yet, 
God  has  framed  you  differently.  As  a  result  of  the  gold  which 
God  has  included  in  your  composition,  some  of  you  have  the 
power  of  command.  For  this  reason,  you  have  the  greatest 
honor.  Others  He  has  made  of  silver,  to  be  auxiliaries.  The 
rest,  who  are  to  be  husbandmen  and  craftsmen,  He  has  com- 
posed of  brass  and  iron.  Each  species  will  generally  be  pre- 
served in  the  children.  But  as  all  are  of  the  same  original  stock, 
a  golden  parent  will  sometimes  have  a  silver  son,  or  a  silver 
parent  a  golden  son.  G-od  proclaims,  however,  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple to  the  rulers  that  there  is  nothing  which  they  should  so 
anxiously  guard  as  the  purity  of  the  race.  Consequently,  they 
should  observe  what  elements  mingle  in  their  offspring.  If  the 
son  of  a  golden  or  silver  parent  should  have  an  admixture  of 
brass  and  iron,  then  nature  orders  a  transportation  of  ranks. 
Nor  must  the  eye  of  the  ruler  be  pitiful  toward  such  a  child  for 
having  to  descend  in  the  scale  and  become  a  husbandman  or 
artisan.  By  the  same  token,  there  may  be  sons  of  artisans  with 
an  admixture  of  gold  or  silver  in  them,  who  are  raised  to  honor 
and  become  guardians.  Such  transportation  is  necessary,  for 
an  oracle  says  that  when  a  man  of  brass  or  iron  guards  the 
state,  it  will  be  destroyed.'  Such  is  the  tale.  Is  there  any  pos- 
sibility of  making  our  citizens  believe  in  it?" 

"In  the  present  generation  there  is  no  way  of  accomplishing 
this, ' '  he  replied. ' '  Their  sons,  however,  may  be  made  to  believe 
in  the  tale,  and  their  sons'  sons,  and  posterity  after  them. ' 9 

"I  see  the  difficulty/'  I  replied,  "yet  the  fostering  of  such  a 
belief  will  make  them  care  more  for  the  city  and  for  one  an- 
other. Enough,  however,  of  the  fiction.  Once  more  consider  our 
auxiliaries  who  guard  the  state.  Their  habitations,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  them,  should  be  such  as  will  neither  impair  their 
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virtue  as  soldiers,  nor  tempt  them  to  prey  upon  tlie  other  citi- 
zens. Any  man  of  sense  must  acknowledge  that.  Therefore,  let 
us  consider  the  right  way  of  life  for  them.  In  the  first  place, 
none  of  them  should  have  any  business  or  home  of  Ms  own 
and  no  property  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Their 
provisions  should  be  only  such  as  are  required  by  trained 
warriors  who  are  men  of  temperance  and  courage.  They  should 
agree  to  receive  from  the  citizens  a  fixed  rate  of  pay,  enough  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  year  and  no  more.  They  should  live 
together  like  soldiers  in  a  camp.  Gold  and  silver,  we  will  tell 
them,  they  have  from  God — for  within  them  there  is  a  diviner 
metal,  making  superfluous  the  dross  which  is  current  among 
them.  This  commoner  metal  has  been  the  source  of  many  un- 
holy deeds,  whereas  their  own  is  undefiled.  They  alone  of  all 
the  citizens  may  not  handle  silver  or  gold.  This  requirement 
will  be  their  salvation,  and  they  will  be  the  saviors  of  the  state. 
But  should  they  ever  acquire  homes,  lands,  or  moneys  of  their 
own,  they  will  become  housekeepers  and  husbandmen  instead 
of  auxiliaries — enemies,  and  tyrants  instead  of  allies  of  the 
state.  Then  will  the  hour  of  ruin  be  at  hand,  both  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  rest  of  the  state." 

Here  Adeimantus  interposed  a  question:  "How  would  you 
answer,  Socrates,  a  charge  that  you  are  making  these  people 
miserable  and  that  they  are  the  cause  of  their  own  unhappi- 
ness?  The  city,  in  fact,  belongs  to  them.  But  they  are  none 
the  better  for  it,  whereas,  other  men  acquire  lands,  build  large 
houses,  and  have  everything  handsome  about  them.  Onr  poor 
citizens,  however,  are  no  better  than  mercenaries,  who  are 
quartered  in  the  city  and  are  always  mounting  guard. " 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  you  may  add  that  they  are  only  fed 
and  not  paid  in  addition  to  their  food,  like  other  men.  They 
cannot,  if  they  would,  take  a  journey  of  pleasure.  They  have 
no  money  to  spend  on  a  mistress  or  any  other  luxurious  fancy 
which,  as  the  world  goes,  is  thought  to  be  happiness.  Even 
under  these  conditions,  our  guards  are  very  likely  to  be  the 
happiest  of  men.  However,  our  aim  in  founding  the  state  was 
not  the  disproportionate  happiness  of  any  one  class,  but  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  whole.  "We  think  that  in  a  state  which 
is  ordered  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  we  should 
be  most  likely  to  find  justice,  and  in  the  ill-ordered  state, 
injustice.  And,  having  found  them,  we  might  then  decide 
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whether  the  just  or  unjust  man  Is  the  happier.  At  present,  I 
take  it,  we  are  fashioning  the  happy  state,  not  piecemeal  or 
with  a  view  to  making  a  few  happy  citizens,  but  as  a  whole. 
Then  we  will  proceed  to  view  the  opposite  kind  of  state.  We 
mean  our  auxiliaries  to  be  true  saviors  and  not  destroyers 
of  the  state.  Therefore,  they  must  not  be  as  peasants  at  a 
festival  who  are  enjoying  a  life  of  revelry,  but  as  citizens  who 
are  doing  their  duty  to  the  state.  Thus,  the  whole  state  will 
grow  up  in  a  noble  order.  And  the  several  classes  will  receive 
the  proportion  of  happiness  which  nature  assigns  to  them." 

"I  think  that  you  are  quite  right. " 

"I  wonder  whether  you  will  agree  also  that  there  are  two 
causes  for  the  deterioration  of  the  arts :  wealth  and  poverty. 
The  process  is  as  follows.  "When  a  potter  becomes  rich,  he  no 
longer  takes  the  same  pains  with  his  art,  but  grows  more 
indolent  and  careless,  with  the  result  that  he  becomes  a  worse 
potter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  no  money  and  cannot 
provide  himself  with  tools  or  instruments,  he  likewise  will 
not  work  equally  well.  Nor  will  he  teach  his  sons  or  apprentices 
to  work  well.  Here,  then,  is  a  discovery  of  new  evils,  wealth 
and  poverty.  The  one  is  the  parent  of  luxury  and  indolence,  the 
other,  of  meanness  and  viciousness,  and  both  of  discontent. 
The  guardians  must  watch  that  these  do  not  creep  into  the 
city  unobserved. " 

"That  is  very  true,  Socrates,  and  now  I  should  like  to  know 
how  our  city  will  be  able  to  go  to  war,  especially  against  an 
enemy  who  is  rich  and  powerful. " 

"In  the  first  place,  our  side  will  have  trained  warriors 
fighting  against  an  army  of  rich  men  who  are  less  strong.  Then 
suppose  that  there  were  two  enemies  and  that  our  citizens  were 
to  send  an  embassy  to  one  of  the  two  cities,  telling  them  what 
is  the  truth. c  Silver  and  gold  we  neither  have  nor  are  permitted 
to  have,  but  you  may.  Therefore,  come  and  help  us  in  war 
and  take  the  spoils  of  the  other  city.'  Who,  on  hearing  these 
words,  would  not  choose  to  fight  on  our  side  against  fat  and 
tender  sheep,  rather  than  to  fight  against  us  ? " 

"It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  choose  against  us." 

"No,  and  further,  such  states  as  contain  an  extremely  rich 
and  an  extremely  poor  class  are,  in  fact,  divided  into  two 
groups :  one,  the  city  of  the  poor,  the  other,  of  the  rich.  These 
are  at  war  with  one  another.  And  you  would  be  altogether 
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beside  the  mark  If  you  treated  both  groups  as  a  single  state. 
But  if  you  deal  with  them  as  many  and  give  the  wealth,  power, 
or  persons  of  the  one  to  the  others,  you  will  always  have  a 
great  many  friends  and  not  many  enemies.  And  while  the  wise 
order  which  has  now  been  prescribed  continues  to  prevail  in 
your  state,  she  will  be  the  greatest  of  states.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  in  reputation  only,  or  in  appearance,  but  in  actual  deed 
and  truth.7' 

"That  is  most  true,"  he  said. 

"And  now,  my  good  Adeimantus,  what  will  be  the  best  limit 
for  our  rulers  to  fix  when  they  are  considering  the  expansion 
of  the  state!  I  would  allow  the  state  to  increase  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  unity,  and  no  further.  However,  the  regulations 
which  we  are  prescribing  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  a 
number  of  great  principles.  They  are  trifles  in  comparison 
with  the  one  great  thing,  which  is  education.  Then  our  citizens 
will  grow  into  sensible  men,  able  to  see  their  way  easily 
through  all  these  matters,  as  well  as  others,  which  I  here  omit. " 

"Proper  education,  I  think,  will  be  the  best  way  of  settling 
them." 

"Also,"  I  said,  "the  state,  if  once  started  well,  moves  with 
accumulating  force,  for  good  nurture  and  education  implant 
good  constitutions.  These,  taking  root  in  a  good  education, 
improve  more  and  more.  To  sum  up,  this  is  the  point  to  which, 
above  all,  the  attention  of  our  rulers  should  be  directed: 
Music  and  gymnastic  must  be  preserved  in  their  original  form 
and  no  innovation  made.  Our  rulers  must  do  their  utmost  to 
maintain  them  intact.  When  anyone  says  that  mankind  must 
regard  'The  newest  song  which  the  singers  have/  our  guardi- 
ans will  be  afraid  that  such  a  one  may  be  praising  a  song 
which  ought  not  to  be  praised.  Any  musical  innovation  is  full 
of  danger  to  the  whole  state  and  ought  to  be  prohibited.  It  is 
said  that  when  modes  of  music  change,  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  state  always  change  with  them." 

"Why  yes,  Socrates,  and  there  would  be  no  harm  in  this, 
were  it  not  that  little  by  little  this  spirit  of  license,  finding  a 
home,  imperceptibly  penetrates  into  manners  and  customs. 
From  these  it  issues  with  greater  force  and  invades  contracts 
between  man  and  man.  From  contracts  it  goes  on  to  laws  and 
constitutions,  in  utter  recklessness.  At  last  it  ends  by  over- 
throwing att  rights,  private  as  well  as  public." 
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"If  that  is  true,  then,  as  I  was  saying,  our  youths  should  be 
trained  from  the  first  in  a  strict  system.  Then  they  will  not 
change  basic  laws.  Thus  educated,  they  will  be  capable  of 
wisely  inventing  for  themselves  any  lesser  rules  which  their 
predecessors  have  altogether  neglected.  And  my  friend,  if 
God  will  only  preserve  to  them  the  laws  which  we  have  given 
them,  they  will  not  always  be  doctoring  these  laws  and  increas- 
ing and  complicating  their  disorders.  They  will  not  always  be 
fancying  that  the  state  can  be  cured  of  all  problems  by  any 
nostrum  which  anybody  advises  them  to  try.77 

"And  what  now  of  the  work  of  legislation  is  still  remaining 
for  us  to  consider!" 

"Nothing  for  us,"  I  replied.  "But  for  Apollo,  the  god  of 
Delphi,  however,  there  remains  the  ordering  of  the  noblest 
and  chief est  of  all  things— the  institution  of  temples,  sacrifices, 
and  the  service  of  the  gods,  demigods,  and  heroes.  These  are 
matters  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  and  as  founders  of  a  city 
we  should  be  unwise  in  trusting  them  to  any  but  our  ancestral 
deity." 

Justice  Fownd  in  the  State 

"We  are  at  last  ready  to  consider  the  nature  of  justice.  But 
where,  Adeimantus,  amid  all  this,  is  justice?  Now  that  our 
city  has  been  made  habitable,  light  a  candle  and  search.  Get 
your  brother  and  the  rest  of  our  friends  to  help.  Let  us  see 
where  in  it  we  can  discover  justice  and  where  injustice,  in  what 
way  they  differ  from  one  another,  and  which  of  them  the  man 
who  would  be  happy  should  choose/' 

"Nonsense,"  said  Glaucon,  "did  not  you  yourself  promise 
to  search,  saying  that  it  would  be  an  impiety  for  you  not  to  help 
justice  in  her  need?" 

"I  do  not  deny  that  I  said  so  and,  as  you  remind  me,  I  will 
be  as  good  as  my  word.  But  you  must  join  with  me.  I  mean  to 
begin  with  the  assumption  that  our  state  is  perfect.  Being 
perfect,  it  is  therefore  wise,  valiant,  temperate,  and  just.  "We 
must  now  proceed  to  discover  each  of  these  virtues  and  where 
they:  exist  in  the  state. 

^First  among  virtues  found  in  the  state,  wisdom  comes  into 
view.  What  is  this  knowledge  and  among  whom  is  it  found? 
It  is  the  knowledge  of  the  perfect  ruler-guardians  whom  we 
were  just  now  describing;  and  it  causes  the  city  to  be  good  in 
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counsel  and  truly  wise.  And  this  class,  which  has  the  only 
knowledge  worthy  to  be  called  wisdom,  has  been  ordained  by 
Nature  to  be  the  smallest  of  all  classes.  Thus,  the  nature  and 
place  in  the  state  of  one  of  the  four  virtues  has  been  dis- 
covered. ' ' 

"And,  in  my  humble  opinion,  very  satisfactorily  dis- 
covered, "  he  replied. 

"Again,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  nature  of 
courage,  and  in  what  part  that  quality  resides  which  makes 
the  state  courageous.  Everyone  who  calls  any  state  courageous 
or  cowardly  is  thinking  of  that  part  which  goes  out  to  war  on 
the  state's  behalf.  The  city  will  then  be  courageous  by  virtue 
of  that  portion  of  herself  which  preserves  the  proper  opinion 
concerning  things  to  be  feared  and  not  to  be  feared.  This  is 
courage  and  is  found  in  that  part  of  our  citizenry  called  auxilia- 
ries. This  class  is  larger  than  that  of  the  ruler-guardians,  but 
not  so  large  as  that  of  the  artisans." 

"I  agree,"  he  replied,  "for  I  understand  that  you  exclude 
mere  uninstructed  courage,  such  as  that  of  a  wild  beast  or  of  a 
slave.  This  is  not  the  courage  which  the  law  ordains,  and  ought 
to  have  another  name." 

"Two  other  virtues  remain  to  be  discovered  in  the  state: 
first,  temperance,  and  then  justice,  which  is  the  end  of  our 
search.  Temperance  has  the  nature  of  harmony,  for  it  is  the 
ordering  or  controlling  of  certain  pleasures  and  desires.  This 
is  implied  when  we  speak  of  'a  man  being  his  own  master/ 
The  meaning  is,  I  believe,  that  in  the  human  soul  there  is  both 
a  better  and  a  worse  principle.  When  the  better  has  the  worse 
under  control,  then  a  man  is  said  to  be  master  of  himself,  or 
temperate.  This  is  a  term,  of  praise.  But  when,  .owing  to  evil 
education  or  association,  the  better  principle  which  is  also  the 
smaller,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  greater  mass  of  the  worse 
principle — then  a  man  is  blamed.  He  is  then  unprincipled  and  a 
slave  of  self." 

"Yes,  there  is  reason  in  that." 

"Now,"  I  said,  "look  at  our  newly-created  state.  There 
you  will  find  one  of  these  two  conditions  realized.  The  state 
may  justly  be  called  master  of  itself,  if  the  words  '  temperance' 
and i  self-mastery'  truly  express  the  rule  of  the  better  part  over 
the  worse." 

"Yes,  Socrates,  I  see  that  what  you  say  is  true." 
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"Let  me  further  point  out  that  manifold  and  complex 
pleasures,  desires,  and  pains  are  generally  found  in  children, 
women,  servants,  and  so-called  freemen.  These  comprise  the 
lowest  and  more  numerous  class.  The  simple  and  moderate 
desires,  however— those  which  follow  reason  and  are  under  the 
guidance  of  mind  are  to  be  found  only  in  a  few,  namely,  the 
best  born  and  best  educated.  But  if  there  be  any  state  in  which 
rulers  and  subjects  will  be  agreed  as  to  who  are  to  rule,  that 
state  will  be  ours.  The  citizens  being  thus  agreed  among  ^them- 
selves, within  which  class  will  temperance  be  found— in  the 
rulers  or  in  the  subjects?7' 

"In  both,  I  imagine." 

"Do  you  obesrve,  then,  that  we  were  not  wrong  in  saying 
that  temperance  was  a  sort  of  harmony?  Temperance  is  unlike 
wisdom  and  courage,  each  of  which  resides  fully  expressed, 
in  a  part  only.  Wisdom  mates  the  state  wise  and  resides  in 
the  few  perfect  guardians.  Courage  makes  it  valiant  and 
resides  in  the  soldier  auxiliaries.  This  is  not  true  of  temper- 
ance. It  extends  to  the  whole  and  produces  a  harmony  of  the 
weaker,  the  lower,  and  the  middle  cflass,  and  so  brings  agree- 
ment as  to  who  shall  rule.  Now  we  may  consider  three  of  the 
four  virtues  to  have  been  discovered  in  our  state.  The  last  of 
those  qualities  which  make  a  state  virtuous  must  be  justice — 
if  we  only  knew  what  that  is." 

"Your  inference  is  obvious,  Socrates." 

"The  time  has  then  arrived,  Glaucon,  when  we  should  look 
sharpest  lest  justice  steal  away  and  escape  us.  Beyond  a  doubt 
she  is  somewhere  in  this  country." 

"Would  that  I  could,  Socrates,  but  you  should  regard  me 
rather  as  a  follower  who  has  just  eyes  enough  to  see  what  you 
show  him." 

"Offer  up  a  prayer  with  me  and  follow.  The  way  is  dark,  but 
we  must  push  on,  for  I  believe  that  justice  will  not  escape  us." 

"Good  news,"  he  said,  "and  push  on  we  must." 

"In  reality,  for  a  long  time  past  we  have  been  talking  of 
justice,  but  have  failed  to  recognize  her.  Tell  me,"  I  said, 
"whether  I  am  right  or  not.  You  remember  the  original  prin- 
ciple which  we  laid  down  at  the  foundation  of  the  state.  It  was 
that  one  man  should  practice  one  thing  only,  the  thing  to  which 
his  nature  is  best  adapted.  Now  justice  is  the  same  principle, 
or  a  part  of  it,  and  to  do  one's  own  business  may  be  assumed 
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to  be  justice,  I  say  this  because  I  think  that  this  is  the  only 
virtue  which  remains  in  the  state  when  the  other  virtues  of 
temperance,  courage,  and  wisdom  are  abstracted.  It  is  the 
ultimate  cause  and  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  other 
three  virtues.  And  while  it  remains  in  them,  it  is  their  preserva- 
tion. We  were  saying  that  if  the  three  were  discovered  by  us, 
justice  would  be  the  fourth  or  remaining  one. " 

"That  follows  of  necessity. " 

"We  see  then,'7 1  said,  "that  the  state  is  made  up  of  three 
distinct  classes.  And  any  meddling  of  one  with  another  or 
changing  of  one  into  another  is  the  greatest  harm  to  the  state. 
This  we  may  most  justly  term  evil-doing.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  degree  of  evil-doing  to  one's  own  city  would  be  termed 
injustice.7' 

"Precisely!" 

"This,  then,  is  injustice.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  trader, 
the  auxiliary,  and  the  guardian  each  performs  his  own  business 
— that  is  justice,  and  will  make  the  city  just.  Let  us  not,  how- 
ever, be  over-positive  as  yet.  Nevertheless,  if  we  can  verify 
this  conception  of  justice  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the 
state ,  then  there  will  no  longer  be  any  room  for  doubt.  So  let  us 
complete  the  investigation.  We  began  it,  as  you  remember, 
under  the  impression  that  if  we  could  first  examine  justice  on 
a  larger  scale  in  the  state,  there  would  he  less  difficulty  in 
discerning  her  in  the  individual.  The  friction  of  the  two  investi- 
gations, when  rubbed  together,  may  strike  a  light  in  winch 
justice  will  shine  forth.  The  vision  which  is  then  revealed  we 
will  fix  in  our  souls. " 

£  *  That,  Socrates,  will  be  in  the  regular  course.  Let  us  do  as 
you  say." 

The  Just  vs.  the  Unjust 

"A  state  is  thought  by  us  to  be  just  when  the  three  classes  in 
it  severally  do  their  own  business.  It  is  thought  to  be  tem- 
perate, valiant,  and  wise  by  reasons  of  certain  qualities  belong- 
ing to  these  classes.  Is  not  the  same  also  true  of  the  individual? 
May  we  not  assume  that  he  has  the  same  three  principles  in 
his  own  soul  which  are  found  in  the  state?  And  may  he  not  be 
rightly  described  in  the  same  terms  because  he  is  affected  in 
the  same  manner ?T> 

"This  is  not  an  easy  question,  Socrates.  But  the  proverb 
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holds  that  hard  is  the  good,  so  let  us  not  faint  in  pursuing  the 
speculation.'7 

"Must  we  not  acknowledge  that  in  each  of  us  there  are  the 
same  principles  and  habits  as  are  in  the  state,  and  that  from 
the  individual  they  pass  into  the  state!  How  else  can  they  come 
there?  Take  the  quality  of  courage.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to 
imagine  that  this  quality  when  found  in  states  is  not  derived 
from  the  individuals  who  possess  courage.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  other  virtues.77 

" Exactly  so,"  said  Glaucon. 

i  i  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  it.  But  the  question 
is  not  quite  so  easy,  when  we  proceed  to  ask  whether  these 
principles  are  three  or  one — that  is,  whether  we  learn  with  one 
part  of  our  natures,  are  angry  with  another,  and  with  a  third 
part  desire  the  satisfaction  of  our  natural  appetites — or 
whether  the  whole  soul  comes  into  play  in  each  sort  of  action. 
Let  us  consider  the  matter  in  this  way:  The  same  thing  cannot 
act  or  be  acted  upon  in  the  same  part  or  in  relation  to  the  same 
thing  at  the  same  time  in  contrary  ways.  Therefore,  when- 
ever this  contradiction  occurs  in  things  apparently  the  same, 
we  know  that  they  are  really  not  the  same,  but  different.  For 
example,  can  the  same  thing  be  at  rest  and  in  motion,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  part  of  itself?77 

"Impossible,  Socrates.77 

"Here  comes  the  point!  Is  not  thirst  the  desire  which  the 
soul  has  of  drink,  and  of  drink  only?  It  is  not  qualified  by  any- 
thing else,  for  example,  warm,  cold,  much,  or  little.  Hence, 
pure  and  simple  thirst  will  desire  pure  and  simple  drink,  which 
is  the  natural  satisfaction  of  thirst,  as  food  is  of  hunger?77 

"Yes,77  he  said,  "in  every  case,  the  simple  desire  is  of  the 
simple  object,  and  the  qualified  desire  of  the  qualified  object.77 

"Then  the  soul  of  a  thirsty  one,  insofar  as  he  is  thirsty, 
desires  only  drink.  This  he  yearns  for  and  tries  to  obtain.  If, 
however,  you  suppose  something  which  pulls  a  thirsty  soul 
away  from  drink,  that  must  be  different  from  the  thirsty 
principle  which  draws  him  like  a  beast  to  drink.  This  is  true 
since,  as  we  were  saying,  the  same  thing  cannot  at  the  same 
time  within  the  same  part  of  itself  act  in  contrary  ways  about 
the  same  thing. " 

"Impossible/' 

"And  a  man  might  be  thirsty,77  I  continued,  "and  yet  un- 
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willing  to  drink.  Moreover,  tlie  forbidding  principle  is  derived 
from  reason,  whereas  that  which  hids  him  drink  proceeds  from 
passion  and  unease.  We  may  therefore  fairly  assume  that  these 
differ  from  one  another.  The  one  with  which  a  man  reasons 
we  may  call  the  rational  principle  of  the  soul.  The  other,  with 
which  he  thirsts,  loves,  hungers,  and  desires  generally,  may 
he  termed  the  irrational  or  appetitive  V 

"Yes,  Socrates,  and  it  is  easily  proved  that  the  spirited 
element  also  exists  separately.  We  may  observe  even  in  young 
children  that  they  are  full  of  spirit  almost  as  soon  as  they  are 
born.  Contrarily,  some  of  them  never  seem  to  attain  to  the  use 
of  reason,  and  most  of  them  late  enough." 

" Excellent, ?>  I  said,  "and  now  after  much  tossing,  we  have 
reached  land,  and  are  fairly  agreed  that  the  same  principles 
which  exist  in  the  state  exist  also  in  the  individual.  We  agree, 
too,  that  they  are  three  in  number.  Further  we  hold  that  the 
individual  is  wise  and  spirited  and  temperate  in  the  same  way 
and  by  virtue  of  the  same  qualities  as  is  the  state.  The  indi- 
vidual, then,  must  be  acknowledged  by  us  to  be  just  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  state  is  just.  Now,  justice  of  the  state 
exists  when  each  of  the  three  classes  does  the  work  of  its  own 
class.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  individual  in  whom  the 
several  qualities  of  his  nature  do  their  own  work  will  be  just 
and  will  do  his  work  the  most  justly. " 

"We  are  not  very  likely  to  forget  that/7  he  said. 

"Ought  not  the  rational  principle,  which  is  wise  and  has  the 
care  of  the  whole  soul,  to  rule,  and  the  spirited  principle  to  be 
the  subject  and  ally?  These  two,  nurtured  under  the  influence 
of  music  and  gymnastic — and  having  learned  truly  to  know 
their  own  functions — will  rule  over  the  concupiscent.  This,  in 
each  of  us,  is  the  largest  part  of  the  soul  and  by  nature  the  most 
insatiable  of  gain.  Over  this  the  higher  virtues  will  keep  guard, 
lest — waxing  great  and  strong  with  the  fullness  of  bodily 
pleasures  and  no  longer  confined  to  her  own  sphere — the  con- 
cupiscent soul  should  attempt  to  enslave  and  rule  those  who 
are  not  her  natural  subjects.  If  uncontrolled,  she  would  thus 
overturn  the  whole  life  of  man.  But  together,  the  rational  and 
the  concupiscent  principles  will  be  the  best  defenders  of  the 
whole  soul  and  the  whole  body  against  attacks  from  without. 
The  one  will  counsel  and  the  other  fight  under  his  leader, 
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courageously  executing  his  commands  and  counsels/' 

"True." 

"Then  he  is  courageous  whose  spirit,  both  in  pleasure  and 
in  pain,  retains  the  commands  of  reason  about  what  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  fear.  He  is  wise  who  has  in  him  that  little  part 
which  rules  and  knows  what  is  for  the  interest  of  each  of  the 
three  parts  as  well  as  of  the  whole.  He  is  temperate  in  whom 
these  same  elements  are  in  friendly  harmony,  and  in  whom 
the  one  ruling  principle  of  reason  and  the  two  subject  ones 
of  spirit  and  desire  are  equally  agreed  that  reason  ought  to 
rule.  In  the  temperate  man  there  is  no  rebellion  against  such 
rule." 

"Certainly,  Socrates,  that  is  the  true  Account  of  temper- 
ance, whether  in  state  or  individual." 

"Is  justice  dimmer  in  the  individual,  and  its  form  different, 
or  is  it  the  same  which  we  found  it  to  be  in  the  state?" 

"In  my  opinion  there  is  no  difference,"  he  said. 

"We  must  admit,  then,  that  the  just  state  and  the  man 
trained  in  the  principles  of  such  a  state  will  be  less  likely  than 
the  unjust  to  commit  wrongs.  Would  anyone  deny  this?" 

"No  one,"  he  replied. 

"Then,  G-laucon,  our  dream  has  been  realized.  Justice  is  now 
verified.  Justice,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  the  outward 
man,  but  with  the  inward,  which  is  the  true  self  and  concern- 
ment of  man.  For  the  just  man  does  not  permit  the  several 
elements  within  him  to  interfere  with  one  another,  or  any  of 
them  to  do  the  work  of  others.  He  sets  his  own  inner  life  in 
order,  is  his  own  master  and  his  own  law,  and  is  at  peace  with 
himself.  When  he  has  bound  together  the  three  principles 
within  him,  he  is  no  longer  many,  but  has  become  one  entirely 
temperate  and  perfectly  adjusted  nature.  Then,  if  he  has  to  act 
in  the  treatment  of  the  body,  or  in  some  affair  of  politics  or 
private  business,  he  calls  that  action  just  and  good  which 
preserves  and  co-operates  with  this  harmonious  condition. 
The  knowledge  which  presides  over  it  he  calls  wisdom.  That 
which  at  any  time  impairs  this  condition,  he  calls  unjust  action, 
and  to  the  opinion  which  presides  over  it,  he  gives  the  name 
ignorance. ' f 

"You  have  spoken  the  truth,  Socrates." 

"Very  good.  Then  we  may  affirm  that  we  have  discovered 
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the  just  man,  the  just  state,  and  the  nature  of  justice  in  each 
of  them. 

"Now,"  I  said,  "  in  justice  has  to  be  considered.  Must  not 
injustice  be  a  strife  which  arises  among  the  first  three  prin- 
ciples ?  It  is  a  meddlesomeness  rising  up  of  a  part  of  the  soul 
against  the  whole.  It  is  an  assertion  of  unlawful  authority 
made  by  a  rebellious  subject  against  a  true  prince  of  whom  he 
is  the  natural  vassal.  What  might  all  this  confusion  and  delu- 
sion be  but  injustice  and  intemperance  and  cowardice  and 
ignorance  and  every  form  of  vice!" 

" Exactly  so." 

"If  the  nature  of  justice  and  injustice  be  known,  then  the 
meaning  of  acting  justly  or  unjustly  will  also  be  clear.  So  we 
may  say  that  just  actions  cause  justice,  and  unjust  actions 
cause  injustice!" 

"That  is  certain." 

"Even  so,  our  old  question  of  the  comparative  advantage  of 
justice  and  injustice  has  still  not  been  answered.  Which  is  more 
profitable,  to  be  just  and  act  justly  and  practice  virtue,  whether 
seen  or  unseen  by  gods  and  men?  Or  is  it  best  to  be  unjust  and 
act  unjustly,  if  only  one  can  be  unpunished  and  unreformed!" 

"In  my  judgment,  Socrates,  the  question  has  now  become 
ridiculous.  We  know  that  when  the  bodily  constitution  is  gone, 
life  is  no  longer  endurable.  This  is  the  case  even  when  the  body 
be  pampered  with  all  kinds  of  meats  and  drinks  and  the  man 
has  all  wealth  and  power.  Shall  we  be  told,  then,  that  when  the 
very  essence  of  the  souPs  vital  principle  is  undermined  and 
corrupted,  life  is  still  worth  having!" 

"No,"  I  said,  "and  the  question  is,  as  yon  say,  ridiculous. 
Such,  then,  as  we  have  been  describing  is  the  good  and  true 
state.  The  good  and  true  man  is  of  the  same  pattern.  The 
argument  has  now  reached  a  height  from  which,  as  from  some 
tower  of  speculation,  a  man  may  look  down  and  see  that  virtue 
is  one,  both  in  the  state  and  in  the  soul.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  state  and  the  soul,  four  special  forms  of  vice  which,  with 
your  consent,  I  shall  proceed  to  consider." 


CHAPTEB  in — THE  PLACE  OF  WOMEN  IK  THE  STATE 


Divisions: 

Equality  of  the  Sexes 
Community  of  Wives  and  Children 
Possibility  of  an  Ideal  State 


INTRODUCTION 

Socrates  is  about  to  enumerate  the  four  forms  of  vice  which 
lead  to  decline  in  both  states  and  individuals,  when  the  query 
is  raised:  "Shall  we  let  Socrates  off ...  1"  "Why,"  he  asks, 
"am  I  especially  not  to  be  let  off!"  The  entire  company  feels 
that  Socrates  would  not  be  dealing  fairly  if  he  were  to  omit  a 
discussion  of  the  place  of  women  and  children  in  the  state. 

Socrates,  agreeing  with  the  wishes  of  the  group,  begins  the 
discussion  by  proposing  that  in  the  ideal  state  no  discrimina- 
tion should  be  made  between  male  and  female  citizens.  Both 
are  to  have  the  same  employments  and  must,  therefore  have 
the  same  education ;  that  is,  music,  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of 
war.  Great  jokes  will  be  made  of  women  carrying  weapons 
and  the  like,  but  the  wits  who  make  this  sort  of  remark  are 
not  to  be  minded.  Here  Plato's  thought  is  revolutionary,  since 
in  his  day  women  took  little  part  in  public  life. 

The  first  question  is  whether  women  are  able  either  wholly 
or  partially  to  share  in  the  employments  of  men.  This  question 
is  difficult,  but,  as  Socrates  says,  when  a  man  is  out  of  his  depth, 
whether  in  a  pool  or  in  an  ocean,  he  can  only  swim  for  his 
life.  The  main  difference  between  men  and  women  is  that  the 
one  begets  while  the  other  bears  children.  Thus,  they  ought  to 
have  similar  educations.  And  while  women  differ  from  men 
in  capacity,  men  also  differ  from  one  another.  Variance  in 
capabilities,  therefore,  is  not  sufficient  proof  that  men  and 
women  are  basically  different.  Women  have  the  same  aptitudes 
as  men,  but  to  a  lesser  degree.  Hence,  only  those  women  with 
the  greatest  capacity  must  be  chosen  as  the  colleagues  of 
our  philosopher-king  guardians. 

The  first  wave  has  now  passed,  but  a  second  and  greater 
one,  which  may  drown  us,  is  rolling  in.  This  second  and  more 
difficult  question  is  in  regard  to  the  community  of  wives  and 
children.  Is  this  expedient  or  even  possible?  The  expediency  is 
not  doubted,  but  what  of  the  possibility? 
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The  guardians,  both  male  and  female,  are  to  dwell  in  com- 
mon houses  where  they  will  be  brought  together  by  a  necessity 
more  certain  than  mathematics.  Neverthless,  they  cannot  be 
allowed  to  live  in  licentiousness.  This  will  be  prevented  by  holy 
marriage  festivals.  Here  the  good  must  be  paired  with  the 
good,  and  the  evil  with  the  evil.  The  offspring  of  the  good  must 
not  be  reared  if  they  are  deformed,  and  the  progeny  of  the  evil 
and  inferior  not  at  all.  In  this  way,  the  guardian  class  will  be 
preserved  in  prime  condition. 

The  offspring  of  the  brave  and  fair  will  be  carried  to  an 
enclosure  in  the  city  and  attended  by  suitable  nurses.  Mothers 
will  be  brought  to  the  fold  to  suckle  the  children,  but  none  of 
them  must  recognize  their  own  offspring.  Finally,  that  the 
state  may  be  eugenically  perfect,  parents  must  be  in  the  prime 
of  life.  Anyone  participating  in  the  hymeneals  who  is  above  or 
below  the  prescribed  age  at  which  marriage  partners  are  deter- 
mined shall  be  guilty  of  impiety. 

Socrates  thus  proves  his  plan  to  be  expedient.  It  is  also 
consistent  with  the  entire  polity  being  established,  for  it  will 
result  in  a  state  of  unity.  This  is  the  greatest  good,  just  as 
discord  and  distraction  constitute  the  greatest  evil.  He  shows 
that  there  will  be  unity  where  there  are  no  private  pleasures, 
pains,  or  interests,  and  where  if  one  suffers,  all  suffer.  In  other 
states,  members  of  the  same  government  regard  some  col- 
leagues as  friends  and  others  as  enemies.  But  in  the  ideal  state, 
there  will  be  no  strife  and  contention,  because  the  citizens 
are  of  one  mind. 

Is  such  a  community  possible?  Socrates  has  escaped  the 
first  and  second  wave  of  questions,  but  he  now  jokingly  ex- 
claims that  he  may  drown  with  this  third,  and  largest  wave. 
Can  any  reality  come  up  to  the  absolute  ideal?  Nature  seems 
not  to  allow  this.  If,  however,  man  is  to  try  to  realize  this  ideal 
state  in  a  measure,  it  is  possible  to  approach  the  perfection 
of  which  Socrates  dreams  by  a  single  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  states.  The  ideal  state  can  be  realized,  at  least  in  part, 
when  kings  are  philosophers,  or  philosophers  are  kings.  Then 
cities  and  the  human  race  will  cease  from  ill.  Then  our  ideal 
polity  may  come  into  being. 


CHAPTEB  III 
THE  PLACE  OF  WOJOIH  IN  THE  STATE 


Equality  of  the  Sexes 

Polemarchus  began  to  whisper  to  Adeimantus,  saying  some- 
thing in  his  ear,  of  which  I  caught  only  the  words,  "  Shall  we 
let  Socrates  off,  or  what  shall  we  do?" 

"Why,"  I  asked,  "am  I  especially  not  to  be  let  off  f  " 

" Because, "  he  said,  "we  think  that  you  mean  to  cheat  us 
ont  of  a  whole  chapter  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
story.  You  seem  to  think  it  is  self-evident  to  everyone  that  in 
the  matter* of  women  and  children  'friends  have  all  things  in 
common/  What  is  right  for  our  guardians  in  this  particular 
case  needs  to  be  explained.  Please,  therefore,  say  what  you 
mean,  for  we  have  long  been  expecting  that  you  would  tell 
us  something  about  the  family  life  of  your  citizens.  Moreover, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  right  or  wrong  management  of  such 
matters  will  have  a  great  and  paramount  influence  for  good  or 
for  evil  upon  the  state.  Hence,  we  have  resolved  not  to  let  you 
go  until  you  give  an  account  of  all  this." 

"To  that  resolution,"  said  Glaucon,  "I  will  surely  agree. " 

"And  without  more  ado,"  said  Thrasymachus,  "you  may 
consider  us  all  to  be  equally  agreed." 

"You  know  not  what  you  are  doing  in  thus  assailing  me," 
I  said.  "What  an  argument  you  are  raising  about  the  state! 
Just  as  I  thought  that  I  had  finished,  and  was  only  too  glad 
to  have  laid  this  matter  to  sleep,  you  ask  me  to  begin  again. 
Discourse  should  have  a  limit." 

"Yes,  Socrates,"  said  Glaucon,  "and  the  whole  of  life  is  the 
only  limit  which  wise  men  assign  to  the  hearing  of  such 
discourses." 

"Yes,  but  the  answer  is  the  reverse  of  easy.  Many  more 
doubts  arise  about  this  than  about  our  previous  conclusions. 
And  I  feel  a  reluctance  to  approach  the  subject,  lest  our  aspira- 
tion should  turn  out  to  be  a  dream  only." 

"Fear  not,"  he  replied,  "for  your  audience  will  not  be 
hard  upon  you.  They  are  no  longer  skeptical  or  hostile." 
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"  My  good  friend,  I  suppose  that  you  mean  to  encourage  me 
by  these  words.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  doing  just  the 
reverse,  The  encouragement  which  you  offer  would  have  been 
all  very  well  had  I  myself  believed  that  I  knew  what  I  was 
talking  about.  The  danger,  however,  is  not  that  I  shall  be 
laughed  at,  but  that  I  shall  miss  the  truth.'7 

Glaucon  laughed  and  said,  "Well,  then  Socrates,  in  case 
you  and  your  argument  do  us  any  serious  injury,  you  shall  be 
acquitted  beforehand. 7  J 

"Well,"  I  said,  "the  law  says  that  when  a  man  is  acquitted, 
he  is  free  from  guilt,  and  what  holds  at  law  may  hold  in  argu- 
ment. The  part  of  the  men  has  been  played  out,  and  now, 
properly  enough,  comes  the  turn  of  the  women.  Of  them  I  will 
proceed  to  speak,  and  the  more  readily,  since  I  am  invited  by 
you.  For  men  born  and  educated  like  our  citizens,  what  is  the 
way  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion  about  the  possession  and 
use  of  women  and  children  ?  In  my  opinion  it  is  to  follow  the 
path  on  which  we  originally  started.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  the 
birth  and  education  of  our  women  to  be  subject  to  similar  or 
nearly  similar  regulations  as  that  of  the  men.  Then  we  shall 
see  whether  the  result  accords  with  our  design. " 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"What  I  mean  may  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  question.  Can 
you  use  different  animals,  male  and  female,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, unless  they  are  bred  and  fed  in  the  same  way?  You 
cannot.  If,  therefore,  women  are  to  have  the  same  duties  as 
men,  they  must  have  the  same  nurture  and  education.  They 
must  be  taught  music,  gymnastics,  and  the  art  of  war,  which 
they  must  practice  like  the  men." 

"If  that  is  your  meaning,  I  understand." 

"I  should  rather  expect,"  I  said,  "that  several  of  our 
proposals,  if  they  are  carried  out,  may  appear  ridiculous. 
The  most  ridiculous  thing  of  all  will  be  the  sight  of  naked 
women,  exercising  in  the  palaestra  with  the  men,  especially 
when  they  are  no  longer  young." 

"Yes  indeed!  According  to  present  notions." 

"But  then,"  I  said,  "since  we  have  determined  to  speak 
our  minds,  we  must  not  fear  the  jests  of  the  wits  which  will  be 
directed  against  this  sort  of  innovation.  How  they  will  talk 
of  women's  attainments  both  in  music  and  gymnastics,  ajid 
above  all  about  their  wearing  armor  and  riding  horseback! 
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But  having  begun,  we  must  go  forward.  First,  then,  let  us 
come  to  an  understanding  about  the  nature  of  women.  We  shall 
take  the  other  side  first  and  begin  by  arguing  against  ourselves, 
because  in  this  manner  the  adversary's  position  will  not  be 
undefended. ' ' 

"That  will  be  the  best  way." 

"Then  let  us  put  a  speech  into  the  mouths  of  our  opponents. 
They  will  say:  *  Socrates  and  Glaucon,  no  adversary  need  con- 
vict you,  for  at  the  foundation  of  the  state,  you  admitted  the 
principle  that  everybody  was  to  do  the  one  work  suited  to  his 
own  nature.'  Such  an  admission  was  certainly  made  by  us. 
*  Furthermore,  do  not  the  natures  of  men  and  women  differ 
very  much  indeed?'  We  shall  reply:  'Of  course  they  do.'  Then 
we  shall  be  asked,  'In  that  case,  should  not  the  tasks  assigned 
to  men  and  to  women  be  cliff erent  and  such  as  are  agreeable  to 
their  diff erent  natures?'  'Certainly  they  should/  we^  shall 
answer.  'But  if  so,  have  you  not  fallen  into  a  serious  incon- 
sistency in  saying  that  men  and  women,  whose  natures  are 
so  entirely  different,  ought  to  perform  the  same  actions  f 
What  defense  will  you  make  for  us,  my  good  sir,  against  any- 
one who  offers  these  objections  ?" 

"That,"  said  G-laucon,  "is  not  an  easy  question  to  answer 
when  asked  suddenly.  I  beg  of  you  to  draw  out  the  case  on  our 
side." 

"These  are  the  objections,  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind 
which  I  foresaw.  It  was  these  which  made  me  reluctant  to  take 
in  hand  any  law  about  the  possession  and  nurture  of  women 
and  children.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  when  a  man  is  out  of 
his  depth,  whether  he  has  fallen  into  a  little  swimming  bath  or 
into  mid  ocean,  he  has  to  swim  all  the  same.  So  let  us  see  if  any 
way  of  escape  can  be  found.  We  acknowledged  that  different 
natures  ought  to  have  different  pursuits,  and  that  the  natures 
of  men  and  women  are  different.  And  now  we  are  accused 
of  saying  that  different  natures  ought  to  have  the  same  pur- 
suits. This  is  the  inconsistency  which  is  charged  to  us.  We 
never  considered,  however,  what  was  meant  by  sameness  or 
difference  of  nature,  nor  did  we  ask  why  we  distinguished 
different  natures  when  we  assigned  different  pursuits  to 
them." 

"Why  no!  That  was  never  considered  by  us." 

"Suppose,"  I  continued,  "that  bald  men  are   cobblers. 
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Should  we  forbid  hairy  men  to  be  cobblers!  That  is  a  jest  And 
why?  Because  we  never  meant  when  we  constructed  the  state 
that  the  opposition  of  natures  should  extend  to  every 
difference.  The  only  differences  which  are  important  are  those 
affecting  that  pursuit  in  which  the  individual  is  engaged/' 

"Certainly." 

"If  the  male  and  female  sex  appear  to  differ  in  their 
fitness  for  any  art  or  pursuit,  we  should  say  that  such  art 
or  pursuit  as  each  is  best  suited  for  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
him.  Accordingly,  if  the  differences  consist  only  in  the  fact 
that  women  bear  and  men  beget  children,  this  does  not  amount 
to  a  proof  that  woman  differs  from  man  in  respect  of  the 
sort  of  education  she  should  receive.  Therefore,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  maintain  that  our  guardians  and  their  wives  ought 
to  have  the  same  pursuits. ' ' 

"Very  true,"  he  said. 

"Next,  we  shall  ask  our  opponent  how,  in  reference  to 
any  of  the  pursuits  or  arts  of  civic  life,  the  nature  of  a  woman 
differs  from  that  of  a  man?  Let  us  say  to  him:  'There  is  no 
special  faculty  of  administration  in  a  state  which  a  woman 
has  because  she  is  a  woman,  or  which  a  man  has  by  virtue  of  his 
sex.  The  gifts  of  nature  are  diffused  alike  in  them.  All  the 
pursuits  of  men  are  the  pursuits  of  women  also,  but  in  all  of 
them  a  woman  is  inferior  to  a  man.'  Are  we  therefore,  to 
impose  all  our  enactments  on  men  and  none  of  them  on 
women?" 

"That  will  never  do." 

"One  woman,"  I  continued,  "has  a  gift  for  healing,  another 
for  music,  and  yet  another  for  gymnastics  and  military  exer- 
cises. Another  is  unwarlike  and  hates  gymnastics ;  still  another, 
who  is  inclined  to  philosophy  and  has  spirit,  will  have  the 
temper  of  a  guardian,  and  another  not.  Was  not  the  selection  of 
the  male  guardians  determined  by  differences  of  this  sort?" 

"Yes,  Socrates." 

"Men  and  women  alike  possess  the  qualities  which  make 
a  guardian.  They  differ  only  in  their  comparative  strength 
or  weakness.  Moreover,  those  women  who  have  high  qualities 
are  to  be  selected  as  the  companions  and  colleagues  of  men 
with  similar  qualities  whom  they  resemble  in  capacity  and 
character.  For  the  same  natures  ought  to  have  the  same 
pursuits.  The  law  which  we  have  enacted  is  agreeable  to  nature 
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and  therefore  not  an  impossibility  or  mere  aspiration.  The 
contrary  practice  which  prevails  at  present  is,  in  reality,  a 
violation  of  nature." 

"That  is  true." 

"We  must  now  consider  whether  our  proposals  are  the  most 
beneficial.  You  will  admit  that  the  same  education  which  makes 
a  man  a  good  guardian  will  make  a  woman  a  good  guardian. 
This  will  be  true  since  their  original  nature  is  the  same.  Would 
you  also  say  that  all  men  are  equal  in  excellence,  or  is  one  man 
better  than  another!" 

"The  latter,"  he  replied. 

"In  the  commonwealth  which  we  were  founding,  whom  do 
you  conceive  to  be  the  more  nearly  perfect  menf  Is  it  the 
guardians  who  have  been  brought  up  on  our  model  system,  or 
the  cobblers  whose  education  has  been  cobbling?" 

"What  a  ridiculous  question!" 

"You  have  answered  me,"  I  replied.  "And  we  may  say  that 
our  guardians  are  the  best  of  citizens  and  that  their  wives  will 
be  the  best  of  women.  Thus,  we  have  made  an  enactment  not 
only  possible,  but  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial,  to  the  state. 
So  let  the  wives  of  our  guardians  strip — for  their  virtue  will 
be  their  robe — and  let  them  share  in  the  toils  of  war  and  in  the 
defense  of  their  country.  Only  in  the  distribution  of  labors  are 
the  lighter  to  be  assigned  to  the  women,  who  are  the  weaker 
natures.  In  other  respects  the  duties  of  men  and  women  are 
to  be  the  same.  As  for  the  man  who  laughs  at  naked  women 
exercising  their  bodies  from  the  best  of  motives,  in  his  laughter 
he  is  plucking  a  fruit  of  unripe  wisdom.  He  is  himself  ignorant 
of  what  he  is  about.  For  that  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  best  of 
sayings,  that  'the  useful  is  the  noble  and  the  hurtful  is 
the  base.'" 

Community  of  Wives  and  CMLdren 

"We  have  now  escaped  one  difficulty  in  our  law  about 
women.  The  wave  has  not  swallowed  us  up  alive  for  enacting 
that  the  guardians  of  each  sex  should  have  all  their  pursuits 
in  common.  But  a  greater  wave  is  coming  which  may  drown  us. 
You  will  not  think  much  of  this  one  which  we  have  escaped, 
when  you  see  the  next." 
"Go  on,  Socrates,  let  me  see." 
"The  law,"  I  said,  "which  is  the  sequel  to  aU  that  has 
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preceded,  is  to  this  effect :  The  wives  of  our  guardians  are  to 
be  held  in  common,  and  their  children  are  to  be  held  in  com- 
mon, and  no  parent  is  to  know  his  own  child,  nor  any  child  his 
parent. * ' 

"Yes,7'  he  said,  "that  is  a  much  greater  wave  than  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  utility,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  such 
a  law,  is  far  more  questionable.7' 

"I  think  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  very  great 
utility  of  having  wives  and  children  in  common.  The  possibility, 
however,  is  quite  another  matter,  and  will  be  disputed." 

"I  think  that  a  good  many  doubts  may  be  raised  about  both. " 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I  submit  to  the  fate  that  I  must  argue  both. 
Yet  grant  me  a  little  favor— the  assumption  that  the  possibility 
of  the  proposal  is  proved.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  inquire  how 
the  rulers  will  carry  out  these  arrangements.  I  shall  demon- 
strate that  our  plan,  if  executed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  state  and  to  the  guardians.  Hereafter,  we  shall  consider 
the  question  of  possibility. ' ? 

"I  have  no  objection.  Proceed." 

"You  have  selected  the  guardians  and  auxiliaries  and  will 
now  select  the  women  and  give  them  to  these  citizens.  The 
women  must  be  as  far  as  possible  of  like  natures  with  them, 
and  they  must  live  in  common  houses  and  meet  at  common 
meals.  None  of  them  will  have  anything  especially  his  or  her 
own.  They  will  be  together,  will  be  brought  up  together,  and 
will  associate  at  gymnastic  exercises.  Thus,  they  will  be  drawn 
by  a  necessity  of  their  natures  to  have  intercourse  with  each 
other.  Necessity  is  not  too  strong  a  word,  I  think." 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "necessity,  not  geometrical,  but  another 
sort,  which  lovers  know  and  which  is  far  more  convincing." 

"True,  and  this,  Grlaucon,  like  all  the  rest,  must  proceed  in 
an  orderly  fashion.  In  a  city  of  the  blessed,  licentiousness  is 
an  unholy  thing  which  the  rulers  will  forbid.  Clearly,  the  next 
thing  will  be  to  make  matrimony  sacred  in  the  highest  degree. 
What  is  most  beneficial  will  be  deemed  sacred.  Accordingly, 
how  can  marriage  be  made  most  beneficial?  I  beseech  you,  who 
are  a  lover  of  animals,  to  tell  me  how  you  attend  to  their  pair- 
ing and  "breeding?" 

"Why,  in  the  first  place,  breeding  is  done  from  the  best  only, 
which  are  of  proper  age.  This  prevents  deterioration." 

"G-ood  heavens,  my  dear  friend!  What  consummate  skill 
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will  our  rulers  need,  since  the  same  principle  holds  of  the 
human  species !  Thus,  the  principle  must  be  laid  down  that  the 
hest  of  either  sex  should  be  united  with  the  best  as  often,  and 
the  inferior  with  the  inferior,  as  seldom  as  possible.  Likewise, 
they  should  rear  the  offspring  of  the  one  sort  of  union,  but 
not  of  the  other.  That  is,  if  the  flock  is  to  be  maintained  in  the 
best  possible  condition.  Now  these  goings  on  must  be  a  secret 
which  only  the  rulers  know.  Otherwise  there  is  danger  that 
rebellion  may  break  out." 

"Very  true." 

"Had  we  not  better  appoint  certain  festivals  at  which  we 
bring  together  the  brides  and  bridegrooms  and  have  sacrifices 
offered!  The  number  of  weddings  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rulers,  whose  aim  will  be  to  preserve 
the  average  of  population.  Also,  we  shall  have  to  invent  some 
ingenious  kind  of  lots  which  the  less  worthy  may  draw  on 
each  occasion  of  our  bringing  them  together.  I  think,  too,  that 
our  braver  and  better  youths,  besides  their  other  honors  and 
rewards,  might  have  greater  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  women  given  to  them.  Their  bravery  will  be  a  reason  why 
such  fathers  ought  to  have  as  many  sons  as  possible. ' f 

"To  be  sure,"  he  retorted. 

"The  proper  officers  will  take  the  offspring  of  the  good 
parents  to  the  fold  and  will  there  deposit  them  with  nurses  who 
dwell  in  a  separate  quarter.  But  the  offspring  of  the  inferior,  or 
the  deformed  offspring  of  the  better  will  be  put  away  in  some 
mysterious  unknown  place." 

"Yes,  that  must  be  done  if  the  breed  of  the  guardians  is  to 
be  kept  pure." 

"The  greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  that  no  mother 
recognizes  her  child.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that  the  process 
of  suckling  shall  not  be  protracted  too  long.  Tinder  our  plan, 
mothers  will  have  no  getting  up  at  night  or  other  trouble. 
They  will  hand  over  all  this  sort  of  thing  to  the  nurses  and 
attendants." 

"Socrates,  you  certainly  suppose  the  wives  of  our  guardians 
to  have  a  fine  and  easy  time  of  it  when  they  are  having 
children." 

"Why,"  said  I,  "and  so  they  ought.  Meanwhile  we  were 
saying  that  the  parents  should  be  in  the  prime  of  life.  A  woman 
at  twenty  years  of  age  may  begin  to  bear  children  to  the  state 
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and  continue  until  forty.  A  man  may  begin  at  twenty-five, 
when  he  has  passed  the  point  at  which  the  pulse  of  life  beats 
quickest,  and  continue  to  beget  children  until  he  is  fifty-five." 

"Certainly,  both  in  men  and  women  those  years  are  the 
prime  of  physical  as  well  as  intellectual  vigor." 

"Anyone  above  or  below  the  prescribed  ages  who  takes  part 
in  the  public  hymeneals  shall  be  said  to  have  done  an  unholy 
thing.  Such  participation  is  very  unlike  the  sacrifices  and 
prayers  which  will  be  offered  at  each  hymeneal  by  the  people 
and  their  priests,  that  the  new  generation  may  be  better  and 
more  useful.  The  child  who  is  of  parents  above  or  below  the 
prescribed  ages  will  be  the  offspring  of  darkness  and  strange 
lust.  The  same  law  will  likewise  apply  to  any  of  those  within 
the  prescribed  age  limits  who  form,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
rulers,  a  connection  with  any  woman.  We  shall  say  that  he  is 
raising  up  a  bastard  to  the  state,  uncertified  and  uncon- 
secrated." 

"Very  true,"  he  replied. 

"This  applies,  however,  only  to  those  who  are  within  the 
specified  age  for  begetting.  After  that,  we  allow  them  to  range 
at  will  except  that  a  man  or  a  woman  may  not  marry  a  dose 
relative.  All  this  we  grant  only  when  the  permission  is  accom- 
panied with  strict  orders  to  prevent  any  embryo  which  may 
eome  into  being  from  seeing  the  light.  If  any  force  a  way  to 
the  birth,  the  parents  must  understand  that  the  offspring  of 
such  a  union  cannot  be  maintained,  and  must  arrange 
accordingly," 

"That,  also,"  Glaucon  said,  "is  a  reasonable  proposition. 
But  how  will  they  know  who  are  fathers  and  daughters,  and 
so  on?" 

"The  candidates  for  matrimony  will  never  know  their 
children  nor  will  the  children  know  their  parents  or  any  other 
relative.  The  way  will  be  this.  Dating  from  the  day  of  the 
hymeneal,  all  children  who  are  born  in  the  seventh  and  tenth 
month  afterwards  are  brother  and  sister.  They  have  in  com- 
mon as  mothers  and  fathers  all  who  were  married  at  that 
hymeneal.  Such  is  the  plan,  Glaucon,  according  to  which  the 
guardians  of  our  state  are  to  have  their  wives  and  families 
in  common.  Now  you  would  have  the  argument  show  that  this 
community  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  our  polity,  and  also 
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that  nothing  can  be  better — would  you  not?" 

"Yes,  certainly/' 

"Well,  then,  can  there  be  any  greater  evil  than  discord, 
distraction,  and  plurality  where  unity  ought  to  reign?  By  con- 
trast, is  there  any  greater  good  than  the  bond  of  unity!  There 
is  always  unity  where  there  is  community  of  pleasures  and 
pains — where  all  the  citizens  are  glad  or  grieved  on  the  same 
occasions  of  joy  and  sorrow.  Differences,  however,  commonly 
originate  in  a  disagreement  about  those  things  which  are  im- 
plied by  the  terms  'mine'  and  'not  mine/  'Ms'  and  'not  Ms.7 
And  is  not  the  best-ordered  state  that  in  which  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  apply  the  terms  'mine'  and  'not  mine'  in 
the  same  way  to  the  same  thing?" 

"Very  true,"  he  replied.  "In  the  best-ordered  state  there 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  this  common  feeling  which  yon 
describe. ? ' 

'  'It  is  now  time  for  us  to  return  to  our  state  and  see  whether 
it  or  some  other  form  is  most  in  accordance  with  these  funda- 
mental principles.  You  know  that  in  other  states  rulers  speak 
of  some  of  their  colleagues  as  being  their  friends.  Their  friends 
they  regard  as  those  in  whom  they  have  an  interest,  and  the 
others  as  strangers  in  whom  they  have  no  interest.  But  would 
any  of  our  guardians  think  or  speak  of  any  other  guardian  as 
a  stranger!" 

"Certainly  not,  Socrates.  Everyone  whom  a  guardian  meets 
will  be  regarded  by  him  as  friend  and  kin." 

"Capital,"  I  said,  "for  then  in  our  city  the  language  of 
harmony  and  concord  will  be  more  often  heard  than  in  any 
other.  And  it  will  not  be  heard  in  name  only.  When  anyone  is 
well  or  ill,  the  uiversal  word  in  the  state  will  be  'with  me  it  is 
well'  or  'it  is  ill.'  There  is  a  reason  for  this,  over  and  above 
the  general  constitution  of  the  state.  It  is  that  the  guardians 
will  have  a  community  of  women  and  children.  And  this  unity 
of  feeling  we  admit  to  be  the  greatest  good." 

"Of  that  we  can  be  most  sure." 

"This  agrees  with  the  other  principle  which  we  were 
affirming— that  the  guardians  are  not  to  have  any  property. 
For  we  intended  them  to  preserve  their  true  characters^  as 
guardians.  Community  of  property  and  community  of  families, 
as  I  am  saying,  will  tend  to  make  both  auxiliaries  and  rulers 
more  truly  guardians.  They  will  not  tear  the  city  in  pieces 
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by  differing  about  fmine>  and  'not  mine.7  No  man  will  drag 
any  acquisition  of  his  into  a  separate  house  of  his  own,  where 
he  has  a  separate  wife  and  children  and  private  pleasures  aoid 
pains.  Rather,  all  will  be  affected  as  far  as  may  be  by  the 
same  pleasures  and  pains,  because  all  are  of  one  opinion  about 
what  is  near  and  dear  to  them.  Therefore,  aU  will  tend  toward 
a  common  end." 

"I  agree/7  Glaucon  replied. 

"And  as  our  citizens  have  nothing  but  their  persons  to  call 
their  own,  they  will  be  delivered  from  all  those  ^quarrels  of 
which  money,  children,  or  relations  are  the  occasion.  Neither 
will  trials  for  assault  or  insult  ever  be  likely  to  occur  among 
them,  because  the  laws  will  help  the  citizens  to  keep  the  peace 
with  one  another.  As  the  guardians  will  never  quarrel  among 
themselves,  there  is  no  danger  of  the  rest  of  the  city's  being 
divided  either  against  them,  or  against  one  another. " 

"Obviously,  there  will  be  no  want  of  peace." 

"I  hardly  like  even  to  mention  the  little  meannesses  of  which 
they  will  be  rid,  for  these  are  beneath  notice.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  flattery  of  the  rich  by  the  poor,  and  all  the  pains  and 
pangs  which  men  experience  in  bringing  up  a  family—finding 
money  to  buy  necessities  for  their  household,  borrowing  and 
then  repudiating,  getting  how  they  can,  and  giving  the  money 
into  the  hands  of  women  and  slaves  to  keep.  The  many  kinds  of 
evil  which  people  suffer  in  this  way  are  mean  and  obvious 
enough." 

"A  man  has  no  need  of  eyes  to  perceive  that." 

"From  all  these  evils  our  guardians  will  be  delivered.  Their 
lives  will  be  more  blessed  than  the  lives  of  Olympic  victors. 
These  victors  are  deemed  happy  in  receiving  a  part  only  of  the 
blessedness  which  is  secured  to  our  worthiest  citizens.  This  I 
say  because  the  victory  which  the  guardians  have  won  is  the 
salvation  of  the  whole  state ;  and  the  crown  with  which  they 
and  their  children  are  crowned  is  the  fullness  of  all  that  life 
needs." 

"Yes,  Socrates,  glorious  are  their  rewards." 

"I  ought  here  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  elsewhere,  that  if 
any  guardian  fails  to  follow  this  pattern,  then  he  will  cease  to 
be  a  guardian.  But  what  if  he  is  not  content  with  this  safe  and 
harmonious  life,  which,  in  our  judgment  is  of  all  lives  the  best  1 
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Suppose,  becoming  infatuated  by  some  youthful  conceit  of 
happiness  which  gets  into  his  head  he  seeks  to  appropriate  the 
whole  state  to  himself.  Then  he  will  have  to  learn  how  wisely 
Hesiod  spoke  when  he  said,  'Half  is  more  than  the  whole/  " 

"If  such  an  unfortunate  guardian  were  to  consult  me,  I 
should  say  to  him,  'Stay  where  you  are,  when  you  have  the  of- 
fer of  such  a  life/  " 

"There  is  no  difficulty, "  I  went  on,  "in  seeing-  how  war  will 
be  carried  on.  The  women  will,  of  course,  go  on  expeditions. 
They  will  take  with  them  any  of  the  children  who  are  strong 
enough.  After  the  manner  of  the  artisan's  child,  they  may 
then  look  on  at  the  work  which  they  will  have  to  do  when  they 
are  grown  up.  Besides  looking  on,  they  will  have  to  be  of  use 
in  war  by  helping  their  elders.  The  children  will,  to  be  sure, 
be  kept  out  of  danger,  insofar  as  it  is  possible.  If  there  is  dan- 
ger, however,  children  at  times  must  face  it.  This  disadvantage 
will  be  justified  by  the  beneficial  nature  of  such  experience, 
which  will  make  them  better  soldiers  later  on. 

"Next,  as  to  war,  I  should  be  inclined  to  propose  that  the 
soldier  who  leaves  his  rank,  throws  away  his  arms  or  is  guilty 
of  any  other  act  of  cowardice  should  be  degraded  to  the  class 
of  husbandman  or  artisan.  What  do  you  think? " 

"By  all  means,  I  should  say  so.73 

"Contrarily,  the  hero  who  has  distinguished  himself  shall 
first  receive  honor  from  his  youthful  comrades.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  go  further  and  say:  'Let  no  one  whom  he  has  a 
mind  to  kiss  refuse  to  be  kissed  by  him  while  the  expedition 
lasts. '  And  when  a  man  dies  gloriously  in  war,  we  shall  say  that 
he  is  of  the  golden  race.  In  ages  to  come  we  will  still  revere  Ms 
kind  and  kneel  before  their  sepulchres. 

"Next,  our  soldiers  should  not  enslave  any  conquered  enemy 
who  may  be  of  the  Greek  states.  Neither  should  they  devastate 
the  lands  nor  burn  the  homes  of  such  an  enemy.  Were  this  done, 
the  danger  would  be  that  our  whole  race  may  one  day  fall  under 
the  yoke  of  the  barbarians/' 

"To  spare  fellow  Greeks  is  infinitely  better,  and  a  law  must 
be  passed  to  that  effect." 

"As  to  the  slain/'  I  said,  "ought  the  conquerors  to  take 
anything  but  their  armor?  There  is  illiberally  and  avarice 
in  robbing  a  corpse.  Also,  there  is  a  degree  of  meanness  and 
womanishness  in  making  an  enemy  of  the  dead  body  when  the 
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real  enemy  has  flown  away,  leaving  only  Ms  fighting  gear  be- 
hind him/' 

Possibility  of  an  Ideal  State 

"We  most  certainly  should  not  permit  this  sort  of  thing. 
But  I  must  say,  Socrates,  that  if  yon  are  allowed  to  go  on  this 
way,  you  will  entirely  forget  the  other  question  which  at  the 
commencement  of  this  discussion  you  thrust  aside:  'Is  such 
an  order  of  things  possible,  and  how,  if  at  all! '  I  am  quite  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  the  plan  which  you  propose,  if  only  feas- 
ible, would  do  all  sorts  of  good  to  the  state/' 

"If  I  loiter  for  a  moment,  you  must  have  no  mercy  and 
instantly  make  a  raid  upon  me,"  I  said.  "I  have  hardly  es- 
caped the  first  and  second  waves.  And  now  you  seemjnot^to  be 
aware  that  you  are  bringing  upon  me  the  third,  which  is  the 
greatest  and  heaviest.  Let  me  begin  by  reminding  you  that 
we  found  our  way  hither  in  the  search  after  justice  and  in- 
justice." 

' '  True, ' '  he  replied,  ' '  but  what  of  that  ? ' ' 

"I  was  only  going  to  ask  this:  Are  we  to  require  that  the 
just  man  should  in  nothing  fall  short  of  Absolute  Justice?  Or 
may  we  be  satisfied  with  an  approximation — the  attainment  in 
him  of  a  higher  degree  of  justice  than  is  to  be  found  in  other 
men?" 

"The  approximation  will  be  enough,  Socrates." 

"We  were  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  Absolute  Justice  and 
the  character  of  the  perfectly  just,  and  into  injustice,  and  the 
character  of  the  perfectly  unjust.  This  was  in  order  that  we 
might  have  an  ideal.  We  were  to  look  at  these  to  judge  of  our 
own  happiness  and  unhappiness  according  to  the  standards 
which  they  exhibit,  and  the  degree  to  which  we  resembled  them. 
We  were  not  looking  at  them  with  any  view  to  showing  that 
they  could  exist  in  fact.  Likewise,  we  were  creating  an  ideal 
of  a  perfect  state.  Is  our  theory,  then,  a  worse  theory  because 
we  are  unable  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  city's  being  ordered 
in  the  manner  described?" 

"Surely  not" 

"Then  you  must  not  insist  on  my  proving  that  the  actual 
state  will  in  every  respect  coincide  with  the  ideal.  If  we  can 
only  discover  how  a  city  may  be  governed  approximately  as 
we  proposed,  you  will  admit  that  we  have  discovered  the  pos- 
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sibility  which  you  demand.  With  this  we  should  be  contented. 
I  am  sure  that  I  would  be  contented !  Will  not  you!" 

"Yes  indeed,  Socrates. " 

"Let  me  next  endeavor  to  show  what  that  fault  is  in  states 
which  causes  their  present  maladministration,  I  would  also 
show  what  the  least  change  is  which  will  enable  states  to  pass 
into  the  truer  form.  I  think  that  there  might  be  a  reform  of  the 
state  if  only  one  change  were  made.  This  change,  though  pos- 
sible, is  not  easy.  And  now  I  go  to  meet  that  which  I  liken  to 
the  greatest  of  the  waves.  Yet,  the  word  shall  be  spoken,  even 
though  the  wave  break  and  drown  me  in  laughter  and  dishonor. 
Do  you  mark  my  words  V9 

"Proceed,  Socrates.'9 

"This  is  the  word  I  would  speak:  Until  philosophers  are 
kings,  or  the  kings  and  princes  of  this  world  have  the  spirit 
and  power  of  philosophy;  until  political  greatness  and  wisdom 
meet  in  one  ruler,  and  those  commoner  natures  who  pursue 
either  attribute  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  are  compelled 
to  stand  aside,  cities  ivill  never  have  rest  from  their  evils — no, 
nor  the  human  race,  as  I  believe.  Then  only  w&l  this  our  state 
have  a  possibility  of  life  and  behold  the  light  of  day." 
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INTRODUCTION 

Socrates  must  explain  to  whom  he  refers  when  he  speaks  of 
philosophers  who  are  to  be  kings,  and  what  sort  of  natures 
they  must  have.  These  men  recognize  the  existence  of  abstract 
Ideas  such  as  Justice,  Beauty,  and  the  Good,  which,  in  their 
varied  combinations,  appear  to  be  many,  but  in  reality  are 
one.  They  are  the  perfected  ones  who  alone  have  knowledge. 
What  they  see  is  the  true  vision  of  Absolute  Ideas.  Others 
hear  sounds  and  see  colors,  understanding  their  uses  in  the 
arts,  but  they  do  not  attain  to  the  true  vision.  They  do  not 
have  the  light  of  knowledge,  but  merely  the  mist  of  opinion. 
What  they  see  is  only  a  dream. 

Then  shall  the  philosophers  or  the  many  be  rulers  in  the 
ideal  state?  Who  can  doubt  that  it  should  be  the  former,  if 
they  have  the  other  qualities  required  of  a  good  ruler f  Inas- 
much as  they  are  lovers  of  the  truth,  their  meaner  desires  are 
dissevered  from  their  souls  in  the  interests  of  knowledge.  They 
become  spectators  of  all  time  and  of  all  existence.  In  the  mag- 
nitude of  their  contemplation,  the  life  span  of  men  is  as  noth- 
ing; nor  is  death  fearful  to  them.  They  are  social  and  gra- 
cious, free  from  cowardice  and  arrogance,  always  poised 
through  the  balance  of  their  well-regulated  minds. 

Here  Adeimantus  interposes  a  thought.  Some  feel  that  those 
who  make  philosophy  the  business  of  their  lives  generally 
turn  out  to  be  rogues  if  they  are  bad  men,  and  useless  men  if 
they  are  good.  Socrates'  surprising  answer  is,  "I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  anyone  who  says  this  is  quite  right. "  Then,  by 
the  parable  of  the  captain  and  the  mutinous  sailors,  he  pro- 
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ceeds  to  explain  that  the  people  are  to  blame  for  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  philosopher,  because  they  do  not  accept  him. 

The  people,  however,  are  not  the  worst  enemies  of  philoso- 
phy. She  is  more  dishonored  by  her  own  sons  who,  when  cor- 
rupted by  the  world  and  its  opinions,  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
litter  rogues.  This  germination  of  corruption  in  their  natures 
is  possible  because  philosophers  are  rare  beings.  Those  who 
are  potentially  the  best  of  human  characters  will  turn  out 
worst,  if  they  fall  into  an  unsuitable  environment.  On  the  con- 
trary, weaker  natures  seldom,  if  ever,  do  either  any  consider- 
able good  or  harm.  Thus,  the  philosopher  is  either  the  best  or 
the  worst  of  men.  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  philosopher  will  not 
yield  to  public  opinion,  there  follows  the  gentle  compulsion  of 
exile  or  death.  What  character  can  overcome  the  strength  of 
public  opinion  in  such  a  contest!  There  may  be  some  greater 
characters  who  are  exceptions  and  who,  with  the  aid  of  God, 
may  be  saved. 

There  is  also  another  evil.  Because  the  world  does  not  like 
to  lose  the  gifted  nature,  it  flatters  the  young  apprentice  to 
philosophy  into  a  magnificent  opinion  of  his  own  capacity.  He 
will  not  listen  if,  at  this  instant,  a  friend  gently  suggests 
that  he  is  a  fool  and  in  need  of  understanding.  Thus,  philosophy 
is  deserted  by  her  natural  sons  and  protectors,  while  vulgar 
little  minds  take  up  philosophy  and  dishonor  it.  Few  are  the 
genuine  philosophers,  and  these  stand  aloof  and  seek  to  pre- 
serve their  own  innocence. 

Which  of  the  existing  states  is  suited  to  philosophy?  Socra- 
tes answers,  not  one  of  them.  Philosophy  is  like  some  exotic 
seed  degenerating  in  a  strange  soil.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  present  mode  of  philosophic  study — students  picking 
up  a  little  philosophy  in  early  youth,  but  never  mastering  the 
real  difficulty,  which,  is  dialectic.  But  if  the  ideal  state  can  be 
realized,  it  will  provide  a  haven  for  philosophy.  In  the  ideal 
state  the  public  will  have  a  different  opinion  of  philosophy, 
if  it  is  gently  entreated  and  taught  to  appreciate  the  philoso- 
pher's true  nature.  Hence,  while  our  state  will  be  difficult  to 
create,  yet  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  might  be  accomplished.  If 
but  one  son  of  a  king  were  ever  to  be  a  philosopher,  or  a  phi- 
losopher to  become  a  king,  he  might  bring  the  ideal  state  into 
existence. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  the  education  of  the  ruler-guardians? 
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The  necessary  elements  of  philosophic  personality  are  difficult 
to  establish  in  human  nature.  Intelligence  and  spirit  are  not 
often  combined  with  steadiness.  And  the  stolid,  fearless  nature 
is  often  averse  £o  intellectual  toil  Yet,  of  all  men,  the  phi- 
losopher-guardian must  not  faint  in  the  search  after  greater 
understanding.  If  he  does,  he  will  never  reach  that  higher  re- 
gion of  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  which  is  above  the  four  virtues. 

Our  guardians  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Good,  for  with- 
out it  no  man  has  any  real  knowledge,  possession,  or  profit  in 
anything.  To  acquire  an  awareness  of  this  supreme  principle 
is  the  final  step  in  education.  And  to  possess  a  complete  com- 
prehension of  it  is  the  ultimate  aim  of  education. 

But  what  is  this  Good?  Socrates  cannot  exactly  say.  Instead, 
he  offers  an  analogy.  The  Good  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  intellectual  world  as  the  sun  stands  to  the  visible  world. 
Moreover,  this  Idea  of  the  Good,  like  the  sun?  is  the  cause  of 
growth.  It  is  likewise  the  author  of  knowledge  and  of  being, 
although  it  is  greater  than  either  in  dignity  and  in  power.  In 
another  analogy,  Socrates  would  have  us  visualize  the  Good 
through  the  figure  of  a  divided  line.  Here  a  line  is  divided  into 
four  segments  corresponding  to  the  four  faculties  of  the  soul: 
reason,  understanding,  opinion,  and  the  perception  of  shad- 
ows. Bach  faculty  is  capable  of  that  conception  of  truth  which 
corresponds  to  its  own  nature.  The  first  two  faculties  are  con- 
cerned with  the  invisible  world  of  the  Good,  and  the  last  two 
with  the  visible  world  of  physical  phenomena. 

At  this  point,  Socrates  introduces  the  famous  allegory  of 
the  cave,  which  symbolizes  the  mundane  world  from  which  man 
must  be  released  by  understanding.  For  those  who  have  seen 
the  light,  how  worthless  are  the  understanding  and  the  honors 
of  this  cave.  Yet,  the  men  of  the  cave  will  put  any  one  to  death 
whom  they  discover  trying  to  free  any  of  the  fellows  of  the 
cave.  Nevertheless,  this  way  upward  and  out  of  the  cave  is 
the  way  of  knowledge.  And  in  the  world  of  knowledge,  the 
Idea  of  the  Good  is  revealed  as  the  author  of  beauty  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  the  lord  of  light  here  on  earth,  and  of  true  under- 
standing in  the  other  world.  He  who  comprehends  this,  under- 
stands the  relation  of  the  shadows  of  this  world  to  the  real 
substance  of  the  higher  world. 

Because  intelligence  has  a  divine  life  which  is  indestructible, 
those  having  intelligence  are  most  likely  to  ascend  to  a  con- 
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scions  association  with  the  Good,  These  are  to  be  chosen  as 
guardians,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  re- 
gion of  light.  They  must  go  down  again  among  the  captives  in 
the  cave  and  show  them  the  light  by  participating  in  their 
labors  and  sharing  their  honors.  This  will  be  the  salvation  of 
the  state. 

The  next  problem  is  how  the  good  ruler  is  to  be  educated. 
This  raises  the  question:  What  is  the  way  from  darkness  to 
light?  The  way  is  philosophy,  which  is  the  conversion  of  the 
soul  from  night  to  day,  from  becoming  to  being.  And  what 
training  will  draw  the  soul  upward!  The  first  study  must  be 
that  primary  science  of  which  all  the  other  sciences  partake, 
namely,  mathematics.  All  number  has  an  elevating  eff ect,  since 
it  raises  the  mind  out  of  the  flux  of  generation  to  the  contem- 
plation of  Being.  Still,  it  must  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  and  not  that  of  a  shopkeeper.  Its  concern  is  not 
visible  objects  but  abstract  truth.  Let  the  second  branch  of 
education,  then,  be  geometry,  which  assists  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  compelling  the  mind  to  look  at 
Being  rather  than  at  generation.  A  third  branch  of  learning 
shall  be  astronomy,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

These  sciences,  however,  are  only  the  prelude  to  the  highest 
branch,  which  is  dialectic,  or  true  reasoning.  Dialectic  is  the 
music  of  the  intellectual  world.  This  faculty,  withdrawing  from 
the  world  of  sense,  rests  only  when  it  reaches  the  end  of  the 
intellectual  world.  Here,  having  arrived  by  pure  intellect,  it 
ceaselessly  elevates  the  soul  to  the  Idea  of  the  Good.  To  all 
who  do  not  know  dialectic,  existence  is  but  a  sleepy  dream,  an 
experience  wherein  many  a  man  is  in  his  grave  before  he  is 
well  awake. 

At  the  age  of  twenty,  a  selection  of  the  most  promising  stu- 
dents must  be  made.  These  will  study  the  sciences,  bringing 
them  into  relation  with  each  other  and  with  Being.  At  thirty, 
a  still  narrower  selection  will  be  made  from  those  disciples 
who  are  able  to  withdraw  from  the  world  of  sense.  The  danger 
at  this  point  is  great,  because  the  young  student  is  subject  to 
many  temptations.  Every  possible  care  must  be  taken  that  our 
thirty-year  old  pupils  may  not  require  pity.  The  years  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  will  be  allowed  for  philosophy.  FoEowing 
thirty-five,  the  student  must  for  the  next  fifteen  years  go  down 
into  the  cave  of  everyday  life  to  aid  his  fellow  men  and  to  gain 
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experience.  At  fifty,  he  will  return  with  his  eyes  uplifted  to 
the  Idea  of  the  Good,  and  order  his  life  after  that  pattern.  If 
necessary,  he  must  take  his  turn  at  the  helm  of  state.  Finally, 
when  his  time  comes,  he  shall  depart  in  peace  to  the  islands  of 
the  blest  and  be  honored,  but  not  before.  The  rule  of  such  good 
men  will  bring  equal  happiness  to  all  citizens  of  the  state. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  our  ideal  state  need  not  be  a 
mere  aspiration.  "Whenever  there  shall  arise  such  philosopher- 
kings  as  have  been  described,  who  are  the  servants  of  justice 
only,  the  ideal  state  will  cease  to  be  a  dream  and  will  become 
a  reality. 


CHAPTEE  IV 
THE  PHILOSOPHER-KING  EXILES 


Only  Philosophers  Know  Truth 

"Numerous  persons,  I  think,  will  contend  that  my  proposal 
is  extravagant.  Therefore,  if  there  is  to  be  a  chance  of  our 
escaping  their  wrath,  we  must  explain  to  them  whom  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  philosophers  are  to  rule  in  the  state.  We 
shall  then  be  able  to  defend  ourselves.  Some  natures  will  be 
discovered  who  ought  to  study  philosophy  and  to  be  leaders 
in  the  state.  Others,  who  are  not  born  to  be  philosophers,  are 
meant  to  be  followers  rather  than  leaders. " 

"Now  then,  Socrates,  for  a  definition,"  said  Glaticon. 

"Follow  me,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  in  some  way  or  other  be 
able  to  give  you  a  satisfactory  explanation.  May  we  not  say 
that  the  philosopher  is  a  lover  of  the  whole  of  wisdom,  and 
not  of  a  part  only!  Furthermore,  lyodlQLJ^^ — 
especially  in  youth,  when  he  has  no  power  of  judging  what  is 
good  and  whafjjy^ 

edge.  Only  he  who  has  a  taste  for  every  sort  of  knowledge,  who 
is  curious  to  learn  and  is  never  satisfied,  may  justly  be  termed 
a  philosopher.  Am  I  not  right t" 

"If  curiosity  makes  a  philosopher, "  Glaucon  replied,  "you 
will  find  many  a  strange  being  with  a  title  to  the  name.  All 
lovers  of  sights  have  a  delight  in  learning  and  must  therefore 
be  included.  Are  we  to  maintain  that  all  these,  as  well  as  the 
professors  of  quite  minor  arts,  are  philosophers?" 

"Certainly  not,'7 1  replied,  "for  they  are  only  an  imitation. 
True  philosophers  are  those  who  love  the  vision  of  Truth,  The 
lovers  of  sounds  and  sights  are,  as  I  conceive,  fond  of  fine 
tones,  colors,  forms,  and  all  the  artificial  products  that  are 
made  out  of  them.  Their  minds,  however,  are  incapable  of 
seeing  or  loving  Absolute  Beauty.  Few  are  they  who  are  able 
to  attain  to  the  sight  of  this.  And  if  one  has  a  sense  of  beauti- 
ful things,  but  no  sense  of  Absolute  Beauty,  or  is  nnable  to 
follow  another  who  tries  to  lead  him  to  a  knowledge  of  that 
Beauty — of  such  a  one  I  ask,  'Is  he  awake  or  in  a  dream  only?' 
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Reflect!  He  is  a  dreamer.  And  is  not  the  dreamer,  whether 
sleeping  or  awake,  one  who  likens  dissimilar  things,  putting 
the  copy  in  place  of  the  real  object!" 

"I  should  certainly  say  that  such  a  one  is  a  dr earner. " 

"Now  take  the  case  of^the  other,  who  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  Absolute  Beauty.  He  is  able  to  distinguish  the  Idea 
from  the  objects  which  participate  in  the  Idea.  He  neither  puts 
the  objects  in  the  place  of  the  Idea,  nor  the  Idea  in  the  place  of 
the  objects.  He  is  not  a  dreamer,  but  is  awake.  May  we  not 
say  that  the  mind  of  the  one  who  knows  the  idea  apart  from  the 
object  has  knowledge,  and  that  the  mind  of  the  other  has  opin- 
ion only?" 

"  Certainly." 

"But  suppose  that  the  latter  should  quarrel  with _ us  and 
dispute  our  statement.  Can  we  administer  some  soothing  cor- 
dial or  advice  to  him  without  revealing  that  there  is  sad  dis- 
order in  his  wits?  Come,  then,  and  let  us  think  of  something 
to  say  to  him.  We  shall  begin  by  asking  him  a  question:  'Does 
he  who  has  knowledge  know  something  or  nothing?'  You,  Glau- 
con,  must  answer  for  him. ? ' 

"I  answer  that  he  not  only  knows  something,  but  knows 
something  that  is,  for  no  one  can  know  that  which  is  not." 

"Very  good.  And  we  are  assured,  after  looking  at  the  mat- 
ter from  many  points  of  view,  that  Absolute  Being  is  or  may 
be  absolutely  known.  But  utter  not-Being  is  not  and  may  not 
be  known.  If,  however,  there  be  anything  which  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  both  to  be  and  not  to  be,  that  will  have  a  place  inter- 
mediate between  pure  Being  and  the  absolute  negation  of 
Being.  And  as  the  faculty  of  knowledge  corresponds  to  Being, 
and  the  faculty  of  ignorance  to  not-Being,  so  for  that  inter- 
mediate condition  between  Being  and  not-Being,  there  is  also 
a  corresponding  intermediate  faculty  between  ignorance  and 
"knowledge,  which  is  opinion." 

"Certainly,  Socrates,  for  opinion  is  that  with  which  we  are 
able  to  form  an  assumption.  No  reasonable  being  would  ever 
identify  opinion,  which  errs,  with  knowledge,  which  is  infalli- 
ble, or  with  not-Being,  which  is  unknowable. 

"An  excellent  answer,  for  Being  is  the  subject  matter  of 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  is  to^know  the  nature  of  Being, 
Ignorance,  however,  is  the  necessary  correlative  of  not-Being. 
Thus,  opinion  is  concerned  neither  with  Being  nor  with  not- 
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Being,  and  can  therefore  be  neither  ignorance  nor  knowledge. 
So,  I  suppose  that  opinion  appears  to  you  to  be  darker  than 
knowledge  but  lighter  than  ignorance!" 

"Both,  and  in  no  small  degree/7  he  said, 

*  <  This  being  so,  what  remains  to  be  discovered  is  the  ob- 
ject which  partakes  equally  of  the  nature  of  Being  and  ^not- 
Being.  I  would,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  gentleman  who  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  Absolute  or  unchangeable  Idea  of 
Beauty.  To  him  who  cannot  bear  to  be  told  that  the  Beautiful 
is  One,  and  the  Just  is  One,  or  that  anything  is  One,  I  would 
say:  '"Will  you  be  so  very  kind,  sir,  as  to  tell  us  whether,  of  all 
these  beautiful  things,  there  is  one  which  will  not  be  found 
ugly ;  or  of  the  just,  which  will  not  be  found  unjust ;  or  of  the 
holy,  one  which  will  not  also  be  unholy! " 

To  this  Glaucon  answered,  "He  will  reply,  'No,  the  beautiful 
will  in  some  point  of  view  be  found  ugly,  for  there  is  no  Abso- 
lute Beauty.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  rest.'  For  the  in- 
dividual objects  of  which  we  are  speaking  are  a  riddle.  Because 
they  have  a  double  sense,  you  cannot  fix  them  in  your  mind 
either  as  Being  or  not-Being  or  both  or  neither/7 

"  What  then,  Glaueon,  will  you  do  with  such  objects?  Should 
our  question  be  answered  in  this  manner?  Can  they  have  a 
better  place  than  between  Being  and  not-Being!  Clearly  they 
are  not  in  greater  light  ajid  existence  than  Being,  or  greater 
darkness  and  negation  than  not-Being.'1 

"That,  Socrates,  is  quite  true." 

<  <  Then  we  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the  many  Ideas  which 
the  multitude  entertain  about  the  beautiful  and  about  all  other 
things,  are  tossing  about  in  some  region  which  is  half-way  "be- 
tween pure  Being  and  pure  not-Being/We  have  also  agreed  that 
anything  of  this  kind  which  we  might  find  was  to  be  described 
as  matter  of  opinion  and  not  as  matter  of  knowledge.  Then 
those  who  see  the  many  beautiful,  yet  neither  see  Absolute 
Beauty  nor  can  follow  any  guide  pointing  the  way  thither; 
and  those  who  see  the  many  just,  yet  never  Absolute  Justice 
and  the  like — such  persons  may  be  said  to  have  opinion  but 
not  knowledge?  But  those  who  see  the  Absolute,  Eternal,  and 
Immutable  may  be  said  to  know,  and  not  to  have  opinion  only  t ' ' 

"That  cannot  be  denied. " 

"The  one  group  loves  and  embraces  the  subjects  of  knowl- 
edge, the  other  the  subjects  of  opinion.  This  latter  group,  as  I 
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dare  say  you  will  remember,  listened  to  sweet  sounds  and 
gazed  upon  fair  sights  and  colors,  but  would  not  tolerate  the 
existence  of  Absolute  Beauty.  Shall  we  then  be  guilty  of  any 
impropriety  in  calling  them  lovers  of  opinion  rather  than 
lovers  of  wisdom!  But  those  who  love  the  Absolute  and  Eternal 
Truth  in  each  thing  are  to  be  called  lovers  of  wisdom." 

The  Eider's  Character 

"Thus,  Glaucon,  after  the  argument  has  gone  a  weary  way, 
the  true  and  the  false  philosophers  have  appeared  in  view. 
Inasmuch  as  philosophers  are  able  to  grasp  the  Eternal  and 
Unchangeable,  while  those  who  wander  in  the  region  of  the 
many  and  the  variable  are  not,  I  must  ask  you  which  of  the 
two  classes  should  be  the  rulers  of  our  state.  It  is  obvious. 
Whichever  of  the  two  is  best  able  to  guard  the  laws  and  in- 
stitutions of  our  state.  Let  that  class  be  our  guardians.  Nei- 
ther can  there  be  any  question  that  the  guardian  who  is  to 
keep  anything  should  have  eyes.  How  would  those  who  are 
wanting  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  Being  of  each  thing,  and 
who  have  in  their  souls  no  clear  pattern  of  the  Absolute,  be 
able  to  order  the  laws  about  beauty,  goodness,  and  justice,  or 
to  guard  and  preserve  them?  Are  not  such  persons  simply 
blind!" 

* '  Truly, ? '  he  replied, ' i  they  are  much  in  that  condition. '  * 

" Shall  they  be  our  guardians  then?  There  are  others  who, 
besides  being  their  equals  in  experience,  do  not  fall  short  of 
them  in  any  particulars  of  virtue  and  also  know  the  very  Truth 
of  each  thing. n 

"  There  can  be  no  reason  for  choosing  those  who  have  no 
clear  pattern  of  the  Absolute  in  their  souls  and  rejecting  those 
who  have  this  greatest  of  all  great  qualities/' 

"Let  us  then,"  I  said,  "determine  how  far  our  guardians 
can  unite  this  and  the  other  excellences,  for  the  nature  of  the 
philosopher  has  to  be  ascertained.  Suppose  that  philosophical 
minds  always  desire  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  shows  them 
the  Eternal  Nature,  not  varying  as  a  result  of  generation  and 
corruption.  They  are  lovers  of  all  true  Being.  There  is  no  part 
whether  greater  or  less,  which  they  are  willing  to  renounce  as 
are  the  men  of  passion  and  ambition/' 

"True,"  replied  Glaucon. 
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"Furthermore,  if  they  are  what  we  were  describing,  there 
is  another  quality  which  they  also  possess,  namely,  truthful- 
ness. They  will  never  intentionally  receive  falsehood  into  their 
minds.  They  will  love  the  truth,  for  the  same  nature  can  never 
be  a  lover  of  wisdom  and  a  lover  of  falsehood.  He  whose  de- 
sires are  drawn  toward  knowledge  in  every  form  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pleasures  of  the  soul  and  will  hardly  feel  bodily 
pleasure.  I  mean  if  he  is  a  true  philosopher  and  not  a  sham 
one.  Such  a  one  is  sure  to  be  temperate  and  the  reverse  of  covet- 
ous. The  motives  which  make  another  man  desirous  of  hav- 
ing and  spending  have  no  place  in  his  character. ' y 

"That  is  most  certain, "  he  said. 

"Other  criteria  of  the  philosophical  nature  have  also  to  be 
considered.  There  should  be  no  secret  corner  of  illiberality. 
Nothing  can  be  more  antithetic  to  a  soul  which  is  ever  longing 
after  the  whole  of  things  both  divine  and  human  than  meanness. 
Such  magnanimity  of  mind  is  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all 
existence,  whereas  the  cowardly  and  mean  nature  has  no  part 
in  true  philosophy.  You  must  observe  whether  a  man  is  just 
and  gentle,  or  rude  and  unsociable.  These  are  the  signs  which 
distinguish  even  in  youth  the  philosophical  nature  from  the  un- 
philosophical." 

"All  that  you  say,  Socrates,  is  very  true.7' 

' '  There  are  yet  other  points  on  which  we  should  comment. 
He  will  take  pleasure  in  learning.  No  one  likes  that  which  gives 
him  pain  and  in  which,  after  much  toil,  he  makes  little  progress. 
Also,  one  who  forgets  cannot  be  ranked  among  genuine  philo- 
sophic natures,  for  if  he  labors  in  vain,  he  will  end  by  hating 
himself  and  his  fruitless  occupation.  Further,  we  must  try  to 
find  a  naturally  well-proportioned  and  gracious  mind  which 
moves  spontaneously  toward  the  true  Being  of  everything/' 

"  Undoubtedly I" 

"Well!  And  are  not  these  qualities  we  have  been  enumera- 
ting necessary  to  a  soul  which  is  to  have  a  full  participation  in 
Being?  Must  not  that  be  a  blameless  study  which  only  he  can 
pursue  who  is  gifted  with  good  memory,  is  quick  to  learn,  is 
noble  and  gracious,  and  a  friend  of  truth,  justice,  courage, 
and  temperance  ?n 

"The  god  of  jealousy  himself/'  he  said,  "could  find  no  fault 
with  such  a  study/' 

"Therefore,  to  men  like  him,  perfected  by  years  and  edu- 
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cation,  and  to  these  only,  will  yon  entrust  the  state.  They  alone 
are  true  philosophers.  * ' 

Prejudice  Against  Philosophers 

Here  Adeimantus  interposed  and  said,  "When  you  talk  in 
this  way,  a  strange  feeling  passes  over  the  minds  of  yonr  hear- 
ers. They  fancy  that  they  are  led  astray  a  little  at  each  step 
in  the  argument,  owing  to  their  own  want  of  skill  in  asking 
and  answering  questions.  Any  one  of  us  might  say  that,  al- 
though in  words  he  can  not  meet  you  at  each  step  of  the  argu- 
ment, he  sees  as  a  fact  that  most  of  the  votaries  of  philosophy — 
those  who  carry  on  the  study  not  only  in  youth,  hut  as  the  pur- 
suit of  their  mature  years — hecome  ntter  rogues.  The  best  of 
them  are  made  useless  to  the  world  by  the  very  study  which 
you  extol." 

"Hear  my  answer !"  I  said,  "for  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
anyone  who  says  this  is  quite  right.  I  perceive  that  you  are 
vastly  amused  at  having  plunged  me  into  what  yon  think  to  be 
a  hopeless  discussion.  Listen  then  to  a  parable.  Imagine  a  ship 
whose  captain  is  taller  and  stronger  than  any  of  the  crew.  The 
sailors  are  quarreling  with  one  another  about  the  steering. 
Everyone  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  a  right  to  steer,  though 
he  has  never  learned  the  art  of  navigation.  The  crew  throng 
about  the  captain,  begging  him  to  commit  the  helm  to  them. 
When  others  are  preferred,  they  kill  or  throw  overboard  the 
chosen  ones,  having  first  chained  up  the  noble  captain.  Then 
they  mutiny,  and  take  possession  of  the  ship,  making  free  with 
the  stores. Thus,  eating  and  drinking,  they  proceed  on  their 
voyage  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  expected  of  them. 

"But  the  true  pilot  must  pay  attention  to  the  seasons  and 
whatever  else  belongs  to  his  art,  if  he  intends  to  be  really  quali- 
fied for  the  command  of  a  ship.  He  must  and  will  steer,  whether 
other  people  like  it  or  not.  The  possibility  of  this  union  of  au- 
thority with  the  art  of  the  steerer  never  seriously  enters  into 
the  thoughts  of  a  mutinous  crew.  Nor  has  it  been  made  a  part 
of  their  calling.  On  vessels  which  are  in  a  state  of  mutiny, 
manned  by  sailors  who  are  mutineers,  how  will  the  true  pilot 
be  regarded.  Will  he  not  be  called  a  prater,  a  star-gazer,  a 
good-for-nothing  ? ' ' 

"Of  course,"  said  Adeimantus. 

"And  since  states  are  largely  made  up  of  such  citizens,  it 
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would  Indeed  be  surprising  to  find  that  they  should  conceive 
of  philosophers  as  having  great  honor.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
uselessness  which  I  formerly  attributed  to  philosophers  is 
the  result  of  the  citizens'  failing  to  use  them." 

"Exactly  so." 

"However,  the  pilot  should  not  humbly  beg  the  sailors  to 
be  commanded  by  him.  That  is  not  the  order  of  nature.  The 
truth  is  that  when  a  man  is  ill,  whether  he  be  rich  or  poor,  to 
the  physician  he  must  go.  Likewise,  he  who  wants  to  be  gov- 
erned must  go  to  him  who  is  able  to  govern.  The  ruler  who  is 
good  for  anything  ought  not  to  beg  his  subjects  to  be  ruled  by 
him.  Although  the  present  governors  of  mankind  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp,  they  must  be  justly  compared  to  the  nmtinons 
sailors,  and  the  true  helmsmen  to  our  philosophers." 

"Precisely  so,"  he  said. 

"See  now  if  you  agree  that  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  in- 
jury is  done  to  philosophy  not  by  her  opponents  but  by  her 
own  professed  followers.  These  followers  are  those  of  whom 
you  say  that  the  greater  number  are  errant  rogues.  Therefore, 
let  us  show  that  the  corruption  of  the  majority  is  unavoidable 
and  that  this  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  philosophy.  We 
have  now  arrived  at  the  point  of  asking  why  the  majority  are 
bad,  and  must  next  consider  the  corruptions  of  the  philosophic 
nature.  Everyone  will  admit  that  a  nature  having  all  the  quali- 
ties in  perfection  which  we  required  in  a  philosopher,  is  a  rare 
plant  seldom  seen  among  men.  What  numberless  and  powerful 
causes  tend  to  destroy  these  gifted  natures !  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  their  own  virtue — their  courage,  temperance,  and  the 
rest  of  them — everyone  of  which  praiseworthy  qualities  de- 
stroys and  distracts  from  philosophy  the  soul  which  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  them. " 

"That  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,"  he  replied, 

"Then  there  are  all  the  ordinary  goods  of  Mfe— T>eaiity, 
wealth,  strength,  rank,  and  great  connections  in  the  state.  You 
understand  the  sort  of  things." 

"I  understand,  Socrates,  yet  I  should  like  to  know  more  pre- 
cisely what  you  mean  about  them." 

"Grasp  the  truth  as  a  whole,"  I  said,  "and  in  the  right  way. 
You  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  apprehending  the  preceding 
remarks." 

"And  how  am  I  to  do  soT* 
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"Why,  in  this  way.  We  know  what  happens  to  all  germs  or 
seeds,  whether  vegetable  or  animal.  When  they  fail  to  meet 
with  proper  nutriment,  climate,  or  soil,  in  proportion  to  their 
vigor,  they  are  all  the  more  sensitive  to  the  want  of  a  suitable 
environment.  Evil  is  a  greater  enemy  to  what  is  good  than  to 
what  is  not.  Thus  the  finest  natures,  when  under  alien  condi- 
tions, receive  more  injury  than  the  inferior,  because  the  con- 
trast is  greater.  Therefore,  Adeimantus,  may  we  not  say  that 
the  most  gifted  minds,  when  they  are  ill-educated,  become  pre- 
eminently bad?  Do  not  great  crimes  and  the  spirit  of  pure  evil 
spring  out  of  a  fullness  of  nature  ruined  by  education,  rather 
than  from  any  inferiority?  Isn't  it  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
weak  natures  are  scarcely  capable  of  any  very  great  good  or 
very  great  evil?" 

"  There  I  think  that  you  are  right " 

"Our  philosopher  follows  the  same  analogy.  He  is  like  a 
plant  which,  having  proper  nurture,  must  necessarily  grow  and 
mature  into  all  virtue — but  if  sown  in  an  alien  soil,  becomes 
the  most  noxious  of  all  weeds,  unless  preserved  by  some  Divine 
power.  And  do  you  really  think,  as  people  so  often  say,  that 
our  youth  are  corrupted  by  Sophists,  or  private  teachers?  Is 
not  the  public  which  says  these  things  the  greatest  of  all  Soph- 
ists? Do  not  the  masses  educate  to  perfection  young  and 
old,  men  and  women  alike,  and  fashion  them  after  their  own 
hearts  ?" 

"When  is  this  accomplished?"  he  said* 

"When  they  meet  together  and  the  world  sits  down  at  an  as- 
sembly, or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  any  popular  resort.  At  these 
meetings  there  is  a  great  uproar.  They  praise  some  things 
which  are  being  said  or  done;  others  they  blame.  But  they 
equally  exaggerate  both,  shouting  and  clapping  their  hands, 
while  the  echo  redoubles  the  sound  of  the  praise  or  blame.  At 
such  a  time  will  not  a  young  man's  heart,  as  they  say,  leap 
within  him?  Will  any  private  training  enable  him  to  stand  firm 
against  the  overwhelming  flood  of  popular  opinion?  Will  he 
not  be  carried  away  by  the  stream?  Will  he  not  accept  the  no- 
tions of  good  and  evil  which  the  public  in  general  has  ?  And  will 
he  not  do  as  they  do  and  be  as  they  are?" 

"Yes,  Socrates,  necessity  will  compel  him." 

"Undoubtedly,  and  yet  there  is  a  still  greater  necessity, 
which  has  not  even  been  mentioned.  It  is  the  gentle  force  of  at- 
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tainder  or  confiscation  or  death.  These,  as  yon  are  aware,  are 
the  means  which  these  Sophists  and  educators,  who  are  the 
public,  apply  when  their  words  are  powerless. " 

"  Indeed  they  do,  and  in  right  good  earnest. " 

"No  other  opinion  which  contradicts  that  of  the  masses  can 
be  expected  to  overcome  in  snch  an  nneqnal  contest.  In  the 
present  evil  state  of  governments,  whatever  is  saved  and  comes 
to  good  is  saved  by  the  power  of  God.  Since  I  see  that  yon 
agree,  let  me  also  secure  yonr  assent  to  another  observation/' 

"What  are  you  going  to  sayf " 

"Why,  that  all  those  mercenary  individuals,  whom  the  many 
call  Sophists  and  whom  the  public  deem  to  be  their  adversar- 
ies, do,  in  fact,  teach  nothing  but  the  opinions  of  the  many. 
That  is  to  say,  the  opinions  of  their  assemblies.  This  is  their 
wisdom,  I  compare  them  to  a  man  who  studies  the  tempers 
and  desires  of  a  large  and  strong  beast  which  is  fed  by  fairo. 
Such  a  one  calls  his  knowledge  wisdom  and  makes  of  it  a  sys- 
tem which  he  proceeds  to  teach.  All  of  this  he  does,  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  no  real  notion  of  what  he  means  by  the 
principles  of  which  he  speaks.  He  calls  this  'good'  and  that 
'evil/  or  'just'  or  'unjust/  all  in  accordance  with  the  tastes 
and  tempers  of  the  great  brute. 

"He  can  give  no  other  account  of  the  good  and  the  like,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  necessary,  he  himself  never  having  seen — 
and,  therefore,  having  no  power  to  explain  to  others — their 
nature  or  the  difference  between  them.  By  heaven,  such  a  one 
would  be  a  rare  educator.  He  who  thinks  that  wisdom  is  the 
discernment  of  the  tempers  and  tastes  of  the  motley  multitude 
differs  greatly  from  him  whom  I  have  been  describing.  When 
a  man  consorts  with  the  many  and  exhibits  to  them  Ms  "work 
of  art  or  the  service  which  he  has  done  the  state,  he  mates 
them  his  judges.  Necessity  then  obliges  him  to  produce  what- 
ever they  praise.  And  yet,  the  reasons  which  the  many  give  in 
confirmation  of  their  notions  about  the  good  are  utterly  ludi- 
crous. Did  you  ever  hear  any  which  were  not?" 

"No,  Socrates,  nor  am  I  likely  ever  to  do  so." 

"Then  let  me  ask  you  to  consider  whether  the  world  will 
ever  be  induced  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  Absolute  Beatity 
rather  than  of  the  many  beautiful!  Will  they  see  the  Absolute 
in  each  kind  rather  than  the  many  in  each  kind  ? ' * 

"Certainly  not." 
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"Thus,  Adeimantus,  the  world  cannot  possibly  be  a  philoso- 
pher. And,  therefore,  philosophers  must  inevitably  fall  under 
the  censure  of  the  world  and  of  individuals  who  consort  with 
the  mob.  Do  you,  then,  see  any  way  in  which  the  philosopher 
can  be  preserved  in  his  calling!  Remember  what  we  were  say- 
ing of  him,  that  he  was  to  have  quickness,  memory,  courage, 
and  magnificence.  These  were  admitted  by  us  to  be  the  true 
philosopher's  gifts.  Such  a  one  will  be  in  all  things  first  among 
all,  especially  if  his  bodily  endowments  are  like  his  mental  ones. 
As  he  grows  older  will  not  his  friends  and  fellow  citizens  want 
to  use  him  for  their  own  purposes?73 

"No  question,  Socrates." 

"They  will  make  requests  of  him,  do  him  honor  and  flatter 
him,  because  they  want  to  get  into  their  hands  now  the  power 
which  he  will  one  day  possess.  What  will  such  a  man  as  he  be 
likely  to  do  under  such  circumstances,  especially  if  he  be  a 
tall  and  proper  youth  ?  He  will  be  full  of  boundless  aspirations 
and  fancy  himself  able  to  manage  all  affairs.  Having  got  such 
notions  into  his  head,  will  he  not  elevate  himself  in  the  fullness 
of  vain  pomp  and  senseless  pride?" 

"To  be  sure  he  will" 

"Imagine  him  in  this  state  of  mind.  Suppose  now  someone 
comes  to  him  and  gently  tells  him  that  he  is  a  fool  and  must 
get  understanding,  which  can  only  be  got  by  slaving  for  it. 
Under  such  adverse  circumstances,  will  he  be  easily  induced 
to  listen?  Or  suppose  there  be  a  certain  one  who,  through  in- 
herent goodness  and  natural  reasonableness,  has  had  his  eyes 
opened  a  little  and  is  humbled  and  taken  captive  by  philosophy. 
How  will  his  friends  behave  when  they  think  themselves  likely 
to  lose  the  advantage  which  they  have  been  hoping  to  reap 
from  his  companionship  ?  They  will  do  and  say  anything  to  pre- 
vent him  from  yielding  to  his  better  nature.  They  will  endeavor 
to  render  his  teacher  powerless,  using  to  this  end  private  in- 
trigues as  well  as  public  prosecutions.  How  can  one  under  such 
circumstances  ever  become  a  philosopher?" 

"Impossible.' 

"Then  we  were  right  in  saying  that  even  the  very  qualities 
which  make  a  man  a  philosopher  may,  if  he  be  ill-educated, 
divert  Mm  from  philosophy?  Thus,  my  excellent  friend,  is 
brought  about  all  the  ruin  and  failure  of  the  natures  best 
adapted  to  the  best  of  all  pursuits.  Philosophy  is  thus  left  deso- 
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late,  with  her  marriage  rite  incomplete,  all  because  her  own 
have  forsaken  her.  While  they  are  leading  a  false  and  unbe- 
coming life,  other  unworthy  persons,  seeing  that  she  has  no 
kinsmen  to  be  her  protectors,  enter  in  and  dishonor  her.  Upon 
her  they  fasten  the  reproaches  which,  as  you  say,  her  reprovers 
utter." 

"That  is  certainly  what  happens." 

"What  else  would  you  expect,"  I  said,  "when  you  think  of 
the  puny  creatures  who,  seeing  this  land  open  to  them — a  land 
well  stocked  with  fair  names  and  titles — take  a  leap  out  of 
their  own  trades  into  philosophy.  Why,  they  are  like  prisoners 
running  away  and  into  a  sanctuary.  Those  who  do  so  probably 
are  the  cleverest  hands  at  their  own  miserable  crafts.  Many 
are  thus  attracted  by  philosophy  whose  natures  are  imperfect 
Their  souls  are  maimed  and  disfigured  by  their  meannesses, 
as  their  bodies  are  by  the  trades  they  pursue.  They  are  exactly 
like  a  bald  little  tinker  just  out  of  imprisonment  and  come  into 
a  fortune.  He  takes  a  bath,  puts  on  a  new  coat,  and  is  decked  out 
as  a  bridegroom  going  to  marry  his  dead  master's  daughter, 
who  has  been  left  poor  and  desolate." 

"A  most  exact  parallel." 

"When  persons  who  are  unworthy  of  education  approach 
philosophy  and  make  an  alliance  with  her  who  is  in  a  rank 
above  them,  the  offspring  will  be  vile  and  bastard.  What  sort 
of  ideas  and  opinions  are  likely  to  be  generated!  Sophisms 
only,  with  nothing  in  them  which  is  genuine,  or  worthy  of,  or 
akin  to  true  wisdom?" 

"No  doubt,"  he  said. 

"The  worthy  disciples  of  philosophy,  Adeimantus,  are  but  a 
small  remnant.  Perchance  some  noble  and  well-educated  person 
detained  by  exile  in  her  service,  in  the  absence  of  corrupt- 
ing influences,  remains  devoted  to  her.  Or  perhaps  some  lofty 
soul  born  in  a  mean  city,  or  perhaps  a  gifted  few  who  leave 
the  arts,  which  they  justly  despise,  come  to  her.  My  own 
case  of  the  internal  sign  is  hardly  worth  mentioning.  Barely, 
if  ever,  has  such  a  monitor  been  given  to  any  other  man.  Those 
who  belong  to  this  small  class  have  tasted  how  sweet  and 
blessed  a  possession  philosophy  is,  and  have  also  seen  enough 
of  the  madness  of  the  multitude. 

"Such  a  one  may  be  compared  to  a  man  who  has  fallen 
among  wild  beasts.  He  will  not  join  .in  the  wickedness  of  his 
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fellows,  but  neither  is  he  able  singly  to  resist  all  their  fierce 
natures.  Seeing  that  he  cannot  help  the  state,  and  reflecting 
that  he  would  throw  away  his  life  without  doing  any  good  to 
himself  or  others,  he  holds  his  peace  and  goes  his  own  way. 
He  is  content,  if  only  he  can  live  his  own  life,  be  pure  from 
unrighteousness,  and  depart  in  peace  and  with  bright  hopes." 

"  Assuredly,  and  he  will  have  done  a  great  work  before  he 
departs. " 

"A  great  work  yes— but  not  the  greatest,  unless  he  finds  a 
state  suitable  to  him.  For  in  a  state  suitable  to  him,  he  will 
have  a  larger  growth  and  be  the  savior  of  his  country,  as  well 
as  of  himself.  There  is,  however,  no  such  state,  and  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  accusation  which  I  bring  against  states.  Not  one  of 
them  is  worthy  of  the  philosophic  nature.  Hence,  that  nature  is 
warped  and  estranged.  But  if  philosophy  ever  finds  in  the 
state  that  perfection  which  she  herself  is,  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  she  is  in  truth  Divine. " 

"I  wish  to  ask,  Socrates,  whether  the  state  to  which  you  re- 
fer is  the  state  of  which  we  are  the  founders  and  inventors,  or 
some  other?77 

"It  is  ours  in  most  respects/7  I  replied,  "but  some  living 
authority  would  always  be  required  who  has  the  same  idea  of 
the  constitution  which  guided  us  when,  as  legislators,  we  were 
laying  down  the  laws.  Now  that  your  objections  are  answered, 
we  shall  proceed  to  determine  the  training  and  complete  nature 
of  such  authority/' 

World's  Acceptance  of  Philosophers 

t '  How  the  study  of  philosophy  may  be  so  ordered  as  not  to  be 
the  ruin  of  the  state  is  not  an  easy  question.  But  all  great 
attempts  are  attended  with  risk.37 

"Still,77  said  Adeimantus,  "let  the  matter  be  cleared  up,  so 
that  the  inquiry  will  be  complete.77 

"I  shall  not  be  hindered  by  any  want  of  will,  but,  if  at  all, 
by  a  want  of  power.  At  present,  the  students  of  philosophy  are 
quite  young,  beginning  when  they  are  hardly  past  childhood, 
so  that  when  they  come  within  sight  of  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  subject — I  mean  dialectic — they  take  themselves  off.  In 
later  life,  when  invited  by  someone  else,  they  may,  perhaps,  go 
and  hear  a  lecture  on  philosophy.  Just  the  opposite  should  be 
their  course.  In  youth  their  study  of  philosophy  should  be 
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suited  to  their  tender  years.  During  this  period,  while  they  are 
attaining  manhood,  special  care  should  be  given  to  their 
bodies  that  they  may  have  them  to  use  in  the  service  of  philoso- 
phy. Then  as  life  advances  and  the  intellect  begins  to  mature, 
let  them  increase  the  gymnastics  of  the  soul." 

"How  truly  in  earnest  you  are,  Socrates!  I  am  sure  of  that, 
and  yet,  Thrasymachus  will  never  be  convinced/' 

"Do  not  make  a  quarrel  between  Thrasymachus  and  me.  I 
shall  go  on  striving  to  the  utmost,  until  I  either  convert  him 
and  other  men,  or  do  something  which  may  profit  them  against 
the  day  when  they  live  again  and  hold  like  discourse  in  another 
state  of  existence. >? 

1  'You  are  speaking  of  a  time  which  is  not  very  near. 7  J 

"I  speak  of  a  time  which  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
eternity.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  many  refuse  to 
believe,  for  they  have  never  realized  that  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking.  But  what  if  in  the  past,  or  at  the  present,  or  in  the 
future,  the  perfected  philosopher  is  or  has  been  or  hereafter 
shall  be  compelled  by  a  superior  power  to  rule  the  state?  Are 
we  not  ready  to  assert  to  the  death  that  this  would  be  our  con- 
stitution in  operation,  and  that  it  would  be  best!  When  the 
multitude  is  not  in  an  aggressive  spirit,  let  us  gently  and  with 
a  view  to  removing  its  dislike  of  over-education,  show  to  it 
philosophers  as  they  really  are.  Then  the  multitude  will  agree 
with  us  and  will  change  its  mind  about  philosophers.  For  who 
can  be  at  enmity  with  one  who  loves  them! " 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  said. 

"Do  you  not  also  think,  Adeimantus,  that  he  whose  mind  is 
fixed  upon  true  Being  surely  has  no  time  to  look  down  upon  the 
affairs  of  earth  or  to  be  filled  with  malice  and  envy,  contending 
against  man  ?  His  eye  is  ever  directed  toward  things  fixed  and 
immutable,  which  he  sees  neither  injuring  nor  injured  by  one 
another,  but  all  moving  in  order  according  to  reason.  These  he 
imitates,  and  to  these  he  will  conform  himself  insofar  as  he  can. 
The  philosopher,  holding  converse  with  the  divine  order,  be- 
comes orderly  and  divine  as  far  as  the  nature  of  man  allows. 
But  like  everyone  else,  he  will  suffer  from  detraction. 7? 

"Of  course,  Socrates." 

"If  a  necessity  be  laid  upon  him  of  fashioning  not  only  him- 
self, but  human  nature  generally,  whether  in  states  or  individu- 
als, into  that  which  he  beholds  elsewhere,  he  will  be  a  skillful 
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artificer  of  every  civil  virtue.  If  the  world  perceives  that  what 
we  are  saying  about  the  philosopher  is  the  truth,  people  will 
not  be  angry  with  philosophy.  Will  they  disbelieve  us  when  we 
tell  them  that  no  state  can  be  happy  which  is  not  designed  by 
artists  imitating  the  heavenly  pattern?" 

"They  will  not  be  angry  if  they  understand,"  he  said.  "But 
how  will  our  philosophers  draw  out  the  plan  of  which  you  are 
speaking! " 

"They  will  begin  by  taking  the  state  and  the  manners  of 
men.  From  these,  as  from  a  tablet,  they  will  rub  out  the  present 
picture,  leaving  a  clean  surface.  This  will  be  no  easy  task.  They 
will  then  proceed  to  trace  an  outline  of  the  constitution.  When 
they  are  filling  in  the  work,  as  I  conceive,  they  will  often  turn 
their  eyes  upwards  and  downwards.  I  mean  that  they  will  first 
look  at  Absolute  Justice,  Beauty,  and  Temperance,  and  again 
at  the  human  copy.  Thus,  they  will  conceive  of  the  constitution 
according  to  the  image  of  the  Good  which,  when  existing  among 
men,  Homer  calls  the  form  and  likeness  of  God." 

"Indeed!  in  no  way  could  the  philosophers  make  a  fairer 
picture. " 

"Where  now,  Adeimantus,  can  our  objectors  still  find  any 
ground  for  criticism?  Will  they  doubt  that  the  philosopher  is 
a  lover  of  Truth  and  Being?  Or  that  his  nature,  being  such  as 
we  have  delineated,  is  akin  to  the  highest  Good?  Or  that  until 
philosophers  rule,  states  and  individuals  will  have  no  rest  from 
evil?" 

"They  would  not  be  so  unreasonable." 

"Shall  we  assume  that  our  opposers  are  not  only  less  angry, 
but  quite  gentle?  Having  been  converted,  they  cannot  refuse 
to  come  to  terms  for  very  shame,  if  for  no  other  reason." 

"By  all  means,"  he  said. 

"Further,  will  anyone  deny  the  other  point,  that  there  may 
be  sons  of  kings  or  princes  who  are  philosophers  by  nature? 
When  they  have  come  into  being,  will  anyone  say  that  they 
must  of  necessity  be  destroyed?  That  they  can  hardly  be  saved 
is  not  denied  even  by  us ;  but  that  in  the  whole  course  of  ages 
no  single  one  of  them  can  escape — who  will  venture  to  affirm 
this?" 

"Who  indeed!" 

"However,"  said  I,  "one  is  enough.  Let  there  be  one  such 
man  as  we  have  been  considering  who  has  a  city  obedient  to  his 
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will,  and  he  might  bring  into  existence  the  ideal  polity  about 
which  the  world  is  so  incredulous." 

c '  Yes,  one  is  enough. ' ' 

"Indeed,  let  me  once  more  dare  to  say  that  the  perfect 
guardian  must  be  a  philosopher.  Do  not  suppose,  however, 
that  there  will  be  many  of  them,  for  the  gifts  essential  to  such 
natures  rarely  grow  together.  The  aspirant  must  be  tested  not 
only  in  those  labors,  dangers,  and  pleasures  which  we  men- 
tioned before,  but  there  is  another  kind  of  probation  which  we 
did  not  mention.  He  must  be  exercised  also  in  many  kinds  of 
knowledge,  to  see  whether  the  soul  will  be  able  to  endure  the 
highest  of  all,  or  will  faint  under  them.  * ' 

"You  are  quite  right,  Socrates,  in  testing  him.  Butt  what  do 
you  mean  by  the  highest  of  all  knowledge?" 

"You  may  remember,"  I  said,  "that  we  divided  the  soul 
into  three  parts  and  distinguished  the  several  natures  of  jus- 
tice, temperance,  courage,  and  wisdom !" 

"Indeed,"  returned  Adeimantus,  "if  I  had  forgotten,  T 
should  not  deserve  to  hear  more." 

"Then,  once  again,  remember  well  that  he  who  desires  to 
see  these  natures  in  their  perfect  beauty  must  permit  a  more 
circuitous  way,  at  the  end  of  which  they  will  appear.  The 
guardian  must  be  required  to  take  this  longer  circuit,  or  he  will 
never  reach  the  highest  knowledge  of  all,  which  is  his  proper 
calling/' 

"What!"  he  said.  "Is  there  a  knowledge  still  higher  than 
this?  Is  it  higher  than  the  knowledge  of  justice  and  the  other 
virtues?" 

Approach  to  the  Good 

' '  There  is  I  Of  the  virtues  we  must  behold  not  merely  the  out- 
line, as  at  present.  Nothing  short  of  the  most  finished  picture 
of  them  should  satisfy  us." 

"But  what  is  the  highest  knowledge?" 

"Nay,  I  rather  think  that  you  are  disposed  to  be  trouble- 
some, for  you  have  often  been  told  that  the  Idea  of  the  Good  is 
the  highest  knowledge.  You  can  hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  I  was  about  to  speak  of  this.  Concerning  it  we  know  little ; 
yet  without  it  any  other  knowledge  or  possession  of  any  kind 
wiU  profit  us  nothing.  Bo  you  think  that  the  possession  of  all 
other  things  is  of  any  value  if  we  do  not  possess  knowledge  of 
the  Good? 
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"Of  no  value  at  all,  Socrates. " 

"You  are  further  aware  that  the  exact  nature  of  the  Good 
is  not  known.  Most  people  affirm  pleasure  to  be  the  Good  but 
are  not  sure,  for  there  are  also  bad  pleasures.  The  finer  sort  of 
wits  say  that  knowledge  is  the  Good.  But  these  are  obliged 
after  all  to  say  that  the  knowledge  which  they  have  is  not  the 
Good,  but  only  knowledge  of  the  Good.  Thus,  neither  those  who 
contend  that  pleasure  is  the  Good  nor  those  who  favor  knowl- 
edge as  the  Good  know  the  true  nature  of  that  about  which  they 
speak.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  I  know  the  true  nature  of  the  Good, 
and  one  should  not  speak  positively  of  what  he  does  not  know. ' 7 

"Still,"  said  Glaucon,  "since  the  soul  of  man  pursues  the 
Good  and  makes  it  the  end  of  all  his  actions,  I  must  implore  you 
not  to  turn  away  just  as  you  are  reaching  the  goal,  for  you 
have  spent  your  life  in  philosophy.  If  you  will  only  give  such 
an  explanation  of  the  Good  as  you  have  already  given  of  the 
other  virtues,  we  shall  be  satisfied.  For  if  we  cannot  know  what 
the  Good  itself  is,  perhaps  we  may  yet  have  some  knowledge  of 
it." 

"Yes,  my  friend,  and  I  shall  be  at  least  equally  satisfied,  but 
I  cannot  help  fearing  that  I  shall  fail  and  that  my  indiscreet 
zeal  will  bring  ridicule  upon  me.  No !  Let  us  not  at  present  ask 
what  the  actual  nature  of  the  Good  is.  To  reach  what  is  now  in 
my  thoughts  would  be  an  effort  too  great  for  me.  It  is  of  the 
child  of  the  Good  who  is  most  like  him,  that  I  would  speak.  At 
the  same  time,  have  a  care  that  I  do  not  render  a  false  account, 
although  I  have  no  intention  of  deceiving  you." 

"We  shall  take  all  the  care  that  we  can.  Proceed. " 

"I  must  first  remind  you  of  the  old  story  that  there  are  rela- 
tive goods  and  also  an  Absolute  Good.  And  of  all  things  to 
which  the  term  'relative'  is  applied,  there  is  also  an  Absolute. 
They  may  be  brought  under  a  single  idea,  which  is  called  the 
essence  of  each.  The  relative  ones  are  seen  but  not  known,  and 
the  ideas  are  known  but  not  seen.  And  whose  is  that  light,"  I 
said,  "which  makes  the  eye  see  perfectly  and  the  visible  ap- 
pear?" 

"You  mean  the  sun,  as  you  and  all  mankind  say." 

"And  is  not  the  power  which  the  eye  possesses  a  sort  of  ef- 
fluence which  is  dispensed  from  the  sun  ? ? ' 

"Quite  so." 

1 i  Then  the  sun  is  not  in  sight,  but  merely  the  author  of  sight. 
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This  is  what  I  call  the  child  of  the  Good,  whom  the  Good  begat 
in  his  own  likeness.  He  conceived  it  to  be  in  relation  to  sight  and 
the  things  of  sight  in  the  visible  world  what  the  Good  is  in 
relation  "to  the  things  of  mind  in  the  intellectual  world." 

' 'It  is  no  doubt  true,"  he  said,  "but  can  you  help  me  to  better 
understand  the  matter!*' 

«The  soul  is  like  the  eye.  "When  resting  upon  that  on  which 
Truth  and  Being  shine,  the  soul  perceives  and  understands 
and  is  radiant  with  intelligence.  But  when  turned  towards  the 
twilight  of  becoming  and  perishing,  then  it  has  opinion  only, 
and  goes  blinking  about  with  first  one  opinion  and  then  an- 
other, seeming  to  have  no  intelligence/' 

"Just  so,  Socrates.'* 

"Now  that  which  imparts  truth  to  the  known,  and  the  power 
of  knowing  to  the  knower  is  what  I  would  have  you  term  the 
Idea  of  the  Good.  This  you  will  deem  to  be  the  cause  of  science 
and  of  truth  insofar  as  the  latter  becomes  the  subject  of  knowl- 
edge. Moreover,  beautiful  as  are  science  and  truth,  you  will  be 
right  in  esteeming  the  Good  as  more  beautiful  than  either. 
And,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  light  and  sight  were  truly  said 
to  be  like  the  sun  and  yet  not  to  be  the  sun,  so  in  this  other 
sphere,  science  and  truth  may  be  deemed  to  be  like  the  Good, 
yet  not  to  be  the  Good.  The  Good  has  a  place  of  honor  yet 
higher.'7 

"  What  a  wonder  of  beauty  that  must  be  which  is  the  author 
of  science  and  truth,  and  yet  surpasses  them!" 

To  this  I  replied,  "May  I  now  ask  you  to  consider  the  image 
from  another  point  of  view?  You  certainly  would  say,  would 
you  not,  that  the  sun  is  not  only  the  author  of  visibility,  but 
of  generation,  nourishment,  and  growth,  though  it  is  not  in 
itself  generation!" 

'•Certainly." 

"In  like  manner  the  Good  may  be  said  to  he  not  only  the  au- 
thor of  knowledge  to  all  things  known,  but  of  their  essence. 
And  yet  the  Good  is  not  essence,  but  far  exceeds  it  in  dignity 
and  power/5 

Glaucon  replied  with  a  ludicrous  earnestness,  "By  the  light 
of  heaven,  how  amazingl" 

"Imagine,  now,  that  there  are  two  ruling  powers.  One  of 
them  is  set  over  the  visible,  or  physical  world,  and  the  other 
over  the  invisible,  or  mental,  world.  May  I  suppose  this  dis- 
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tinction  of  the  visible  and  invisible  to  be  fixed  in  your  mind!" 

" You  may.'7 

"Now  take  a  line  and  cut  it  into  two  unequal  sections.  Sup- 
pose further  that  these  two  sections  answer,  one  to  the  visible 
and  the  other  to  the  invisible  world.  Then,  once  again,  divide 
each  of  these  sections  in  the  same  proportion  as  before.  Then 
proceed  to  compare  the  content  of  these  four  parts  in  respect 
to  their  clearness  of  understanding  or  lack  of  it.  For  each  part 
partakes  of  Truth  to  a  different  degree.  You  will  find  that  the 
visible  sphere  contains  only  shadows  and  the  objects  which 
produce  them.  The  first  part  of  this  section  contains  the  shad- 
ows which  are  but  reflections,  resembling  the  objects  that  are 
contained  in  the  second  part  of  the  visible  world.  And  by  ob- 
jects I  mean  everything  that  grows  or  is  made.  Are  not  the 
shadowy  copies  of  the  visible  world,  when  compared  to  the 
objects  of  that  world,  as  the  sphere  of  opinion  when  it  is  com- 
pared to  the  sphere  of  knowledge?" 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Next  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  section  of  the  in- 
visible is  divided.  Here  again  there  are  two  parts.  In  the  first 
and  lower  one,  the  soul  must  use  the  objects  given  to  it  by  the 
lower  and  visible  sphere  since,  at  this  level,  its  reason  is  only 
hypothetical.  Instead  of  going  upwards  to  a  higher  principle 
in  its  intellectual  endeavors,  the  soul  here  descends  toward  the 
shadows  of  the  visible  world.  This  is  the  use  that  science  makes 
of  hypotheses." 

"I  understand  you,  Socrates." 

"And  now,  I  would  speak  of  the  second  and  highest  part  of 
the  invisible  sphere.  Here  the  soul  passes  upward  and  beyond 
hypotheses,  going  up  to  a  principle  which  is  above  them.  It  no 
longer  makes  use  of  objects,  as  in  the  former  case,  but  conceiv- 
ing of  Ideas,  it  proceeds  in  and  through  Ideas  themselves,  and 
so  possesses  Reality,  Yon  understand  me  to  speak  of  that 
sort  of  knowledge  which  reason  itself  attains  by  the  power  of 
dialectic.  In  this  process  the  soul  does  not  use  hypotheses  as 
principles  from  which  to  draw  deductions  after  the  manner  of 
the  sciences.  Hypotheses  are  here  used  only  as  steps  and  points 
of  departure  into  a  world  which  is  above  them.  In  this  process 
reason  soars  beyond  assumed  hypotheses  to  the  First  Principle 
of  the  whole.  Clinging  to  this  Idea,  and  then  to  those  others 
which  depend  on  It,  the  soul  descends  again  by  successive  steps 
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without  the  aid  of  any  sensible  object.  This  movement,  I  say,  is 
from  Ideas,  through  Ideas,  and  ends  again  in  Ideas. " 

"I  do  not  qnite  understand  your  meaning/7 

"Is  not  the  circumstance/*  I  said,  "like  that  of  students  of 
geometry?  Although  they  make  use  of  visible  objects  and  rea- 
son about  them,  they  are  not  thinking  of  these,  but  of  the  Ideas 
which  they  resemble.  It  is  not  the  physical  objects  which  they 
draw  that  are  of  final  importance,  but  the  Absolute  Forms 
which  lie  beyond  the  visible.  Students  of  geometry  are  really 
seeking  to  behold  the  inner  realities  and  relations  of  Ideas  IB 
themselves.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  reason  which  is  tfce 
eye  of  the  mind.  This  is  the  dialectic  which  attains  Truth/5 

"I  understand  you  to  say  that  Truth  is  clearer  than  the 
opinions  of  science, "  he  replied. 

"  You  have  conceived  my  meaning.  And  now,  corresponding 
to  these  four  divisions  of  the  invisible  and  visible  worlds,  there 
are  four  levels  of  knowledge  in  the  souL  Reason  answers  to 
the  highest,  understanding  to  the  second  highest,  opinion  to 
the  third,  and  perception  of  shadows  to  the  last  and  lowest 
These  latter  two,  as  we  have  seen,  belong  to  the  visible,  or 
physical,  world,  while  understanding  and  reason  belong  to  the 
invisible,  or  mental,  world.  Finally,  let  there  be  a  scale  of  them. 
Then  you  will  observe  that  these  several  levels  of  the  soul's 
understanding  have  clearness  to  the  same  degree  that  their 
objects  partake  of  Truth." 

"I  understand,  and  I  give  my  assent  to  the  arrangement/' 

The  World  a  Gave 

"Now,  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "Let  me  show  in  a  figure  how  far 
our  nature  is  enlightened  or  unenlightened.  Behold,  human 
beings  living  in  an  underground  cave,  which  has  a  mouth  open 
toward  the  light !  Here  they  have  been  from  their  childhood, 
and  are  chained  so  that  they  can  only  see  before  them.  Above 
and  behind  them  a  fire  is  blazing,  and  between  the  fire  and 
these  prisoners  there  is  a  raised  way.  You  will  see,  if  you  look, 
a  low  wall  like  the  screen  which  marionette  players  have  in 
front  of  them,  over  which  they  throw  their  puppets." 

"I  see/' 

"And  do  you  see  men  passing  along  the  wall  carrying  all 
sorts  of  vessels  and  statues  and  figures  of  animals  made  of 
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various  materials,  which  appear  over  the  wall!  Some  of  them 
are  talking,  others  silent. " 

''You  have  shown  me  a  strange  image,  Socrates,  and  they 
are  strange  prisoners. " 

"Like  ourselves,"  I  replied,  "they  see  only  their  own 
shadows,  or  the  shadows  of  one  another,  which  the  fire  throws 
on  the  opposite  wall  of  the  cave." 

"True,"  he  said.  "How  could  they  see  anything  but  shadows 
if  they  were  never  allowed  to  move  their  heads? ' y 

"And  of  the  objects  which  are  being  carried,  in  like  manner 
they  would  see  only  the  shadows.  If  they  were  able  to  converse 
with  one  another,  would  they  not  suppose  that  they  were  nam- 
ing what  was  actually  before  them?" 

"Very  true." 

'  *  Suppose  further  that  the  prison  had  an  echo  which  came 
from  the  other  side.  Would  they  not  be  sure  to  fancy,  when  one 
of  the  passers-by  spoke,  that  the  voice  which  they  heard  came 
from  a  passing  shadow?  To  them  the  Truth  would  be  literally 
nothing  but  the  shadows  of  the  images." 

"That  is  certain." 

"Look  again!  You  see  what  will  naturally  follow  if  the  pris- 
oners are  set  free  and  so  come  to  realize  their  error.  At  first, 
when  one  of  them  is  liberated  and  suddenly  compelled  to  turn 
his  neck  round  and  look  toward  the  light,  he  will  suffer  sharp 
pains.  The  glare  will  distress  him.  He  will  be  unable  to  see  the 
realities  of  which,  in  his  former  state,  he  saw  only  the  shadows. 
Then  conceive  someone  as  saying  to  him  that  the  shadows  and 
images  which  he  saw  before  were  an  illusion.  But  that  now, 
when  he  is  approaching  nearer  to  Being  and  his  eye  is  turned 
toward  more  real  existence,  he  has  a  clearer  vision.  Will  he  not 
fancy  that  the  shadows  which  he  formerly  saw  are  truer  than 
the  objects  which  are  now  shown  to  him?" 

"Far  truer,  Socrates,"  he  replied. 

"He  will  be  required  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  the 
upper  world.  At  first  he  will  see  the  shadows  best.  Last  of  all 
he  will  be  able  to  see  the  sun,  in  its  own  proper  place,  and  not 
mere  reflections  of  it.  He  will  then  proceed  to  argue  that  this 
is  what  gives  the  seasons  and  in  a  certain  way  causes  all  things 
which  he  and  his  fellows  have  been  accustomed  to  behold.  When 
he  remembers  his  old  habitation  and  the  wisdom  of  the  cave 
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and  of  his  fellow-prisoners,  do  you  not  suppose  that  he  will 
pity  them!" 

"He  most  certainly  will." 

"If  the  inhabitants  of  the  cave  have  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
ferring honors  among  themselves,  he  will  no  longer  care  for 
such  honors  or  envy  the  possessors  of  them.  Will  he  not  en- 
dure anything  rather  than  think  as  they  do  and  live  after  their 
manner?  If,  however,  such  a  one  were  suddenly  to  come  out 
of  the  sun  and  be  placed  again  in  his  old  situation,  he  would  be 
certain  to  have  his  eyes  full  of  darkness.  It  would  be  very  bad 
for  him  if  there  were  a  contest  and  he  had  to  compete  in  meas- 
uring the  shadows  with  the  prisoners  who  had  never  moved  out 
of  the  cave.  In  such  an  instance,  the  men  of  the  cave  would  say 
of  him  that  up  he  went  and  down  he  came  without  his  eyes. 
They  will  maintain  that  it  is  better  not  even  to  think  of  ascend- 
ing. Hence,  if  anyone  tried  to  loose  another  from  the  cave  and 
lead  him  up  to  the  light,  let  them  only  catch  the  offender,  and 
they  would  put  him  to  death." 

4 'No  question,  Socrates." 

' '  This  entire  allegory  you  may  now  append,  dear  Glaueon, 
to  the  previous  argument.  The  prison-house  is  the  world  of 
sight.  The  light  of  the  fire  is  the  sun.  And  the  journey  upward 
is  the  ascent  of  the  soul  into  the  intellectual  world.  Whether 
true  or  false,  my  opinion  is  that  in  the  world  of  knowledge  the 
Idea  of  Good  appears  last  of  all.  It  is  the  power  upon  which 
he  who  would  act  rationally  either  in  public  or  private  life 
must  fix  his  eyes.  Moreover,  you  must  not  wonder  that  those 
who  attain  to  this  beatific  vision  are  unwilling  to  descend  to 
human  affairs.  Their  souls  are  ever  hastening  into  the  upper 
world  where  they  desire  to  dwell. " 

"Yes,  this  would  be  natural." 

"And  is  there  anything  surprising,  if  one  who  passes  from 
Divine  contemplations  to  the  evil  state  of  man  should  be  guilty 
of  misbehaving?  The  bewilderments  of  the  eyes  arise  from 
two  causes — either  coming  out  of  the  light,  or  going  into  the 
light.  They  are  true  of  the  mind's  eye  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
bodily  eye.  He  who  remembers  this  when  lie  sees  anyone  with, 
perplexed  and  weak  vision  will  not  be  too  ready  to  laugh. ' ' 
""Very  true." 

"Therefore,  must  there  not  be  an  art  which  will  effect  the 
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conversion  from  becoming  to  Being  in  the  easiest  and  quickest 
manner?" 

"Indeed  there  must,  Socrates." 

i£By  this  conversion  wisdom  is  rendered  useful  and  profit- 
able or,  on  the  other  hand,  hurtful  and  useless.  Did  you  never 
observe  the  narrow  intelligence  flashing  from  the  keen  eye  of 
a  clever  rogue!  How  eager  he  is.  How  clearly  his  paltry  soul 
sees  the  way  to  his  end !  He  is  the  reverse  of  blind,  but  his  keen 
eyesight  is  forced  into  the  service  of  evil.  And  he  is  mischie- 
vous in  proportion  to  his  cleverness.  But  what  if  there  had 
been  a  circumcision  of  such  natures  in  the  days  of  their  youth  f 
What  if  they  had  been  severed  then  from  their  sensual  pleas- 
ures! Then  the  very  same  faculty  in  them  which  is  the  cause 
of  their  evil  would  now  see  the  Truth.  This  they  would  see  as 
keenly  as  that  to  which  their  eyes  are  now  turned. " 

4  *  Very  true/7  he  replied. 

4  *  Then/*  I  said,  "the  business  of  us  who  are  the  founders 
of  the  state  will  be  to  compel  the  best  minds  to  attain  that 
knowledge  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  greatest.  They  must 
continue  to  ascend  until  they  arrive  at  the  Good.  When  they 
have  ascended  and  seen  enough,  however,  we  must  not  allow 
them  to  do  as  they  now  do.  I  mean  that  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  upper  world,  but  must  descend  again 
among  the  prisoners  in  the  cave  and  partake  of  their  labors 
and  honors,  whether  these  are  worth  having  or  not. " 

"But  is  not  this  unjust?  Ought  we  to  give  our  best  minds  a 
worse  life,  when  they  might  have  a  better  T" 

Equal  Happiness  for  All 

*  'You  have  again  forgotten  the  intention  of  the  legislator, 
who  did  not  aim  at  making  any  one  class  in  the  state  happy 
above  the  rest.  The  happiness  was  to  be  in  the  whole  state. 
Observe,  Glaucon,  that  there  will  be  no  injustice  in  compelling 
our  philosophers  to  have  a  care  and  providence  of  others.  We 
shall  explain  to  them  that  in  other  states  men  of  their  class 
are  not  obliged  to  share  in  the  toils  of  politics.  Being  self- 
taught,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  show  any  gratitude  for  a 
culture  which  they  have  never  received.  We  shall  further  ex- 
plain that  we  have  brought  them  into  the  world  to  be  rulers  of 
the  hive — Mngs  of  themselves  and  of  the  other  citizens*  We 
have  educated  them  far  better  and  more  perfectly  than  the 
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citizens  of  other  states  have  been  educated.  Thus,  they  are 
better  able  to  share  in  this  double  duty. 

44  Wherefore  each  of  them,  when  his  turn  conies,  must  go 
down  into  the  underground  abode  of  men  and  get  the  habit  of 
seeing  in  the  dark.  When  they  have  acquired  the  habit,  they  mil 
see  ten  thousand  times  better  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  eave. 
They  will  know  what  the  Images  are  and  what  they  represent 
because  they  have  seen  the  Beautiful,  Just,  and  Good  in  their 
truth.  Therefore,  our  state,  which  is  also  theirs,  "will  be  a  reali- 
ty and  not  a  dream.  It  will  be  administered  in  a  spirit  unlike 
that  of  other  states.  For  in  all  other  states  men  fight  with  one 
another  about  shadows  and  are  distracted  in  this  struggle  for 
power,  which  in  their  eyes  is  a  great  good.  The  truth  is  that 
the  state  in  which  the  rulers  are  most  reluctant  to  govern  is 
always  the  best  and  most  quietly  governed.  And  the  state  in 
which  politicians  are  most  eager  to  govern  is  the  worst.1' 

"  Quite  true,  Socrates,"  he  replied. 

1  *  Now  will  our  pupils,  upon  hearing  this,  refuse  to  take  their 
turn  at  the  toils  of  state?  They  will  take  their  turn  even  though 
they  are  capable  of  spending  the  greater  part  of  their  time  with 
one  another  in  the  heavenly  light." 

"They  are  men  of  justice,  and  the  commands  which  we  im- 
pose upon  them  are  just.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  everyone 
of  them  will  take  office  as  a  stern  necessity,  and  not  after  the 
fashion  of  our  present  rulers  of  state. " 

"  Indeed,  my  friend,  and  you  must  contrive  for  your  rulers 
a  better  life  than  that  of  our  present  ones.  Then  you  may  have 
a  well-ordered  state.  Only  in  the  state  which  offers  this  better 
life  will  those  be  willing  to  rule  who  are  truly  rich  not  in  silver 
and  gold — but  in  virtue  and  wisdom.  But  if  they  assume  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  poor  and  hungering  after 
their  own  private  advantage,  thinking  that  henee  they  are  to 
snatch  the  chief  good,  then  order  there  can  never  he.  Instead, 
they  will  be  fighting  about  office,  and  the  civil  and  domestic 
broils  thus  arising  will  be  the  ruin  of  the  rulers  and  of  the 
whole  state.  Now  the  only  life  which  looks  down  upon  the  life 
of  political  ambition  is  that  of  true  philosophy.  Therefore, 
will  not  those  whom  we  shall  compel  to  be  guardians  be  the 
men  who  are  wisest  about  affairs  of  state  t  And  will  they  not 
have  other  honors  as  well  as  another  and  better  life  than  that 
of  politics!" 
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The  Highest  Knowledge 

"  Shall  we  consider  further  the  way  in  which  such  guardians 
will  be  produced  f  How  are  they  to  be  brought  from  darkness 
to  light,  as  some  are  said  to  have  ascended  from  the  world 
below  to  the  gods!  The  process/'  I  said,  "is  not  the  turning 
over  of  an  oyster-shell.  It  is  the  turning  round  of  a  soul  which 
is  passing  from  a  day  little  better  than  night  to  the  true  day  of 
Being,  It  is  the  ascent  from  below,  which  we  affirm  to  be  true 
philosophy.  And  should  we  not  inquire  what  sort  of  knowledge 
has  the  power  of  effecting  such  a  change?7' 

" Certainly  we  should,  Socrates." 

4  *  There  were  two  parts  in  our  former  scheme  of  education, 
gymnastics  and  music.  The  former  presided  over  the  growth 
and  decay  of  the  body,  having  to  do  with  generation  and  cor- 
ruption ;  the  latter  made  our  guardians  harmonious  by  the  use 
of  rhythm.  In  neither,  however,  was  there  science  or  anything 
which  tended  to  that  good  you  are  now  seeking.' ' 

"You  are  most  accurate  in  your  recollection.  Yet,  if  music 
and  gymnastics  are  excluded,  and  the  arts  also,  what  re- 
mains! M 

"Well,  it  is  a  subject  of  universal  application.  All  arts, 
sciences,  and  intelligences  use  it  in  common.  Everyone  has  to 
learn  mathematics  among  the  elements  of  education,  and  this 
topic  will  help  us  understand  that  which  we  seek.  Mathematics 
leads  naturally  to  reflection.  But  it  seems  never  to  have  been 
rightly  used,  for  the  true  use  of  mathematics  is  simply  to  draw 
the  soul  towards  Being." 

"Will  you  explain  your  meaning? y>  he  said. 

"I  will  try.  I  mean  to  say,  (Hanoon,  that  objects  of  sense 
are  of  two  kinds.  Some  of  them  do  not  invite  thought  because 
the  sense  is  an  adequate  judge  of  them.  In  the  case  of  other 
objects,  sense  is  so  untrustworthy  that  further  inquiry  is  im- 
peratively demanded.  Think  a  little,  and  you  will  see  that  if 
simple  Unity  could  be  adequately  perceived  by  sight  or  any 
other  sense,  then  there  would  be  no  need  of  anything  to  attract 
us  towards  Being.  But  when  there  is  some  contradiction  pres- 
ent which  involves  the  conception  of  plurality,  then  thought 
begins  to  be  aroused  within  us.  The  soul,  perplexed  and  want- 
ing to  arrive  at  a  decision,  asks,  'What  is  Absolute  Unity  f  * 
This  is  the  way  in  which  the  study  of  Unity  or  the  One  has  a 
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power  of  drawing  and  converting  the  mind  in  a  yery  remark- 
able manner  to  the  contemplation  of  true  Being, " 

"Surely  this  occurs,  notably  in  the  ease  of  One." 

"And  being  true  of  One  must  be  true  of  all  number ff 

"Certainly." 

"Then  this,"  I  answered,  "is  knowledge  of  the  kind  we  are 
seeking.  It  has  many  uses,  but  Is  especially  useful  for  the 
philosopher,  because  he  has  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  of  change 
and  lay  hold  of  true  Being.  This,  then,  is  a  kind  of  knowledge 
which,  along  with  its  kindred  sciences  of  geometry  and  sub- 
lime astronomy,  expands  the  mind  and  makes  the  natural  gift 
of  reason  to  be  of  use.  It  is  this  which  our  legislation  may  fitly 
prescribe.  We  must  therefore  endeavor  to  persuade  those  who 
are  to  be  the  principal  men  of  our  state  to  learn  the  nature  of 
numbers.  They  must,  however,  carry  on  their  study  until  they 
see  this  nature  with  the  mind  only,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  soul 
itself.  They  will  not  consider  It  like  merchants  or  retail  trad- 
ers, who  only  have  a  view  to  buying  or  selling.  This  will  be  the 
easiest  way  for  the  soul  to  pass  from  becoming  to  Truth  and 
Being." 

"That  is  excellent,  Socrates." 

"There  is  also  a  perfection  which  all  knowledge  ought  to 
reach  and  which  our  pupils  ought  also  to  attain.  That  is  har- 
mony, which,  when  properly  understood  and  followed,  like 
geometry  and  astronomy,  leads  toward  Truth  and  Being.  But 
the  teachers  of  harmony  who  compare  the  sounds  and  conso- 
nances which  are  heard  only,  are  like  the  astronomers  who  see 
in  the  heavens  only  the  heavenly  bodies  without  being  led  by 
them  to  the  realities  which  lie  beyond.  The  work  of  both  is 
equally  in  vain." 

"Yes,  by  heaven!"  he  said,  "and  it  is  as  good  as  a  play  to 
hear  them  talking  about  their  condensed  notes,  as  they  call 
them.  They  put  their  ears  close  to  the  strings,  like  persons 
catching  a  sound  from  their  neighbor's  wall,  setting  their  ears 
before  their  understanding." 

"All  such  studies,"  I  replied,  "must  be  sought  after  with  a 
view  to  the  Beautiful  and  True,  and  if  pursued  in  any  other 
spirit,  are  useless.  When  all  these  studies  reach  the  point  of 
intercommunion  and  connection  with  one  another  and  come  to 
be  considered  in  their  mutual  affinities,  then,  I  think,  but  not  till 
then,  will  the  pursuit  of  them  have  a  value  for  our  purposes. 
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This  is  a  vast  work,  and  a  prelude  to  that  actual  strain,  the 
Good,  which  we  have  to  learn.  Surely  you  would  not  regard 
the  skilled  mathematician  as  a  dialectician  unless  he  went  be- 
yond mere  calculation  f ' ' 

"Assuredly  not,  and  I  have  hardly  ever  known  a  mathe- 
matician who  was  a  dialectician," 

"Now  in  our  state,  only  the  men  who  are  able  to  give  and 
take  a  reason  will  have  the  knowledge  which  we  require  of 
them!  And  so  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  hymn  of  dialectic. 
This  is  that  strain  which  is  of  the  intellect  only.  When  a  person 
starts  on  the  discovery  of  the  Absolute,  it  must  be  by  the  light 
of  reason  only,  without  any  assistance  of  sense.  He  must  per- 
severe until  by  pure  intelligence  he  arrives  at  perception  of 
the  Absolute  Good.  This  is  at  the  end  of  the  intellectual  world, 
just  as  sight  is  at  the  end  of  the  visible  world." 

"I  agree  in  what  you  are  saying,  Socrates,  which  may  be 
hard  to  believe,  yet,  from  another  point  of  view,  is  harder  still 
to  deny.  This,  however,  is  not  a  theme  to  be  treated  of  in  pass- 
ing only,  but  will  have  to  be  discussed  again  and  again.  Say, 
then,  what  is  the  nature  and  what  are  the  divisions  of  dialectic, 
and  what  are  all  of  the  paths  which  lead  to  it.  Tell  me,  for  these 
paths  will  also  lead  to  our  final  rest. 7 ' 

"Dear  Glaucon,"  I  said,  "you  will  not  be  able  to  follow  me 
here  though  I  were  to  do  my  best,  for  you  would  behold  not 
an  image  of  truth,  but  the  Absolute  Truth.  Yet,  you  will  have 
seen  something  like  Eeality ;  of  that  I  am  confident.  I  must  re- 
mind you  that  the  power  of  dialectic  alone  can  reveal  Absolute 
Truth — and  then  only  to  one  who  has  been  a  disciple  of  the 
previous  sciences.  Assuredly  no  one  will  argue  that  there  is 
any  other  method  of  comprehending  by  any  regular  process 
all  true  existence,  or  of  ascertaining  what  each  thing  is  in  its 
own  nature.  The  arts  in  general  are  concerned  with  the  desires 
or  opinions  of  men,  while  the  mathematical  sciences,  without 
dialectic,  ordy  dream  about  Being.  They  will  never  have  power 
to  behold  the  waking  reality  so  long  as  they  leave  their  hy- 
potheses nnexamined,  being  unable  to  give  any  account  of 
them.  And  when  a  man  does  not  know  his  own  first  principle, 
and  when  the  intermediate  steps  and  conclusion  are  also  con- 
structed out  of  he  knows  not  what — how  can  he  imagine  that 
such  a  fabric  of  convention  can  ever  become  dialectic?" 

"Impossible,  Socrates." 
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"Then  dialectic  alone  —  that  is,  the  intelligent  asking  and 
answering  of  questions  —  &oes  directly  to  the  first  principle. 
It  is  the  only  science  which  doos  away  with  hypotheses  in  order 
to  make  her  ground  secure.  The  eye  of  the  soul,  which  is  literal- 
ly buried  in  an  outlandish  slough,  is  lifted  upwards  by  the 
gentle  aid  of  dialectic.  In  this  work  of  conversion  and  ascen- 
sion it  uses  as  her  helpers  the  sciences  which  we  have  been 
discussing,  But  until  with  their  aid,  a  person  is  able  to  ab- 
stract and  define  rationally  the  Idea  of  the  Good,  he  knows 
neither  the  Idea  of  the  Good  nor  any  other.  To  know  truly  he 
must  be  able  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  objections—  never  falter- 
ing at  any  step  of  the  argument—  and  be  ready  to  disprove 
them  not  by  appeals  to  opinion,  but  to  Absolute  Troth.  Other- 
wise he  apprehends  only  a  shadow  which  is  .given  by  opinion, 
and  not  by  science.  Dreaming  and  slumbering  in  this  life,  be- 
fore he  is  well  awake  here,  he  arrives  in  the  world  below  and 
has  his  final  quietus.'* 

"In  all  that  I  most  certainly  agree  with  yon." 
"And  surely  you  would  not  have  the  children  and  rulers  of 
your  ideal  state,  whom  you  are  nurturing  and  educating,  "be 
like  posts,  having  no  reason  in  them.  Were  this  the  case,  you 
would  not  set  them  in  authority  over  the  highest  matters.  So 
you  will  make  a  law  that  they  shall  have  such  an  education  as 
will  enable  them  to  attain  the  skill  of  dialectic,  for  this  is  the 
coping-stone  of  all  the  sciences  and  is  set  over  them.  No  other 
science  can  be  placed  higher.  The  nature  of  knowledge  can  go 
no  further.  '  J 


Proper  Ages  for 

"I  agree,  Socrates,  but  at  what  age  will  the  philosophical 
youths  commence  their  study  of  dialectic  I" 

"At  the  age  when  the  necessary  gymnastics  are  over.  The 
period  which  is  spent  in  this  physical  training,  whether  of  two 
or  three  years,  is  useless  for  any  other  purpose.  Sleep  and  ex- 
ercise  are  unpropitious  to  learning;  yet,  the  trial  of  who  is 
first  in  gymnastic  exercises  is  one  of  the  most  important  tests 
to  which  our  youth  will  be  subjected.  After  that  time,  those 
who  are  selected  from  the  class  of  twenty-year  olds  will  be 
promoted  to  higher  honor.  The  sciences  which  they  learned 
without  any  order  in  their  early  education  will  now  be  brought 
together.  And  they  will  be  able  to  see  the  natural  relationship 
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of  them  to  one  another  and  to  true  Being. *T 

"That  is  the  only  kind  of  knowledge  which  takes  lasting 
root" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "and  the  capacity  for  such  knowledge  is  the 
greatest  criterion  of  dialectical  talent  The  comprehensive 
mind  is  always  the  dialectical.  These  are  the  points  which  yon 
must  consider.  Yoti  will  have  to  choose  from  the  select  class 
those  who,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  hare  the  most  comprehension 
and  are  most  steadfast  in  their  learning  and  appointed  duties. 
These  must  be  elevated  to  still  higher  honor  and  be  further 
proved  by  the  help  of  dialectic.  Then  we  will  learn  which  of 
them  is  able  to  give  up  the  nse  of  sight  and  the  other  senses 
and,  in  company  with  Truth,  to  attain  Absolute  Being.  I  would 
emphasize,  my  friend,  that  when  our  citizens  are  thirty  years 
of  age  and  are  about  to  be  introduced  to  dialectic,  you  must 
use  no  pity  on  the  behalf  of  any  of  them,  for  special  caution 
Is  required.  Great  is  the  evil  which  dialectic  may  cause  when 
not  properly  used.  Therefore,  only  he  who  has  lived  up  to  our 
Mgh  principles  will  receive  this  instruction.  Thus  he  will  al- 
ways be  a  keeper  of  the  law  and  will  not  be  converted  into  a 
breaker  of  it" 

" That  should  be  the  case,"  he  said. 

"Suppose,  then,  that  the  study  of  philosophy  is  continued 
diligently  and  exclusively  for  twice  the  number  of  years 
which  were  passed  in  bodily  exercise — that  will  be  about  five. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  our  chosen  youths  must  be  sent  down 
again  into  the  cave  and  compelled  to  hold  military  and  other 
offices.  In  this  way  they  will  get  their  experience  of  life.  It 
will  also  afford  an  opportunity  to  try  whether  they  will  stand 
firm  or  flinch  when  they  are  drawn  all  manner  of  ways  by 
temptation. " 

"  And  how  long  is  this  stage  of  their  lives  to  last?" 

"Fifteen  years/'  I  answered.  "Then  they  will  have  reached 
fifty  years  of  age.  Let  those  who  still  survive,  and  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  every  action  of  their  lives  and  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  come  at  last  to  their  consummation. 
The  time  has  now  arrived  at  which  they  must  raise  the  eye 
of  the  soul  to  the  universal  light  which  lightens  all  things.  They 
must  behold  the  Absolute  Good.  That  is  the  pattern  according 
to  which  they  are  to  order  the  state,  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  own  lives  also,  making  philosophy 
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their  chief  pursuit.  Thus,  when  their  turn  comes,  they  will  toil 
at  politics  and  rule  for  the  public  good — not  as  if  they  per- 
form some  heroic  action,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  duty.  After- 
wards, when  such  rulers  have  brought  up  in  each  generation 
others  like  themselves  to  leave  in  their  place  as  governors,  they 
will  depart  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest  and  dwell  there.  The  city 
will  then  give  them  public  memorials  and  sacrifices,  honoring 
them,  if  the  oracle  consent,  as  demigods ;  but  if  not,  in  any  case, 
as  blessed  and  divine. " 

4  *  How  will  the  rulers  proceed  to  establish  our  laws  f  * ?  queried 
Glaucon. 

"They  will  begin, "  I  replied, " by  sending  out  into  the  coun- 
try all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  who  are  more  than  ten  years 
old.  The  rulers  will  then  take  possession  of  all  the  children,  who 
will  as  yet  be  unaffected  by  the  habits  of  their  parents.  These 
they  will  train  in  their  own  habits  and  laws.  I  mean  in  the  laws 
which  we  have  given  them.  In  this  way  the  citizens  of  whom  we 
were  speaking  will  most  easily  and  quickly  attain  happiness, 
and  the  nation  which  has  such  a  constitution  will  gain  most" 

"Yes,  that  is  the  best  way." 

"Enough,  then,  of  the  perfect  state.  As  to  the  man  who  bears 
its  image,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  we  shall  describe 
him." 


CHAPTER  V~Pmvms$iQm  OF  THB  GOOD  STATB 

Divisions; 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Timocraey 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Oligarchy 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Democracy 
Origin  and  Nature  of  Tyranny 
Kingly  and  Tyrannical  States  Compared 

INTRODUCTION 

Having  arrived  at  the  foregoing  conclusions  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  perfect  state,  let  us  return  to  the  point 
at  which  Socrates  digressed.  He  was  speaking  at  that  time 
of  the  perfect  state  which  had  been  constructed,  and  of  the 
individual  who  answered  to  it,  both  of  which  are  good.  He  was 
about  to  consider  the  nature  of  inferior  states,  of  which  he 
enumerates  four  special  forms  or  constitutions,  with  four  types 
of  human  nature  corresponding  to  them.  These  he  BOW  inspects 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  relative  happiness  or  misery  of 
the  best  and  of  the  worst. 

But  first,  how  did  the  perfect  state  come  to  change!  Plainly, 
it  was  the  way  all  governments  undergo  change — as  a  result 
of  division  among  the  rulers.  Human  things  are  fated  to  decay. 
Even  the  perfect  state  will  not  escape  this  law  of  destiny,  for 
whereas  divine  creations  partake  of  a  perfect  number,  human 
creations  are  cast  in  an  imperfect  number  and,  hence,  in  time, 
decline  from  perfection. 

Besides  the  perfect  state,  which  for  Socrates  is  the  aristo- 
cratic, there  are  four  significant  constitutions  of  inferior 
states:  timocracy,  oligarchy,  democracy,  and  tyranny.  This 
latter  one  is  the  disease  and  death  of  all  government.  Now 
states  are  not  make  of  oak  and  rock,  but  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Therefore,  as  there  are  five  states,  there  must  be  five  natures 
in  individuals  which  correspond  to  them.  The  royal  nature 
corresponds  to  the  perfect  state  whieh  Socrates  has  been  con- 
structing ;  the  ambitious  nature  to  the  timocratiej  the  money- 
loving  nature  to  the  oligarchic;  the  freedom-loving  nature  to 
the  democratic;  and  the  power  loving  nature  to  the  tyrannical 
state. 

Under  eadi  type  of  constitution  Soerates  first  considers  bow 
the  state  arises  and  what  its  characteristics  are.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  rise  and  nature  of  the  individuals  who 
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correspond  to  each  type  of  state.  The  unjust  and  tyrannical 
individual  who  follows  the  way  of  the  tyrannical  state  is  now 
contrasted  with  the  perfectly  just  individual  of  the  aristocratic 
state.  In  this  way,  the  better  state  and  happier  man  of  the  two 
are  easily  determined.  Through  this  contrast,  it  is  also  possible 
to  discover  whether  the  argument  for  justice  or  injustice  is 
the  more  convincing. 

The  investigation  of  each  type  of  government  reveals  that 
the  tyrannical  nature  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  royal  man 
and  the  aristocratic  state  which,  corresponds  to  Mm.  The  for- 
mer is  shown  to  be  the  worst  and  the  latter  to  be  the  best  of 
states.  But  which  contains  the  happier  man!  The  answer  is 
that  the  aristocratic  man  is  the  happiest,  because  he  is  the  most 
just.  The  tyrannical  man  is  the  most  miserable,  because  he  is 
full  of  meanness  and  injustice.  His  better  part,  the  intellect, 
is  enslaved  to  the  worst.  Let  us  proclaim  then,  that  the  best 
and  most  just  of  men  is  also  the  happiest,  and  that  this  is  he 
who  is  the  most  royal  master  of  himself  and  of  his  state.  It 
is  the  unjust  man  who  is  the  worst  and  the  most  miserable,  and 
this  is  he  who  is  the  greatest  tyrant  of  himself  and  of  his 
state.  This  is  the  first  proof. 

The  second  proof  is  derived  from  the  three  kinds  of  pleasure 
which  answer  to  the  three  elements  of  the  soul:  reason,  pas- 
sion, and  desire.  In  accordance  with  the  differences  in  men's 
natures,  every  human  being  has  one  of  these  three  principles 
and  its  corresponding  pleasure  in  the  ascendant.  Now  Socrates 
decides  between  these  principles  by  the  criteria  of  experience 
and  knowledge.  These  capacities  acquaint  the  philosopher 
with  desires  and  passions.  But  the  emotions  which  predominate 
in  the  tyrant  never  taste  the  pleasures  of  truth  and  wisdom. 
Therefore,  we  must  conclude  that  the  philosopher,  having  ex- 
perience of  the  entire  soul,  and  yet  allowing  the  rational  part 
to  lead,  must  enjoy  the  happiest  life. 

Twice  has  the  just  man  overthrown  the  unjust.  The  final 
proof  in  defense  of  justice  is  presented  in  a  strange  story  of 
a  "multitudinous  beast."  This  beast  is  man,  who  has  within 
him  a  human  ego,  a  lion-like  nature,  and  a  many-headed  intem- 
perate monster.  The  human,  part  mnst  rule  this  beast. 

Socrates  would  now  know  what  profit  a  man  shall  have  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  while  becoming  more  wicked.  What  shall 
a  man  profit  even  if  he  escape  discovery,  since  the  concealment 
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of  Ms  evil  only  prevents  his  cure!  If  he  is  punished,  the  brute 
within  him  will  be  silenced  and  he  will  unite  temperance^  jus- 
tice, and  wisdom  in  his  soul. 

Hence,  the  man  of  understanding  will  honor  justice  and  wis- 
dom above  all  else.  He  will  keep  Ms  body  under  control  for 
the  sake  of  his  health.  To  attain  perfect  harmony  of  body  and 
soul,  he  will  accept  only  such  honors  as  will  make  him  a  better 
man.  He  will  be  a  citizen  of  that  ideal  city  which  has  no  place 
upon  earth,  but  in  heaven.  For  there  is  a  celestial  pattern  of 
such  a  city,  and  he  who  wishes  may  order  his  life  after  its  im- 
age. It  matters  not  whether  such  a  city  does  or  ever  will  exist 
in  the  objective  world.  The  good  man  will  always  act  according 
to  the  ideal  pattern  and  no  other. 


CHAPXEB  V 

PERVERSIONS  OF  THE  GOOD  STATE 


Origin  and  Nature  of  Timocracy 

"We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  our  discussion  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  the  perfect  state.  Let  us  find  again, 
then,  the  point  at  which  we  digressed.  Then  we  may  return  to 
the  path  and  finish  the  discussion  on  the  typical  forms  of  states 
and  of  the  individual  souls  corresponding  to  them.  This  which 
we  have  been  considering  is  the  true  form.  It  has  two  names, 
monarchy  and  aristocracy,  according  as  the  rule  is  by  one  dis- 
tinguished man  or  by  a  group.  There  is  no  difference,  if  the 
governors  have  been  trained  in  such  manner  as  we  have  sup- 
posed. Of  the  other,  less  perfect,  forms,  there  are  four  prin- 
cipal ones." 

"Your  recollection,  Socrates,"  said  Glaucon,  "is  most 
exact.  For  as  I  remember,  that  is  the  identical  discussion  on 
which  we  were  about  to  embark  when  we  asked  you  for  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  place  of  women  and  children  in  the 
state.  This  you  gave,  and  added  the  necessary  explanation  of 
how  the  philosopher-king  would  rule  under  the  Idea  of  the 
Good.  So,  like  a  wrestler,  Socrates,  put  yourself  again  in  the 
same  position,  and  let  me  ask  the  same  question.  Give  me  the 
same  answer  which  you  were  about  to  give  me  then,  for  I  par- 
ticularly wish  to  hear  of  the  four  constitutions." 

"That  question,"  I  said,  "is  easily  answered.  The  four  gov- 
ernments of  which  I  spoke,  so  far  as  they  have  distinct  names, 
are:  first,  timocracy,  which  is  generally  applauded;  second, 
oligarchy,  which  is  not  equally  approved;  third,  democracy, 
which  naturally  follows  oligarchy,  although  very  different ;  and 
fourth,  tyranny,  which  differs  from  them  all  and  is  the  worst 
disorder  possible  in  a  state.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  con- 
stitution which  can  be  said  to  have  a  distinct  character.  Do  you 
know,  moreover,  that  governments  vary  as  the  dispositions  of 
men  vary  f  There  must  be  as  many  of  the  one  as  there  are  of  the 
other.  We  cannot  suppose  that  states  are  made  of  'oak  and 
rock*  and  not  out  of  the  human  natures  which  are  in  them! ' ' 
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"Yes,  Socrates,  states  are  as  men  are;  they  grow  out  of 
human  characters," 

"Then  if  the  constitutions  of  states  are  five,  the  dispositions 
of  individual  minds  will  also  be  five.  He  who  answers  to  aris- 
tocracy, and  whom  we  rightly  call  just  and  good,  we  have  al- 
ready described.  Therefore,  we  may  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  Inferior  natures.  Let  us  place  the  most  just  by  the  side  of 
the  most  unjust.  Then  when  we  see  the  contrast,  we  shall  be 
able  to  determine  by  comparison  the  relative  happiness  or  un- 
happiness  of  him  who  leads  a  life  of  pure  justice,  or  of  pure 
injustice,  The  inquiry  will  then  be  completed.  We  shall  then 
know  whether  we  ought  to  pursue  injustice,  as  Thrasymachus 
advises,  or  to  prefer  justice.  The  latter  conclusion  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  our  argument. 

"Shall  we  follow  our  old  plan,"  I  continued,  " which  we 
adopted  with  a  view  to  clearness,  namely,  taMng  the  state 
first  and  then  proceeding  to  the  individual  f  Let  us  begin  with 
timocracy,  the  government  of  honor.  After  that,  we  shall  con- 
sider oligarchy  and  the  oligarchic  man.  Then  we  shall  turn 
our  attention  to  democracy  and  the  democratic  man.  And  last- 
ly, we  shall  view  the  city  of  tyranny  and  take  a  look  into  the 
tyrant's  soul  Then,  finally,  we  shall  be  ready  to  try  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  decision/' 

"That  way  of  judging  the  matter  is  very  suitable/' 

"First,  then,"  I  said,  "let  us  inquire  how  timocracy  arises 
out  of  aristocracy.  Clearly,  all  political  changes  originate  in 
disagreements  which  create  divisions  within  the  actual  gov- 
erning power.  In  what  way,  then,  will  our  city  be  moved?  And 
in  what  manner  will  the  auxiliaries  and  rulers  be  likely  to  dis- 
agree with  one  another?  Shall  we,  with  Homer,  pray  the 
Muses  to  tell  us  'how  discord  first  arose!'  " 

"How  would  they  address  us?" 

"After  this  manner:  'A  city  which  is  thus  constituted  can 
hardly  be  shaken.  Seeing,  however,  that  everything  which  has 
a  beginning  also  has  an  end,  even  a  constitution  such  as  yours 
will  not  last  forever,  but  wiU  in  time  be  dissolved.  In  plants  as 
well  as  in  animals,  fertility  and  sterility  of  soul  and  body  oc- 
cur when  the  circumferences  of  the  circles  of  each  are  com- 
pleted. To  the  knowledge  of  human  fecundity  and  sterility, 
however,  all  the  education  of  your  rulers  will  not  attain.  The 
laws  which  regulate  the  creation  of  life  will  not  be  discovered 
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by  an  intelligence  which  is  alloyed  with  sense.  Hence,  the  rul- 
ers will  sometimes  bring  children  into  the  world  when  they 
ought  not* 

**  'Furthermore,  that  which  is  of  divine  birth  has  a  period 
which  is  contained  in  a  perfect  number,  but  the  period  of 
human  birth  is  comprehended  in  a  number  which  declines  from 
perfection.  Whenever  your  guardians,  by  reason  of  their  not 
understanding  the  law  of  birth,  commit  the  error  of  trniting 
bride  and  bridegroom  out  of  season,  the  children  will  not  be 
goodly  or  fortunate.  And  though  only  the  best  of  them  will  be 
appointed  by  their  predecessors,  still  they  will  foe  unworthy  to 
hold  their  fathers'  places.  When  they  come  into  power  as 
guardians,  they  will  soon  give  evidence  of  this  tmworthiness  by 
undervaluing  music.  This  neglect  will  soon  extend  to  gym- 
nastics, and  the  young  men  will  be  increasingly  less  cultivated 
as  time  goes  on.  In  the  succeeding  generations,  rulers  will 
eventually  be  appointed  who  have  lost  the  guardian  power. 
There  will  then  arise  inequality  and  irregularity,  which  always 
and  in  all  places  are  causes  of  hatred  and  war.'  " 

"The  Muse^  address  us  truly,  for  how  can  they  speak 
falsely!" 

"Well  then,  when  discord  has  thus  arisen,  the  citizens  will 
be  drawn  different  ways.  One  class  will  fall  to  acquiring  money, 
land,  and  houses;  but  the  better  class,  not  wanting  money,  be- 
cause of  the  true  riches  in  its  own  nature,  will  incline  toward 
virtue  and  the  ancient  order  of  things.  There  will  be  a  battle 
between  the  citizens,  and  at  last  they  will  agr^e  to  distribute 
their  possessions  among  individual  owners-.  They'  "WiH  now  en- 
slave their  friends  and  maintainers,  whom  they  formerly  pro- 
tected in  the  condition  of  freemen,  and  will  make  of  them 
subjects  and  servants.  Moreover,  they  will  bo  engaged  in  war 
with  other  states  and  must  keep  a  watch  against  former 
friends," 

"I  believe,  Socrates,  that  you  have  rightly  conceived  the 
origin  of  change  in  states." 

"The  new  government  which  thus  arises  will  be  the  timoo- 
racy,  a  form  intermediate  between  oligarchy  and  aristocracy. 
In  the  honor  given  to  rulers,  in  the  institution  of  common 
meals,  and  in  the  attention  paid  to  gymnastics  and  military 
training,  this  state  will  resemble  the  perfect  one.  Men  of  this 
timocratic  stamp,  however,  will  be  covetous  of  money,  and  in 
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tMs  respect  like  those  who  live  in  oligarchies.  They  will  hoard 
gold  and  silver  in  dark  places,  having  treasuries  for  the  de- 
posit and  concealment  of  them.  Also  they  will  have  castles, 
which  are  merely  nests  for  their  eggs.  And  they  will  spend 
large  sums  on  their  wives,  or  on  any  others  whom  they  please. " 

"That  is  true,  Socrates." 

"In  character  they  will  be  miserly  because  they  have  no 
means  of  openly  acquiring  the  money  which  they  prize.^  They 
will  spend  that  which  is  another  man's  on  the  gratification  of 
their  own  desires,  running  away  like  children  from  the  law, 
their  father.  Schooled  not  by  gentle  influences  but  by  force, 
they  have  neglected  music,  which  is  the  companion  of  reason 
and  philosophy,  and  have  most  honored  gymnastics. 

"The  predominant  feature  of  this  state  is  a  spirit  of  con- 
tention and  ambition.  These  characteristics  are  due  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  passionate  or  spirited  element.  Such  is  the 
origin  and  character  of  the  timocratic  state. " 

"The  form  of  government  which  you  describe  is  a  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil/'  said  Q-laucon. 

"Now,  what  man  answers  to  the  timocratic  form  of  govern- 
ment T  How  did  he  come  into  being  and  what  is  he  like?  His 
origin  is  as  follows.  He  is  often  the  young  son  of  a  brave  father 
who  dwells  in  an  ill-governed  city,  of  which  he  declines  the 
honors  and  the  offices.  This  father  will  not  go  to  law  or  exert 
himself  in  any  way,  but  is  ready  to  waive  his  rights  in  order 
that  he  may  escape  trouble.  The  character  of  the  son  begins 
to  develop  whe!a  he  hears  his  mother  complaining  that  her 
husband  has  no  place  in  the  government.  Annoyed  because  this 
gives  her  no  precedence  among  other  women,  the  mother  says 
to  her  son  that  Ms  father  is  only  half  a  man  and  far  too  easy- 
going, adding  all  the  other  complaints  about  her  own  ill-treat- 
ment which  women  are  so  fond  of  rehearsing/' 

"Yes,"  said  Adeimantus,  "they  give  ns  plenty  of  them,  and 
their  complaints  are  so  like  themselves. 9  * 

"Yon  know,"  I  said,  "that  the  old  servants  also  tell  the 
youth  that  when  he  grows  up  he  must  retaliate  upon  the  people 
who  have  imposed  on  his  father.  He  must  be  more  of  a  man 
than  his  father.  Indeed,  the  son  has  only  to  walk  abroad  to 
hear  and  see  still  more  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  Those  who 
do  their  own  business  in  the  city  are  called  simpletons  and 
held  in  no  esteem,  while  the  busybodies  are  honored  and  ap- 
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plauded.  The  result  is  that  the  young-  man,  hearing  and  seeing 
all  these  things,  is  drawn  opposite  ways.  While  the  father  is 
nourishing  the  rational  principle  in  his  son's  soul,  the  others 
are  encouraging  the  passionate  and  appetitive.  The  youth, 
being  not  originally  of  a  bad  nature,  but  only  having  kept  bad 
company,  is  at  last  brought  by  these  contradictory  influences 
to  a  middle  point.  Then  he  gives  up  the  kingdom  which  is  with- 
in him  to  a  middle  principle  of  contentiousness  and  passioB. 
Thereafter  he  becomes  arrogant  and  ambitious." 

"You  seem  to  mey  Socrates,  to  have  described  Ms  origin 
perfectly.  But  tell  me,  what  is  he  likef  In  his  contentious  na- 
ture, is  he  not  like  our  friend  Glauconf  " 

"Perhaps,"  I  said,  "he  may  be  likened  to  our  friend  Glancon 
in  that  he  is  contentious,  but  there  are  other  respects  in  which 
he  is  very  different.  He  should  have  more  self-assertion  and 
be  less  cultivated,  yet  a  friend  of  culture.  He  should  b<?  a  good 
listener,  but  seldom  a  speaker.  Such  a  person  is  apt  to  be  rough 
with  slaves,  unlike  the  educated  man,  who  is  too  proud  for 
that.  He  will  also  be  courteous  to  freemen  and  remarkably 
obedient  to  authority.  He  is  a  lover  of  power  and  of  honor, 
claiming  to  be  a  ruler  not  because  he  is  eloquent  or  on  any  such 
ground,  but  because  he  is  a  soldier  and  has  performed  f eats  of 
arms.  Such  a  one  will  despise  riches  only  when  he  is  young. 
As  he  gets  older  he  will  be  more  and  more  attracted  to  them, 
because  he  has  a  piece  of  the  avaricious  nature  in  him.  He  is  not 
single-minded  toward  virtue,  having  lost  his  best  guardian/* 

"Who  is  that!"  said  Adeimantus. 

' *  That  is  philosophy, ' >  I  said,  "which  comes  and  takes  up  its 
abode  in  a  man  and  is  the  only  savior  of  Ms  virtue  throughout 
life.  Such  is  the  timocratic  youth,  and  he  is  like  the  timocratie 
state/' 

Origm  cmd  Nature  of  OUgarchy 

"Now  comes  the  second  form  of  government  and  the  second 
type  of  character,  the  oligarchic.  TMs  form  of  government 
rests  on  a  valuation  of  property  in  which  tie  rich  have  power 
and  the  poor  are  deprived  of  it  N0  eyes  are  required  to  see 
how  timocracy  passes  into  oligarchy." 
"How!" 

"The  acOTmulatioB  of  gold  IB  the  treasure  of  private  indi- 
duals  is  the  rain  of  tffii>earscy.  They  Invent  illegal  modes  of  ex- 
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penditure,  for  what  do  they  or  their  wives  care  about  the  law! 
When  one  of  them  sees  another  grow  rich,  he  seeks  to  rival 
him.  Thus  the  great  mass  of  citizens  becomes  lovers  of  money 
who  think  less  and  less  of  virtue  as  their  fortunes  accumulate. 
At  last,  instead  of  loving  contention  and  glory,  as  is  the  nature 
of  the  timoeratic  man,  they  become  lovers  of  trade.  They  honor 
and  look  up  to  the  rich  man  and  make  a  ruler  of  Mm,  while  dis- 
honoring the  poor.  Next  they  make  a  law  which  fixes  a  sum  of 
money  as  the  qualification  of  citizenship.  No  one  whose  prop- 
erty falls  below  the  amount  fixed  can  have  any  share  in  govern- 
ment Such  changes  in  the  constitution  are  effected  by  force  of 
arms,  if  intimidation  has  not  already  done  its  work,  And  this, 
speaking  generally,  is  the  way  in  which  oligarchy  is  estab- 
lished." 

lil  understand  you,  Socrates,  and  now  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  form  of  government,  and  what  are  its  defects!" 

**  Just  think,  Adeimantus,  what  would  happen  if  pilots  were 
chosen  according  to  their  property,  and  a  poor  man  were  re- 
fused permission  to  steer,  even  though  he  were  a  better  pilot. 
You  know  that  there  would  be  a  shipwreck.  This  is  equally  true 
of  government.  Allowing  the  government  to  be  in  the  control 
of  men  who  are  not  rulers  by  natural  endowment  of  soul  is 
the  first  great  defect  of  oligarchy.  And  here  is  another  quite 
as  bad.  Such  a  state  is  not  one,  but  two  states,  the  one  of  poor, 
the  other  of  rich  men.  These  two  states  are  living  on  the  same 
spot  and  always  conspiring  against  one  another.  Hence  there 
is  division  among  the  people  which  makes  them  incapable  of 
carrying  on  war  with  united  effort.  The  rich  men  arm  the  mul- 
titude and  then  are  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  the  enemy.  Or,  if 
the  multitude  is  not  called  out  in  the  hour  of  battle,  the  rulers 
are  then  oligarchs  indeed,  few  to  fight  as  they  are  few  to  rule." 

* l  How  discreditable ! '  * 

"  There  is  another  evil  which  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all 
and  to  which  this  state  is  liable.  One  man  may  sell  all  that  he 
has,  and  another  may  acquire  his  property.  Yet,  the  seller  may 
still  dwell  in  the  city  of  which  he  is  no  longer  an  active  part, 
but  only  a  poor,  helpless  creature.  Think  again.  In  his  wealthy 
days,  while  he  was  spending  his  money,  was  a  man  of  this  sort 
a  whit  better  as  a  citizen?  Or  did  he  only  seein  to  be  a  member 
of  the  ruling  body,  whereas  he  was  neither  ruler  nor  subject, 
but  all  the  time  just  a  spendthrift! *' 
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*  *  As  you  say,  he  only  seemed  to  be  a  ruler. n 

"Hay  we  not  say  that  this  is  the  drone  in  the  state  who  is  like 
the  drone  in  the  honeycomb!  The  one  is  the  plague  of  the  city, 
as  the  other  is  of  the  hive.  But  God  has  made  the  flying  drones 
without  stings.  Of  the  walking  drones,  however,  He  has  made 
some  without  stings,  hut  others  with  dreadful  stings.  The  sting- 
less  ones  are  those  who  end  as  paupers  in  their  old  age ;  the 
stingers  are  the  source  of  all  the  criminal  class.  Clearly,  then, 
whenever  you  see  paupers  in  a  state,  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
borhood there  are  hidden  away  thieves  and  robbers  and  all 
sorts  of  malefactors.  It  is  in  oligarchic  states  that  you  find 
many  paupers,  and  is  not  this  condition  to  be  attributed  to 
want  of  education  and  to  the  evil  constitution  of  that  state!" 

"Clearly." 

"Such,  then/'  I  said,  "are  the  form  and  the  chief  evils  of 
an  oligarchy.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  individual  who  answers  to  this  state.  The  timo- 
cratic  man  changes  into  the  oligarchic  as  follows.  A  time  ar- 
rives when  the  representative  of  timocracy  has  a  son.  At  first 
he  begins  by  emulating  his  father  and  walks  in  Ms  footsteps. 
But  presently  he  sees  his  father  foundering  suddenly  against 
the  state  as  upon  a  sunken  reef,  where  he  and  all  that  he  has 
is  lost.  He  may  have  been  a  general  or  some  other  high  officer, 
who  is  brought  to  trial  under  a  prejudice  raised  by  informers. 
Then  he  is  either  put  to  death,  exiled,  or  deprived  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen,  having  all  Ms  property  taken  from  Mm.  The 
son  has  seen  and  known  all  this,  and  Ms  fear  has  taught  him  to 
knock  ambition  and  passion  from  Ms  bosom.  Humbled  by  pov- 
erty, he  takes  to  money-making.  By  miserly  savings  and  hard 
work,  he  gets  a  fortune  together*  Is  not  such  a  on^  likely  to  seat 
the  covetous  element  on  the  vacant  throne,  suffering  it  to  play 
the  king  within  Mm?"  ^ 

"I  think  so/'  he  replied. 

"He  makes  reason  and  spirit  obediently  sit  down  on  the 
ground  on  either  side  of  their  sovereign  and  teaches  them  to 
know  their  place.  He  then  compels  the  one  to  think  only  of  how 
lesser  sums  may  be  turned  into  lai^er  ones.  The  other  he  will 
not  allow  to  be  ambitious  of  anything  so  nntch  as  of  wealth 
and  the  means  of  acquiring  it.  Her  is  a  rogue  and  a  drone  wlio 
will  do  nothing  unless  it  makes  a  purse  for  MnxseH." 

"Had  he  been  educated/'  he  sm$,  "he  would  never  have 
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made  a  blind  god  the  director  of  his  chorus. M 

"Excellent,"  I  said.  "Now  his  dishonest  nature  is  best^seen 
under  certain  conditions,  as  when  he  has  the  guardianship  of 
an  orphan,  It  will  then  he  clear  that  in  his  ordinary  dealings 
which  give  him  a  reputation  for  honesty  he  coerces  his  bad 
passions  by  an  enforced  virtue.  He  will  not  make  his  passions 
see  that  they  are  wrong.  Nor  will  he  tame  them  by  reason,  but 
by  necessity  and  fear  constrains  them,  because  he  trembles 
for  his  possessions.  The  man  will  be  at  war  with  himself.  He 
mil  be  two  men  and  not  one.  In  general,  to  be  sure,  his  better 
desires  will  be  found  to  prevail  over  his  inferior  ones." 

"I  see,"  he  said,  *  'that  the  avaricious  youth  is  the  oligarchic, 
and  that  this  individual  is,  in  both  origin  and  character,  like  the 
oligarchic  state  out  of  which  he  came/* 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Democracy 

"Next  comes  democracy.  Of  this  the  origin  and  nature  have 
still  to  be  considered  Then  we  will  inquire  into  the  ways  of  the 
democratic  man,  and  bring  him  up  for  judgment.  And  how,"  I 
said,  "does  the  change  from  oligarchy  to* democracy  arise! 
When  the  good  which  the  oligarchy  seeks  is  to  become  as  rich 
as  possible.  For  this  is  a  desire  which  is  insatiable/' 

"What  then?" 

"The  rulers,  being  aware  that  their  power  rests  upon  their 
wealth,  refuse  to  curtail  by  law  the  extravagance  of  the  spend- 
thrift youth  for  these  rulers  gain  by  their  ruin.  They  take  in- 
terest from  such  youth,  buy  up  their  estates,  and  thus  increase 
their  own  wealth  and  importance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
love  of  wealth  and  the  spirit  of  moderation  cannot  exist  to- 
gether in  the  same  state.  Thus,  in  oligarchic  states,  men  of  good 
family  have  often  been  reduced  to  beggary.  Still  they  remain 
in  the  city  and  are  ready  to  sting,  since  some  of  them  owe 
money,  and  some  have  forfeited  their  citizenship.  A  third  class, 
which  is  in  both  predicaments,  hates  fcnd  conspires  against 
those  who  took  its  property.  This  class  is  eager  for  revolution. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  I  continued,  "the  naen  of  business 
stoop  as  they  walk  and  pretend  not  even  to  see  those  whom  they 
have  already  ruined.  Inserting  their  sting,  that  is,  their  money, 
into  someone  else  who  is  not  on  his  guard  against  them,  they 
recover  the  original  sum  many  times  over.  So  it  is  that  they 
make  drone  and  pauper  to  abound  in  the  state,  The  evil  blazes 
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up  like  a  fire.  And  they  will  not  extinguish  it  either  by  restrict- 
ing a  man's  use  of  Ma  own  property  or  by  compelling-  the  citi- 
zens to  look  to  their  characters.  The  governors  treat  their  sub- 
jects badly,  while  the  young  men  of  the  governing  class  are 
habituated  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  idleness  of  body  and  nnnd, 
They  do  nothing  and  are  incapable  of  resisting  either  pleasure 
or  pain.  Caring  only  for  making  money,  they  are  aa  indifferent 
as  the  pauper  to  the  cultivation  of  virtue. " 

''Yes,  quite  as  indifferent f> 

Blinder  such  a  state  of  affairs,  on  some  occasion,  such  as  a 
march,  the  subjects  and  rulers  as  fellow-soldiers  or  fellow- 
sailors,  may  observe  each  other's  behavior  in  the  moment  of 
danger.  For  where  danger  is,  there  is  no  fear  that  the  poor  will 
be  despised  by  the  rich.  Very  likely  the  wiry  sunburnt  poor 
man  may  be  placed  in  battle  at  the  side  of  a  wealthy  man  who 
has  never  spoiled  his  complexion  and  has  plenty  of  superfluous 
flesh.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  when  the  poor  man  sees  such 
a  one  puffing  and  at  his  wit's  end,  he  concludes  that  man  like 
him  are  rich  only  because  no  one  has  the  courage  to  despoil 
them.  Where  there  is  such  weakness  in  the  state,  then  the  state 
falls  sick  and  is  at  war  with  herself.  Then  democracy  eomes  in- 
to being,  after  the  poor  have  conquered  their  opponents, 
slaughtering  some  and  banishing  some.  To  the  remainder  they 
give  an  equal  share  of  freedom  and  power.  This  is  the  form  of 
government  in  which  the  magistrates  are  commonly  elected  by 

lot" 

"Yes,"  said  Adeimantus,  "that  is  the  nature  of  democracy, 
whether  the  revolution  has  been  effected  by  arms,  or  fear  haa 
caused  the  opposite  party  to  withdraw." 

"And  now  what  is  their  manner  of  life,  and  what  sort  of 
government  have  they?  For  as  the  government  is,  such  will  be 
the  man.  In  the  first  place,  Adeimantus,  they  are  free,  and  the 
city  is  full  of  frankness.  A  man  may  say  aad  do  what  he  likes 
and  order  his  own  life  as  he  pleasea.  Then,  in  tMs  kbad  of  state 
there  will  be  the  greatest  variety  of  hurram  nateres.  Indeed, 
this  to  many  will  seem  to  be  the  fairest  of  state®,  and  there  will 
be  none  better  in  which  to  look  for  a  government  Ye%  my  good 
sir,  because  of  the  liberty  which  reigns  there,  the  eit&e&ft  have 
a  complete  assortment  of  constitations.  Also,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  yon  to  govern  even  if  yon  have  ifre  capacity,  or  to  toe 
governed^  unless  yon  Eke.  likewise,  there  is  no  necessity  be- 
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cause  some  law  forbids  you  to  hold  office  that  you  should  not 
hold  office,  if  you  have  a  fancy.  Is  not  this  a  way  of  life  which 
for  the  moment  is  supremely  delightful?  And  have  you  not  ob- 
served how,  in  a  democracy,  many  persons,  although  they  have 
been  sentenced  to  death  or  exile,  stay  just  where  they  are  and 
walk  about  the  world?  The  gentleman  parades  like  a  hero,  and 
nobody  sees  or  cares. " 

i  i  Many  and  many  a  one. ' ' 

"See,  too,  the  forgiving  spirit  of  democracy.  See  the  'don't 
care'  about  trifles,  and  the  disregard  which  she  shows  for  the 
fine  principles  which  we  solemnly  laid  down  at  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  How  grandly  does  she  trample  underfoot  all  our 
fine  notions !  Never  giving  a  thought  to  the  pursuits  which  make 
a  statesman,  she  promotes  to  honor  anyone  who  professes  to 
be  the  people's  friend.  These  and  other  kindred  characteris- 
tics are  proper  to  democracy,  which  is  a  charming  form  of 
government,  full  of  variety  and  disorder.  Why,  she  even  dis- 
penses a  sort  of  equality  to  equals  and  unequals  alike. ' ' 

"We  know  her  well,"  he  said. 

"Consider  now,"  I  said,  "the  origin  and  character  of  the 
democratic  man.  Is  he  not  the  son  of  the  miserly  oligarchic 
father  who  has  trained  him  in  his  own  habits?  He,  like  his 
father,  keeps  down  by  force  the  pleasures  which  are  of  the 
spending  and  not  of  the  getting  sort.  When  a  young  man 
brought  up  in  such  a  miserly  way  has  tasted  drones'  honey, 
and  come  to  associate  with  fierce  and  crafty  natures  able  to 
provide  him  with  all  sorts  of  refinements  and  pleasure — then 
the  change  will  begin  from  the  oligarchic  principle  within  him 
to  the  democratic.  And  if  there  be  any  ally  which  aids  the  oli- 
garchic principle  and  another  which  aids  the  democratic,  then 
there  arise  in  his  soul  opposing  factions.  Thus  of  necessity  he 
must  go  to  war  with  himself. " 

"It  must  be  so." 

"There  are  times,"  I  continued,  "when  the  democratic 
principle  gives  way  to  the  oligarchic,  and  some  of  his  desires 
die  and  others  are  banished.  A  spirit  of  reverence  enters  into 
the  young  man's  soul  and  order  is  restored.  Then  again,  after 
the  old  desires  have  been  driven  out,  fresh  ones  spring  up 
which  are  akin  to  them.  And  because  he,  their  father,  does  not 
know  how  to  educate  them,  they  wax  fierce  and  numerous.  At 
length  they  seize  upon  the  citadel  of  the  young  man's  soul, 
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winch  they  perceive  to  be  void  of  all  fair  pursuits  and  true 
words.  These  assets  make  their  abode  only  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  are  dear  to  the  gods,  and  are  the  best  guardians  and 
sentinels.  But  false  and  boastful  conceits  mount  upward  and 
take  their  place. " 

f  *  They  are  certain  to  do  so. ' ' 

"So  the  young  man  returns  into  the  country  of  the  lotus- 
eaters.  If  any  help  is  sent  by  his  friends  to  the  oligarchic  part 
of  him,  the  aforesaid  vain  conceits  shut  the  gate.  There  is  a 
battle  in  which  the  oligarchic  part  of  the  youth  gains  the  day. 
Then  modesty,  which  the  oligarchic  part  calls  silliness,  is  ig- 
nominiously  thrust  into  exile.  Temperance,  which  is  nicknamed 
unmanliness,  is  trampled  in  the  mire;  and  moderation  and 
orderly  expenditure  are  termed  vulgarity  and  meanness.  When 
these  new  desires  have  emptied  the  soul  of  him  who  is  in  their 
power,  they  consider  insolence  to  be  good  breeding,  anarchy  to 
be  liberty,  waste  to  be  magnificence,  and  impudence  to  be  cour- 
age. Thus  the  young  man  passes  out  of  his  original  nature.  He 
was  trained  in  the  school  of  necessity.  But  he  now  accepts  the 
freedom  and  libertinism  of  useless  and  unnecessary  pleasures." 

"Yes,  Socrates/'  he  said,  "  I  can  see  that  that  is  his  origin. 
Now,  tell  me  of  his  life  and  character." 

"After  this,  Adeimantus,  he  lives  from  day  to  day  indulging 
the  appetite  of  the  hour.  Sometimes  he  is  a  water-drinker  and 
tries  to  get  thin,  then  he  takes  a  turn  at  gymnastics,  and  some- 
times he  idles  and  neglects  everything.  Then  for  a  time  he  may 
live  the  life  of  a  philosopher.  Often  he  is  busy  with  politics 
and  starts  to  his  feet  and  says  and  does  whatever  comes  in- 
to his  head.  His  life  has  neither  law  nor  order,  but  this  dis- 
tracted existence  he  terms  joy  and  bliss  and  freedom  j  and  so 
he  goes  on.  His  life  is  a  motley  manifold,  an  epitome  of  the 
lives  of  many.  Let  him  be  set  over  against  democracy,  for  lie 
is  the  democratic  man,  all  filled  with  liberty  and  equality/' 

Origin  and  Nature  of  Tyranny 

"Last  of  all,"  I  added,  "come  tyranny  and  the  tyrant, 
state  and  man  alike.  Say  then,  my  friend,  in  what  manner 
tyranny  arises.  That  it  has  a  democratic  origin  is  evident. 
Just  as  the  neglect  of  all  things  to  the  end  of  money-getting 
was  the  dissolution  of  oligarchy,  so  the  insatiable  desire  for 
freedom  in  a  democratic  state  brings  her  downfall.  When  a 
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democracy  which  is  thirsting  for  freedom  has  evil  cupbear- 
ers presiding  over  the  feast  and  has  drunk  too  deeply  of  the 
strong  wine  of  freedom,  her  trouble  begins.  Then,  unless  her 
rulers  are  very  amenable  and  give  a  plentiful  draught,  she 
calls  them  to  account  and  punishes  them,  saying  that  they 
are  cursed  oligarchs.  By  such  a  democracy  loyal  citizens  are 
insultingly  termed  slaves  who  hug  their  chains.  She  would 
have  subjects  who  are  like  rulers  and  rulers  who  are  like 
subjects.  These  are  men  after  her  own  heart,  whom  she 
praises  and  honors  both  in  private  and  public." 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "a  very  common  occurrence." 
"By  degrees  anarchy  begins  to  find  a  way  into  private 
houses.  Fathers  grow  accustomed  to  descending  to  the  level 
of  their  sons  and  to  fearing  them.  The  sons,  for  their  part, 
have  no  respect  or  reverence  for  their  parents,  and  this  is 
their  freedom.  The  slave  is  equal  with  the  citizen  and  the 
citizen  with  the  slave,  and  the  stranger  is  quite  as  good  as 
either.  And  this  sort  of  license  and  disrespect  are  not  the 
only  evil.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  master  fears  and 
flatters  his  scholars,  and  the  scholars  despise  their  master. 
Nor  must  I  forget  to  tell  that  here  there  is  liberty  and  equali- 
ty of  the  two  sexes  in  relation  to  each  other.  I  must  add  that 
even  the  horses  and  asses  have  a  way  of  marching  along  with 
all  the  rights  and  dignities  of  freemen.  All  things  are  just 
ready  to  burst  with  liberty." 
"You  and  I  have  dreamed  the  same  thing." 
"Above  all,  and  as  the  result  of  all,  see  how  sensitive  the 
citizens  become.  They  chafe  impatiently  at  the  least  touch 
of  authority,  and  at  length,  as  you  know,  they  cease  to  care 
even  for  the  laws,  written  or  unwritten.  They  will  have  no 
one  over  them.  Such,  my  friend,  is  the  fair  and  glorious 
beginning  out  of  which  tyranny  springs.  Excess  of  liberty, 
whether  in  states  or  individuals,  seems  only  to  pass  into 
excess  of  slavery.  So  tyranny  naturally  arises  out  of  democ- 
racy, and  the  most  aggravated  form  of  tyranny  and  slavery 
out  of  the  most  extreme  form  of  liberty?" 
"As  we  might  expect" 

"In  order  that  we  may  see  this  more  clearly,  imagine 
democracy  to  be  divided,  as  indeed  it  is,  into  three  classes. 
In  the  first  place,  freedom  creates  more  and  greater  drones 
in  the  democratic  state  than  exist  in  the  oligarchic  one.  They 
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are  almost  the  entire  ruling  power.  And  while  the  keener 
sort  speak  and  act,  the  rest  keep  buzzing  about  and  do  not 
suffer  a  word  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Then  there  is  the 
stable  and  orderly  class.  In  a  nation  of  traders  this  is  the 
richest  class,  which  is  always  being  severed  from  the  mass. 
They  are  the  most  squeezable  persons  and  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  honey  to  the  drones,  who  live  on  them.  The  mass 
of  the  people  are  a  third  class,  consisting  of  those  who  work 
with  their  own  hands.  These,  when  assembled,  form  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  class  in  democracy. " 

"True,"  he  said. 

"Do  not  their  leaders  deprive  the  rich  of  their  estates  and 
distribute  them  among  the  people,  taking  care  to  reserve 
the  larger  part  for  themselves!  The  persons  whose  property 
is  taken  are  compelled  to  defend  themselves  as  test  they 
can.  Then  they  are  charged  with  plotting  against  the  people 
and  of  being  friends  of  oligarchy.  At  last,  those  with  prop- 
erty are  forced  to  become  oligarchs  in  reality,  as  the  sting  of 
the  drones  torments  them  and  breeds  revolution  in  them." 

"That  is  exactly  the  truth." 

"Then  come  impeachments,  judgments,  and  trials  of  one 
another.  The  people  have  always  some  champion  whom  they 
set  over  them  and  nurse  into  greatness.  This  and  no  other  is 
the  root  from  which  a  tyrant  springs.  When  he  first  appears 
above  ground  he  is  a  protector.  He  has  a  mob  entirely  at  his 
disposal  and  is  not  restrained  from  shedding  the  blood  of 
kinsmen.  By  the  favorite  method  of  false  accusation  he 
brings  them  into  court  and  murders  them.  Others  he  ban- 
ishes, at  the  same  time  hinting  at  the  abolition  of  debts  and 
partition  of  lands.  Following  this,  what  will  be  his  destiny! 
Must  he  not  either  perish  at  the  hands  of  his  enemies  or, 
from  being  a  man,  become  a  wolf,  that  is,  a  tyrant  ? '  * 

"Inevitably." 

"He  is  driven  out,  only  to  come  back,  in  spite  of  his  ene- 
nii.es — a  tyrant  full  grown.  If  they  are  unable  to  expel  him 
or  to  get  him  condemned  to  death  by  a  public  accusation, 
they  conspire  to  assassinate  him.  Then  conies  the  famous 
request  for  a  bodyguard,  which  is  the  device  of  all  those  who 
have  got  thus  far  in  their  tyrannic  career.  'Let  not  the  peo- 
ple's friend,'  as  they  say,  'be  lost  to  them.'  The  people 
readily  absent,  because  all  their  fears  are  for  him.  They,  as 
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yet,  have  none  for  themselves.  The  wealthy  are  then  accused 
of  being  an  enemy  of  the  people  and  must  flee  the  country 
or  die.  The  protector  is  now  to  be  seen  standing  up  in  the 
chariot  of  state  with  the  reins  in  his  hand,  no  longer  pro- 
tector, but  tyrant  absolute." 

"Yes,  Socrates,  that  is  the  tyrant's  usual  way." 
"Now,  Adeimantus,  let  us  consider  the  nature  of  this 
state  in  which  a  creature  like  the  tyrant  is  generated.  In  the 
early  days  of  his  power,  he  is  full  of  smiles  and  salutes  every- 
one, making  promises,  liberating  debtors,  distributing  land 
to  the  people  and  to  his  followers.  He  seems  to  want  to  be  so 
kind  to  everyone.  But  when  he  has  disposed  of  foreign  ene- 
mies, then  he  is  always  stirring  up  some  war  or  other,  in 
order  that  the  people  may  require  a  leader.  Thus  impov- 
erished by  payment  of  taxes  they  are  compelled  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  daily  wants  and  made  less  likely  to  con- 
spire against  their  tyrant.  If  any  citizens  are  suspected 
of  having  notions  of  freedom  and  of  resisting  his  authority, 
he  will  have  a  good  pretest  for  destroying  such  disloyal 
followers." 
"Clearly." 

"Now  he  begins  to  grow  unpopular.  Some  of  those  who 
joined  in  setting  him  up,  and  who  are  in  power,  speak  their 
minds  to  him  and  to  one  another.  The  more  courageous  of 
them  cast  in  his  teeth  what  is  being  done.  The  tyrant,  if  he 
means  to  rule,  must  get  rid  of  them.  He  cannot  stop  while 
he  has  a  friend  or  an  enemy  who  is  good  for  anything.  There- 
fore he  must  look  about  him  and  see  who  is  valiant,  who  is 
high-minded,  who  is  wise,  who  is  wealthy.  Happy  man !  He  is 
the  enemy  of  them  all  and  must  seek  an  occasion  against 
them  whether  he  will  or  not,  until  he  has  made  a  purgation 
of  the  state." 

"If  he  is  to  rule,  I  suppose  that  he  cannot  help  himself." 
"What  a  blessed  alternative  he  has  to  be  compelled  to 
dwell  only  with  the  many  bad  and  to  be  hated  by  them,  or 
not  to  live  at  all.  The  more  detestable  his  actions  are  to  the 
citizens,  the  more  satellites  will  he  require  and  the  greater 
his  necessity  for  their  devotion.  But  who  are  the  devoted 
followers  and  where  will  he  procure  them?  He  will  rob  the 
citizens  of  their  slaves  and  will  then  set  them  free  and  en- 
roll them  in  Ms  bodyguard.  What  a  blessed  creature  must 
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this  tyrant  be!  He  has  put  to  death  the  others  and  has  for 
his  trusted  friends  these  former  slaves. " 

"Yes,"  said  Adeimantus,  "they  are  his  sort." 

"Let  us  inquire  next  how  the  tyrant  will  maintain  himself 
and  his  ever-changing  army.  If  there  are  sacred  treasures 
in  the  city,  he  will  confiscate  and  spend  them.  Insofar  as  the 
fortunes  of  wealthy  persons  may  suffice,  he  will  be  able  to 
diminish  the  taxes  which  he  would  otherwise  have  to  impose 
upon  the  people." 

"And  when  these  fail?" 

"He  will  live  on  the  very  people  who  put  him  in  power. 
Then  the  people  will  discover  what  a  monster  they  have  been 
fostering  in  their  bosom  and  will  want  to  drive  Mm  out.  But 
they  will  find  that  he  is  too  strong.  This  is  real  tyranny, 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  As  the  saying  is,  'The 
people  who  would  escape  the  smoke,  which  is  the  slavery  of 
freemen,  have  fallen  into  the  fire,  which  is  the  tyranny  of 
slaves.'  Thus  liberty,  getting  out  of  all  order  and  reason, 
passes  into  the  harshest  and  bitterest  form  of  slavery.  May 
we  not  at  last  assert  that  the  origin  and  nature  of  tyranny 
and  the  manner  of  the  transition  from  democracy  to  tyranny 
have  been  sufficiently  discussed?" 

"Quite  enough,"  he  said. 

"Now  of  the  tyrannic  man:  How  is  he  formed  out  of  the 
democratic,  and  how  does  he  live?  You  will  remember  the 
character  of  the  democratic  man.  He  was  supposed  from 
his  youth  upwards  to  have  been  trained  under  a  miserly 
parent,  who  encouraged  the  saving  appetites  in  him,  but  dis- 
countenanced the  spending,  which  aim  only  at  amusement 
and  ornament.  Then  he  got  into  the  company  of  a  licentious 
sort  of  people  and  rushed  into  the  opposite  extreme.  At  last, 
being  a  better  man  than  his  corruptors,  he  was  drawn  in  both 
directions  until  he  halted  midway  and  led  a  life  not  of  slavish 
passion,  but  of  what  he  deemed  moderate  indulgence.  After 
this  manner  the  democrat  was  generated." 

"That  was  our  view  of  him,  and  is  so  still." 

"However,  as  soon  as  the  tyrant-makers  find  that  they  are 
losing  their  hold  on  him,  they  contrive  to  implant  in  him  a 
master  passion,  in  order  to  be  lord  over  his  idle  and  spend- 
thrift lusts.  As  a  result  he  beomes  a  sort  of  monstrous 
winged  drone.  When  his  other  lusts  and  all  the  pleasures 
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of  a  dissolute  life,  now  let  loose,  come  buzzing  around  Mm. 
they  nourish  to  the  utmost  the  sting  of  desire  which  they 
implant  in  his  dronish  nature.  Then  at  last  this  lord  of  the 
soul,  having  madness  for  the  captain  of  his  guard,  breaks 
out  into  a  frenzy.  If  he  finds  in  himself  any  good  opinions  or 
appetites  in  process  of  formation,  or  if  there  is  in  him  any 
sense  of  shame,  he  puts  an  end  to  this  remnant  of  better 
principles.  Thus  he  continues  until  he  has  utterly  purged 
away  temperance  and  brought  in  madness  to  the  full." 

"That,  Socrates,  is  the  way  in  which  the  tyrannic  man  is 
generated." 

"And  next,"  I  said,  "how  does  he  live?  I  imagine  that 
there  will  be  feasts  and  carousals  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Love  is  the  lord  of  the  house  within  him  and  orders  all  the 
concerns  of  Ms  soul.  Every  day  and  every  night  many  and 
formidable  desires  grow  up,  until  Ms  revenues  are  soon 
spent.  Then  comes  debt  and  the  cutting  down  of  his  prop- 
erty. At  last,  when  he  has  nothing  left,  Ms  desires  crowd 
in  the  nest  like  young  ravens  crying  aloud  for  food.  They 
goad  him  on  until  he  would  fain  discover  whom  he  can  de- 
fraud of  property,  in  order  that  he  may  gratify  them." 

"Yes,  that  is  sure  to  be  the  case." 

' '  He  must  have  money,  no  matter  how,  if  he  is  to  escape 
his  horrid  pangs.  He  will  claim  the  right  to  the  property  of 
his  father  and  his  mother.  If  they  resist,  he  will  tyrannize 
over  them.  At  this  point  of  his  career  he  will  commit  the 
foulest  murder,  eat  forbidden  food,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other 
horrible  act.  Physical  love  is  his  tyrant  and  lives  lordly  in 
Mm,  and  lawlessly.  Such  love,  being  himself  a  king,  leads 
Mm  on  to  the  performance  of  any  reckless  deed  by  which  he 
can  maintain  himself  and  the  rabble  of  his  associates.  Have 
we  not  here  a  picture  of  his  way  of  life?" 

"Yes,  indeed." 

"This  is  the  nature  of  the  tyranMc  character.  Those  of 
such  character  are  the  thieves,  burglars,  and  robbers  of 
temples.  And  if  they  are  able  to  speak,  they  turn  informers, 
bearing  false  witness  and  taking  bribes.  Nevertheless,  in  all 
the  misery  and  evil  which  they  inflict  upon  a  state,  they  do 
not  come  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  tyrant  whom  they 
will  have  to  choose  from  among  themselves  when  they  and 
their  followers  grow  in  strength." 
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"  Exactly. " 

"The  tyrannic  type  associates  entirely  with  Ms  own  flat- 
terers. And  if  such  natures  as  are  tyrannic  want  anything 
from  anybody,  they  in  their  turn  are  equally  ready  to  bow 
down  before  them.  But  when  they  have  gained  their  point, 
they  do  not  know  their  helpers  any  more,  for  tyrants  are 
always  either  the  masters  or  servants  and  not  the  friends  of 
anybody.  They  never  taste  true  freedom.  They  are  also  ut- 
terly unjust — if  we  were  right  in  our  notion  of  justice.  Ty- 
rants are  the  most  wicked  of  men,  and  the  longer  they  live 
the  more  unjust  they  become.  Will  not  he  who  is  the  most 
wicked  also  be  the  most  miserable  ?" 

"To  be  sure,  Socrates. " 

Kingly  and  Tyrannical  States  Compared 

"Then/'  I  said,  "comparing  our  original  city,  which  was 
under  a  king,  with  the  city  which  is  under  a  tyrant,  how  do 
they  stand  as  to  virtue?" 

"They  are  the  opposite  extremes/7  Adeimantus  replied, 
"for  one  is  the  very  Tbest  and  the  other  is  the  very  worst." 

"There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  which  is  which.  "We  must 
arrive  at  a  similar  decision  about  the  relative  happiness  and 
misery  of  these  two  cities.  Since  tyranny  is  the  most  wretch- 
ed form  of  government  and  the  rule  of  a  king  the  best,  the 
same  likewise  is  true  of  the  man  who  corresponds  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  state  which  is  enslaved  under  a  tyrant  is  ut- 
terly incapable  of  acting  voluntarily.  And  similarly,  the 
tyrannic  soul  must  be  insatiable  and  always  full  of  fear. 
There  is  no  state  in  which  there  is  more  lamentation  and 
pain.  And  is  there  any  man  more  miserable  than  the  tyran- 
nic one?" 

"Impossible." 

"Yes,  he  who  is  the  real  tyrant  of  a  state  is  even  more 
miserable  than  the  tyrannic  man.  Whatever  men  may  think, 
the  tyrant  is  himself  the  real  slave  and  is  obliged  to  practice 
the  greatest  adulation  and  servility.  He  has  desires  which 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  satisfy.  And  you  will  see  that  he  is 
truly  poor,  if  you  know  how  to  inspect  the  whole  soul  of 
him." 

"From  what  has  been  said,  no  man  of  any  sense  will  dis- 
pute your  words. ' ' 
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"Come  then,"  I  said,  "and  be  the  general  umpire  as  in 
theatrical  contests  and  proclaim  the  result.  You  may  decide 
who  in  your  opinion  is  first  in  the  scale  of  happiness,  who 
second,  and  in  what  order  the  others  follow.  There  are  five 
of  them  in  all:  the  royal,  timocratic,  oligarchic,  democratic, 
and  tyrannic.9' 

"The  decision  will  be  easily  given,"  he  replied.  "They 
shall  be  choruses  coming  on  the  stage.  And  I  shall  judge 
their  importance  by  the  criteria  of  virtue  and  vice,  happi- 
ness and  misery.  The  best  and  most  just  man  is  also  the  hap- 
piest, and  this  is  he  who  is  the  most  royal  master  over  himself 
and  king  of  his  state.  The  worst  and  most  unjust  man  is  also  the 
most  miserable,  and  this  is  he  who,  being  the  greatest  tyrant 
of  himself,  is  also  the  greatest  tyrant  of  his  state.  And  all 
of  this  we  say  to  be  true,  '  whether  seen  or  unseen  by  gods 
and  men/  " 

"Then  this,"  I  said,  "will  be  our  first  proof,  but  there  is 
another,  which  may  also  have  some  weight.  It  is  derived 
from  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Seeing  that  the  individual  soul, 
like  the  state,  has  been  divided  by  us  into  three  principles, 
the  division  may,  I  think,  furnish  a  new  demonstration.  For 
to  these  three  principles  there  are  three  corresponding  pleas- 
ures, also  three  desires  or  governing  powers.  "With  one  prin- 
ciple a  man  learns;  with  the  second  he  is  angry j  with  the 
third  he  desires.  Thus,  we  may  begin  by  assuming  that  there 
are  three  classes  of  men:  lovers  of  wisdom,  lovers  of  honor, 
and  lovers  of  gain.  There  are  also  three  kinds  of  pleasure 
which  are  their  several  objects.  Now,  if  you  examine  the 
three  classes  of  men  and  ask  of  them  in  turn  which  of  their 
Eves  is  most  pleasant,  each  will  be  found  praising  his  own 
and  depreciating  the  others. " 

"True,"  he  said. 

"Since  the  pleasures  of  each  class  and  the  life  of  each 
are  in  dispute,  what  ought  to  be  the  criteria  for  judging 
them?  Is  there  any  better  than  experience,  wisdom,  and 
reason?  Eeflect!  Of  the  three  individuals,  which  one  has  the 
greatest  experience  of  all  the  pleasures?" 

"The  philosopher,"  he  replied,  "has  greatly  the  advan- 
tage. He  has  of  necessity  always  known  the  taste  of  the 
other  pleasures  from  his  childhood  upward.  On  the  contrary, 
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those  who  have  been  the  lovers  of  gain  and  passion  in  all 
experience  have  not  of  necessity  tasted — or,  I  should  rather 
say,  could  hardly  have  tasted,  even  had  they  desired — the 
joy  of  learning  and  of  knowing  truth. " 

6 '  Then  the  lover  of  wisdom  has  a  great  advantage  through 
his  double  experience.  He  is  the  only  one  with  wisdom  as 
well  as  experience.  The  very  faculty  of  reason,  which  is  the 
instrument  of  judgment,  is  possessed  by  none  but  the  phi- 
losopher. Thus,  since  experience,  wisdom,  and  reason  are  the 
judges — the  only  inference  possible  is  that  those  pleasures 
are  the  truest  which  are  approved  by  the  lover  of  wisdom 
and  reason.  We  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  pleasure  of 
the  intelligent  part  of  the  soul  is  the  most  pleasant  of  the 
three.  Hence,  the  man  in  whom  reason  is  the  ruling  principle 
has  the  most  pleasant  life." 

"Unquestionably,"  Adeimantus  responded,  "the  wise 
man  speaks  with  authority  when  he  approves  of  his  own  life. 
And  the  judge  affirms  the  life  of  the  soldier  or  lover  of  honor 
to  be  next  in  order  and  in  happiness." 

"And  last  comes  the  lover  of  gain.  Twice  in  succession, 
then,  has  the  just  man  overthrown  the  unjust  in  this  conflict. 
Now  a  sage  whispers  in  my  ear  that  no  pleasure  except  that 
of  the  wise  is  quite  true  and  pure.  All  of  the  others  are  but 
shadows." 

"True*." 

"But  was  not  someone  saying  that  injustice  was  a  gain  to 
the  perfectly  unjust  who  was  reputed  to  be  just?  Then  let 
us  have  a  little  conversation  with  him,  now  that  we  have  de- 
termined the  power  and  quality  of  justice  and  injustice.  Let 
us  make  an  image,  an  ideal  image  of  the  soul,  like  the  com- 
posite creations  of  ancient  mythology.  Model  with  me  in 
your  imagination  the  form  of  a  multitudinous,  many-headed 
monster,  whose  heads  are  fashioned  after  all  manner  of 
beasts." 

"You  suppose  marvelous  powers,  Socrates,  hut  as  lan- 
guage is  pliable,  let  there  be  such  a  model  as  you  propose. ' ' 

"Suppose  now  that  you  make  a  second  form  as  of  a  lion, 
and  a  third  as  of  a  man.  The  second  must  be  smaller  than  the 
first,  and  the  third  smaller  than  the  second.  Now  join  the 
three,  letting  them  go  into  one.  Next  fashion  the  outside  of 
them  into  a  single  image,  as  of  a  man.  He  who  is  not  able  to 
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look  within,  but  sees  only  the  outer  hull,  may  believe  the 
beast  to  be  a  single  human  creature." 

"I  understand,'7  he  said. 

"Now,  to  him  who  maintains  that  it  is  profitable  for  the 
human  creature  to  be  unjust  and  unprofitable  to  be  just,  let 
us  reply  thus.  If  he  be  right,  it  is  profitable  for  this  creature 
to  feast  the  multitudinous  monster  and  strengthen  the  lion 
and  the  lion-like  qualities,  but  to  starve  and  weaken  the  man, 
who  is  consequently  liable  to  be  dragged  about  at  the  mercy 
of  either  of  the  other  two.  The  multitudinous  creature  is  not 
to  attempt  to  familiarize  or  harmonize  the  three  separate 
natures  of  himself,  but  rather  to  suffer  them  to  fight  and  bite 
and  devour  one  another.'7 

'  *  Certainly,  Socrates !  That  is  what  the  approver  of  injustice 
permits." 

"To  him  the  supporter  of  justice  makes  answer.  He  main- 
tains that  such  a  three-natured  being  should  ever  speak  and 
act  so  as  to  give  the  man  within  him  complete  mastery  over 
the  entire  composite  creature.  He  should  watch  over  the 
many-headed  monster  like  a  good  husbandman,  fostering 
and  cultivating  the  gentle  qualities  and  preventing  the  wild 
ones  from  growing.  He  should  make  the  lion-heart  his  ally, 
and  in  the  common  care  of  them  all,  unite  the  several  parts 
with  one  another  and  with  himself." 

"That  is  quite  what  the  maintainer  of  justice  will  say." 

"Indeed,  from  every  point  of  view,"  I  said,  "whether  of 
pleasure,  honor,  or  advantage,  the  approver  of  justice  is 
right  and  speaks  the  truth,  while  the  disapprover  is  wrong 
and  ignorant,  Has  not  the  intemperate  been  censured  of  old, 
because  in  him  the  huge  multiform  monster  is  too  much  at 
large?  From  what  point  of  view,  then,  can  we  say  that  man 
is  profited  by  injustice  or  other  baseness  which  makes  him 
a  worse  man,  even  though  he  acquire  money  or  power  by  his 
wickedness?" 

"From  none." 

"What  shall  he  profit,  even  though  his  injustice  were  to 
be  undetected  and  unpunished?  He  who  is  undetected  only 
gets  worse,  whereas  he  who  is  detected  and  punished  has  the 
brutal  part  of  his  nature  silenced  and  humanized.  The  gent- 
ler element  in  him  is  liberated.  And  the  soul  of  the  unjust 
man  who  is  detected  and  punished  is  more  perfected  and 
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ennobled  by  the  acquirement  of  justice  than  the  body  ever 
is  by  receiving  gifts  of  beauty,  strength,  and  health.  Further- 
more this  perfecting  is  in  proportion  as  the  soul  is  more 
honorable  than  the  body." 

i '  Certainly, ' '  he  said. 

"To  this  nobler  purpose,  the  man  of  understanding  will 
devote  the  energies  of  his  life.  He  will  honor  studies  which 
impress  these  qualities  on  his  soul,  and  will  disregard  others. 
He  will  also  regulate  his  bodily  habits  and  training.  So  far 
will  he  be  from  yielding  to  brutal  and  irrational  pleasures, 
that  he  will  regard  even  health  as  quite  a  secondary  matter. 
His  first  object  will  not  be  that  he  be  fair  or  strong  or  well, 
unless  he  is  likely  thereby  to  gain  temperance.  Bather,  he 
will  always  desire  so  to  attemper  the  body  as  to  preserve  the 
harmony  of  the  soul  I " 

"Certainly,  he  will,  if  he  has  true  music  in  him." 

"In  the  acquisition  of  wealth  there  is  also  a  principle  of 
order  and  harmony  which  he  will  observe.  He  will  not  allow 
himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  foolish  applause  of  the  world, 
or  to  heap  up  riches  to  his  own  infinite  harm.  Instead,  he 
will  look  at  the  city  which  is  within  him  and  take  heed  that 
no  disorder  occurs  in  it.  For  the  same  reason  he  will  accept 
only  such  honors  as  he  deems  likely  to  make  him  a  better 
man." 

"I  understand.  You  mean  he  will  be  a  ruler  in  the  ideal 
city  of  which  we  are  the  founders.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  such  a  city  anywhere  on  earth. ' ' 

"In  heaven,"  I  replied,  "there  is  laid  up  a  pattern  of  the 
Ideal  City  which  he  who  desires  may  behold,  and  beholding, 
may  set  his  own  house  in  order.  "Whether  such  a  city  now 
exists,  or  ever  will  exist,  does  not  matter.  The  good  man 
will  always  live  after  the  manner  of  this  Ideal  City,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  any  other. 9 * 


CHAPTER  VT — THE  BEWABDS  OF  JUSTICE 

Divisions: 

Final  Case  for  Justice 
The  Ultimate  Eewards 


INTEODUCTION 

A  great  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in  clarifying  the 
nature  of  justice.  But  the  greatest  rewards  which  await  the 
just  man  have  not  been  reviewed.  "What!"  says  Adei- 
mantus,  "Are  there  any  greater  still? "  Not  perhaps  in  the 
brief  span  of  this  life,  thinks  Socrates,  but  an  immortal  be- 
ing should  not  care  about  anything  short  of  eternity. 

Like  the  body,  the  soul  has  its  own  corrupting  principles, 
but  none  of  these  destroy  it  in  the  same  sense  that  disease 
destroys  the  body.  And  if  sin,  which  is  the  souPs  own  natural 
and  inherent  evil,  cannot  destroy  it,  hardly  will  anything 
else  destroy  it.  Souls,  then,  always  exist,  and  in  the  same 
number.  Moreover,  that  which  is  immortal  is  of  the  fairest 
and  simplest  composition.  In  its  present  condition,  however, 
we  see  the  soul  bruised  and  maimed  as  a  result  of  its  earthly 
entertainments. 

Thus  far  we  have  contented  ourselves  with  showing  that 
justice  in  itself  is  best  for  the  soul.  Now  the  rewards  of 
justice  in  this  life  and  after  death  must  be  enumerated.  The 
blessings  of  this  life  are  as  nothing  when  compared  with 
those  which  await  just  men  after  death.  In  the  first  place,  the 
just  man  is  known  to  God  and  will  receive  every  good.  He 
will  also  receive  such  evil  as  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  former  sins,  for  in  God's  justice  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 
The  clever  and  unjust  rogue,  though  he  may  make  a  great 
start,  will  break  down  before  reaching  the  goal  and  slink 
away  in  dishonor.  In  the  end,  the  just  will  receive  the  prizes 
and  blessings  originally  ascribed  to  the  unjust. 

To  illustrate  his  meaning,  Socrates  tells  the  story  of  the 
warrior  Er,  who  was  supposed  to  have  died  in  battle.  Ten 
days  afterward,  however,  his  body  was  found  uncorrupted, 
and  on  the  twelfth  day,  while  he  was  on  the  funeral  pyre,  Er 
came  to  life  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in  the  other  world. 
Many  were  the  places  to  which  he  had  traveled  and  many  the 
sights  he  had  seen.  There  were  rewards  for  the  just  and 
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penalties  for  the  wicked,  and  in  accordance  with  its  fate, 
each  of  the  souls  chose  the  life  which  it  desired  to  live  in 
the  existence  to  come.  Most  of  them  chose  poorly. 

In  this  choosing  lies  the  great  risk  of  human  life.  There- 
fore, education  should  be  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  as  will  teach  a  man  to  refuse  evil  and  choose  the 
good.  This  is  indispensable,  since  man  must  take  with  him 
into  the  world  beyond  an  iron  sense  of  truth  and  right  that 
there,  too,  he  may  remain  undazzled  by  the  desire  for  wealth 
or  other  allurements  of  evil.  He  must  also  be  determined  to 
avoid  extremes,  for  he  may  have  a  good  life  if  he  chooses 
with  temperance  and  understanding. 

Er  relates  that  when  all  the  souls  had  chosen,  their  choice 
was  irreversible.  They  were  then  made  to  drink  of  the  River 
of  Forgetfulness,  in  order  to  blot  out  the  past.  After  that 
they  were  driven  various  ways,  shooting  like  stars,  each  to 
his  chosen  new  birth. 

Er  alone  did  not  drink  of  the  River  of  Forgetfulness  and 
so  retained  his  memory.  Thus  his  tale  has  been  saved  for  us 
and  will  be  our  salvation — both  in  this  world  and  also  in  the 
millennial  pilgrimage  of  the  other— if  we  believe  that  the 
soul  is  immortal  and  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly  way  of  knowl- 
edge and  justice. 


CHAPTER  VI 
THE  BEWABDS  OF  JUSTICE 


Final  Case  for  Justice 

"We  have  gone  far,  and  yet  no  mention  has  been  made  of 
the  greatest  prizes  and  rewards  which  await  the  virtne  of 
justice." 

"What!"  said  Adeimantus.  "Are  there  any  greater  still! 
If  there  are?  Socrates,  they  must  be  of  an  inconceivable 
greatness," 

"Why,"  I  replied,  "what  was  ever  great  in  a  short  time! 
The  whole  period  of  threescore  years  and  ten  is  surely  bnt  a 
little  thing  in  comparison  with  eternity." 

"Say  rather,  nothing." 

"And  should  an  immortal  being  seriously  think  of  this  little 
space,  rather  than  of  the  whole!  Are  you  not  aware  that  the 
soul  of  man  is  immortal  and  imperishable!" 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment  and  said,  "No,  by  heaven, 
and  are  you  really  prepared  to  maintain  this?" 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  ought  to  be,  and  you  too,  for  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  proving  it.  Listen  then.  There  is  a  thing  called 
good  and  another  called  evil.  And  would  you  agree  that  the 
corrupting  and  destroying  element  is  the  evil,  and  the  saving 
and  improving  element,  the  good?  Now  in  everything,  or  in 
almost  everything,  there  is  an  inherent  evil  and  disease.  THs 
vice  and  evil  inherent  in  each  tRing  is  the  destruction  of  each. 
If  this  does  not  destroy  them,  there  is  nothing  else  that  will. 
Certainly  good  will  not  destroy  them,  nor  again,  that  which 
is  neither  good  nor  evil.  Thus,  there  is  no  evil  which  will  cor- 
rupt the  soul!" 

"Yes  there  is,"  he  said.  "There  are  such  evils  as  unright- 
eousness, intemperance,  cowardice,  ignorance." 

"But  does  any  of  these  dissolve  or  destroy  the  soul?  The 
unjust  and  foolish  man,  when  he  is  detected,  does  not  perish 
through  his  own  injustice,  which  is  an  evil  of  the  soul.  The  evil 
of  the  body,  however,  is  a  disease  which  wastes  and  annihilates 
the  body.  All  bodily  things  come  to  annihilation  through  their 
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own  corruption  attaching  to  them,  inhering  in  them,  and  so 
destroying  them.  Consider  the  soul  in  like  manner.  Does  the 
injustice  or  other  evil  which  exists  in  her  waste  and  consume 
her  or  "bring  her  to  death,  and  so  separate  her  from  the  body? 
No !  And  is  it  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  anything  can 
perish  from  without,  which  could  not  be  destroyed  from  within 
by  its  own  corruption? ' ' 

"  It  is, "  he  replied. 

"Then,  either  refute  this  conclusion  or,  while  it  remains  un- 
refuted,  let  us  never  say  that  any  disease,  or  the  knife  put  to 
the  throat,  or  even  the  cutting  up  of  the  whole  body  into  the 
minutest  pieces  can  destroy  the  soul.  Such  we  can  never  con- 
clude until  it  is  proved  that  the  soul  herself  becomes  more  un- 
holy or  unrighteous  in  consequence  of  these  things  being  done 
to  the  body.  " 

"Surely,"  he  replied,  "no  one  will  ever  prove  that  the 
souls  of  men  become  more  unjust  in  consequence  of  death." 

"But  what  if  someone  would  rather  not  admit  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  says  that  injustice  must  be  assumed  to 
be  fatal  to  the  unjust  soul,  as  disease  is  to  the  affected  body? 
We  must  answer  that  if  this  be  true,  then  those  who  are  taken 
with  the  disorder  of  injustice  must  die  by  the  inherent  power 
of  destruction  native  to  evil  It  will  kill  them  sooner  or  later. " 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "injustice  will  not  be  so  very  ter- 
rible, for  then  the  unjust  would  be  delivered  from  evil.  I  rather 
suspect  the  opposite  to  be  the  truth,  that  injustice,  which  will 
murder  others  if  it  have  the  power,  also  keeps  the  murderer 
alive. " 

"True!  And  if  the  inherent  natural  evil  of  the  soul  is  un- 
able to  kill  it,  hardly  will  that  which  is  appointed  to  be  the  de- 
struction of  body,  destroy  it.  Therefore  the  soul,  which  cannot 
be  destroyed  by  an  evil,  whether  inherent  or  external,  exists 
forever  and  is  immortal.  Evil,  however,  makes  the  soul  worse, 
even  though  it  cannot  kill  it.  This  is  the  conclusion.  And  if  it  is 
a  true  conclusion,  the  number  of  souls  must  always  be  the  same, 
for  if  none  be  destroyed,  they  will  not  diminish  in  number. 
Neither  will  they  increase,  since  the  increase  of  the  immortal 
natures  must  come  from  something  mortal,  and  all  things 
would  end  in  immortality." 

"Very  true,  Socrates. ' ' 

( '  The  soul, "  I  proceeded, ' l  being,  as  is  now  proved,  the  fair- 
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est  of  compositions,  cannot  be  compounded  of  many  elements. 
The  sonl  as  it  really  is,  is  not  as  we  now  behold  it,  marred  by 
communion  with  the  body  and  other  miseries.  With  the  eye  of 
reason  you  must  contemplate  it  in  its  original  purity.  Its  beauty 
will  then  be  revealed,  and  justice  and  injustice  and  all  the 
things  which  we  have  described  will  be  manifested  more  clear- 
ly. Thus  far,  we  have  spoken  of  it  as  it  appears  at  present, 
disfigured  by  ten  thousand  ills  as  the  result  of  its  bodily  con- 
nection. But  not  there,  Glaueon,  not  there  must  we  look.'7 

"  Where  then  ?" 

"At  its  love  of  wisdom.  Let  us  see  whom  it  affects  and  what 
society  and  converse  it  seeks  by  virtue  of  its  near  kinship  to 
the  immortal.  How  different  it  would  become  if  wholly  follow- 
ing this  superior  principle,  borne  by  a  divine  impulse  and  dis- 
engaged from  the  things  of  earth !  You  then  would  see  it  as  it 
is  and  know  its  nature.  Of  its  affections  and  of  the  forms  which 
it  takes  in  this  present  life,  I  think  that  we  have  said  enough, 
for  we  have  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  the  argument.  And  al- 
though we  have  not  introduced  the  rewards  and  glories  of 
justice,  we  have  shown  justice  in  its  own  nature  to  be  best  for 
the  soul.  Therefore,  let  a  man  do  what  is  just,  whether  lie  have 
the  ring  of  Gyges  or  not. 

"And  now  there  will  be  no  harm  in  enumerating  how  many 
and  how  great  are  the  rewards  which  justice  and  the  other  vir- 
tues procure  to  the  soul  from  gods  and  men,  both  in  life  and 
after  death.  And  now,  Adeimantns,  will  you  repay  to  me  what 
you  borrowed  in  the  argument  ? ' ' 

"What  did  I  borrow? " 

"The  assumption  that  the  just  man  should  appear  unjust 
and  the  unjust,  just.  You  were  of  the  opinion  that  even  if  the 
true  state  of  the  case  could  not  possibly  escape  the  eyes  of  gods 
and  men,  still  this  admission  ought  to  be  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument.  In  this  way  you  thought  that  pure  justice  might 
be  more  easily  weighed  against  pure  injustice.  Do  you  re- 
member ?" 

"I  should  be  much  to  blame  if  I  had  forgotten." 

"Then,  as  the  cause  is  decided,  I  demand  on  behalf  of  justice 
that  we  now  restore  to  it  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by 
gods  and  men,  and  which  we  acknowledge  to  be  its  due.  For  it 
has  been  shown  to  confer  reality  and  not  to  deceive  those  who 
truly  possess  it. ' ' 
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"The  demand,  Socrates,  is  just." 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  said,  "—and  this  is  the  first  thing 
which  you  will  have  to  return — the  nature  both  of  the  just  and 
unjust  is  truly  known  to  the  gods.  And  if  the  gods  know  both  of 
them,  the  just  must  be  the  friend  and  the  other  the  enemy  of 
the  gods.  And  also  the  friend  of  the  gods  may  be  supposed  to 
receive  from  them  all  things  at  their  best,  except  such  evil  as 
is  the  necessary  consequence  of  former  sins.  This,  then,  must 
be  our  notion  of  the  just  man.  Even  when  he  is  in  poverty, 
sickness,  or  any  other  seeming  misfortune,  all  things  will  in 
the  end  work  together  for  his  good  in  life  and  after  death.  This 
must  be  so,  for  the  gods  care  for  those  who  desire,  by  the  pur- 
suit of  virtue,  to  attain  the  likeness  of  God.  And  of  the  unjust, 
may  not  the  opposite  be  supposed?  Such  are  the  palms  of  vic- 
tory which  the  gods  give  the  just." 

"That  is  my  conviction." 

"And  what  do  the  just  receive  of  men?  Look  at  things  as 
they  really  are  and  you  will  see  that  the  clever  unjust  are  ll£e 
runners  who  run  well  from  the  starting-place  to  the  goal,  but 
not  back  again  from  the  goal.  They  go  off  at  a  great  pace,  but 
in  the  end  only  look  foolish,  slinking  away  with  their  ears  drag- 
ging on  their  shoulders,  and  without  a  crown.  The  true  runner, 
in  contrast,  comes  to  the  finish,  receives  the  prize,  and  is 
crowned.  This  is  the  way  with  the  just.  He  endures  to  the  end 
of  every  action  and  occasion  of  his  entire  life,  has  a  good  re- 
port, and  carries  off  the  prize  which  men  have  to  bestow." 

"Granted." 

"Now  you  must  allow  me  to  repeat  concerning  the  just  all 
the  blessings  which  you  attributed  to  the  unjust,  such  as  their 
being  privileged  to  rule  in  the  state  and  to  marry  whom  they 
pleased.  Of  the  unjust  I  further  say  that  the  greater  number, 
even  though  they  escape  in  their  youth,  are  found  out  at  last. 
They  look  foolish  at  the  end  of  their  course  and  when  they 
come  to  be  old  and  miserable,  are  flouted  alike  by  stranger  and 
citizen.  They  are  beaten,  and  then  come  those  things  of  which 
we  do  not  like  to  hear.  They  end  by  being  racked,  and  have  their 
eyes  burned  out." 

"Certainly,  what  you  say  is  true,  Socrates." 
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The  Ultimate  Rewards 

*  *  These,  Adeimantus,  are  the  rewards  bestowed  upon  the  just 
by  gods  and  men  in  this  present  life.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
are  the  other  good  things  which  justice  of  itself  provides.  And 
yet,  all  these  are  as  nothing  either  in  number  or  greatness  in 
comparison  with  those  other  recompenses  which  await  men 
after  death.  You  ought  to  hear  them.  Then  the  just  and  the 
unjust  will  have  received  from  us  a  full  payment  of  the  debt 
which  the  argument  owes  to  them/7 

' '  Speak, "  he  said,  "  for  there  are  few  things  which  Glaucon 
and  I  would  more  gladly  hear." 

* c  "Well  then,  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  a  hero,  Er7  who  was  slain 
in  battle.  Ten  days  afterward,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
taken  up  already  in  a  state  of  corruption.  His  body,  however, 
was  found  unaffected  by  decay  and  was  carried  home  to  be 
buried.  On  the  twelfth  day,  as  he  was  lying  on  the  funeral  pyre, 
he  returned  to  life  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in  the  other  world. 
Er  said  that  when  Ms  soul  left  the  body,  he  went  on  a  journey 
with  a  great  company.  They  came  to  a  mysterious  place  where 
there  were  two  openings  in  the  earth  and  two  other  openings 
in  the  heaven  above.  In  the  intermediate  space  there  were 
judges.  After  they  had  given  judgment  on  them  and  bound 
their  sentences  in  front  of  them,  these  judges  commanded  the 
just  to  ascend  by  the  heavenly  way  on  the  right.  In  like  manner 
the  unjust  were  bidden  to  descend  by  the  lower  way  on  the 
left.  These  also  bore  the  symbols  of  their  deeds,  but  fastened 
on  their  backs. 

"The  hero  Er  drew  near,  and  they  told  him  that  he  was  to 
be  the  messenger  who  would  carry  the  report  of  the  other  world 
to  men.  Then  they  bade  him  hear  and  see  all  that  was  to  be 
heard  and  seen  in  that  place.  He  beheld  the  souls,  some  ascend- 
ing out  of  the  earth,  dusty  and  worn  with  travel,  and  some  de- 
scending out  of  heaven,  clean  and  bright.  Arriving  ever  and 
anon,  they  seemed  to  have  come  from  a  long  journey.  They  went 
forth  with  gladness  into  the  meadow,  where  those  who  knew 
one  another  embraced  and  conversed.  The  souls  which  came 
from  earth  inquired  curiously  about  the  things  above,  and  the 
souls  which  came  from  heaven,  about  the  things  beneath.  Those 
from  below  wept  and  sorrowed  at  the  remembrance  of  the 
things  which  they  had  endured  and  seen  in  their  journey  be- 
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neath  the  earth — which  had  lasted  a  thousand  years.  Those 
from  above  described  heavenly  delights  and  visions  of  incon- 
ceivable beauty. 

"The  story,  Glaueon,  would  take  too  long  to  tell.  But  the 
sum  was  this :  Er  said  that  for  every  wrong  which  a  soul  had 
done  to  anyone  it  suffered  tenfold,  and  that  the  rewards  of 
beneficence,  justice,  and  holiness  were  in  the  same  proportion. 
I  need  hardly  repeat  what  he  said  of  young  children  dying  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  were  born,  or  of  piety  and  impiety  to  gods 
and  parents,  or  of  murderers.  "Whenever  any  of  the  incurable 
sinners  who  had  not  been  sufficiently  punished  tried  to  ascend 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  there  was  a  roar.  Then  wild  men  of 
fiery  aspect,  who  were  standing  by  and  heard  the  sound,  seized 
and  carried  them  off  to  be  cast  into  hell.  These  were  the  retri- 
butions, but  there  were  blessings  as  great. 

"When  the  spirits  which  were  in  the  meadows  had  tarried 
seven  days,  on  the  eighth  day  they  were  obliged  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.  On  the  fourth  day  thereafter,  Er  said  that 
they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could  see  from  above  a  line 
of  light.  It  was  as  straight  as  a  column,  extending  right  through 
the  whole  heaven  and  through  the  earth.  In  color  it  resembled 
the  rainbow,  only  brighter  and  purer.  Another  day's  journey 
brought  them  to  the  place,  and  there,  in  the  midst  of  the  light, 
they  saw  the  end  of  the  chains  of  heaven  let  down  from  above. 
This  light  is  the  belt  of  heaven  and  holds  together  the  circle 
of  the  universe.  From  these  ends  is  extended  the  spindle  of 
Necessity,  on  which  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  and  stars 
turn. 

"The  eight  planets  each  have  their  harmony  and  together 
form  one  harmony.  Bound  about  are  the  Fates,  daughters  of 
Necessity,  each  sitting  upon  her  throne.  They  accompany  with 
their  voices  the  harmony  of  the  planets.  Lachesis  sings  of  the 
past,  Olotho  of  the  present,  and  Atropos  of  the  future.  When 
Er  and  the  spirits  arrived,  their  duty  was  to  go  at  once  to 
Lachesis,  but  first  of  all  there  came  a  prophet  who  arranged 
them  in  order,  according  to  lot.  Then  he  took  from  the  knees  of 
Lachesis  samples  of  lives  and  spoke  as  follows :  'Hear  the  word 
of  Lachesis,  the  daughter  of  Necessity.  Mortal  souls,  behold  a 
new  cycle  of  life  and  mortality.  Your  genius  will  not  be  allotted 
to  you,  but  you  will  choose.  The  responsibility  is  with  the 
chooser — God  is  justified.9  Then  the  Interpreter  placed  before 
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them  the  samples  of  lives,  and  each  chose  according  to  Ms  lot. 
There  were  tyrannies  among  them,  some  which  lasted  out  the 
tyrant's  life,  others  which  broke  off  in  the  middle  and  came  to 
an  end  in  poverty  and  exile  and  heggary.  There  were  also  lives 
of  famous  men,  and  some  who  were  the  reverse  of  famous. 
There  was  not,  however,  any  definite  character  in  them,  be- 
cause the  soul,  when  choosing  a  new  life,  must  of  necessity  be- 
come different. 

"Here,  my  dear  Glancon  aad  Adeimantns,  in  this  choos- 
ing, is  the  supreme  peril  of  our  human  state.  Therefore,  the 
utmost  care  should  be  taken.  Let  each  one  leave  every  other 
kind  of  knowledge,  seeking  and  following  someone  who  will 
make  him  able  to  learn  and  discern  between  good  and  evil.  By 
this  means  he  will  always  choose  the  better  life,  wherever  he 
has  the  opportunity.  He  will  give  the  name  of  evil  to  the  life 
which  will  make  his  soul  more  unjust,  and  the  name  of  good  to 
the  life  which  will  make  his  soul  more  just.  We  have  seen  and 
know  that  this  is  best,  both  in  life  and  after  death.  A  man  must 
take  with  him  into  the  world  below  an  adamantine  faith  in  truth 
and  right  in  order  that  there,  too,  he  may  be  nndazzled  by  the 
allurement  of  evil.  Otherwise,  coming  upon  tyrannies  or  simi- 
lar villainies,  he  may  do  irremediable  wrongs  to  others  and 
suffer  yet  worse  himself.  So  let  him  know  how  to  choose  the 
mean  and  avoid  the  extremes  as  far  as  possible,  not  only  in 
this  life,  but  in  all  that  is  to  come.  This,  my  friend,  is  the  way 
to  happiness. 

"  According  to  the  report  of  the  messenger  from  the  other 
world,  this  was  what  the  prophet  further  said  at  the  time  the 
souls  were  choosing  their  new  lives : i  Even  for  the  last  coiner, 
if  he  chooses  wisely  and  lives  diligently,  there  is  appointed  a 
happy  and  not  undesirable  existence.  Let  not  him  who  chooses 
first  be  careless,  and  let  not  the  last  despair.'  When  he  had 
spoken,  he  who  had  the  first  choice  came  forward  and  in  a 
moment  chose  the  greatest  tyranny,  his  mind  having  been 
darkened  by  folly  and  sensuality.  Then,  when  he  had  time  to 
reflect  and  saw  what  was  in  the  lot,  he  began  to  beat  his  breast 
and  lament  over  his  choice,  forgetting  the  proclamation  of 
the  prophet.  Instead  of  throwing  the  blame  of  his  misfortune 
on  himself,  he  accused  chance,  and  the  gods.  Now  he  was  one 
of  those  who  came  from  heaven  and  in  a  former  life  had  dwelt 
in  a  well-ordered  state,  but  his  virtue  was  a  matter  of  habit 
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only.  He  had  not  been  disciplined  in  philosophy.  Therefore 
he  had  never  been  schooled  by  trial,  whereas  the  pilgrims  who 
caine  from  earth,  having  themselves  suffered  and  seen  others 
suffer,  were  not  in  a  hurry  to  choose.  Most  curious,  according 
to  Er/was  the  spectacle— sad  and  laughable  and  strange— for 
the  choice  of  the  souls  was  in  most  cases  based  on  their  experi- 
ence of  a  previous  life. 

"All  the  souls  having  now  chosen  their  lives,  they  went  in 
the  order  of  their  choice  to  Lachesis.  She  sent  with  them  the 
genius  whom  they  had  severally  chosen  to  be  the  guardian  of 
their  lives  and  the  fulfiller  of  their  choice.  This  genius  led  the 
souls  to  Clotho  and  drew  them  within  the  revolution  of  the 
spindle  impelled  by  her  hand,  thus  ratifying  the  destiny  of 
each.  "When  they  were  fastened  to  their  destiny,  the  genius  car- 
ried them  to  Atropos,  who  spun  the  threads,  making  them  ir- 
reversible. Then  without  turning  round,  the  souls  passed  be- 
neath the  throne  of  Necessity.  When  all  had  passed,  they 
marched  on  in  a  scorching  heat  to  the  Plain  of  Unmindf  nines  s, 
which  was  a  barren  waste  destitute  of  trees  and  verdure.  To- 
wards evening,  they  encamped  by  the  River  of  Forgetf  ulness, 
whose  waters  no  vessel  can  hold.  Of  this  they  were  all  obliged 
to  drink  a  certain  quantity,  and  those  who  were  not  saved  by 
wisdom  drank  more  than  was  necessary.  Each  one  as  he  drank 
forgot  all  things.  Now  after  they  had  gone  to  rest,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night,  there  was  a  thunderstorm  and  earthquake. 
Then  in  an  instant  they  were  driven  upwards  to  their  births 
in  all  manner  of  ways,  like  shooting  stars.  Er  himself  was  hin- 
dered from  drinking  the  water.  But  in  what  manner  or  by  what 
means  he  returned  to  the  body  he  could  not  say.  He  only  knew 
that,  awakening  suddenly,  he  found  himself  lying  on  the  pyre. 

"Thus,  my  friends,  the  tale  has  been  saved,  and  will  save  us, 
if  we  are  obedient  to  the  word  spoken.  Then  shall  we  pass  safely 
over  the  River  of  Forgetf  ulness,  and  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly 
way  and  follow  after  justice  and  virtue  always,  remembering 
the  the  soul  is  immortal  and  able  to  endure  every  good  and 
every  evil.  Thus  shall  we  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the 
gods,  while  remaining  here  and  also  when,  like  conquerors  in 
the  games,  we  go  to  receive  our  reward.  Thus,  it  shall  be  well 
with  us,  both  in  this  life  and  in  the  pilgrimage  of  a  thousand 
years  which  we  have  been  describing." 
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INTBODUCTION 

The  occasion  of  the  following  narrative  is  a  banquet,  givei} 
in  honor  of  a  goddess,  at  which  there  is  competitive  story- 
telling. All  men,  says  the  narrator,  who  have  any  degree  of 
right  feeling,  must  call  upon  God  at  the  beginning  of  every 
enterprise.  Here,  Timaeus,  who  relates  this  creation  story, 
feels  a  special  need  for  God's  aid,  for  he  is  about  to  relate  his 
belief  concerning  the  creation  and  nature  of  the  universe. 

He  commences  his  story  by  distinguishing  between  two  pat- 
terns. One  is  the  pattern  of  the  eternal,  which  is  apprehended 
by  reason  and  acts  under  the  guidance  of  intuition.  The  other 
pattern  is  of  the  created,  which  is  a  replica  of  the  eternal  one, 
and  is  apprehended  by  the  senses.  That  which  the  Artificer 
makes  after  the  eternal  pattern  is  of  the  fair,  and  hence,  is 
fair.  But  that  which  He  fashions  after  the  created  pattern  is  of 
the  not-fair,  and  hence,  is  not  fair.  However,  in  dealing  with 
such  transcendent  matters,  probability  should  suffice,  for  we 
are  only  men. 

The  universe,  although  visible,  tangible,  and  sensible,  is 
made  by  a  great  cause,  the  Father  of  all  things,  who  had  be- 
fore Him  the  eternal  archetype.  The  Creator,  the  best  of  causes, 
made  the  universe  because  He  is  good.  Because  He  is  free  from 
jealousy,  He  wished  all  things  to  be  even  as  He  Himself.  This 
is  the  reason  He  placed  intelligence  within  soul  and  soul  within 
body,  and  framed  the  universe  as  the  best  and  fairest  creation 
in  nature.  It  was  made  of  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water,  and  was 
harmonized  by  proportion.  All  of  these  four  elements  were 
used  in  order  that  the  universe  may  be  one.  Then  there  would 
be  no  remnants  of  these  principles  out  of  which  anything  else 
could  be  paade  that  might  interfere  with  the  universe.  In  this 
way,  the  universe  became  a  living  soul  through  the  beneficence 
of  God 
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The  shape  of  the  universe  is  a  sphere  containing  all  intel- 
ligent beings,  and,  therefore,  there  is  only  one  universe.  Being 
one,  it  has  harmony  within  its  parts,  and  being  at  peace  with 
itself,  it  is  indissoluble  except  by  the  Father.  After  this  fash- 
ion, God  made  the  universe  in  the  image  of  a  perfect  body, 
having  communion  with  itself  alone,  and  needing  no  other, 
since  in  every  part  it  is  self-contained  and  blessed. 

It  here  appears  that  God  made  the  body  of  the  universe  first, 
and  then  the  soul.  This  is  not  the  case.  Soul  came  first  and  is 
the  mistress  of  the  corporeal  universe,  which  was  formed  with- 
in her.  Soul,  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  universe, 
was  made  by  God  from  three  principles — those  of  indivisibility, 
divisibility,  and  essence,  which  was  placed  as  £.  mean  between 
the  other  two  principles.  Invisible,  but  rational,  it  was  thus 
made  by  Him  as  the  best  of  created  things  to  be  everlasting.  A 
divine  being,  soul  is  the  judge  of  harmony  and  of  discord,  as 
well  as  of  knowledge  and  opinion,  throughout  the  entire  uni- 
verse. 

When  the  Father  saw  the  creation  which  He  had  made, 
living  and  moving  in  a  circle,  He  rejoiced.  Counseling  with 
Himself,  he  determined  that  because  the  pattern  of  the  uni- 
verse was  eternal,  He  would  also  make  its  creatures  eternal, 
as  far  as  this  was  possible.  He  then  made  time  in  the  image  of 
His  own  eternal  nature,  creating  it  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  universe.  Because  of  this,  if  they  should  ever  be  dissolved, 
they  will  perish  together. 

To  the  unchanged,  invisible  and  eternal  pattern,  and  to  the 
changing,  visible  and  created  pattern  was  now  added  a  third 
nature.  This  is  known  as  space,  which  is  the  receptacle  of  all 
generation.  Although  there  is  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  exact 
notion  of  space,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  mother,  or  con- 
taining principle.  By  contrast,  the  source  of  all  things  may  be 
likened  to  the  father,  or  causative  principle.  And  the  inter- 
mediate nature,  which  results  in  physical  manifestation,  may 
be  compared  to  the  child,  or  principle  of  generation.  The  re- 
ceptacle, space,  receiving  every  variety  of  form,  must  itself 
be  formless  so  as  not  to  mar  the  forms  which  it  contains.  It 
is  no  element  such  as  the  four  out  of  which  the  universe  was 
made,  but  an  invisible  being  which,  in  an  incomprehensible 
manner,  partakes  of  the  intelligible.  Timaeus  also  maintains 
that  all  three  members  of  this  trinity  existed  before  the  uni- 
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verse  came  into  existence.  From  these  ensued  forms  which  at 
first  were  without  reason  or  measure,  having  only  faint  traces 
of  themselves.  Thus  did  the  cosmos  receive  animals,  mortal 
and  immortal,  and  become  the  one  perfect  and  only  begotten 
universe. 


CHAPTER  1 
CREATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 


The  Unchangeable  Pattern 

Tell  us,  Timaeus,  of  that  subject  on  which  you  promised  to 
speak,  for  it  deals  with  a  matter  which  concerns  all  men. 

I  shall  keep  my  promise  immediately.  Let  me  say,  Socrates, 
that  all  men  who  have  any  degree  of  right  feeling  always  call 
upon  G-od  at  the  beginning  of  every  enterprise,  whether  small 
or  great.  We,  too,  who  are  going  to  discourse  on  a  narrative 
of  the  nature  of  the  universe,  how  created  or  how  existing  with- 
out creation,  must  invoke  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  we  may 
say  all  things  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  them  and  likewise  con- 
sistent with  ourselves.  Let  this,  then,  be  our  invocation  to  the 
gods.  To  this  I  add  the  exhortation  that  I  may  set  forth  this 
high  argument  in  the  manner  which  will  be  most  intelligible  to 
you  and  most  in  accord  with  my  own  intent. 

We  must  first  distinguish  between  that  which  always  is  and 
has  no  becoming,  and  that  which  is  always  becoming  and  never 
is.  That  which  is  apprehended  by  intelligence  and  reason  al- 
ways is,  and  is  the  same.  But  that  which  is  conceived  by  opinion 
with  the  help  of  sensation  and  without  reason,  is  always  in  a 
process  of  becoming  and  perishing,  and  never  really  is.  Now 
everything  that  becomes  or  is  created  must  of  necessity  be  ere- 
ated  by  some  cause,  since  nothing  can  be  created  without  a 
cause.  The  work  of  the  Artificer  Who  looks  always  to  the  abid- 
ing and  the  unchangeable,  and  Who  designs  and  fashions  His 
work  after  an  unchangeable  pattern,  must  of  necessity  be  made 
fair  and  perfect.  But  if  the  Artificer  looks  to  the  created  only, 
and  fashions  His  work  after  a  created  pattern,  then  it  is  not 
fair  or  perfect. 

Was  then  the  universe  always  in  existence  and  without  be- 
ginning, or  created  and  with  a  beginning?  I  reply  that  it  was 
created,  since  it  is  visible  and  tangible  and  has  a  body.  It  is 
therefore  sensible,  for  all  sensible  things  are  apprehended  by 
opinion  ajid  sense  aad  are  in  a  process  of  creation  and  are 
created.  That  which  is  created  must  of  necessity  be  created  by 
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cause.  But  how  can  we  find  ont  tlie  Father  and  maker  of  all 
this  universe?  Even  when  we  have  found  Him,  to  speak  of  His 
nature  to  all  men  is  impossible. 

One  further  question  has  to  be  asked  about  the  Creator. 
Which  of  the  patterns  had  the  Artificer  in  view  when  He  made 
the  universe,  the  pattern  which  is  unchangeable,  or  that  which 
is  created?  If  the  universe  be  fair  and  the  Artificer  good,  then 
obviously  He  must  have  looked  to  that  which  is  eternal.  But 
if  what  cannot  be  said  without  blasphemy  is  true,  then  He 
looked  to  the  created  pattern.  Everyone  will  see  that  He  must 
have  looked  to  the  eternal,  for  the  universe  is  the  fairest  of 
creations,  and  He  is  the  best  of  causes. 

Having  been  created  in  this  way,  after  the  eternal  pattern 
and  according  to  Nature,  the  universe  has  been  framed  with  a 
view  to  that  which  is  apprehended  by  reason  and  mind,  and 
is  unchangeable. 

And  now,  if  amid  the  many  opinions  about  the  gods  and  the 
generation  of  the  universe,  we  are  not  able  to  give  notions 
which  are  in  every  way  exact,  do  not  be  surprised.  It  is  enough 
if  it  is  possible  to  adduce  likely  probabilities.  Eemember  then, 
that  I,  the  speaker,  and  you,  the  judges,  are  only  mortals. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  accept  this  tale  which  is  probable. 

Excellent,  Timaeus,  and  you  may  be  assured  that  we  will 
follow  your  suggestion.  The  prelude  is  already  accepted.  And 
now,  proceed  with  your  task. 

God  is  Goody  the  Universe  Perfect 

Let  me  tell  you  then  why  the  Creator  generated  this  universe. 
He  is  good,  and  being  good,  could  never  have  any  jealousy.  Be- 
ing free  from  jealousy,  He  desired  that  all  things  should  be  as 
much  like  Himself  as  possible.  This  is  the  truth  regarding  the 
beginning  of  creation  and  of  the  universe.  We  shall  do  well  in 
believing  it  on  the  testimony  of  wise  men.  God  desired,  insofar 
as  this  could  be  accomplished,  that  all  things  should  be  good 
and  nothing  bad.  Wherefore,  finding  the  whole  visible  sphere 
moving  in  an  irregular  and  disorderly  manner,  He  brought 
order  out  of  this  disorder. 

The  deeds  of  Him  who  is  the  Best  could  never  be  or  have 
been  other  than  the  fairest.  Hence,  the  Creator,  reflecting  up- 
on the  visible  in  Nature,  found  that  on  the  whole  no  unintelli- 
gent creature  was  fairer  than  the  intelligent.  He  found  further 
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that  intelligence  could  not  exist  in  anything  which  was  devoid 
of  soul.  These  are  the  reasons  for  His  putting  intelligence  in 
soul  and  soul  in  body.  In  this  manner,  He  framed  the  universe 
to  he  the  best  and  fairest  work  in  the  order  of  Nature.  There- 
fore, using  the  language  of  probability,  it  may  be  said  that 
through  the  providence  of  God  the  universe  became  a  living 
and  rational  being  endowed  with  soul. 

Supposing  this  to  be  true,  let  us  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  further  question.  In  the  likeness  of  what  animal  did  the 
Creator  make  the  universe?  Certainly  we  cannot  suppose  that 
the  form  was  like  that  of  any  being  which  exists  in  parts  only, 
because  nothing  can  be  beautiful  which  is  like  an  imperfect 
thing.  We  must  regard  the  universe  as  the  very  facsimile  of 
that  whole  of  which  all  other  animals  both  individually  and  in 
their  classes  are  portions.  For  the  original  of  the  universe  con- 
tains in  itself  all  intelligible  beings,  just  as  this  world  of  ours 
comprehends  us  and  all  other  visible  creatures. 

The  Deity,  intending  to  make  this  universe  like  the  fairest 
and  most  perfect  of  intelligible  beings,  framed  one  visible  ani- 
mal comprehending  in  its  nature  all  other  animals.  Are  we 
right,  then,  in  saying  that  there  is  one  creation,  or  shall  we 
rather  say  that  they  are  many  and  infinite  ?  There  is  only  one, 
if  the  created  replica  accords  with  the  original.  That  which 
includes  all  other  intelligible  creatures  cannot  have  a  second  or 
companion.  In  that  case,  there  would  be  need  of  another  living 
being  which  would  include  those  two  and  of  which  they  would 
be  parts.  Then  the  likeness  would  be  more  truly  said  to  re- 
semble not  those  two,  but  that  other  which  included  them. 
Therefore,  He  who  made  the  universe  made  it  not  two  or  in- 
finite in  number,  but  in  unity  like  the  perfect  animal.  Hence, 
there  is  and  ever  will  be  but  one  only-begotten  and  created 
universe. 

Now  that  which  is  created  is  of  necessity  visible,  tangible, 
and  corporeal.  Nothing  is  visible  where  there  is  no  fire.  Noth- 
ing is  tangible  which  does  not  partake  of  solidity.  And  nothing 
is  corporeal  without  earth.  Consequently,  in  the  beginning  of 
creation,  God  made  the  body  of  the  universe  to  consist  of  fire 
and  earth.  Two  things,  however,  cannot  be  held  together  with- 
out a  third,  since  they  must  have  some  bond  fcf  union.  The 
fairest  bond  is  that  which  completely  fuses  and  is  fused  with 
the  things  which  are  united.  Proportion  is  best  adapted  to  ef- 
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feet  such  a  fusion.  Whenever  there  is  a  mean  in  three  numbers, 
all  such  relations  will  of  necessity  come  to  be  the  same.  And 
being  the  same  with  one  another,  will  all  be  one. 

If  the  universal  frame  had  been  created  a  surface  only,  hav- 
ing no  depth,  one  mean  would  have  sufficed  to  bind  together  it- 
self and  the  elements.  But  now,  as  the  universe  must  be  solid, 
and  solid  bodies  are  always  compacted  not  by  one  mean  but  by 
two — God  placed  water  and  air  in  the  mean  between  fire  and 
earth.  He  made  them  to  have  the  same  proportion  so  far  as 
was  possible.  Hence,  as  fire  is  to  air,  so  is  air  to  water;  and  as 
air  is  to  water,  so  is  water  to  earth.  Thus  he  bound  and  put  to- 
gether a  visible  and  palpable  universe.  For  these  reasons,  and 
out  of  such  elements,  the  body  of  the  universe  was  created  and 
harmonized  by  proportion.  So  it  is  that  the  universe^has  the 
spirit  of  friendship  and,  being  at  unity  with  itself,  is  indis- 
soluble by  the  hand  of  any  other  than  the  Framer. 

Creation  took  up  the  whole  of  each  of  the  four  elements,  for 
the  Creator  compounded  the  universe  out  of  all  the  fire,  all 
the  water,  all  the  air,  and  all  the  earth,  leaving  outside  no  part 
nor  any  power  of  any  of  them.  He  intended  that  the  animal 
should  be  free  from  old  age  and  unaffected  by  disease.  The 
Creator  knew  that  hot  and  cold  and  other  powerful  forces 
which  unite  bodies  are  apt  to  attack  them  from  without,  bring- 
ing diseases  and  old  age,  which  makes  them  dissolve  and  die. 
Hence,  the  Creator  fabricated  the  universe  a  complete  and 
perfect  whole  with  all  its  elements  entire  so  that  it  could  not 
be  attacked  and  hence,  would  not  die. 

Universal  Shape,  Motion,  and  Soul 

God  also  gave  universe  the  figure  which  was  suitable  and 
natural.  Now  to  such  an  animal,  that  figure  was  most  suitable 
which  comprehends  within  itself  all  other  figures.  Hence,  God 
made  the  universe  in  the  form  of  a  globe,  round  as  from  a  lathe, 
in  every  direction  equally  distant  from  the  center  to  the  ex- 
tremes. He  made  it  perfect  and  of  all  figures  the  most  like  its 
own  pattern.  He  considered  that  this  is  infintely  more  fair 
than  to  be  unlike  one's  pattern. 

He  finished  the  universe,  making  the  outside  smooth.  Eyes 
would  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  living  being  when  there  was 
nothing  remaining  outside  him  to  be  seen.  Ears  would  have 
been  of  no  use  when  there  was  nothing  to  be  heard.  There 
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could  be  no  use  for  a  mouth,  since  there  was  no  surrounding 
atmosphere  to  be  breathed.  Likewise,  there  was  no  use  for  any 
mechanism  whereby  such  a  being  might  receive  his  food  or 
get  rid  of  what  he  had  digested,  there  being  nothing  at  all 
beside  him.  There  was  nothing  which  went  from  him  or  came 
to  him.  Nourishment  he  was  to  provide  by  himself  through 
his  own  waste.  All  that  he  did  or  suffered  was  done  in  himself 
and  by  himself.  As  he  had  no  need  to  take  anything  or  defend 
himself  against  anyone,  he  had  no  need  of  hands,  neither  had 
he  any  need  of  feet.  The  Creator  conceived  that  a  being  who 
was  self-sufficient  would  be  far  more  excellent  than  one  who 
lacked  anything. 

God  now  assigned  to  him  that  motion  appropriate  to  his 
spherical  form,  this  form  being,  of  all  the  seven,  that  which 
is  most  appropriate  to  mind  and  inteUigence.^Then,  the  Creator 
caused  him  to  move  in  the  same  spot,  revolving  in  a  circle.  All 
the  other  six  motions  were  taken  away,  and  the  Creator  made 
him  immune  to  them.  Such  was  the  eternal  God's  entire  design 
of  the  universe,  which  is  a  blessed  god  or  divine  animal. 

God  did  not  make  the  soul  after  the  body,  although  we  have 
spoken  of  them  in  this  order.  When  He  put  them  together  He 
would  never  have  allowed  the  elder  to  serve  the  younger.  The 
soul  is  older  than  the  body  in  origin  and  in  excellence,  and  is 
the  ruler  and  mistress  of  body.  The  Creator  made  the  soul  out 
of  the  following  elements:  the  indivisible  and  the  divisible 
He  also  made  a  third  and  intermediate  element  of  soul,  namely, 
essence.  This  is  the  mean  or  bond  between  soul  and  body,  par- 
taking of  the  same,  or  unity,  and  of  the  other,  or  diverse.  He 
placed  this  compound  in  a  mean  between  the  indivisible,  or 
unchanging,  and  the  divisible,  or  changing.  He  now  took  these 
three  elements — the  essence,  the  indivisible,  and  the  divisible 
—and  mingled  them  into  one  form,  compressing  by  His  will 
the  reluctant  and  unsociable  nature  of  the  other  into  the  same. 
When  He  had  mixed  them  and  out  of  the  three  made  One,  He 
again,  divided  the  entirety  of  this  whole  into  as  many  portions 
as  was  fitting,  each  of  them  containing  an  admixture  of  all 
three  elements. 

Having  framed  the  soul  according  to  His  will,  the  Creator 
then  formed  the  corporeal  universe  within  her.  He  united  them 
center  to  center.  The  soul  interfused  everywhere  from  the 
center  to  the  circumference  of  the  universe,  which  is  its  exter- 
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nal  envelopment.  Turning  in  itself,  it  was  a  divine  beginning,  a 
never-ceasing  indwelling  principle  of  rational  life  enduring 
throughout  all  time.  The  body  of  the  universe  is  visible,  but 
the  soul  is  invisible  and  partakes  of  reason  and  harmony.  Be- 
ing made  by  the  best  of  intellectual  and  everlasting  natures, 
it  is  the  best  of  things  created. 

The  soul,  when  moving  through  anything,  whether  that  form 
be  dispersed  in  parts  or  undivided,  is  stirred  through  all  its 
powers  to  declare  the  sameness  or  difference  of  that  thing, 
both  in  the  world  of  generation  and  in  the  world  of  immutable 
being.  "When  reason  is  moving  through  the  sensible  world  and 
the  circle  of  the  diverse,  then  it  imparts  the  intimations  of 
sense  to  the  whole  soul,  causing  only  opinions  and  beliefs.  But 
when  reason  in  silence  is  dwelling  in  the  rational,  the  sphere 
of  the  self -moved,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  same — the  soul  moves 
smoothly.  Then  intelligence  and  knowledge  are  of  necessity 
perfected.  And  if  anyone  affirms  that  reason  is  found  anywhere 
other  than  in  the  soul,  he  will  say  the  opposite  of  the  truth. 

Time  and  Universe  Co-Eternal 

The  Creator  was  delighted  when  He  saw  the  creature  which 
He  had  made  moving  and  living,  a  created  glory  and  an  eter- 
nal god.  Then  it  was  He  determined  to  make  His  work  conform 
still  more  to  the  original.  Thus,  since  the  original  was  eternal, 
He  sought  to  make  the  universe  eternal  also,  so  far  as  this 
might  be.  But  to  incorporate  the  eternal  principle  in  the  cre- 
ated creature  was  impossible.  Thereupon,  God  resolved  to  have 
an  image  of  eternity.  This  He  made  by  setting  the  universe  in 
order  and  causing  it  to  move  according  to  number,  or  Time. 
This  image  is  not  eternal,  for  it  moves  by  number,  whereas 
the  eternal  rests  in  unity. 

There  were  no  days,  nights,  months,  or  years  before  the  uni- 
verse was  created.  But  when  G-od  formed  it,  He  created  them 
also.  They  are  all  parts  of  time.  The  past  and  future  are  cre- 
ated species  of  time,  which  we  unconsciously,  but  wrongly, 
transfer  to  the  eternal  essence.  We  say  "He  was,"  "He  is," 
"He  will  be,"  but  the  truth  is  that  He  is  alone  truly  expresses 
Him.  "Was"  and  "will  be"  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  as  be- 
coming in  time.  For  they  are  motions.  But  that  which  is  im- 
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movably  the  same  cannot  become  older  or  younger  by  time. 
Neither  has  he  become,  nor  will  he  hereafter  ever  be,  older  or 
younger,  nor  is  he  ever  subject  to  any  of  these  states  of  genera- 
tion which  affect  the  movements  of  sensible  things.  These  are 
the  forms  of  time  which,  imitating  eternity,  move  in  a  circle 
and  are  measured  by  number.  Morover,  when  we  say  that  what 
has  become,  is,  and  what  is  becoming,  is  becoming,  and  what 
will  be,  is  soon  to  happen,  and  what  is  not,  does  not  exist —  all 
these  are  inaccurate  modes  of  expression. 

Time,  then,  was  created  with  the  universe  in  order  that,  being 
produced  together,  if  there  should  ever  happen  to  be  any  dis- 
solution of  them,  they  might  be  dissolved  together.  Creation 
was  framedafter  thepattern  of  the  eternal  nature  that  it  might, 
as  far  as  possible,  resemble  it.  The  pattern  exists  throughout 
all  ages,  and  the  created  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  ~be  in  all 
time.  Such  was  the  mind  and  thought  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
time. 

Space,  the  Mother  Principle 

Our  discussion  of  the  universe  requires  a  fuller  division 
than  that  set  forth  in  the  former  discussions.  Thus  far  we  have 
made  two  classes,  and  now  a  third  must  be  added.  Of  the  two 
which  sufficed  for  the  former  discussion,  one  was  assumed  to 
be  a  pattern  intelligible  and  always  the  same.  The  second, 
which  was  only  the  imitation  of  the  pattern,  was  assumed  to 
be  generated,  visible,  and  diverse.  The  third  class  we  did  not 
distinguish,  thinking  that  the  two  would  be  enough.  Bnt  the 
argument  seems  to  require  that  we  should  reveal  another  class, 
which  is  difficult  of  explanation  and  but  dimly  seen.  What 
natural  power  are  we  to  attribute  to  this  new  kind  of  being! 
We  reply  that  it  is  the  receptacle  called  Space.  It  is,  in  a  man- 
ner, the  nurse  of  all  generations. 

I  must  give  a  clearer  explanation.  This  will  be  an  arduous 
task  because  I  must  first  raise  questions  concerning  fire  and 
the  other  elements.  I  must  explain  what  each  of  them  is.  For 
example,  which  of  them  is  properly  called  water  as  distinct 
from  fire,  and  by  what  name  any  element  is  called  as  distin- 
guished from  any  other  or  from  all  of  them.  To  give  a  certain 
or  satisfactory  proof  of  this  is  not  easy.  How,  then,  can  we 
reason?  And  at  what  probable  conclusion  can  we  arrive? 

In  the  first  place,  that  which  we  call  water,  when  congealed 
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becomes  stone  and  earth  as  our  sight  seems  to  show  us.  This 
same  element,  when  melted  and  dispersed,  passes  into  vapor 
and  air.  Air,  again,  when  ignited,  becomes  fire.  And  fire,  when 
it  is  condensed  and  extinguished,  passes  once  more  into  the 
form  of  air.  Further,  air,  when  collected  and  condensed,  pro- 
duces cloud  and  vapor.  From  these,  when  still  more  com- 
pressed, comes  flowing  water.  And  from  water  comes  earth 
and  stones  once  more.  Thus  generation  appears  to  he  trans- 
mitted from  one  to  the  other  in  a  circle.  Therefore,  as  the  ele- 
ments continuously  vary  their  form  and  never  appear  the 
same,  how  can  anyone  have  the  assurance  to  maintain  that  any 
of  them  is  in  one  thing  rather  than  another?  No  one  can.  Much 
the  safest  plan  is  to  speak  of  them  as  follows. 

Let  us  not  call  by  a  definite  name  anything  which  we  see  to 
be  continually  changing,  for  instance,  "fire."  Bather  the  ex- 
pression some  such  'nature  is  fire  should  be  used,  or  any  other 
phrase  which  suitably  expresses  its  impermanence.  We  must 
not  speak  of  fire,  earth,  air,  and  water  as  individual  things. 
Eather  we  should  speak  of  each  and  all  of  them  as  "such." 
This  word  expresses  the  similar  principle  circulating  and  mani- 
festing in  all  of  them.  Suppose  that  a  person  is  making  all 
kinds  of  figures  of  gold,  always  transforming  them  out  of  one 
form  into  others,  and  that  somebody  points  to  one  of  them, 
asking,  "What  is  that?"  By  far  the  safest  and  truest  answer 
is,  "That  is  gold.7'  For  we  should  not  speak  of  the  form  tri- 
angle or  any  other  figures  into  which  the  gold  is  molded  as 
having  real  existence,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  process  of 
change  even  while  the  assertion  is  being  made. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  universal  nature,  which 
receives  all  bodies,  for,  while  receiving  all  things,  it  never  de- 
parts from  its  own  nature.  Never  in  any  way  or  at  any  time 
does  it  assume  a  form  like  that  of  any  of  the  things  which  enter 
into  it.  The  natural  recipient  of  all  impressions,  it  is  moved 
and  fashioned  by  them,  varying  in  appearance  from  time  to 
time  because  of  them.  The  bodies  which  enter  into  and  go  out 
of  space  are  the  images  of  realities  and  are  modelled  after 
their  patterns  in  a  wonderful  and  inexplicable  manner. 

At  present  we  have  only  to  conceive  these  three  natures: 
Space,  that  in  which  the  generation  takes  place ;  Cause,  that  of 
which  the  thing  generated  is  the  natural  resemblance;  and 
third,  Creation,  that  which  is  in  the  process  of  generation.  More- 
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over,  we  may  liken  the  cause  to  a  father,  the  receiving  princi- 
ple to  a  mother,  and  the  intermediate  nature  to  a  child.  And  if 
Space  is  to  take  every  variety  of  form,  then  the  matter  of 
which  it  is  fashioned  must  be  formless.  If  the  matter  were  like 
any  of  the  supervening  forms,  then  whenever  any  opposite  or 
entirely  different  nature  was  impressed,  the  representation 
would  be  a  bad  one,  for  the  form  of  Space  would  then  conflict 
with  the  form  being  superimposed.  Therefore,  Space,  which 
is  to  receive  all  forms,  should  have  no  form — as  in  making 
perfumes  the  liquid  which  is  to  receive  the  scent  should  be 
without  odor. 

So  it  is  that  Space,  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  all  created 
things,  is  not  to  be  termed  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  or  any  of  their 
compounds,  or  any  of  the  elements  out  of  which  these  are  com- 
posed. It  is  an  invisible,  formless  being  which  receives  all 
things  and,  in  a  most  incomprehensible  way,  imbibes  a  portion 
of  the  intelligible.  It  may  be  truly  said  that  fire  is  that  part  of 
its  nature  which  is  inflamed  and  water  that  part  which  is  moist. 
Earth  and  air  also  are  parts  of  the  mother  substance  insofar 
as  it  receives  their  impressions. 

Space  is  eternal  and  does  not  admit  of  destruction.  It  pro- 
vides a  home  for  all  created  things.  It  is  understood  without 
the  help  of  sense,  by  a  kind  of  spurious  reason  and  is  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  hardly  a  reality.  We  behold  Space  as  in  a  dream,  say- 
ing of  all  existence  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  somewhere  and 
occupy  a  space.  Of  these  and  other  things  of  a  similar  kind,  re- 
lating to  the  true  and  waking  reality  of  Nature,  we  have  only 
this  dreamlike  sense.  We  are  unable  to  arouse  ourselves  to  de- 
termine the  truth  about  them.  For  an  image,  since  it  does  not 
possess  that  of  which  it  is  the  image,  but  exists  ever  as  the 
changing  shadow  of  an  Idea,  must  be  inferred  to  be  in  another. 

Thus,  Socrates,  I  have  given  you  the  result  of  my  thoughts. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  8 pace,  Ccwse,  and  Generation,  in  their 
three  manners,  existed  before  the  universe.  I  also  believe  that 
Space,  the  nurse  of  generation,  moistened  by  water,  inflamed  by 
fire,  receiving  the  forms  of  earth  and  air,  experiencing  all  the 
other  accidents  that  attach  to  them,  took  on  a  variety  of  shapes. 
It  was  full  of  powers  which  were  neither  similar  nor  equally 
balanced.  These  shook  Space  so  that  it  was  never  at  any  part  in 
a  state  of  equipoise,  but  swayed  unevenly  to  and  fro.  By  its 
motion,  Space  again  shook  the  forms  which  were  within  it. 
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The  elements,  when  thus  moved,  were  like  grain  shaken  by  in- 
struments nsed  in  the  threshing  of  corn.  The  close  heavy  par- 
ticles settled  in  one  direction,  while  the  loose  lighter  particles 
were  borne  away  to  another. 

In  this  manner,  the  four  elements  were  then  shaken  by  the 
recipient  vessel.  The  vessel,  moving  like  a  winnowing  machine, 
scattered  the  most  unlike  elements  far  away  from  one  another 
and  forced  the  most  similar  elements  into  the  closest  contact. 
Thus,  the  elements  came  to  have  different  places  before  the 
cosmos,  which  was  created  out  of  them,  came  into  being.  At 
first,  all  things  were  without  reason  and  measure.  When  the 
universe  began  to  get  into  order,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  had 
only  certain  faint  traces  of  themselves,  being  altogether  such 
as  everything  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the  absence  of  God.  So 
God  fashioned  them  by  form  and  number. 

Let  us  then  always  hold  that  God  made  all  things,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  fairest  and  best  out  of  things  which  were  not 
fair  and  good.  Thus,  Socrates,  did  the  universe  receive  animals, 
mortal  and  immortal,  being  the  one  perfect  and  only-begotten 
universe. 

Timaeus,  in  all  that  you  have  related,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  have  spoken  well  and  wisely. 


CHAPTEB  II — GOD  AHD  THE  GODS  CREATE 

Divisions: 

God  Speaks  to  the  Gods 
None  Suffers  from  God 
Soul  First  Conquered  by  Body 


INTRODUCTION 

Timaeus,  the  narrator  of  this  legend,  is  reluctant  to  ven- 
ture upon  an  explanation  concerning  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  gods.  Such  knowledge  as  this,  he  believes  to  be  beyond 
man.  In  this  respect,  it  is  necessary  to  believe  the  traditions  of 
the  ancients,  for  they  were  the  children  of  the  gods.  As  to  the 
creation  of  the  human  race,  however,  Timaeus  has  an  unusual 
point  of  view  to  present. 

When  God  created  the  gods,  He  addressed  them  in  words 
to  this  effect.  You  are  not  immortal!  Notwithstanding  this, 
you  are  to  be  my  aids  in  the  creation  of  Man.  Hear  Me  then, 
for  as  yet,  mortal  creatures  have  not  been  created,  and  if  they 
are  created  by  Me  alone,  they  will  be  like  the  gods.  Therefore, 
I  bid  you  make  the  part  which  is  mortal,  and  therein  shall  I 
Myself  plant  the  seed  of  immortality.  Then  you  shall  weave 
the  mortal  and  immortal  parts  together. 

The  cup  in  which  God  at  the  beginning  had  made  the  soul 
of  the  universe  was  then  employed  to  mix  the  elements.  But 
they  were  no  longer  so  pure  as  before,  adulteration  and  dilu- 
tion having  entered  into  them.  After  men  had  been  created,  in 
number  equal  to  the  stars,  and  shown  by  God  the  nature  of  the 
universe  and  the  principles  of  destiny,  He  gave  them  laws  for 
their  guidance.  Thus  is  He  guiltless  of  that  future  evil  of  which 
the  human  race  drank  so  deeply;  for  He  averted  from  men  all 
evil  except  that  which  they  themselves  caused.  The  gods 
followed  the  instructions  they  had  received  from  the  Father. 
They  borrowed  the  necessary  parts  from  the  world.  Fastening 
them  together,  they  made  the  bodies  of  men,  which  they  were 
later  to  receive  again  in  death.  But  the  immortal  souls  of  men 
at  first  surged  through  their  bodies  with  violent  and  irregular 
motion.  Their  courses  were  shaken  and  men,  by  reason  of  this 
extreme  disproportion  between  soul  and  body,  were,  at  the 
beginning,  without  intelligence.  In  time,  however,  the  energies 
of  the  human  souls,  becoming  adjusted  to  their  chalices, 
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regained  their  proper  motion.  At  last,  they  apprehended 
rightly  the  revolutions  of  the  "'Same"  and  of  the  "Other," 
and  became  rational. 


CHAPTER  II 
GOD  AND  THE  GODS  OBOBATB  MAK 


God  Speaks  to  the  Gods 

Tell  us,  Timaeus,  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and  of  men. 

To  know  or  tell  the  origin  of  the  divinities  is  beyond  us.  "We 
must  accept  the  traditions  of  the  men  of  old  time,  who  affirm 
themselves  to  he  the  offspring  of  the  gods.  They,  Socrates, 
must  surely  have  known  their  own  ancestors.  How  can  we  doubt 
the  word  of  the  children  of  the  gods  concerning  what  took 
place  in  their  own  family? 

In  this  manner,  then,  according  to  them,  the  genealogy  of 
these  gods  is  to  be  received  and  set  forth.  Oceanus  and  Tethys 
were  the  children  of  Earth  and  Heaven.  From  these  sprang 
Phorcys  and  Cronos  and  Rhea,  and  all  that  generation.  And 
from  Cronos  and  Ehea  sprang  Zeus  and  Here,  and  all  those 
who  are  said  to  be  their  brethren,  and  others  who  were  the 
children  of  these. 

When  all  the  gods,  both  those  who  visibly  appear  in  their 
revolutions  as  well  as  those  gods  who  are  of  a  more  retiring 
nature,  had  come  into  being,  the  Creator  of  the  universe  spoke 
to  them  as  follows : 

"Gods  and  sons  of  gods,  who  are  My  works,  and  of  whom 
I  am  the  Artificer  and  Father,  My  creations  are  indissoluble, 
if  so  I  will.  All  that  is  bound  may  be  dissolved,  but  only  an  evil 
being. would  wish  to  dissolve  that  which  is  harmonious  and 
happy.  Although  you,  being  created,  are  not  altogether  im- 
mortal and  indissoluble,  you  shall  certainly  not  be  liable  to 
the  fate  of  death.  You  have  in  My  will  a  greater  and  mightier 
bond  than  those  which  bound  you  at  the  time  of  creation. 

"Listen  then,  to  My  instructions  I  Three  tribes  of  mortal 
beings  remain  to  be  created.  Without  them  the  universe  will 
be  incomplete,  for  it  will  not  contain  every  kind  of  animal 
which  a  perfect  world  ought  to  contain.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  men  were  created  and  received  life  directly  from  Me,  they 
would  be  on  an  equality  with  the  gods.  In  order,  then,  that  they 
may  be  mortal  and  that  this  universe  may  be  truly  universal, 
according  to  your  natures  betake  yourselves  to  the  formation 
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of  animals,  imitating  the  power  which  I  showed  in  creating 
yon.  Of  the  divine  and  immortal  part  of  them— which  is  the 
guiding  principle  of  those  who  are  willing  to  follow  justice  and 
the  gods— I  will  myself  plant  the  seed  and  thus  make  the  begin- 
ning. You  may  then  weave  together  the  mortal  and  the  im- 
mortal, so  making  and  begetting  living  creatures.  Then  give 
them  food,  and  make  them  grow.  Finally,  you  must  receive 
them  again  in  death. " 

None  Suffers  from  God 

Thus  God  spoke,  and  once  more  in  the  same  manner  He 
poured  the  remains  of  the  elements  into  that  cup  in  which  He 
had  previously  mingled  the  soul  of  the  universe.  They,  how- 
ever, were  no  longer  as  pure  as  bef  ore,  but  diluted  to  the  second 
and  third  degree.  Having  made  a  mixture,  He  divided  the  whole 
of  it  into  souls,  equal  in  number  to  the  stars,  and  assigned  each 
soul  to  a  star,  placing  it  there  as  in  a  chariot.  God^then  showed 
these  souls  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  explained  to  them 
the  principle  of  destiny.  He  told  them  that  their  first  birth 
would  be  one  and  the  same  for  all,  and  that  no  one  should  suf- 
fer at  His  hands. 

The  souls  were  sown  in  the  forms  or  vessels  of  time  severally 
adapted  to  them,  that  from  them  might  come  forth  the  most  re- 
ligious of  animals.  As  human  nature  was  of  two  kinds,  the 
superior  race  would  hereafter  be  called  man.  Now,  as  a  result 
of  their  being  implanted  by  necessity  in  bodies,  men  were  al- 
ways gaining  or  losing  some  part  of  their  bodily  substance. 
But  there  was  a  necessity  that  they  should  have  sensation,  and 
be  affected  in  the  same  manner  by  external  force.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  they  must  have  love,  which  is  a  mixture  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  The  were  also  to  have  fear  and  anger,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  are  akin  to  or  opposite  of  them.  If  men  conquered 
these,  they  would  live  righteously.  But  if  they  were  conquered 
by  them,  they  would  live  unrighteously. 

He  who  lived  well  during  his  appointed  time  was  to  return 
to  the  star  which  was  his  habitation.  There  he  would  have  a 
blessed  and  suitable  existence.  If  he  failed  in  attaining  this, 
however,  in  his  next  birth  he  would  pass  into  a  woman.  And 
should  he  still  not  desist  from  evil  while  in  that  condition,  he 
would  be  changed  into  some  brute  who  resembled  him  in  his 
evil  ways.  Nor  would  he  cease  from  Ms  toils  and  transf orma- 
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tions  until  lie  followed  tlie  original  principle  of  sameness  and 
likeness  within  Mm,  He  must  overcome,  by  the  help  of  reason, 
the  later  accretions  of  turbulent  and  irrational  elements  coin- 
posed  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth.  Only  then  can  he  return 
to  the  form  of  his  first  and  better  state. 

Haying  given  all  these  laws  to  His  creatures — that  He  might 
be  guiltless  of  their  future  evil — the  Creator  sowed  some  of 
them  in  the  earth,  some  in  the  moon,  and  some  in  the  other 
stars  which  are  the  vessels  of  time.  When  He  had  sown  them, 
He  committed  to  the  younger  gods  the  fashioning  of  the  mortal 
bodies  of  men,  and  desired  the  gods  to  furnish  what  was  still 
lacking  to  the  human  soul.  He  advised  them  to  rule  the  mortal 
animal  in  the  best  and  wisest  maner  they  knew,  averting  from 
him  all  but  self-inflicted  evils. 

Soul  First  Conquered  by  Body 

When  the  Creator  had  given  all  these  commands,  He  re- 
mained as  befitted  Him  in  His  own  nature,  while  His  children, 
the  gods,  heard  and  were  obedient  to  their  Father's  word. 
Eeceiving  from  Him  the  immortal  principle  of  a  mortal  crea- 
ture, they,  imitating  their  own  Creator,  borrowed  portions  of 
fire,  earth,  water,  and  air  from  the  world,  which  were  here- 
after to  be  returned.  These  they  took  and  welded  together,  not 
with  the  indissoluble  links  by  which  they  were  themselves 
bound,  but  with  numerous  little  invisible  pegs.  Each  separate 
body  contained  all  four  of  the  elements  and  was  subject  to  in- 
flux and  efflux.  Within  this  body  were  fastened  the  courses  of 
the  immortal  soul. 

These  courses,  detained  as  in  a  vast  river,  neither  overcame 
nor  were  overcome.  But  they  bore  and  were  borne  along  so 
violently  that  the  whole  animal  was  moved  and  progressed, 
although  irregularly,  irrationally,  and  in  any  direction.  These 
elements  wandered  and  coursed  according  to  the  six  kinds 
of  motion,  backwards  and  forwards,  right  and  left,  up  and 
down,  and  in  all  the  six  divisions  of  space.  As  great  as  was 
the  advancing  and  retiring  flood  which  provided  nourishment, 
the  affections  produced  by  external  contacts  caused  still 
greater  tumult.  When  the  body  of  anyone  came  into  collision 
with  external  fire,  or  the  solid  earth,  or  the  gliding  waters, 
or  was  caught  in  the  whirlwind  of  air,  the  notions  produced 
by  these  contacts  carried  impulses  through  the  body  to 
the  souL 
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All  such  motions  have  consequently  received  the  general 
name  of  " sensations,"  which  they  still  retain.  At  that  period 
they  occasioned  a  mighty  movement.  They,  accompanying  the 
ever-flowing  current,  stirred  and  shook  the  very  courses  oi 
the  soul,  binding  fast  the  courses  of  the  same  with  their  op- 
posing flux  and  hindering  them  from  ruling  and  moving  on- 
ward. Likewise,  the  nature  of  the  other  or  diverse  they  so 
disturbed  that  the  means  or  intervals  which  unite  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  same  with  those  of  the  other  were  twisted  by  the 
sensations  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

The  circles  of  the  soul  were  thus  broken  and  disordered  in 
every  possible  manner,  so  that  they  tumbled  to  pieces  and 
moved  irrationally.  At  one  time  they  moved  straight  forward, 
and  then  again  obliquely  and  then  upside  down.  This,  and  the 
like  of  this,  is  what  violently  moves  the  courses  of  souls  when- 
ever they  meet  with  some  external  thing,  either  of  the  class  of 
the  same,  or  of  the  other.  They  then  speak  of  such  a  thing  as 
the  same  with  something,  or  the  other  of  something,  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.  For  they  become 
false  and  foolish,  and  there  is  no  course  or  revolution  in  them 
which  has,  at  such  a  moment,  a  directing  power.  The  courses 
of  the  soul  are  then  really  conquered  by  these  sensations  en- 
tering in  violently  from  without  and  dragging  after  them  the 
whole  vessel  of  the  soul. 

By  reason  of  all  these  conflicting  affections,  the  soul,  when 
enclosed  in  a  mortal  body,  today,  as  in  earlier  times,  is  at  first 
without  intelligence.  But  as  the  stream  of  growth  and  nutri- 
ment begins  in  time  to  flow  with  diminished  speed,  the  courses 
of  the  soul,  attaining  a  calm,  go  their  own  way,  having  become 
steadier  as  they  are  tranquilized.  Then  the  revolutions  of  the 
several  circles  return  to  their  natural  figure  and  call  the  same 
and  the  other  by  their  right  names,  making  the  possessor 
of  them  to  become  a  rational  being.  If  these,  then,  combine  in 
him  with  any  true  nurture  or  education,  he  attains  the  fullness 
and  health  of  the  perfect  man  and  escapes  the  worst  disease 
of  all,  ignorance.  But  if  he  neglects  education,  he  must  walk 
lame  to  the  end  of  life's  journey  and  return  to  the  world 
beyond  imperfect  and  good  for  nothing. 

This,  then,  Socrates,  is  my  story  of  the  origin  of  man's  soul 
and  body,  and  of  the  role  of  both  God  and  the  gods  in  their 
creation. 


CHAPTER  HI — THE  GOLDEK  AGE 

Divisions: 

•    Eule  of  Divine  Shepherds 

The  Pilot  Ceases  Directing 

The  Good  Statesman 


INTRODUCTION 

Prior  to  Plato's  introduction  of  this  myth  of  the  Divine 
Shepherd,  a  search  has  taken  place  to  discover  the  nature  of 
the  true  statesman.  Numerous  and  varied  difficulties  ensued. 
The  present  myth  is  then  related  to  set  forth  in  a  clever  and 
vivid  pattern  the  true  nature  of  the  good  ruler.  The  legend  is 
told  by  a  stranger  whose  name  is  unknown.  The  questions  are 
answered  by  a  young  man,  the  namesake  of  Socrates. 

This  myth  relates  of  times  when  God  Himself  guides  and 
helps  to  rule  the  world  in  its  course,  and  of  other  times  when, 
on  the  completion  of  a  certain  cycle,  He  releases  His  direction 
of  the  universe.  The  world,  being  a  living  creature,  and  having 
originally  received  intelligence  from  its  author  and  creator, 
then  turns  about.  Through  an  inherent  necessity,  it  revolves 
in  the  opposite  direction,  for  only  the  most  divine  of  all  things 
remains  changeless. 

All  is  bliss  during  the  time  that  God — along  with  lesser  dei- 
ties, or  Divine  Shepherds,  upon  whom  a  portion  of  this  respon- 
sibility rests — is  superintending  the  revolution  of  the  universe. 
These  Divine  Shepherds  are  sufficient  unto  their  task,  and  the 
blessings  of  that  dispensation  number  in  the  thousands.  That 
is  the  reason  such  an  era  may  well  be  called  the  Golden  Age. 
The  race  which  lives  at  such  a  time  is  said  to  have  been  earth- 
born,  for  in  that  day  no  animal  is  born  of  another.  Also,  men 
live  naked,  with  Nature  providing  all  their  wants. 

At  the  transition  from  such  a  cycle  to  a  period  like  our 
own,  God  lets  loose  his  reign,  causing  a  retrogression  to  take 
place  in  the  life  of  men  and  animals — that  is,  in  the  life  of 
those  who  have  survived  the  discontinuance  of  God's  direction- 
al influence.  The  change  is  accompanied  by  a  violent  earth- 
quake, and  is  sudden,  and  most  destructive.  This  destruction 
is  caused  by  the  material  elements  in  the  universe. 

As  to  the  condition  of  life  which  follows  the  time  when  God 
has  been  ruling,  our  present  period  is  an  example.  Therefore, 
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no  detailed  explanation  is  necessary,  since  tMs  life  is  well 
known  by  all  men.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  our  age  is 
one  in  which  mankind  is  not  equal  to  the  struggle  of  self- 
government,  the  motion  of  the  world  now  being  reversed.  But 
being  left  alone,  we  may  at  least  hope  that  God  will  do  as  He 
has  done  before,  again  take  charge  and  bring  order  out  of 
chaos. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  of  God's  rule,  there  is  at  first  some 
remembrance  of  His  nature,  but  afterwards  only  forgetful- 
ness.  The  result  of  this  unfortunate  circumstance  causes  great 
disorders  to  arise.  Then  God,  in  his  tender  solicitude,  seeing 
that  the  world  is  in  great  despair,  and  fearing  that  all  may  be 
dissolved  into  infinite  chaos,  sets  Himself  once  again  at  the 
helm.  In  such  a  way  has  God,  in  former  days,  restored  states 
to  their  proper  functioning,  making  them  follow  His  dispen- 
sation, and  thus  saving  them  from  disorder  and  dissolution. 
This  tale,  as  we  can  now  see,  suffices  to  illustrate  what  the  true 
nature  of  the  good  shepherd-king  and  statesman  must  be. 


CHAPTEB  111 
THE  GOLDEK  AGE 


Rule  of  Divine  Shepherds 

Let  us  travel  by  a  different  road  to  Investigate  further  the 
true  nature  of  the  king  and  statesman,  for  which  we  have  been 
searching.  I  think  that  we  may  have  a  little  amusement  and 
at  the  same  time  accomplish  our  aim.  There  is  a  famous  tale, 
of  which  a  good  portion  may  be  related  to  our  advantage.  Shall 
we  do  as  I  say? 

By  all  means,  Stranger. 

Listen,  then,  to  a  tale  which  a  child  would  love  to  hear — you 
are  not  too  old  to  be  amused  as  a  child.  There  is  a  time  when 
God  goes  round  with  the  world  which  He  Himself  guides  and 
helps  to  roll.  There  is  also  a  time,  on  the  completion  of  a  cer- 
tain cycle,  when  He  lets  go.  Then  the  world  being  a  living  crea- 
ture, turns  about.  By  an  inherent  necessity  it  then  revolves  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Only  the  most  divine  things  of  all  are  unchangeable,  and 
body  may  not  be  included  in  this  class.  The  heaven  and  the 
universe,  although  they  have  been  endowed  by  the  Creator 
with  many  glories,  partake  of  a  bodily  nature.  Therefore  they 
cannot  be  entirely  free  from  perturbations.  But  the  celestial 
motion  is,  as  far  as  possible,  single,  in  the  same  place,  and  in 
relation  to  the  same.  It  is  subject  only  to  that  reversal  which  is 
the  least  alteration  possible. 

The  Lord  of  all  moving  things  is  alone  able  to  move  of 
Himself.  To  believe  that  He  directs  creation  at  one  time  in 
one  direction  and  at  another  time  in  another  is  irreverence. 
Hence  we  must  not  say  that  the  world  is  either  always  self- 
moved  or  made  by  God  to  go  round  in  two  opposite  courses. 
Neither  must  we  say  that  two  gods  having  opposite  purposes 
make  it  move  round.  The  only  alternative,  therefore,  is  to  say 
that  the  world  is  at  times  governed  by  an  accompanying  divine 
power.  During  that  period  it  receives  fresh  life  and  immortal- 
ity by  the  appointment  of  the  Creator.  Then,  when  He  lets  go 
again,  the  world  moves  spontaneously  and  alone.  The  effect 
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of  such  release  is  to  cause  a  reverse  movement  for  infinite  cy- 
cles of  years.  This  recoil  is  due  to  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
balance  in  the  universe  and  to  its  size,  because  the  universe, 
which  is  the  greatest  of  bodies,  turns  on  the  smallest  pivot. 

Reflect  upon  what  has  been  said  and  try  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  this  great  cyclic  event  which  is  the  cause  of  other 
wonders.  I  mean  the  reversal  which  takes  place  from  time  to 
time  in  the  motion  of  the  universe.  Of  all  changes,  this  heavenly 
motion  is  the  greatest  and  mightiest,  and  results  in  the  greatest 
changes  to  the  human  beings  inhabiting  the  world  at  such  a 
time.  Animals,  as  we  know,  are  seriously  affected  by  great 
changes.  Hence  there  necessarily  occurs  a  great  destruction 
of  them,  which  extends  also  to  the  life  of  man.  Few  survivors 
of  the  race  are  left.  Those  who  do  survive  become  the  subjects 
of  several  novel  phenomena.  The  transition  from  the  cycle  op- 
posite to  that  in  which  we  now  live,  caused  maoiy  remarkable 
changes. 

First,  the  life  of  all  animals  came  to  a  stand,  and  so  the  mor- 
tal nature  ceased  to  be  or  look  older.  Being  reversed,  it  grew 
young  and  delicate.  The  white  locks  of  the  aged  darkened  again, 
the  cheeks  of  the  bearded  man  became  smooth.  All  was  restored 
to  original  youth.  Furthermore,  the  bodies  of  the  young  grew 
smaller  and  less  hard  to  texture,  continually  returning  and  be- 
coming assimilated  into  the  nature  of  a  newly-born  child  in 
mind  as  well  as  in  body.  In  the  succeeding  stage  of  reversal, 
however,  the  bodies  of  men  wasted  away  and  wholly  disap- 
peared. The  bodies  of  those  who  had  died  by  violence  quickly 
passed  through  like  changes,  and  in  a  few  days  were  seen  no 
more. 

But  how  were  the  animals  created  in  the  days  before  the 
order  of  the  universe  was  reversed  ?  And  in  what  way  were  they 
begotten  of  one  another? 

It  is  evident  that  in  such  nature  there  was  no  procreation  of 
animals  from  one  another.  In  legend  we  have  heard  of  the 
earth-born  race,  which  was  the  one  existing  in  that  day.  It 
sprang  out  of  the  ground  in  which  it  was  sown.  Our  ancestors 
who  came  into  being  after  the  end  of  the  last  period  and  at 
the  beginning  of  this  one  are  the  heralds  of  this  tradition  which 
today  is  often  unduly  discredited.  Mark  how  consistent  the 
sequel  of  the  tale  is.  The  return  of  age  to  youth  was  followed 
by  the  return  to  life  of  the  dead,  who  had  been  living  in  the 
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earth.  The  wheel  of  their  existence  at  the  time  of  the  world's 
reversal  had  been  turned  back.  Thus,  they  came  together,  and 
rose  and  lived  in  the  opposite  order.  Thus,  that  is,  all  except 
those  whom  God  carried  away  to  some  other  lot.  Such  is  the 
tradition  of  the  so-called  earth-born  men,  who  of  necessity 
came  into  being  as  we  have  described. 

Certainly,  Stranger,  this  account  of  the  earth-born  men  is 
quite  consistent  with  what  has  preceded. 

This  blessed  and  spontaneous  life  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking  does  not  belong  to  the  present  cycle  of  the  world,  but 
to  the  previous  one,  in  which  God  superintended  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  universe.  The  several  parts  of  the  universe  were 
then  distributed  under  the  rule  of  certain  lesser  deities,  which 
is  the  way  in  some  places  still.  There  were  demigods,  who  were 
shepherds  of  the  various  species  and  herds  of  animals,  and 
each  one  was  in  all  respects  sufficient  for  those  of  whom  he  was 
the  shepherd.  There  was  no  violence,  no  devouring  of  one  an- 
other, no  war  nor  quarrels  among  them.  I  might  tell  of  ten 
thousand  other  blessings  which  belonged  to  that  dispensation. 

The  following  reason  explains  why  this  life  was  spontaneous. 
In  those  days,  God  Himself  was  their  Shepherd  and  ruled  over 
them,  just  as  man,  who  is  by  comparison  a  divine  being,  still 
rules  over  the  lower  animals.  Under  God  there  were  no  gov- 
ernments or  separate  possessions  of  women  and  children.  They 
had  neither  properties  nor  families.  The  earth  gave  them  abun- 
dance of  fruits,  which  grew  unbidden  on  trees  and  shrubs  not 
planted  by  the  hand  of  man.  Men  then  dwelt  naked  and  mostly 
in  the  open  air,  for  their  seasons  were  mild.  They  had  no  beds, 
but  lay  on  soft  couches  of  grass,  which  grew  plentifully  out  of 
the  earth.  All  men  rose  again  from  the  earth,  having  no  memory 
of  any  past  events.  Such  was  the  life  of  man  in  the  days  of 
Cronos.  The  character  of  our  present  life,  which  is  said  to  be 
under  Zeus,  you  know  from  your  own  experience. 

The  Pilot  Ceases  Directmg 

In  the  fullness  of  time,  when  the  change  was  to  take  place, 
the  Governor  of  the  universe  let  go  of  the  helm  and  retired 
to  His  place  of  view.  This  He  did  when  the  earth-born  race  had 
all  perished.  Every  soul  had  completed  her  cycle,  having  been 
sown  her  appointed  number  of  times,  and  bad  returned  to  the 
earth.  Then  it  was  that  fate  and  innate  desire  reversed  the  mo- 
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tion  of  the  world.  Also,  all  the  lesser  deities  who  shared  the 
rule  of  the  supreme  power,  being  informed  of  what  was  hap- 
pening, let  go  the  parts  of  the  world  of  which  they  were  sev- 
verally  the  guardians.  The  world,  turning  round  with  a  sud- 
den shock,  having  received  an  opposite  impulse  at  both  ends, 
was  shaken  by  a  mighty  earthquake  which  produced  the  de- 
struction of  all  kinds  of  animals. 

After  the  proper  duration  of  time,  this  tumult,  confusion, 
and  earthquake  ceased.  Then  the  universal  creature,  once  more 
at  peace,  attained  to  a  calm  rhythm  and  settled  into  his  own 
orderly  and  accustomed  course.  Having  charge  and  rule  of 
himself  and  of  all  the  creatures  which  were  in  him,  he  began 
to  remember  and  execute  the  instructions  of  the  Father  and 
creator  of  the  world.  The  expression  of  this  law  he  performed 
particularly  well  at  first,  but  afterwards  with  less  exactness. 
The  reason  for  this  falling  off  was  the  admixture  of  matter  in 
the  universe.  This  debasement  of  alloy  was  inherent  in  the 
primal  nature. 

From  God,  the  constructor,  the  world  indeed  received  every 
good,  but  from  a  previous  state  came  elements  of  violence  and 
injustice.  These  first  of  all  passed  into  the  universe  and  were 
subsequently  transmitted  to  animals.  "While  the  world  was 
producing  animals  in  unison  with  God,  the  evil  was  small,  and 
the  good  which  worked  within  was  great.  But  in  the  process  of 
separation  from  Him,  when  the  world  was  let  go — though  at 
first  all  proceeded  well  enough — as  time  went  on  there  was 
more  and  more  forgetting.  The  old  discord  again  entered  in 
and  prevailed  over  the  better.  At  last,  small  was  the  good,  and 
great  the  admixture  of  evil  elements,  until  there  was  danger  of 
universal  ruin. 

Whereupon  God,  the  order er  of  all,  in  His  tender  care, 
seeing  that  the  world  was  in  great  straits,  and  fearing  that 
all  might  be  dissolved  in  the  storm  and  return  to  a  state  of  in- 
finite chaos — again  seated  Himself  at  the  helm.  Thus  He  re- 
versed the  motion  of  the  elements,  which  had  fallen  into  dis- 
solution and  disorder  when  left  to  themselves  in  the  previous 
cycle.  Setting  them  in  order  and  restoring  them,  God  made  the 
universe  imperishable  and  immortal. 

This  is  the  whole  tale,  of  which  the  first  part  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  king.  When  the  universe  reversed 
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to  the  present  cycle  of  generation,  the  age  of  man  again  stood 
still  and  another  change  was  the  result.  The  small  creatures, 
which  had  almost  disappeared,  grew  in  stature,  and  the  newly- 
born  children  of  the  earth  became  grey,  died,  and  sank  into 
the  earth  again.  All  things  changed,  imitating  and  following 
the  condition  of  the  universe.  Of  necessity  they  agreed  with  it 
in  their  mode  of  conception,  generation,  and  nurture,  for  no 
animal  was  any  longer  allowed  to  come  into  being  in  the  earth 
through  the  agency  of  other  creative  beings.  But,  as  the  world 
was  ordained  to  be  the  lord  of  his  own  progress,  impelled  in 
like  manner  by  a  similar  movement,  his  parts  were  ordained  to 
grow,  generate,  and  be  nourished,  as  far  as  they  could,  by 
themselves. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  at  the  real  end  of  this  discourse.  When 
men  were  deprived  of  the  care  of  God,  Who  originally  pos- 
sessed and  tended  them,  they  were  left  helpless  and  defense- 
less, and  were  torn  in  piecs  by  the  wild  beasts.  Moreover,  in 
the  first  ages,  men  carried  on  the  struggle  for  existence  with- 
out arts  or  resources.  The  food  which  once  grew  spontaneously 
had  failed.  And  they  did  not  know  how  to  procure  more,  be- 
cause no  necessity  had  hitherto  compelled  them.  They  were  in 
a  great  strait  and  so  the  gifts  spoken  of  in  the  old  tradition 
were  imparted  to  them  by  the  gods,  together  with  the  indis- 
pensable knowledge  and  information  of  their  uses.  Out  of 
these  were  framed  those  things  which  became  an  aid  to  human 
life.  After  the  care  of  God  and  the  gods  was  taken  from  men, 
they  had  to  order  their  course  of  life  for  themselves.  They 
were  their  own  masters — just  like  the  universal  creature  whom 
they  imitate  and  follow — living  and  being  born  into  the  world. 

Enough  of  the  story,  however,  which  may  be  of  use  in  show- 
ing more  clearly  the  delineation  of  the  king  and  the  statesman. 

The  Good  Statesman 

Before  we  can  expect  to  have  a  perfect  description  of  the 
statesman,  we  must  further  define  the  nature  of  his  office.  The 
myth  just  related  was  introduced  in  order  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  true  shepherd,  who  is  the  object  of  our  search,  that  we 
might  have  a  clearer  view  of  him  who  is  alone  worthy  to  receive 
this  appellation.  He  alone  of  shepherds  and  herdsman  should 
have  the  care  of  human  beings.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
form  of  the  Divine  Shepherd  is  above  even  that  of  a  king, 
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whereas,  the  statesmen  who  are  now  on  earth  are  much  more 
like  their  subjects  in  breeding,  education,  and  character. 

First,  then,  we  must  separate  the  Divine  Shepherd  from  the 
human  guardian  or  manager.  The  art  of  management  which  is 
assigned  to  man  must  then  be  subdivided  again  on  the  principle 
of  voluntary  and  compulsory,  because,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
king  and  tyrant  cannot  be  ranked  together.  They  are  utterly 
different,  and  likewise  their  modes  of  government  are  differ- 
ent. Let  us,  then,  divide  human  care  into  two  parts  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  voluntary  and  compulsory.  If  we  call  violent  manage- 
ment rule  by  tyranny,  and  voluntary  management  of  volun- 
tary bipeds  rule  by  polities,  we  may  assert  that  he  who  has  this 
latter  art  of  management  is  the  true  king  and  statesman.  I 
think  that  we  have  now  completed  the  account  of  the  statesman. 

Thank  you,  Stranger,  for  relating  to  us  this  famous  tale  con- 
cerning the  age  when  Divine  Shepherds  ruled,  and  of  the  re- 
versal of  this  epoch  when  the  Divine  Pilot  releases  His  di- 
rectional influence.  In  doing  so  you  have  surely  established 
the  nature  of  the  true  King  and  Statesman. 


CHAPTEB  IV — PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHABACXEB 

Divisions; 

Soul,  a  Winged  Charioteer 
Types  of  Character 
Unfoldment  of  Soul 
Pure  Love  Builds  Beauty 
Capturing  the  Beloved 


INTBODUCTION 

"Psychology  of  Character"  is  concerned  with  soul.  Char- 
acter and  the  elements  of  personality  are  suspended  from,  and 
dependent  upon,  soul  qualities.  Instruction  is  here  given  con- 
cerning the  soul  as  self-moving,  unhegotten,  and,  therefore, 
immortal,  and  as  to  how  character  ensues  from  soul. 

The  best  character  tends  ever  toward  the  Beautiful.  As  the 
spiritual  or  immortal  part  of  soul  is  elevated  to  the  ideal,  and 
attains  the  highest  state  through  love,  then,  and  then  only,  does 
the  highest  type  of  man  emerge.  Philosophy  and  love  join 
hands.  This  chapter  and  "The  Meaning  of  True  Love,"  con- 
tain the  essence  of  Plato  ?s  doctrine  concerning  love.  In  these 
chapters  the  physical  element  in  love  is  transmuted  into  the 
ideal,  as  love  becomes  a  beautifully  impersonal  emotional  urge 
toward  the  Good.  In  "The  Meaning  of  True  Love,"  we  gaze 
into  the  future  and  see  that  everlasting  Beauty  with  which  love 
may  endow  mankind,  while  the  present  chapter  opens  to  us  the 
glories  of  our  life  in  the  heaven  world,  which  man  knew  before 
his  birth  on  this  planet. 

The  soul  is  here  spoken  of  in  an  extraordinary  metaphor. 
We  are  presented  with  the  composite  figure  of  two  winged 
horses,  one  good  and  the  other  bad,  driven  by  a  charioteer, 
who  guides  them  with  reason  so  as  to  encourage  the  good  and 
conquer  the  bad.  The  conscious  aspect  of  soul  endeavors  to 
soar  toward  the  upper  world,  where  it  may  behold  all  truth. 
Such  is  the  aim  and  the  only  justifiable  end  of  life.  It  is  tihe 
reason  for  developing  a  powerful  and  just  character.  The  lot 
of  him  who  does  not  attain  an  understanding  of  the  upper 
world  and  of  truth  will  deteriorate  in  subsequent  births.  His 
soul,  having  lost  its  wings,  will  drop  to  earth — will  perhaps 
even  be  bom  as  a  tyrant.  Soul,  in  accordance  with  its  enlighten- 
ment or  its  impurity,  changes  its  body  from  time  to  time,  but 
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remains  itself  and  continues  onward  indefinitely.  Therefore, 
inasmuch,  as  life  is  continuous,  man's  efforts  at  self -improve- 
ment should  also  be  continuous. 

In  not  less  than  ten  thousand  years  can  the  menial  and  im- 
perfect soul,  the  average  character,  develop  sufficiently  strong 
wings  to  rise  to  an  understanding  of  the  truth.  By  contrast, 
the  soul  of  the  guileles  and  true  may  acquire  wings  in  one-third 
of  the  normal  time.  Before  this  is  possible,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  knowledge  of  universals.  One  must  also  have  capa- 
city to  proceed  from  the  many  particulars  of  sense  to  the  re- 
collection of  realities  once  seen  by  the  soul  while  following 
God.  For  man  first  saw  beauty  shining  in  its  splendor  in  the 
company  of  celestial  forms.  Because  of  this  experience,  he  also 
finds  beauty  here  on  earth,  if  he  can  recognize  it. 

Loss  of  character  is  caused  by  loss  of  vibrant  soul  qualities. 
This  occurs  when  recollection  of  truth  and  beauty  fades  as  a 
result  of  contact  with  earthly  passions.  Men  then  rush  brutally 
on  to  consort  with  wantonness,  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  of 
pursuing  pleasure  in  violation  of  Nature's  laws.  He  who  is  not 
initiated  into  the  true  meaning  of  love  finds  it  difficult  to  rise 
out  of  this  world  into  the  sight  of  the  beauty  existent  in  that 
other.  But  he  who  remembers  the  glories  of  that  other  world  is 
encouraged  upon  seeing  any  earthly  object  of  Beauty,  for 
this  is  the  expression  of  divine  beauty.  He  receives  the  effluence 
of  this  beauty  through  the  earthly  eye,  and  it  is  then  that  his 
divine  character,  the  wings  of  his  soul,  is  awakened  and  begins 
to  grow. 

In  this  fashion  soul  evolves  character.  Therefore,  the  chari- 
oteer of  the  two  winged  horses  must  encourage  the  horse  which 
is  lofty,  while  bringing  the  other  animal,  insolent  and  proud,  to 
reason.  Then,  when  the  appointed  hour  arrives,  the  charioteer 
will  be  capable  of  seeing  the  Beautiful.  Once  this  is  attained, 
the  perfected  character  will  have  begun  to  evolve.  From  then 
on,  all  will  be  well.  Those  who  have  once  begun  this  heaven- 
ward pilgrimage  may  not  again  go  down  into  the  darkness 
of  the  journey  beneath  the  earth,  but  shall  live  always  as  happy 
companions  in  the  light. 

What,  then,  is  this  communion  of  lover  and  beloved  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  soul's  unfoldment?  It  is  the  living  together 
of  souls  who  are  dedicated  not  to  their  own  ambitions,  but  to 
those  of  Nature  and  of  G-od.  Neither  human  discipline  nor  di- 
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vine  inspiration  can  confer  any  greater  blessing  on  man  than 
this.  Such  souls  see  the  spirit  of  life  in  each  other  and  every- 
where. Death  for  them  is  not  the  end,  but  a  new  beginning. 
Then,  individually  or  together,  they  may  continue  the  un- 
foldment  of  consciousness  toward  the  greater  life,  thus  ful- 
filling their  destiny. 

Plato  did  not  question  that  we  have  lived  before  and  will 
live  again.  He  only  wondered  that  it  could  be  thought  other- 
wise. For  him,  the  inner  and  unseen  world  of  spirit  is  the  only 
true  and  deep  reality,  not  the  external  and  transient  world  of 
sense,  Is  not  our  inner  world  more  our  own  that  that  which  is 
external  to  us? 

This  chapter  may  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  mysticism 
which  is  not  mere  dreaming,  but  a  polarization — a  balanced 
concentration  of  all  the  faculties,  with  the  human  ego  as  the 
center.  Then  it  will  be  understood  from  whence  it  is  that  the 
soul  becomes  desirous  of  learning  what  the  experiences  of 
living  have  to  reveal,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  other  sphere 
with  which  Plato's  writings  are  concerned. 


CHAPTEB  IV 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CHARACTER 


Soul,  A  Winged  Charioteer 

The  soul,  Phsedrus,  is  immortal,  because  that  is  immortal 
which  is  ever  in  motion.  But  that  which  alternately  moves  an- 
other and  is  moved  by  another,  in  ceasing  to  move  also  ceases 
to  live.  Therefore,  only  that  which  is  self-moving  and  never 
leaves  self,  never  ceases  to  move.  It  is  the  fountain  and  begin- 
ning of  motion  to  all  that  moves. 

This  Cause  is  unbegotten.  It  had  no  beginning,  for  if  it  were 
begotten  of  something,  that  something  would  be  the  unmoved 
Cause  of  all.  Now  that  which  is  unbegotten  must  also  be  inde- 
structible, for  if  Cause  were  destroyed,  there  could  be  no  be- 
ginning out  of  anything,  nor  anything  out  of  a  beginning. 

The  self -moving  is  the  beginning  of  all  motion.  This  can 
neither  be  destroyed  nor  be  forgotten,  else  the  whole  heavens 
and  all  creation  would  collapse,  never  again  having  motion  or 
birth.  If  the  self -moving  is  proved  to  be  immortal,  he  who  af- 
firms self-motion  to  be  the  very  idea  and  essence  of  the 
soul  will  not  be  put  to  confusion.  For  the  body  which  is  moved 
from  without  is  soulless,  while  that  which  is  moved  from 
within  has  a  soul.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  soul.  If  the  soul  be 
truly  affirmed  to  be  the  self -moving,  then  must  it  not  also  be 
without  beginning,  and  immortal?  Enough  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality. 

Its  form  is  a  theme  of  divine  and  large  discourse.  The  tongue 
of  man  may,  however,  speak  of  this  briefly  and  in  a  figure.  Let 
our  figure  be  a  composite  nature,  a  pair  of  winged  horses  and 
charioteer. 

The  winged  horses  and  the  charioteers  of  the  gods  are  all 
noble  and  of  royal  ancestry.  But  the  horses  of  our  souls  are 
mixed.  One  of  them  is  noble  and  of  noble  origin,  the  other  ig- 
noble, and  of  ignoble  origin.  Moreover,  our  charioteer  drives 
them  in  a  pair,  and  the  driving,  as  might  be  expected,  is  no 
easy  matter  for  him— that  is,  for  the  controlling  principle  of 
tiie  soul  The  soul  in  its  indusiveness  has  the  care  of  inanimate 
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being  everywhere  and  traverses  the  whole  heaven  in  varions 
forms.  When  perfect  and  fnlly  winged  it  soars  upward  and  is 
the  ruler  of  the  universe.  When  imperfect,  it  loses  its  feathers, 
droops  in  its  flight,  and  at  last  settles  to  the  solid  ground. 
There,  finding  a  home,  it  receives  an  earthly  frame  which  ap- 
pears to  be  self -moved,  but  is  really  moved  by  its  power.  This 
composition  of  soul  and  body  is  called  a  living  and  mortal 
creature,  for  no  such  union  can  be  reasonably  believed  to  be 
immortal* 

Types  of  Character 

Let  us  ask  the  reason  for  the  soul's  wing  losing  its  feathers, 
and  how  mortal  creatures  differ  from  the  immortal.  The  wing 
is  the  corporeal  element  most  akin  to  the  divine,  and  is  in- 
tended to  soar  aloft  where  dwell  the  gods.  It  carries  into  the 
upper  region  that  which  gravitates  downward.  Now  the  divine 
is  beauty,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  the  like.  By  these  the  wing  of 
the  soul  is  nourished  and  grows.  But  when  fed  upon  evil,  f oul- 
nesSj  and  that  which  is  not  good,  it  wastes  and  falls  away. 

We,  Phaedrus,  should  see  Zeus,  the  mighty  lord,  holding  the 
reins  of  a  winged  chariot,  as  he  leads  the  way  in  heaven.  He 
orders  all  and  cares  for  all,  while  there  follows  him  the  array  of 
gods  and  demigods  marching  in  their  proper  places.  The  im- 
mortal see  many  blessed  sights  in  the  inner  heaven.  There  are 
many  ways  to  and  fro  along  which  the  happy  gods  pass,  each 
one  fulfilling  his  own  work.  He  who  will,  and  can,  may  follow, 
for  jealousy  has  no  place  in  the  celestial  choir. 

Whenever  the  gods  go  to  festival,  they  mount  to  the  top  of 
the  dome  of  heaven.  The  chariots  of  the  gods,  in  even  poise, 
obeying  the  rein,  glide  rapidly.  But  the  others,  the  mortals, 
must  labor.  Their  unruly  steed,  when  he  has  not  been  rightly 
trained,  sinks  heavily  to  the  earth,  because  of  the  evil  in  him, 
and  thus  keeps  the  charioteer  from  ascending.  This  is  the  hour 
of  agony  and  most  extreme  conflict  for  the  soul.  But  the  im- 
mortals, when  they  are  at  the  end  of  their  course,  go  out  and 
stand  upon  the  back  of  heaven,  until  the  revolution  of  the 
spheres  carries  them  around,  and  they  behold  the  world  be- 
yond. Now  of  this  heaven,  which  is  above  the  heavens,  no  earth- 
ly poet  has  ever  sung.  I  must,  however,  tell  about  it,  for  I  am 
bound  to  speak  truly  when  speaking  of  the  truth. 
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There  abides  the  very  being  with  which  true  knowledge  is 
concerned — that  colorless,  formless,  intangible  Essence  vis- 
ible only  to  mind,  the  competent  charioteer  of  the  world  soul. 
The  divine  intelligence  of  souls  is  nourished  upon  this  Es- 
sence and  pure  knowledge.  Every  soul  which  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving this  food,  so  proper  to  it,  rejoices  at  beholding  reality 
and  once  more  gazing  upon  Truth.  It  is  replenished  and  made 
glad,  until  the  revolution  of  the  worlds  brings  the  soul  round 
again  to  the  same  place.  In  the  revolution,  it  "beholds  Justice, 
Temperance,  and  Knowledge  absolute,  not  in  the  form  of  cre- 
ated things  or  of  relative  things,  which  men  call  existence,  but 
knowledge  absolute  in  existence  absolute.  Beholding  the  other 
true  existences  in  like  manner,  and  feasting  upon  them,  the 
soul  passes  down  into  the  interior  of  the  heavens  and  returns 
home.  There  the  charioteer,  putting  up  his  horses  at  the  stall, 
gives  them  ambrosia  to  eat  and  nectar  to  drink. 

This  is  the  life  of  the  gods.  Among  the  souls  of  mortals,  that 
which  follows  (rod  best  and  is  most  like  Him  lifts  the  head  of 
the  charioteer  up  into  this  outer  circumference  of  the  world. 
He  is  then  carried  round  in  the  revolution,  although  beholding 
true  Being  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  because  troubled 
by  the  steeds.  Still  another  only  rises  and  falls,  sees  and  then 
fails  to  see,  by  reason  of  the  unruliness  of  the  steeds.  The  rest 
of  the  souls  also  long  after  the  upper  world,  and  likewise  en- 
deavor to  follow  the  gods.  But  not  being  strong  enough  to 
cling  to  the  outer  edge,  they  are  carried  round  and  spun  down 
into  the  depths  below.  There  is  confused  effort  as  they  plunge 
and  tread  on  one  another,  each  striving  to  be  first.  Many  of  the 
souls  are  lamed  or  have  their  wings  broken  through  the  ill- 
driving  of  the  charioteers.  And  all  of  them,  after  a  fruitless 
toil,  depart  without  being  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  true 
Being,  and  so,  must  feed  upon  opinion. 

Unfoldment  of  Soul 

The  reason  all  souls  desire  to  behold  the  plain  of  truth  is 
that  the  food  suited  to  the  highest  part  of  soul  comes  out  of 
that  meadow,  With  this  food,  the  wing  on  which  the  soul  soars 
is  nourished.  And  there  is  a  law  of  destiny  that  the  soul  which 
attains  any  vision  of  truth  in  company  with  a  god  is  preserved 
from  harm  until  the  next  period.  If  the  soul  always  attains  then 
it  is  always  unharmed.  But  when  the  soul  is  unable  to  follow. 
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and  through  some  misfortune  sinks  beneath  the  double  load  of 
f org-etfulness  and  vice,  then  it  fails  to  behold  the  vision  of 
truth.  Its  feathers  fall  from  it,  and  it  drops  to  earth.  The  law 
ordains  that  such  a  soul  shall  at  its  first  birth  pass,  not  into 
any  other  animal,  but  into  man  once  more. 

The  soul  which  has  seen  most  of  truth  shall  come  finally 
to  birth  as  a  philosopher,  artist,  or  some  musical  and  loving 
nature.  That  which  has  seen  truth  in  the  second  degree  shall  be 
some  righteous  king  or  lordly  warrior.  The  soul  which  is  of 
the  third  class  shall  be  a  politician,  economist,  or  trader.  The 
fourth  shall  be  a  lover  of  gymnastic  toils,  or  a  physician.  The 
fifth  shall  have  the  faculties  of  a  prophet,  or  hierophant.  To 
the  sixth,  the  life  of  a  poet  or  some  other  imitative  artist  will 
be  appropriate ;  to  the  seventh,  the  existence  of  an  artisan  or 
husbandman;  to  the  eighth,  that  of  a  Sophist  or  demagogue; 
and  to  the  ninth,  that  of  a  tyrant.  All  these  are  states  of  pro- 
bation, in  which  he  who  lives  righteously  improves,  and  he  who 
lives  unrighteously  deteriorates. 

Ten  thousand  years  must  elapse  before  the  soul  of  each  one 
can  return  to  the  place  from  whence  it  came.  It  cannot  grow 
wings  in  any  less  time.  Only  the  soul  of  a  philosopher,  guile- 
less and  true,  or  the  soid  of  a  lover  who  is  not  without  philoso- 
phy, may  acqwre  wings  in  the  third  recurring  period  of  a 
thousand  years.  But  of  the  others,  some,  after  receiving  judg- 
ment, are  punished  in  the  houses  of  correction  which  are  under 
the  earth.  Others  go  to  a  place  in  heaven  whither  they  are 
lightly  borne  by  justice.  There  they  live  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  life  which  they  led  here  when  in  the  form  of  men.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  thousand  years,  both  the  good  and  evil  souls 
come  and  draw  lots  in  order  to  choose  as  their  next  life  the 
type  of  existence  they  prefer.  The  soul  of  a  man  may  pass  into 
a  beast,  or  from  the  beast  return  again  to  a  man.  The  soul, 
however,  which  has  never  seen  the  truth  will  not  pass  into  the 
human  form.  This  is  not  possible  until  the  soul  is  capable  of 
general  notions.  It  must  first  be  able  to  proceed  from  the  many 
particulars  of  sense  to  the  single  conception  of  reason. 

This  conceptual  power  is  the  recollection  of  those  things 
which  the  soul  once  saw  while  following  God — when,  regard- 
less of  that  which  we  now  call  being,  it  raised  its  head  toward 
true  Being.  The  mind  of  the  philosopher  alone  has  wings.  This 
is  just,  for  the  philosopher  is  always,  according  to  the  measure 
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of  Ms  abilities,  clinging  in  recollection  to  those  things  in  which 
God  abides.  In  beholding  these,  he  is  what  he  is,  since  he^whp 
employs  aright  the  memory  of  true  Being  is  ever  being  initi- 
ated into  perfect  mysteries.  He  alone  becomes  truly  perfect. 
Yet,  as  he  forgets  earthly  interests  and  is  rapt  in  the  divine, 
the  vulgar  deem  frim  mad  and  rebuke  him.  They  do  not  see 
that  he  is  inspired. 

Pure  Love  Buttds  Beauty 

I  have  been  speaking  of  love  which  is  a  kind  of  inspiration 
or  divine  madness.  It  is  imputed  to  him  who,  when  he  sees 
the  beauty  of  earth,  is  transported  in  thought  to  the  world  of 
Ideas  by  the  recollection  of  the  true  Beauty.  He  would  like  to 
fly  away,  but  he  cannot.  He  is  like  a  bird  fluttering  and  looking 
upward,  careless  of  the  world  below.  He  is,  therefore,  esteemed 
to  be  mad. 

This  of  all  inspirations  is  the  noblest  and  highest.  He  who 
loves  the  beautiful  may  be  called  a  lover,  because  he  partakes 
of  it.  For,  as  we  have  seen  already,  the  soul  of  every  man  has, 
in  the  way  of  Nature,  beheld  true  Being.  This  was  the  condi- 
tion of  its  original  manifesting  in  the  form  of  man,  but  not 
all  souls  easily  recall  the  things  of  the  other  world.  Perhaps 
they  saw  them  for  too  short  a  time.  Or  they  may  have  been 
unfortunate  in  their  earthly  lot  and,  because  of  some  malignant 
influence,  may  have  lost  their  memory  of  holy  things.  Only  a 
few  retain  an  adequate  remembrance  of  divine  love  and  beauty. 
These  are  rapt  in  amazement  when  they  behold  in  earthly 
forms  any  image  of  that  other  world.  But  they  are  ignorant 
of  what  this  rapture  means,  since  they  do  not  clearly  per- 
ceive. This  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  the  earthly  copies 
of  justice,  temperance,  or  any  of  the  other  higher  qualities 
which  are  so  precious  to  souls.  They  are  seen  as  through  a 
glass  darkly. 

Few  there  are,  Phaedrus,  who,  going  to  the  images,  be- 
hold through  them  the  realities  they  imitate.  It  is,  in  fact, 
with  difficulty  that  even  those  few  behold  the  images.  They 
might  have  seen  beauty  shining  in  brightness  when,  with 
the  happy  band  following  in  the  train  of  Zeus  or  some  other 
god,  they  first  saw  the  benign  vision  and  were  initiated  into 
mysteries  which  may  be  called  most  blessed.  These  they  then 
celebrated  in  a  state  of  innocence,  having  no  experience  of 
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evils  yet  to  come.  Following  that,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
sight  of  apparitions  innocent  and  simple,  calm  and  happy, 
shining  in  pure  light.  Then  they  were  all  pure  and  not  yet  en- 
shrined in  that  living  tomb  which  we  all  carry  about,  now  that 
we  are  imprisoned  in  the  body  like  an  oyster  in  his  shell. 

He  who  is  not  newly  initiated  or  he  who  has  become  cor- 
rupted, does  not  easily  rise  out  of  this  world  to  the  sight  of 
true  Beauty  in  the  other.  He  looks  only  at  her  earthly  name- 
sake. Instead  of  being  awed  at  the  sight  of  her,  he  indulges 
himself  like  a  brutish  beast,  rushing  on  to  enjoy  and  to  beget. 
He  consorts  with  wantonness  and  is  not  afraid  or  ashamed  of 
pursuing  pleasure  in  violation  of  Nature. 

With  him  whose  initiation  is  recent,  it  is  different.  He  is 
the  spectator  of  many  glories  in  the  other  world,  and  is  amazed 
when  he  sees  anyone  with  a  godlike  face  or  form  which  is 
the  expression  of  divine  beauty.  At  first,  a  shudder  runs 
through  such  a  one,  and  again  the  old  awe  steals  over  him. 
Then,  looking  upon  the  face  of  his  beloved  as  that  of  a  god, 
he  reveres  him.  While  he  gazes  on  this  beauty,  there  is  a  sort 
of  reaction,  which  causes  an  unusual  heat  and  perspiration. 
As  he  receives  the  effluence  of  beauty  through  the  eyes,  the 
wings  of  the  soul  moisten  and  warm.  And  as  he  warms,  the 
parts  out  of  which  the  wings  grew,  which  have  been  hitherto 
closed  and  rigid,  are  melted.  Nourishment  now  streams  upon 
the  lover,  the  lower  ends  of  the  wings  of  his  soul  begin  to  grow 
from  the  root  upwards.  This  growth  then  extends  over  the 
whole  soul,  for  the  entire  soul  was  once  winged. 

During  this  process,  the  whole  soul  is  in  a  state  of  ef- 
fervescence. In  like  manner,  the  soul,  when  beginning  to  grow 
wings,  has  inflammation,  pains,  and  ticklings.  But  looking  at 
the  beauty  of  its  beloved,  it  receives  the  sensible  warm  motion 
of  particles  which  flow  toward  it,  and  is  refreshed  and  warmed 
by  them.  Then  with  joy  the  soul  ceases  from  its  pain.  But 
when  it  is  separated  from  its  beloved,  the  moisture  fails.  Then 
the  orifices  of  the  passage  from  whence  the  wings  shoot,  dry  up 
and  close,  intercepting  the  germ  of  the  wing.  When,  however, 
the  soul  has  seen,  and  bathed  itself  with  the  waters  of  the 
beautiful,  its  constraint  is  loosened.  Among  men,  this  state  is 
called  love,  but  among  the  gods,  one  who  has  love  is  called  a 
"winged  one." 

Now  everyone  chooses  the  object  of  his  affections  according 
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to  his  character.  This  he  mates  his  god,  fashioning  and  adorn- 
ing it  as  a  sort  of  image  which  he  is  to  fall  down  and  worship. 
The  followers  of  Zeus  desire  that  their  beloved  should  have 
a  soul  like  his.  Therefore,  they  seek  someone  of  a  philosophical 
and  imperial  nature.  When  they  have  found  their  love,  they 
do  all  they  can  to  confirm  such  a  nature  in  the  beloved.  They, 
however,  have  less  difficulty  in  finding  the  nature  of  their 
own  god  in  themselves,  because  they  have  been  compelled  to 
gaze  intently  on  Mm.  Their  recollection  clings  to  their  god 
and  they  become  possessed  of  him,  receiving  his  character 
and  ways,  as  far  as  man  can  participate  in  the  nature  of  a 
god.  Those  who  are  the  followers  of  Here  seek  a  royal  love, 
and  when  they  have  found  it,  they  do  just  the  same  as  those 
who  follow  Zeus.  In  like  manner  do  the  followers  of  the  other 
gods  act. 

Fair  and  blissful,  to  the  beloved,  is  the  desire  of  the  inspired 
lover,  as  is  also  the  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  true  love. 
But  this  cannot  be,  unless  true  love  is  attained  by  the  lovers, 
and  their  purpose  effected. 

Capturing  the  Beloved 

How,  Socrates,  is  the  beloved  taken  captive? 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  tale,  I  divided  each  soul 
into  three :  two  horses,  and  a  charioteer.  One  of  the  horses  is 
good  and  the  other  bad.  The  division  may  remain,  but  I  have 
not  yet  explained  in  what  the  goodness  or  badness  of  either 
consists.  To  that  I  will  proceed. 

The  right-hand  horse  is  upright  and  cleanly  made.  He  has 
a  lofty  neck  and  an  aquiline  nose,  his  color  is  white,  and  his 
eyes  are  dark.  A  lover  of  honor,  modesty,  and  temperance, 
and  the  follower  of  true  glory,  he  needs  not  the  touch  of  the 
whip,  but  is  guided  by  word  and  admonition  only.  But  the 
other  steed  is  a  crooked,  lumbering  animal,  put  together  in 
any  way.  He  has  a  short  thick  neck,  is  fiat-f  aced  and  of  a  dark 
color,  with  grey  and  blood-shot  eyes.  The  mate  of  insolence 
and  pride,  shag-eared  and  deaf,  he  hardly  yields  to  whip  and 
spur. 

When  the  charioteer  beholds  the  vision  of  love,  and  his 
whole  soul  is  warmed  through  sense,  and  full  of  the  pricklings 
of  desire,  then  the  steeds  reveal  their  character.  The  obedi- 
ent steed,  then,  as  always,  under  the  government  of  shame, 
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refrains  from  leaping  on  the  beloved.  But  tlie  other,  heedless 
of  the  blows  of  the  whip,  plunges  and  runs  away,  giving  all 
manner  of  trouble  to  his  companion  and  to  the  charioteer, 
whom  he  forces  to  approach  the  beloved  and  to  remember  the 
joys  of  love.  The  charioteer  and  the  obedient  steed  at  first 
indignantly  oppose  him  and  will  not  be  urged  on  to  do  terrible 
and  unlawful  deeds.  But  at  last,  when  he  persists  in  plaguing 
them,  they  yield,  agreeing  to  do  as  he  bids  them. 

And  now  they  are  at  the  spot  and  behold  the  flashing  beauty 
of  the  beloved.  When  the  charioteer  sees  this,  his  memory  is 
carried  to  the  true  Beauty,  whom  he  beholds  in  company  with 
modesty.  He  sees  her,  but  is  afraid  and  falls  backward  in  adora- 
tion. By  his  fall  he  is  compelled  to  pull  back  the  reins  with 
such  violence  as  to  bring  both  the  steeds  to  their  haunches — 
the  one  willing  and  unresisting,  the  other  unruly  and  rebel- 
lious. "When  they  have  gone  back  a  little,  the  one  horse  is  over- 
come with  shame  and  wonder,  and  the  entire  soul  is  swathed 
in  perspiration.  The  other,  having  with  difficulty  taken  breath, 
when  the  pain  is  over  which  the  bridle  and  the  fall  have  just 
given  him,  is  full  of  wrath  and  reproaches.  These  he  heaps 
upon  the  charioteer  and  his  fellow-steed.  For  want  of  courage 
and  manhood,  he  declares  that  they  have  been  false  to  their 
agreement  and  guilty  of  desertion. 

They  refuse  again.  And  again  he  urges  them  on  and  will 
scarce  yield  to  their  prayers  that  he  wait  until  another  time. 
When  the  appointed  hour  comes,  they  pretend  to  have  for- 
gotten. But  the  unruly  horse,  fighting  and  neighing,  reminds 
them,  dragging  them  on,  until  at  length  he,  still  intent  on  the 
same  thoughts,  forces  them  to  draw  near  again.  When  they  are 
near,  he  lowers  his  head,  puts  up  his  tail,  takes  the  bit  in  his 
teeth,  and  pulls  shamelessly.  Then  the  charioteer  is  worse  off 
than  ever.  He  falls  back  like  a  racer  at  the  barrier.  With  a  still 
more  violent  wrench,  he  drags  the  bit  out  of  the  teeth  of  the 
wild  steed,  covering  his  abusive  tongue  and  jaws  with  blood, 
and  forcing  his  legs  and  haunches  to  the  ground.  Thus  the 
charioteer  punishes  him  sorely.  When  this  has  happened  sev- 
eral times,  and  the  villain  has  ceased  from  his  wanton  way,  he 
is  tamed  and  humbled.  Then  only  does  he  follow  the  will  of  the 
charioteer.  And  now  when  he  sees  the  Beautiful  one,  he  is 
ready  to  die  of  fear.  From  that  time  forward,  the  soul  of  the 
lover  follows  the  beloved  in  modesty  and  holy  dedication. 
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The  beloved  who,  like  a  god,  has  received  every  true  and 
loyal  service  from  the  lover,  not  in  pretense  but  in  reality, 
is  led  to  receive  him  into  communion.  For  fate,  which  has 
ordained  that  there  shall  be  no  friendship  among  the  evil, 
has  also  ordained  that  there  shall  ever  be  friendship  among 
the  good.  After  receiving  the  lover  into  communion  and  in- 
timacy, the  beloved  is  quite  amazed  at  the  good-mil  of  the 
lover.  As  an  echo  rebounds  from  the  smooth  rocks  and  returns 
from  whence  it  came,  so  does  the  stream  of  beauty,  passing 
through  the  eyes,  which  are  the  natural  doors  and  windows 
of  the  soul,  return  again  to  the  Beautiful  one.  There  arriving-, 
it  quickens  the  apertures  of  the  wings,  moistening  them  and 
inclining  them  to  grow,  filling  the  soul  of  the  beloved  with.  love. 

After  this,  the  happiness  of  the  lovers  depends  upon  their 
self-control.  If  the  better  elements  of  the  mind  prevail,  which 
lead  to  order  and  philosophy,  they  pass  their  life  in  this  world 
in  happiness  and  harmony.  Masters  of  themselves,  they  en- 
slave the  vicious  and  emancipate  the  virtuous  elements  of 
their  being.  When  the  end  comes,  they  are  light  and  capably 
winged,  ready  to  fly  away.  They  have  conquered  in  one  of  the 
three  heavenly  or  truly  Olympian  victories.  Neither  human 
discipline  nor  divine  inspiration  can  confer  any  greater  bless- 
ing on  man  than  this. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  leave  philosophy  and  lead  the 
lower  life  of  the  senses  and  of  ambition,  then,  after  wine  or 
in  some  other  careless  hour,  the  two  souls,  when  off  their  guard, 
may  come  together.  They  then  accomplish  that  desire  of  their 
hearts  which  to  the  many  is  bliss.  And  if,  having  once  enjoyed 
this,  they  continue  to  enjoy — yet  are  rarely  able  to  because 
they  have  not  the  approval  of  the  whole  soul — they,  too,  are 
still  lovers.  But  they  are  not  so  dear  to  one  another,  either  at 
the  time  of  their  love  or  afterwards,  as  those  who,  being  ruled 
by  philosophy,  have  become  masters  of  themselves.  At  the  last 
these  lovers  of  the  sensual  pass  out  of  the  body,  nnwinged,  but 
eager  to  soar.  Thus  they  obtain  no  mean  reward  of  love  and 
madness.  For  those  who  have  once  begun  the  heavenward 
pilgrimage  may  not  go  down  again  to  darkness  and  the 
journey  beneath  the  earth.  They  live  in  light  always,  happy 
companions  in  their  pilgrimage,  and  when  the  time  does  come 
at  which  they  too  receive  their  wings,  they  have  the  same 
plumage  because  of  their  love. 
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Thus,  Phsedrus,  great  are  the  heavenly  blessings  which  the 
friendship  of  a  lover  will  confer  upon  you.  But  the  attachment 
of  the  non-lover,  which  is  just  a  vulgar  compound  of  temper- 
ance with  niggardly  earthly  ways  and  motives,  will  breed 
meanness  in  your  inmost  soul.  This  affection,  which  is  praised 
by  the  vulgar  as  virtue,  will  send  you  bowling  round  the  earth 
for  nine  thousand  years,  only  to  leave  you  a  fool  in  the  world 
below. 

You  profess  not  to  know,  Socrates,  and  yet,  so  rare  and 
so  great  is  your  instruction,  that  I  feel  myself  fearfully  in- 
debted to  you.  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  show  my  full 
appreciation. 


CHAPTEE  V — THE  SINKIKQ  OF  ATLANTIS 

Divisions: 

Ancient  Eecords 
Description  of  Atlantis 
Atlantis  Makes  War 


INTRODUCTION 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  strange  and  ancient  legend  of  tlie  great 
island,  Atlantis.  On  the  authority  of  Plato,  as  well  as  others, 
it  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  recorded 
to  have  sunk  beneath  the  waves  in  a  single  day  and  night, 
carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  to  death.  This  tale  has,  for 
centuries,  exercised  a  curious  power  of  attraction  over  the 
imagination  of  man. 

The  story  comes  to  Plato  from  Solon,  one  of  the  wisest 
of  the  seven  Greek  wise  men,  and  great  among  the  lawgivers 
of  Greece.  Solon,  in  turn,  had  heard  the  legend  in  Egypt,  where 
he  visited  the  priests  of  Sais,  who  possessed  many  records  of 
antiquity.  The  records  revealed  that  there  had  been,  and  will 
be  again,  many  destructions  of  mankind  arising  out  of  many 
causes.  The  priests  informed  Solon  that  his  people  had  been 
unable  to  keep  records  through  such  periods,  so  that  their 
histories  gave  only  a  childish  account  of  ancient  happenings. 
But  Egyptian  priests  had  written  down  whatever  had  hap- 
pened— even  occurrences  of  the  remote  past — and  preserved 
the  records  in  their  temples.  They  had  never  been  destroyed, 
as  had  the  Greek  civilization. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  these  records  gives  an  account  of  the 
sinking  of  Atlantis.  It  relates  of  a  period  nine  thousand  years 
before  Plato 's  day.  In  this  era,  there  was  a  vast  and  powerful 
island  called  Atlantis.  It  was  founded  by  the  god  Poseidon 
and  governed  by  his  children.  The  population  was  large  and 
the  land  beautiful,  abounding  in  those  things  requisite  to  life 
and  commerce. 

The  Atlanteans,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  their  father 
Poseidon,  were  at  first  godly,  but  in  time  succumbed  to  the 
lower  and  human  element  in  themselves.  Then  they  made 
war  upon  the  people  of  Athens,  a  people  of  good  laws  and 
worthy  ideals.  As  the  record  tells,  the  ancient  Athenians  finally 
conquered  Atlantis  by  their  valor,  delivering  Europe  from  tlie 
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power  of  the  Atlantean  rulers.  For  this  the  Athenians  were 
honored  and  respected.  Subsequent  to  this  victory,  however, 
there  occurred  violent  earthquakes  and  floods,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  Greek  warriors  sank  at  one  instant  into  the  earth, 
and  the  entire  island  of  Atlantis  disappeared  ino  the  depths 
of  the  ocean. 


CHAPTBB  V 
THE  SINKING  or  ATLANTIS 


Ancient  Records 

Listen,  Socrates,  to  a  strange  tale,  for  friends  should  not 
keep  their  stories  to  themselves,  but  share  them  in  common, 
Solon,  who  was  the  wisest  of  the  seven  sages,  and  a  relative 
of  mine,  related  the  story  to  my  great-grandfather.  He  in 
turn  told  it  to  my  grandfather,  who  then  told  it  to  me  on  the 
day  of  Apaturia,  which  is  called  Eegistration  of  Youth.  At 
this  time,  according  to  custom,  prizes  were  given  for  recita- 
tions. My  grandfather  repeated  the  tale  to  me  not  as  a  mere 
legend,  but  as  an  actuality.  The  old  man,  as  I  very  well  remem- 
ber, brightened  up  at  hearing  someone  say  that  Solon  was 
the  wisest  of  men  and  noblest  of  poets  and  lawgivers,  and 
said,  smiling: 

"Yes,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story  of  Atlantis,  and 
how  and  from  whom  Solon  heard  the  veritable  tradition.  At 
the  head  of  the  Egyptian  delta  there  is  a  city  called  Sais. 
Solon  visited  this  city  and  was  received  with  great  honor.  He 
asked  the  priests  about  antiquity,  and  made  the  discovery  that 
neither  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  anything  worth  mention- 
ing about  olden  times.  On  one  occasion,  desiring  them  to 
speak  of  antiquity,  he  began  to  tell  about  the  most  ancient 
things  in  our  part  of  the  world.  He  told  of  Phoroneus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  human  being,  and  about  Mobe.  And 
after  an  account  of  the  deluge,  he  proceeded  to  tell  of  the 
lives  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  He  traced  the  genealogy  of 
their  descendants,  attempting  from  the  dates  to  compute  how 
many  years  had  elapsed  since  the  events  of  which  he  spoke 
had  taken  place. 

"Thereupon,  one  of  the  priests,  who  was  of  a  very  great 
age,  said : 

"  *0  Solon,  Solon,  you  Greeks  are  but  children.  Among  you 
there  is  not  a  single  old  man.  There  is  no  ancient  opinion 
handed  down  among  you  by  tradition.  Nor  is  any  one  of  your 
sciences  hoary  with  age.  I  will  tell  you  why.  There  have  been, 
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and  mil  be  again,  many  destructions  of  mankind  arising  out 
of  many  causes.  The  greatest  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  agencies  of  fire  and  water,  and  other  lesser  ones  by  in- 
numerable other  causes.  There  is  a  story,  however,  which 
even  you  have  preserved,  that  once  upon  a  time  Phaethon,  be- 
cause he  yoked  the  steeds  of  his  father's  chariot,  but  was  not 
able  to  drive  them  in  the  path  of  his  father,  burnt  up  all  that 
was  upon  the  earth,  and  was  himself  destroyed  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. 

"  'This  has  the  form  of  a  myth,  but  it  really  signifies  a  de- 
clination of  the  heavenly  bodies  moving  around  the  earth,  and 
of  the  great  conflagration  which  followed.  This  destruction  by 
fire  recurs  after  long  intervals.  At  such  times,  those  who^  live 
upon  the  mountains  and  in  dry  and  lofty  places  are  more  liable 
to  destruction  than  those  who  dwell  by  rivers  or  on  the  sea- 
shore. From  this  calamity  the  Nile,  who  is  our  never-failing 
savior,  delivers  us. 

"  'Through  other  periods,  when  the  gods  have  purged  the 
earth  with  a  deluge  of  water,  your  people  have  not  kept 
records,  for  almost  all  of  your  records  have  been  destroyed. 
But  whatever  has  happened,  if  the  actions  have  been  noble 
or  great,  or  in  any  way  significant,  either  in  your  country  or 
in  ours,  or  in  any  other  region  of  which  we  are  informed — 
they  have  all  been  written  down  by  us.  These,  we  have  pre- 
served in  our  temples,  for  we  were  not  destroyed.  You,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  other  nations  are  always  just  beginning  to 
be  provided  again  with  letters  and  the  other  requisites  of 
civilized  life  when,  after  the  usual  period,  the  stream  from 
heaven  once  more  descends  like  a  pestilence.  Thus  you  are  de- 
stroyed and  have  to  begin  all  over  again  like  children. 

"  'As  for  those  genealogies  of  yours  which  you  have  re- 
counted to  us,  0  Solon,  they  are  very  recent  tales.  In  the  first 
place,  you  remember  one  deluge  only,  whereas,  there  were 
many  prior  ones.  In  the  next  place,  you  do  no  know  that  there 
formerly  dwelt  in  your  land  the  fairest  and  noblest  race  of 
men  which  ever  lived.  From  but  a  remnant  of  the  survivors  of 
this  noble  race  you  and  your  entire  city  are  descended.  In  that 
day  the  gods  tended  human  beings.  Taking  hold  of  their  souls, 
they  guided  them  by  persuasion,  using  no  force.  This,  how- 
ever, was  unknown  to  you,  because,  for  many  generations,  the 
survivors  of  that  destruction  died  without  creating  any  written 
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histories.  Now  there  was  a  time,  Solon,  before  the  great  del- 
uge of  all,  when  the  city  which  is  now  Athens  was  first  in  war 
and  in  every  way  the  best  governed  of  all  cities.  It  is  said  to 
have  performed  the  noblest  deeds  and  to  have  had  the  fairest 
constitution  of  any  city  of  which  tradition  tells/ 

"  Solon  marveled  at  these  words,  and  earnestly  requested 
the  priest  to  inform  him  further  and  more  exactly  about  these 
former  citizens." 

Description  of  Atlantis 

"  'You  are  welcome  to  hear/  said  the  priest,  'and  as  touch- 
ing your  citizens  of  nine  thousand  years  ago,  you  may  at  your 
leisure  consult  our  sacred  registers.  In  them  you  will  find 
considerable  detail  as  to  their  laws  and  mode  of  life.  Many 
great  and  wonderful  deeds  are  recorded  of  your  state  in  our 
histories.  But  the  one  I  will  mention  exceeds  all  the  rest  in 
greatness  and  valor.  These  histories  tell  of  a  mighty  power 
which  was  a  wanton  agressor  against  the  whole  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  to  which  your  city  put  an  end.  This  power  canae 
forth  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  an  island  situated  in 
front  of  the  straits  which  you  call  the  Pillars  of  Heracles,  and 
was  larger  than  Libya  and  Asia  put  together.  The  island  was 
named  Atlantis. 

"  'The  god  Poseidon  had  received  this  island  of  Atlantis 
for  his  portion  in  earlier  days,  when  the  gods  had  divided  the 
whole  earth  among  them.  Poseidon  begat  five  pairs  of  twins 
by  a  mortal  woman,  the  only  daughter  of  the  primeval  earth- 
born  man,  Evenor,  and  settled  them  on  the  island.  The  eldest 
of  the  first  born  pair,  whose  name  was  Atlantis,  was  king. 
The  others  became  princes  of  various  portions  of  the  island- 
nation.  Neither  before  nor  since,  was  there  a  royal  family 
with  such  prominence  and  extreme  wealth — nor  is  there  ever 
apt  to  be  again. 

« frphe  population  of  Atlantis  was  a  busy  one.  The  people 
constructed  temples,  harbors,  and  docks,  and  traded  with 
the  entire  world.  Vessels  and  merchantmen  were  traversing 
the  ocean  constantly.  Splendid  waterways  and  canals,  which 
were  long,  wide,  and  deep,  connected  the  various  parts  of  the 
island  with  each  other  and  with  the  sea.  Bridges  spanned  the 
canals,  and  water  was  carried  across  them  by  viaducts.  The 
architectural  features  were  well  constructed,  for  stones  and 
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marble,  especially  of  the  white,  black,  and  red  variety,  abound- 
ed. Metals,  including  brass  and  tin,  gold,  silver,  and  orichalcum 
were  also  theirs  in  abundance.  The  splendor  of  their  con- 
structions increased  with  each  new  generation. 

"  'The  mountains  of  Atlantis  were  the  tallest  and  most 
magnificent  ever  known.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  size, 
beauty  and  number,  and  were  peopled  with  wealthy  villages. 
Forests  flourished  on  the  slopes.  Healthful  streams  rippled 
down  the  mountain  sides,  and  lakes  of  crystal  dotted  the 
meadows  of  the  surrounding  plains.  The  country  was  beauti- 
ful, affording  medicinal  springs  both  hot  and  cold,  while  the 
land,  being  most  fertile,  abounded  in  various  animals,  fruits, 
and  every  kind  of  food. 

"  '  Vast  was  the  population.  The  territory  was  divided  into 
lots  of  ten  square  stadia  each,  to  the  total  number  of  sixty 
thousand.  Over  each  section  was  appointed  a  chief  of  men  who 
were  fit  for  military  service.  Each  section  was  expected  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  war,  and  the  districts  combined  to  contri- 
bute chariots  both  light  and  heavy,  horses  and  riders,  and 
fighting  men  on  foot  who  carried  small  shields.  Also,  there 
were  charioteers  to  guide  the  horses.  Likewise,  there  were 
heavily  armored  men  and  archers,  slingers,  stone  shooters, 
javelin  men,  and  enough  sailors  to  make  up  the  complement  of 
twelve  hundred  ships.  Such  in  general  was  the  organization 
for  war  in  royal  Atlantis. 

"  'The  rulers  of  the  various  sections  had  absolute  control 
of  the  citizens.  In  legal  matters,  they  punished  and  slew  whom- 
ever they  would.  The  government  of  the  various  sections  was 
regulated  by  the  injunctions  of  Poseidon,  the  law  having 
been  handed  down.  These  regulations  had  been  inscribed  on 
a  column  of  orichalcum  and  thus  retained.  Inscribed  thereon, 
also,  was  an  oath  invoking  mighty  curses  on  the  disobedient. 
The  rulers,  therefore,  swore  that  they  would  judge  according 
to  the  laws  on  the  column.  They  were  in  no  way  to  act  otherwise 
than  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  their  father,  Poseidon.  One 
of  the  most  important  laws  was  that  they  were  not  to  take  up 
arms  against  one  another,  and  each  of  the  royal  families  on 
the  island  was  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  others  if  anyone 
in  any  city  attempted  to  overthrow  the  royal  house. 

"  'Such  was  the  vast  power  which  the  god  wielded  in  th* 
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lost  island  of  Atlantis.  And  this  he  afterwards  directed  against 
yonr  land,  as  tradition  tells: 

Atlantis  Makes  War 

"  'For  many  generations,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature 
lasted  in  them,  the  people  of  Atlantis  were  obedient  to  the 
laws,  and  well-affectioned  toward  the  gods,  who  were  their 
kinsmen.  They  possessed  true  and  in  every  way  great  spirits. 
They  practiced  gentleness  and  wisdom  in  the  various  chances 
of  life,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  They  de- 
spised everything  but  virtue.  They  did  not  care  for  the  present 
life,  and  thought  lightly  of  the  possession  of  gold  and  other 
property,  which  seemed  only  a  burden  to  them.  Neither  were 
they  intoxicated  by  luxury,  nor  did  wealth  deprive  them  of 
self-control.  They  were  sober  and  saw  clearly  that  all  goods 
are  increased  by  virtuous  friendship  with  one  another,  whereas 
excessive  zeal  for  them  destroys  their  good  and  causes  friend- 
ship to  perish. 

"'By  such  reflections,  and  by  the  continuance  in  these 
people  of  a  divine  nature,  all  that  which  we  have  described 
increased  with  them.  But  finally  this  divine  portion  began  to 
fade  away  and  became  diluted  with  too  much  of  the  mortal,  so 
that  their  human  nature  got  the  upper  hand.  Being  unable  to 
bear  their  fortune,  they  became  unseemly.  To  him  who  had 
an  eye  to  see,  they  began  to  appear  base  and  to  have  lost  the 
fairest  of  their  precious  gifts.  To  those,  however,  who  had 
no  eye  to  see  true  happiness,  they  still  appeared  glorious  and 
blessed  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  filled  with  unrighteous 
avarice  and  power. 

"  'When  their  human  nature  had  thus  gotten  the  better  of 
them,  then  this  island  of  Atlantis,  a  great  and  wonderful  em- 
pire having  rule  over  several  islands  and  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, made  war.  The  Atlanteans  subdued  the  parts  of  Libya 
within  the  columns  of  Heracles  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  also 
Europe  as  far  as  Tyrrhenia.  Gathering  into  one  under  its  king 
and  princes,  Atlantis  then  endeavored  to  subdue  at  a  blow 
our  country  and  yours,  including  the  entire  area  within  the 
straits 

"'Then  it  was,  Solon,  that  your  country  shone  forth,  in 
the  excellence  of  her  virtue  and  strength,  among  all  mankind. 
She  was  first  in  courage  and  military  skill,  and  the  leader  of 
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the  Greeks.  When  the  rest  fell  off  from  her,  she,  being  com- 
pelled to  stand  alone  after  having  undergone  the  extremity 
of  danger,  triumphed  over  the  invaders.  Thus  she  preserved 
from  slavery  those  who  were  not  yet  subjected,  and  liberated 
all  the  others  who  dwelt  within  the  Pillars  of  Heracles. 

"  ' Afterwards,  however,'  said  the  priest  in  conclusion, 
4 there  occurred  violent  earthquakes  and  floods.  In  a  single  day 
and  night  of  misfortune,  all  your  warlike  men  sank  into  the 
earth,  and  the  island  of  Atlantis  in  like  manner  disappeared, 
sinking  into  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Because  of  the  shallow  area 
of  mud  resulting  from  this  submersion  of  the  island  of  At- 
lantis, the  sea  in  those  parts  is  still  impassable/  " 

This  then  is  the  strange  legend  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  sinking  of  Atlantis,  as  it  was  revealed  to 
Solon  by  the  priest.  And  as  Solon  told  the  story  to  my  great- 
grandfather, and  he  in  turn  repeated  it  to  my  grandfather, 
who  retold  it  for  me,  so  I,  in  truth  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
relate  the  account  to  you;  for  friends,  Socrates,  should  not 
keep  their  stories  to  themselves. 


CTTAPTEB  VI — JUDGMENT  AJFTEB  DEATH 

Divisions: 

Improved  Method  of  Judging 
The  Soul  After  Death 
Eewards  and  Punishments 


INTRODUCTION 

Socrates  is  speaking  to  several  wise  Greeks.  He  says  that 
mankind  may  be  disposed  to  regard  this  story  as  a  fable,  but 
it  is  true.  It  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  man  of  understanding 
has  no  reason  to  fear  death.  There  was  a  time  when  judgments 
were  not  well  given.  There  was  favoritism,  and  souls  found 
their  way  to  the  wrong  places.  The  authorities,  however,  soon 
put  a  stop  to  this  by  decreeing  that  henceforth  men  should  be 
judged,  not  while  in  their  bodies,  but  when  in  their  souls  only, 
that  is,  after  death.  Then  there  could  be  no  great  mistakes. 

The  judged  will  stand  alone,  without  the  friends  and  as- 
sociates who  sustained  him  in  this  world.  The  judge  may  then 
pierce  into  the  naked  soul  before  him  without  knowing  whose 
soul  he  judges.  Nor  will  he  be  swayed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
soul  while  it  was  on  earth,  even  though  it  may  have  been  a 
king.  In  this  manner,  judgment  respecting  the  last  journey  will 
be  as  just  as  possible. 

Socrates  believes  that  the  soul,  even  when  separated  from 
the  body,  retains  the  same  shape  and  natural  habits  which 
characterized  it  in  life.  For  instance,  the  result  of  accident 
is  distinctly  visible  on  it.  Also,  he  who  has  lived  without  truth 
will  have  the  fact  plainly  evidenced  in  his  soul  and  will  undergo 
judgment  calling  for  a  punishment  suitable  to  his  nature.  The 
purpose  of  such  punishment  is  twofold:  that  certain  of  the 
punished,  the  curable  souls,  may  profit  by  it  and  become  better ; 
and  that  others,  the  incurable  souls,  may,  in  their  suffering, 
serve  as  an  example  to  many.  When  the  judges  discover  the 
soul  of  some  just  one  who  has  lived  in  holiness  and  truth,  he 
is  sent  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed.  This  reward  is  most 
likely  to  be  attained  by  renouncing  the  honors  at  which  tEe 
world  aims.  That  is,  by  desiring  only  the  truth,  by  living  as 
well  as  one  can,  and  by  dying  in  like  fashion. 

To  this  manner  of  life,  Socrates  exhorts  all  men.  In  this  way 
only  are  undesirable  consequences  avoided.  He  feels,  more- 
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over,  that  while  this  story  may  sound  like  an  old  wives'  tale, 
many  searches  have  led  to  nothing  truer.  "  Follow  me,  then, 
my  friends,  and  I  will  lead  you  where  you  will  be  happy  in 
life  and  after  death.  .  .  ."  This  myth,  then,  shows  the  futility 
of  the  falsehoods  and  conventions  of  human  life,  which  only 
postpone  that  day  of  reckoning  when  the  soul  must  appear 
for  judgment  in  the  other  world. 


CHAPTEB  VI 
JUDGMENT  AFTEK  DEATH 


Improved  Method  of  Judging 

Listen,  my  friends,  as  story  tellers  say,  to  a  very  pretty  tale. 
I  dare  say  you  may  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  fable  only, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  There  exists  a  law  respecting  the 
destiny  of  man,  which  has  always  been  and  still  continues  to 
be  in  Heaven.  The  law  is  that  he  who  has  lived  all  his  life  in 
justice  and  holiness  shall  go,  when  he  dies,  to  the  Islands  of 
the  Blessed.  There  he  shall  dwell  in  perfect  happiness,  out  of 
the  reach  of  evil.  But  he  who  has  lived  unjustly  and  impiously 
shall  go  to  the  house  of  vengeance  and  punishment,  which  is 
called  Tartarus. 

In  the  time  of  Cronos,  and  even  more  recently,  in  the  reign 
of  Zeus,  judgment  was  given  on  the  very  day  on  which  a  man 
was  to  die.  The  judges  and  judged  were  alive,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  judgments  were  not  well  given.  Then  Pluto 
and  the  authorities  from  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  came  to 
Zeus  and  said  that  souls  were  finding  their  way  to  the  wrong 
places. 

Zeus  said,  "I  shall  put  a  stop  to  this.  The  judgments  are  not 
well  given  because  those  who  are  judged,  being  alive,  have 
their  clothes  on.  There  are  many  who,  having  evil  souls,  are 
appareled  in  fair  bodies,  or  wrapped  in  wealth  or  rank.  When 
the  day  of  judgment  arrives,  many  witnesses  come  forward 
and  give  evidence  on  their  behalf  that  they  have  lived  right- 
eously. The  judges  are  awed  by  them,  for  they  themselves  also 
have  their  clothes  on  when  judging.  Their  eyes  and  ears  and 
their  whole  bodies  are  interposed  as  a  veil  before  their  own 
souls.  All  this  is  a  hindrance  to  them." 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  inquired  Pluto  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  said  Zeus.  "In  the  first  place,  I  will  de- 
prive men  of  the  foreknowledge  of  death,  which  they  now  pos- 
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sess.  This  capacity  of  theirs  I  have  already  commissioned 
Prometheus  to  take  from  them.  In  the  second  place,  they  shall 
be  entirely  stripped  before  they  are  judged,  for  they  shall  be 
judged  when  they  are  dead.  The  judge,  too,  shall  be  naked, 
that  is  to  say,  dead.  With  his  naked  soul,  he  shall  pierce  into 
the  other  naked  soul  who,  having  died  suddenly  and  being  de- 
prived of  all  his  kindred,  thus  leaves  his  brave  attire  strewn 
upon  the  earth. 

f  'I  have  made  my  two  sons  judges.  They  shall  give  judgment 
in  "the  meadow  at  the  place  where  the  roads  part,  one  leading 
to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  the  other  to  Tartarus.  There 
shall  be  a  court  of  appeal,  in  case  either  of  the  two  judges  is 
in  any  doubt.  Then  the  judgment  respecting  the  last  journey 
of  men  will  be  as  just  as  possible." 

The  Soul  After  Death 

From  this  tale,  which  I  have  heard  and  believe,  I  draw  the 
following  inferences : 

Death,  if  I  am  right,  is  in  the  first  place  the  separation 
from  one  another  of  two  things — soul  and  body — nothing 
else.  After  they  are  separated,  they  retain  their  several  char- 
acteristics, which  are  much  the  same  as  in  life.  The  soul  re- 
tains the  same  desires  and  deformities  which  it  had  while 
on  earth.  And  these,  whether  natural  or  caused  by  some  mis- 
fortune, are  manifestly  discernible  in  it.  For  example,  he 
who  by  nature  was  a  tall  man  while  alive,  will  remain  as  he 
was,  after  he  is  dead.  The  fat  man  will  remain  fat.  The  dead 
man  who  in  life  had  a  fancy  to  have  flowing  hair,  will  have 
flowing  hair.  Or  if  he  was  marked  with  the  whip  or  with 
wounds  when  he  was  alive,  you  may  see  the  same  after  death. 
If  his  limbs  were  mis-shapen  when  he  was  alive,  the  same  ap- 
pearance would  be  visible  in  death.  In  a  word,  whatever  was 
the  habit  of  the  body  during  life  would  be  distinguishable  in 
the  soul  after  death — either  perfectly,  or  nearly  so,  and  this 
for  a  considerable  time. 

I  should  imagine  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the  soul.  When 
a  man  is  stripped  of  the  body,  all  the  natural  or  acquired  af- 
fections of  the  soul  are  laid  open  to  view.  Then  when  soul 
comes  to  the  judge,  he  places  it  near  him  and  inspects  it  quite 
impartially,  not  knowing  the  man  whose  soul  it  is.  Perhaps  he 
may  lay  hands  on  the  soul  of  a  great  king  who  has  no  sound- 
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ness  in  him.  His  soul  will  be  marked  with  the  whip,  and  full  of 
scars  of  perjuries  and  crimes  with  which  each  action  of  his 
life  has  stained  him.  He  is  crooked  with  falsehood,  having  no 
straightness  because  he  has  lived  without  truth.  Him  the  judge 
beholds,  full  of  all  the  deformity  and  disproportion  which  is 
caused  by  license,  luxury,  insolence  and  incontinence.  Then 
the  judge  dispatches  him  ignominiously  to  his  prison,  where 
such  a  soul  undergoes  the  punishment  he  deserves. 

Rewards   and  Ptmishments 

Now  the  proper  office  of  punishment  is  twofold.  He  who 
is  rightly  punished  either  ought  to  become  better  and  profit 
by  it ;  or  he  ought  to  be  made  an  example  to  his  fellows.  Thus 
they  may  see  what  he  suffers,  and  fearing,  become  better. 
Those  who  are  improved  when  they  are  punished  by  gods  and 
men  are  those  whose  sins  are  curable.  They  are  improved  in 
this  world  and  in  the  other  by  pain  and  suffering.  There  is  no 
other  way  in  which  they  can  be  delivered  from  their  evil.  But 
they  who  have  been  guilty  of  the  worst  crimes,  and  are  in- 
curable by  reason  of  them,  are  made  examples.  Because  they 
are  incurable,  the  time  has  passed  at  which  they  can  receive 
any  benefit  themselves.  Others,  however,  are  caused  to  im- 
prove when  they  behold  these  incurable  ones  forever  enduring 
the  most  terrible,  painful,  and  fearful  suffering  as  the  penalty 
of  their  sins. 

There  they  are,  hanging  up  as  examples  in  the  prison-house 
of  the  world  below,  a  spectacle  and  a  warning  to  all  unright- 
eous men.  Most  of  these,  as  I  believe,  are  taken  from  the  class 
of  tyrants,  kings,  potentates,  and  public  men.  These  are  the 
authors  of  the  greatest  and  most  impious  crimes  because  of 
their  great  power.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  very  class,  there 
may  arise  good  men  worthy  of  all  admiration.  For  where 
there  is  great  power  to  do  wrong,  to  live  and  to  die  justly 
is  a  hard  thing,  and  greatly  to  be  praised.  Few  there  are  who 
attain  to  this.  Such  good  and  true  men,  however,  there  have 
been,  and  will  be  again,  who  have  fulfilled  their  trust  right- 
eously. 

When  the  judge  knows  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a  villain, 
he  stamps  him  as  curable  or  incurable  and  sends  him  away  to 
Tartarus,  where  he  receives  his  proper  recompense.  Again,  the 
judge  looks  with  admiration  on  the  soul  of  some  just  one  who 
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has  lived  in  holiness  and  truth.  He  may  have  been  a  private 
man  or  not.  I  should  say,  however,  that  he  is  most  likely  to 
have  been  a  philosopher  who  during  his  life  attended  to  his 
own  work,  not  troubling  himself  with  the  affairs  of  other  men. 
Such  a  one  is  sent  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 

I  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  things.  Therefore, 
I  consider  how  I  shall  present  my  soul  whole  and  undefiled 
before  the  judge  that  day.  Renouncing  the  honors  at  which 
the  world  aims,  I  desire  only  to  know  the  truth  and  to  live 
as  well  as  I  can.  And  when  the  time  comes,  I  would  like  to  die 
in  a  like  manner.  To  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  will  exhort  all 
other  men  to  do  the  same— to  take  part  in  this  great  combat, 
which  is  the  combat  of  life.  This  struggle  is  greater  than  every 
other  earthly  conflict.  Otherwise,  you  will  not  be  able  to  help 
yourself  when  the  day  of  trial  and  judgment  comes  upon  you. 
You  will  go  before  the  judge,  and,  when  you  are  in  the  hands 
of  justice,  you  will  gape  and  your  head  will  swim  round. 

Perhaps  this  may  appear  to  you  to  be  only  an  old  wives' 
tale,  which  you  will  condemn.  And  there  might  be  reason  in 
your  condemning  such  tales,  if  by  searching  we  could  find  out 
anything  better  or  truer.  But  now  you  see  that  you  and  Polus 
and  Gorgias,  who  are  the  three  wisest  of  the  Greeks  of  our 
day,  are  not  able  to  show  that  we  ought  to  live  any  life  which 
does  not  profit  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this.  Of  all  that 
might  be  said,  moreover,  nothing  is  truer  than  the  saying  that 
to  do  injustice  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  to  suffer  injustice. 
The  reality  and  not  the  appearance  of  virtue  is  to  be  followed 
above  all  things.  Thus,  the  next  best  thing  to  a  man's  being 
just  is  Ms  becoming  just,  and  his  avoiding  all  flattery  of  him- 
self and  others. 

Follow  me,  then,  my  friends,  and  I  will  lead  you  where  you 
will  be  happy  in  life  and  after  death,  as  our  argument  shows. 
Never  mind  if  someone  despises  you  as  a  fool,  and  insults  you, 
if  he  has  a  mind.  Let  him  strike  you.  Be  of  good  cheer  and  do 
not  mind  the  insulting  blow,  for  you  will  never  come  to  any 
harm  if  you  are  a  really  good  and  true  man. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  dialogue  from  which  this  chapter  is  derived  contains 
more  than  may  be  explained  by  the  written  word.  In  both  char- 
acter and  style,  it  is  a  work  of  harmony  and  beauty.  Here,  the 
exemplary  grace  and  symmetry  of  Plato's  writings  are  es- 
pecially observable. 

The  principle  of  love,  an  ultimate  value,  is  explained  as 
extending  throughout  all  nature — from  elements  to  God,  from 
the  grossness  of  passion  to  the  sublimity  of  virtue.  All  life  is 
connected  by  means  of  love  and  evolves  through  love.  True 
love  is  not  that  personal  and  emotional  experience  usually 
called  by  the  name.  It  is  a  mystical  contemplation  of  the 
Beautiful.  That  want  in  the  human  soul  which  expresses  as 
a  desire  for  procreation,  now  becomes  the  greatest  urge  toward 
unf  oldment.  This  is  an  emotional  and  intellectual  aspiration, 
culminating  in  a  vision  of  the  eternal.  It  is  an  intimate  experi- 
ence, transforming  limited  affections  into  ennobled  powers 
capable  of  beholding  Ideas.  True  love  attains  this  end  which 
he  who  rightly  aspires  may  know.  The  philosophies  of  love  here 
related  all  lead,  in  their  own  way,  to  the  Idea  of  Beauty,  or  love. 

Socrates,  who  is  on  his  way  to  a  banquet,  invites  Aristodemus 
to  join  him.  Together  they  start  for  the  home  of  Agathon,  who 
is  giving  a  banquet  in  celebration  of  his  winning  an  Olympic 
prize  with  his  first  tragedy.  No  sooner  has  Aristodemus  ar- 
rived at  Agathon  ?s  home,  than  he  finds  that  Socrates  is  miss- 
ing. The  Athenian  gadfly,  yielding  to  a  meditative  mood,  has 
stopped  to  contemplate  and  does  not  arrive  at  the  banquet  until 
the  supper  is  half  over.  Such  is  the  mystical  way  of  Socrates. 
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After  all  have  dined,  it  is  proposed  that  instead  of  drinking 
and  listening  to  the  flute-girl,  the  guests  shall  hold  a  discourse 
on  love.  To  this  all  agree. 

Phsedrus  begins  by  telling  first  of  the  great  venerableness 
of  love,  and  then  of  the  benefits  which  love  confers  upon  man. 
Greatest  among  these  gifts  is  a  sense  of  honor,  for  the  lover 
is  ashamed  to  be  seen  by  the  beloved  doing  or  suffering  any 
act  which  is  cowardly  or  mean. 

At  this  point,  Pausanias  takes  up  the  tale.  He  contends 
that  there  are  two  loves:  one,  the  heavenly  and  wiser;  and 
the  other,  the  popular  and  common.  The  one  love  has  a  noble 
purpose.  It  delights  only  in  the  intelligent  faculties  of  man, 
and  has  no  wantonness  or  lust  in  its  nature.  The  other  love 
is  vulgar.  It  is  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul,  and,  taking 
wings,  flies  away  as  soon  as  the  bloom  of  youth  has  passed. 

The  turn  of  Aristophanes  comes  next.  He  has  the  hiccough, 
and  so,  induces  Eryximachus,  the  physician,  to  speak  for  Mm. 
This  Eryximachus  does.  He  agrees  with  Pausanias  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  love,  although  the  art  of  healing  has  led  him 
to  the  further  conclusion  that  the  empire  of  this  double  love 
extends  throughout  all  nature.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  seasons, 
animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  in  man.  The  art  of  medicine 
shows  which  is  the  good  and  which  is  the  bad  love,  persuading 
the  body  to  accept  the  good  and  reject  the  bad. 

Aristophanes,  having  now  been  cured  of  his  hiccough,  speaks 
next.  He  opens  a  new  vein  of  thought,  venturing  the  mythical 
explanation  that  the  sexes  were  originally  three :  male,  female, 
and  a  union  of  the  two.  Terrible  was  the  strength  and  swiftness 
of  these  primeval  round  creatures.  They  were  planning  to  at- 
tack the  gods  when  Zeus  cut  them  in  two,  thus  reducing  their 
original  strength  to  half,  and  causing  the  gods  to  have  twice 
as  many  sacrifices.  After  that,  the  two  halves  went  about 
looking  for  one  another.  Then  Zeus,  fearing  for  the  well-being 
of  humankind,  enabled  them  to  marry.  The  impulse  to  love  is 
the  desire  for  completion.  And  true  love  is  a  state  of  com- 
pletion attained  through  piety  and  reconciliation  with  Grod. 
Only  in  this  manner  does  man  find  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

Agathon,  the  wealthy  and  successful  young  host,  now  speaks. 
He  first  describes  the  god  Love  himself,  and  afterward  tells 
of  his  gifts.  Love  is  the  youngest,  not  the  oldest  of  the  gods, 
as  has  been  said.  If  he  had  been  the  oldest,  there  would  not 
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have  been  wars  in  days  long  past.  He  is  all  beauty  and  grace, 
and  can  do  or  suffer  no  wrong,  for  all  men  serve  and  obey  him 
of  their  own  free  will.  Further,  where  there  is  true  love,  there 
is  also  temperance,  courage,  and  justice.  As  to  love's  gifts, 
he  is  wise,  and  makes  men  to  be  of  one  mind  at  a  banquet.  He  is 
a  savior  of  men,  in  whose  footsteps  let  all  men  follow. 

Finally  it  is  the  turn  of  Socrates,  who  presents  one  of  the 
greatest  discourses  ever  delivered  on  love.  He  recounts  the 
great  mystery  of  love,  a  mystery  which  he  has  learned  from 
Diotima,  a  wise  woman.  She  taught  Trim  that  love  is  always  for 
something.  And  that  which  love  desires  is  not  that  which  It 
already  is  or  has,  but  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  Therefore, 
it  does  not  have  the  Beautiful  or  the  Good.  Love  also  is  in  a 
mean  between  what  is  fair  and  foul,  good  and  evil.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  a  god  at  all,  but  a  great  intermediate  being — the  son 
of  Plenty  and  Poverty — who  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both, 
and  is  full  and  starved  by  turns. 

But  why  is  there  such  great  excitement  about  love?  It  is 
because  love  is  not  of  desire  after  beauty  only,  but  of  creation 
in  beauty.  This  is  the  principle  of  immortality  in  mortal 
creatures,  causing  them  to  desire  descendants.  "When  beauty 
approaches,  then  the  conceiving  power  is  benign  and  diffuse; 
but  when  foulness  comes  close,  then  the  power  is  averted  and 
morose.  The  greatest  creation  in  beauty,  however,  is  not  that 
of  offspring.  The  most  profoundly  creative  souls  "beget  not 
physical  children,  but  conceptions  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  These 
fair  children  of  the  mind  are  fairer  and  more  immortal  than 
the  ordinary  human  ones. 

Socrates  further  relates  that  he  was  initiated  into  the 
greater  mysteries  of  Love  by  Diotima.  He  learned  from 
her  that  one  who  would  proceed  correctly  should  first  love 
fair  forms.  Then  he  must  learn  to  love  beautiful  minds,  then 
the  beauty  of  laws,  institutions,  and  sciences,  and  finally, 
having  now  perceived  all  beauty  as  of  one  kindred,  he  will 
love  the  Idea  of  Beauty.  At  the  top  of  the  ladder  this  vision  of 
the  single  science  of  Universal  Beauty  is  revealed  to  him 
who  seeks.  Then  he  beholds  that  everlasting  nature  which  is 
the  Cause  of  all,  and  becomes,  in  that  beholding,  the  friend  of 
God  and  heir  to  immortality. 

As  the  company  applauds  the  speech  of  Socrates,  a  band  of 
revellers  breaks  in.  Alcibiades,  who  leads  them,  insists  that 
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the  company  shall  drink  heavily.  Nevertheless,  he  is  willing  to 
join  the  discussion  on  the  condition  that  he  be  allowed  to  praise 
Socrates.  He  begins  by  saying  that  Socrates  is  the  greatest 
of  speakers,  an  enchanter  of  men's  souls.  Then  he  tells  how 
Socrates  once  saved  his  life  when  Athens  was  at  war.  At  that 
time,  Socrates  also  showed  his  superior  powers  of  enduring 
cold  and  fatigue.  On  one  occasion  he  stood  for  an  entire  day 
and  night  absorbed  in  reflection.  But  most  astonishing  is  his 
absolute  unlikeness  to  any  man  that  is,  or  ever  has  been.  The 
inner  nature  and  divine  image  of  the  Beautiful  which  dwells 
in  him  is  revealed  by  Alcibiades. 

Presently,  another  band  of  dwellers  appears,  the  drinking 
becomes  heavier,  and  disorder  reigns.  A  part  of  the  company 
withdraws,  and  the  banquet  breaks  up.  Most  of  the  remaining 
guests  fall  asleep.  In  fact,  only  Socrates,  Arisophanes,  and 
Agathon  hold  out.  They  are  drinking  out  of  a  large  goblet,  as 
Socrates  explains  the  relation  of  comedy  to  tragedy.  Finally, 
the  banquet  becomes  too  much  for  the  endurance  of  all  but 
Socrates.  First,  Aristophanes  drops  to  sleep,  and  then,  as  the 
day  is  dawning,  Agathon.  And  now  Socrates,  having  laid 
them  both  to  rest,  goes  forth  to  take  care  of  his  daily  duties. 


CHAPTEB  VII 
THE  MEANING  OF  TBUE  LOVE 


The  Bcmquet 

I  am  prepared  to  tell  you  about  the  discourses  in  praise  of 
love,  which  were  delivered  by  Socrates  and  others  at  Agathon  ?s 
supper,  although  I  myself  was  not  at  the  banquet.  It  was  a 
long  time  ago.  But  my  own  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  whose 
every  action  and  word  I  now  make  a  continual  study,  is  not  as 
yet  of  three  years'  standing.  The  banquet  occurred  in  our 
boyhood,  on  the  day  after  Agathon  offered  his  sacrifice  over 
winning  the  prize  with  his  first  tragedy.  Aristodemus,  who 
had  been  at  this  feast,  told  me  the  story.  And  I  think  that  there 
was  no  one  in  those  days  who  was  a  more  devoted  admirer  of 
Socrates.  Moreover,  I  asked  Socrates  about  some  parts  of 
the  narrative,  and  he  confirmed  their  truth.  So,  if  you  like,  1 
am  prepared  to  tell  you  of  the  discourses  which  took  place 
at  this  banquet.  I  love  to  speak  or  hear  others  speak  of 
philosophy.  There  is  the  greatest  pleasure  in  that,  to  say 
nothing  of  profit.  But  when  I  hear  discourses  of  you  rich 
men  and  traders,  they  are  irksome  to  me.  I  pity  you  who 
are  my  companions,  because  you  always  think  that  you  are 
hard  at  work  when  really  you  are  idling.  I  dare  say  that  yon 
pity  me  in  return,  whom  you  regard  as  an  unfortunate  crea- 
ture. But  I  certainly  know  of  you  what  you  only  think  of 
me — there  is  the  difference. 

I  see,  Apollodorus,  that  you  are  just  the  same — always 
speaking  evil  of  yourself  and  of  others.  And  your  humor  is 
always  to  be  out  of  humor  with  yourself  and  with  everybody 
except  Socrates.  But  now,  let  me  renew  my  request  that  you 
repeat  the  tale  of  love. 

Well,  friend,  I  shall  endeavor  to  repeat  the  words  as 
Aristodemus  gave  them  to  me.  The  tale  of  love  was  like  this : 
He  said  that  he  met  Socrates  fresh  from  the  bath  and  san- 
dalled. As  the  sight  of  the  sandals  was  unusual,  Aristodemus 
asked  him  whither  he  was  going  that  he  was  so  fine.  "To  a 
banquet  at  Agathon  ?s,"  he  replied,  "whom  I  refused  yester- 
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day,  but  promised  that  I  would  come  today  instead.  What  say 
you  to  going  with  me  ? " 

"Yes,"  lie  replied,  "I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  like,  but  you 
must  make  the  excuse  for  my  presence. ' ' 

"Follow  me,  then/'  said  Socrates. 

As  they  went  along,  a  strange  thing  happened.  Socrates 
stayed  behind  in  a  spell  of  abstraction,  and  desired  Ansto- 
demus,  who  was  waiting,  to  go  on  before  him.  When  Aristo- 
demus  reached  the  house  of  Agathon,  he  found  the  doors  wide 
open.  A  servant  came  out  to  meet  him  and  led  him  into  the 
banquet-hall. 

"Welcome,  Aristodemus,"  said  Agathon,  "you  are  ]ust 
in  time  to  sup  with  us.  If  you  come  on  any  other  errand,  put 
that  off  and  be  one  of  us.  But  what  have  you  done  with 
Socrates? " 

"He  was  behind  me  just  now,  as  I  entered,  he  said.  1 
cannot  imagine  what  has  become  of  him." 

"Go  and  look  for  him,  boy,"  said  Agathon,  "and  bring  him 

in." 

Presently  another  servant  came  in  and  said  that  Socrates 
had  retired  into  the  portico  of  the  neighboring  house. 

"There  he  is  fixed,  and  when  I  call  to  him  he  will  not  stir." 

"How  strange,"  said  Agathon.  "Then  you  must  call  him 
again,  and  keep  calling  him. " 

"Let  him  alone,"  said  Aristodemus.  "He  has  a  way  of  stop- 
ping anywhere  and  losing  himself  without  any  reason.  Do 
not  disturb  him,  as  I  believe  he  will  soon  appear. ' ' 

When  the  feast  was  about  half  over,  Socrates  entered. 
Agathon,  who  was  reclining  alone  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
begged  that  he  would  take  the  place  next  to  hini,  "That  I  may 
touch  the  sage,"  he  said,  "and  get  some  of  that  wisdom  which 
came  into  your  mind  in  the  portico.  For  I  am  certain  that  you 
would  not  have  left  until  you  had  found  what  you  were 
seeking." 

"How  I  wish,"  said  Socrates,  taking  his  place,  "that  wis- 
dom could  be  infused  by  touch,  out  of  the  full  into  the  empty 
man.  In  that  case,  how  much  I  should  prize  sitting  by  you.  You 
would  then  fill  me  with  those  gifts  of  wisdom  which  were  mani- 
fest the  day  before  yesterday  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
thirty  thousand  Greeks." 

"You  were  mocking,"  said  Agathon,  "and  you  and  I  will 
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have  to  settle  hereafter  who  bears  off  the  palm.*7 

When  the  meal  was  ended,  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
drink  lightly,  since  most  of  the  company  were  drowned  in 
drink  yesterday. 

"The  weak  heads  like  myself/7  said  Eryximachus,  "who 
never  can  drink,  are  fortunate  in  finding  that  the  stronger 
ones  are  not  in  a  drinking  mood.  I  do  not  include  Socrates,  who 
is  an  exceptional  being  and  able  either  to  drink  or  to  abstain. 
And  as  the  company  seem  indisposed  to  drink  much,  I  may  be 
forgiven  for  saying,  as  a  physician,  that  drinking  is  a  bad 
practice.  I  never  follow  it  if  I  can  help,  and  certainly  do  not 
recommend  to  another,  least  of  all  to  anyone  who  still  feels 
the  effects  of  yesterday's  carouse.  As  you  are  all  agreed  that 
drinking  is  to  be  voluntary,  I  move  that  the  flute-girl  be  told 
to  go  away.  On  this  day  let  us  have  conversation  instead.  If 
you  will  allow  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  sort  of  conversation. 
I  mean  on  Love,  for  this  mighty  deity  has  been  neglected 
wholly!  I  propose  that  each  of  us  in  his  turn  shall  give  a  dis- 
course in  honor  of  Love.  Let  Phsedrus  begin,  and  let  us  have 
his  best.77 

"No  one  will  oppose  that,77  said  Socrates.  "I  certainly  can- 
not refuse  to  speak  on  the  only  subject  of  which  I  profess  to 
have  any  knowledge.  The  proposal,  as  I  am  aware,  may  seeni 
hard  upon  us  whose  place  is  last,  but  that  does  not  matter  if 
we  hear  some  good  speeches  first.  Let  Phaedrus  "begin  the 
praise  of  Love,  and  good  luck  to  him.77 

Aristodemus  did  not  recollect  all  that  was  said,  nor  do  I 
recollect  all  that  he  related  to  me.  But  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  thought  most  worthy  of  remembrance. 

Antiquity   of  Love 

Phsedrus  began  by  affirming  that  Love  is  a  mighty  god, 
wonderful  among  gods  and  men.  He  is  the  eldest  of  the  gods. 
A  proof  of  this  is  that  there  is  no  memory  of  his  parents.  He 
is  also  the  source  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  us,  for  I  know  not 
any  greater  blessing  to  a  young  man  beginning  life  than  a 
virtuous  love.  That  principle,  which  ought  to  be  the  guide  of 
men  who  would  live  nobly,  can  be  implanted  by  neither  kindred, 
honor,  wealth,  nor  any  other  motive  as  surely  as  by  love.  I 
mean  the  sense  of  honor  and  dishonor,  without  which  neither 
states  nor  individuals  ever  do  any  good  or  great  work.  I  say 
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that  a  lover  who  was  detected  in  doing  any  dishonorable  act, 
or  submitting  through  cowardice  when  any  dishonor  was  done 
to  him,  would  be  more  pained  at  being  detected  by  his  beloved 
than  at  being  seen  by  his  father,  or  his  companions,  or  anyone 
else.  He  would  be  ready  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather  than 
endure  this.  Who,  also,  would  desert  his  beloved  and  fail  in 
the  hour  of  danger!  The  coward  becomes  an  inspired  hero, 
equal  to  the  bravest,  at  such  a  time.  These  are  my  reasons  for 
affirming  that  Love  is  the  eldest,  noblest,  and  mightiest  of  the 
gods,  the  chief  author  and  giver  of  happiness  and  virtue,  in 
life  and  after  death. 

Heavenly  and  Common  Love 

This,  or  something  like  this,  was  the  speech  of  Phsedrus. 
The  next  speech  which  Aristodemus  repeated  was  that  of 
Pausanias.  He  observed  that  Love  ouglstf  not  to  be  praised  in 
such  an  unqualified  manner.  If  there  were  only  one  Love,  then 
what  Phgedrus  said  would  be  well  enough.  But  since  there  are 
more,  he  should  have  begun  by  determining  which  of  them  is 
to  be  the  theme  of  our  praises.  "I  will  amend  this  defect/' 
Pausanias  said.  "First  I  will  tell  you  which  Love  is  worthy 
of  praise  and  then  try  to  praise  the  worthy  one  in  an  accept- 
able manner.  We  all  know  that  Love  is  inseparable  from 
Aphrodite,  and  if  there  were  only  one  Aphrodite,  there  would 
be  only  one  Love.  But  as  there  are  two  goddesses,  there  must 
also  be  two  Loves.  The  elder  one,  having  no  mother,  is  the 
daughter  of  Uranus  and  is  called  the  heavenly  Aphrodite. 
The  other  love,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Dione,  is  her  fellow- 
worker,  but  must  have  the  name  of  common. 

"Now  actions  vary  according  to  the  manner  of  their  per- 
formance. Take,  for  example,  that  which  we  are  now  doing — 
drinking,  singing,  and  talking.  These  actions  are  not  in  them- 
selves either  good  or  evil,  but  turn  out  in  this  or  that  way  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  performing  them.  When  well  done  they 
are  good,  and  when  wrongly  done  they  are  evil.  In  like  manner, 
not  every  love,  but  only  that  which  has  a  noble  purpose,  is 
noble  and  worthy  of  praise.  The  love  which  is  the  offspring  of 
the  common  Aphrodite  is  essentially  common  and  has  no 
discrimination.  It  is  such  as  is  felt  by  the  meaner  sort  of  men, 
and  is  of  the  body  rather  than  of  the  soul.  The  most  foolish 
beings  partake  of  this  love,  which  desires  only  to  gain  an  end, 
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never  thinking  of  accomplishing  the  end  nobly.  The  goddess 
who  is  its  mother  is  far  younger  than  the  mother  of  the  nobler 
love,  and  was  born  of  the  union  of  male  and  female,  partaking 
of  both  sexes.  The  offspring  of  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  how- 
ever, is  descended  from  a  being  in  whose  birth  the  female  has 
no  part.  This  goddess  is  older,  and  has  no  part  of  wantonness. 
Those  who  are  inspired  by  this  Love  delight  in  the  more  vali- 
ant and  intelligent  nature.  Anyone  may  recognize  these  pure 
enthusiasts  in  the  very  character  of  their  attachments. 

i  i  The  love  of  the  noblest  and  highest,  even  if  their  persons 
are  less  beautiful  than  others,  is  especially  honorable.  There 
is  dishonor  in  yielding  to  evil,  or  in  loving  in  an  evil  manner. 
There  is,  however,  honor  in  yielding  to  good,  or  in  loving  in  an 
honorable  manner.  Evil  is  the  vulgar  lover  who  loves  the 
body  and  not  the  soul,  and  is  inconstant  because  he  loves  the 
inconstant.  Therefore,  when  the  bloom  of  youth,  which  he  was 
desiring,  is  over,  he  takes  wing  and  flies  away,  in  spite  of  all 
his  promises.  By  contrast,  the  love  of  the  noble  mind,  which 
is  one  with  the  unchanging,  is  everlasting.  This  is  the  reason 
a  hasty  attachment  is  held  not  to  be  best.  Time  is  the  true 
test  of  love  as  of  most  other  things.  Then,  again,  there  is  dis- 
honor in  being  overcome  by  love  of  money,  wealth,  or  political 
power.  Not  one  of  these  things  is  of  a  permanent,  or  lasting 
nature.  No  generous  friendship  ever  sprang  from  them.  There 
remains,  then,  only  one  way  of  honorable  attachment  which 
custom  allows,  and  this  is  the  way  of  virtue. 

"When  the  lover  and  beloved  come  together,  each  one  of 
them  has  a  law.  The  lover  on  his  part  is  ready  to  confer  upon 
his  gracious  loving  one  any  favor  that  he  rightly  can,  while 
the  other  is  ready  to  yield  any  compliance  that  rightly  can  be 
made  to  him  who  is  making  the  beloved  wise  and  good.  The 
one  is  capable  of  communicating  wisdom  and  virtue,  the 
other  of  seeking  after  knowledge.  When  these  two  laws  of 
love  are  fulfilled  and  meet  in  one,  then,  and  then  only,  may 
the  beloved  yield  with  honor  to  the  lover.  One  who  is  gracious 
to  a  lover  under  the  impression  that  he  is  rich,  and  is  disap- 
pointed of  his  gains  because  he  turns  out  to  be  poor,  is  dis- 
graced. On  the  same  principle,  however,  one  who  lives  for  the 
sake  of  virtue  and  in  the  hope  that  he  will  be  improved  by  his 
lover's  company,  shows  himself  to  be  virtuous,  even  though 
the  object  of  his  affection  be  proved  to  be  a  villain.  If  such  a 
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one  is  deceived,  lie  commits  a  noble  error.  Tlie  Love  which  is 
of  the  heavenly  goddess  and  is  heavenly,  is  of  great  price  to 
individuals  and  to  cities,  making  the  lover  and  the  beloved 
alike  eager  in  the  work  of  their  own  improvement.  All  other 
loves  are  the  offspring  of  the  common  or  vulgar  goddess.  To 
yon,  Phaedrus,  I  offer  this  my  praise  of  love,  which  is  as  good 
as  I  could  make  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 9 ' 

Indusiveness  of  the  Principle 

Aristodemus  said  that  the  turn  of  Aristophanes  was  next, 
but  that  either  he  had  eaten  too  much,  or  from  some  other 
cause  had  the  hiccough. 

"Eryximachus,  "  he  said,  "you  are  a  physician  and  ought 
either  to  stop  my  hiccough,  or  to  speak  in  my  turn  until  I  am 
better." 

"I  will  do  both/'  said  Eryximachus.  "I  will  speak  in  your 
turn,  and  let  you  speak  in  mine.  While  I  am  speaking,  let  me 
recommend  that  you  hold  your  breath,  and  if  this  fails,  that 
you  then  gargle  with  a  little  water.  If  the  hiccough  still  con- 
tinues, tickle  your  nose  with  something  and  sneeze,  since  this 
will  surely  cause  even  the  most  violent  hiccough  to  go." 

Eryximachus  spoke  as  follows : 

"Seeing  that  Pausanias  made  a  fair  beginning  and  but  a 

lame  ending,  I  must  endeavor  to  supply  his  deficiency.  I  think 

that  he  has  rightly  distinguished  two  kinds  of  Love,  but  my 

art  instructs  me  that  a  double  love  is  to  be  found  in  animals, 

plants,  and  all  that  is.  It  is  not  merely  an  affection  of  the  soul 

of  man  toward  the  fair.  From  medicine  I  will  begin,  that  I  may 

do  honor  to  my  art.  There  are  in  the  human  body  two  loves, 

which  are  confessedly  different,  and  being  unlike,  have  loves 

and  desires  which  are  unlike.  The  desire  of  the  healthy  is  one, 

and  the  desire  of  the  diseased  is  another.  As  Pausanias  says, 

the  good  are  to  be  accepted,  and  the  bad  are  not  to  be  indulged. 

Medicine  may  be  regarded  generally  as  the  knowledge  of  the 

loves  and  desires  of  the  body,  and  whether  to  satisfy  them  or 

not.  The  good  physician  is  able  to  separate  fair  love  from 

foul,  or  to  convert  the  one  into  the  other.  He  can  reconcile 

the  most  hostile  elements  in  the  constitution  and  make  them 

friends.  Now  the  most  hostile  are  the  most  opposite. 

"The  course  of  the  seasons  is  also  full  of  both  principles. 
When  the  elements  of  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  attain  the 
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harmonious  love  of  one  another  and  blend  in  temperance  they 
bring  health  and  wealth  to  men,  animals,  and  vegetables  and 
do  them  no  harm.  But  the  wantonness  and  overbearingness  of 
the  other  love,  in  its  effect  on  the  seasons,  is  a  great  injurer  and 
destroyer.  This  is  the  source  of  pestilence,  bringing  many  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  diseases  on  animals  and  plants. 

"Furthermore,  all  sacrifices  and  the  whole  province  of 
divination,  which  is  the  art  of  communion  between  gods  and 
men,  are  concerned  only  with  the  salvation  and  healing  power 
of  love.  Impiety  is  likely  to  ensue  if,  instead  of  revering  the 
harmonious  love  in  all  actions,  a  man  honors  the  other  love. 
Such  is  the  great  and  mighty,  or  rather  omnipotent,  force  of 
love.  You,  Aristophanes,  may  now  supply  any  omission,  as  I 
perceive  that  you  are  cured  of  the  hiccough." 

Division  of  the  Sexes 

"Yes,"  said  Aristophnes,  "the  hiccough  is  gone.  Not,  how- 
ever, until  I  applied  the  sneezing,  and  I  wonder  whether  the 
principle  of  order  in  the  human  frame  requires  such  noises 
and  ticklings." 

Eryximachus  replied,  "Take  care,  friend  Aristophanes, 
for  you  are  making  a  jest  of  me,  and  I  shall  have  to  see  if  I 
cannot  laugh  at  something  you  say." 

"You  are  very  right,"  said  Aristophanes,  laughing,  "and 
I  will  retract  what  I  said.  Now  please  do  not  watch  me,  as  I 
fear  that  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  instead  of  making  others 
laugh,  I  shall  only  be  laughed  at  by  them." 

Aristophanes  praised  Love  in  another  way.  "Mankind," 
he  said,  "judging  by  its  neglect  of  love,  has  never  understood 
its  power.  If  it  had,  it  would  surely  have  built  noble  temples 
and  altars  in  honor  of  love,  which  is  the  best  friend  of  man.  It 
is  the  helper  and  healer  of  the  ills  which  are  an  obstruction  to 
the  happiness  of  the  race.  First  let  me  treat  of  the  nature  and 
state  of  humanity.  The  sexes  were  originally  three  in  number: 
man,  woman,  and  the  union  of  the  two.  This  last  one  once  had 
a  real  existence,  but  now  is  lost.  The  primeval  human  being 
was  round,  its  back  and  sides  forming  a  circle.  It  had  four 
hands  and  four  feet,  and  one  head  with  two  faces  precisely 
alike,  looking  opposite  ways,  and  set  on  a  round  neck.  It  also 
had  four  ears,  two  privy  members,  and  the  remainder  to  cor- 
respond. "When  this  being  so  desired,  it  could  walk  as  men 
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now  do.  It  could  also  roll  over  and  over,  turning  on  its  four 
hands  and  four  feet,  like  tumblers  going  over  and  over  with 
their  legs  in  the  air.  This  was  when  the  creature  wanted  to 
run  fast. 

"  There  were  these  three  sexes  because  the  sun,  moon,  and 
earth  are  three.  Man  was  originally  the  child  of  the  sun,  the 
woman  of  the  earth,  and  the  man-woman  of  the^moon,  which 
is  made  up  of  sun  and  earth.  Terrible  was  their  might  and 
strength.  The  thoughts  of  their  hearts  were  so  great,  that 
they  made  an  attack  upon  the  gods.  Doubt  concerning  them 
then  reigned  in  the  councils  of  the  gods.  Should  they  kill  these 
round  creatures  and  annihilate  the  race  with  thunderbolts, 
as  they  had  done  the  giants  I  If  they  did,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  the  sacrifice  and  worship  which  men  offered  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  gods  could  not  suffer  their  insolence  to  be 
unrestrained.  At  last,  after  much  reflection,  Zeus  discovered 
a  way.  He  said:  'I  have  a  plan  which  will  humble  their  pride 
and  mend  their  manners.  They  shall  continue  to  exist,  but  1 
will  cut  them  in  two.  Then  they  will  be  diminished  in  strength 
and  increased  in  numbers.  This  will  have  the  advantage  of 
making  them  more  profitable  to  us  They  shall  walk  upright 
on  two  legs.  If  they  continue  to  be  insolent,  refusing  to  be 
quiet,  I  will  split  them  again,  and  they  shall  hop  about  on  a 
single  leg. J  When  Zeus  had  spoken,  he  cut  them  in  two,  like  a 
sorb-apple  which  is  halved  for  pickling. 

"  After  this  division  of  the  primeval  round  man  into  two 
parts,  each  part,  desiring  the  other  half,  came  together.  They 
threw  their  arms  about  one  another  eager  to  grow  into  one. 
They  would  have  perished  from  hunger  because  they  did  not 
like  to  do  anything  apart.  When  one  of  the  halves  died  and 
the  other  survived,  the  survivor  sought  another  mate.  All  this 
was  causing  their  destruction,  when  Zeus,  in  pity,  invented  a 
new  plan.  He  turned  the  parts  of  generation  to  the  front,  for 
this  had  not  always  been  their  position.  Henceforth,  they  no 
longer  sowed  the  seed,  as  hitherto,  like  grasshoppers  in  the 
ground,  but  in  one  another.  After  the  transposition,  the  male 
generated  in  the  female  in  order  that  by  mutual  embraces  man 
and  woman  might  breed,  and  the  race  be  continued.  Thus, 
ancient  is  the  desire  implanted  in  man  to  reunite  his  original 
nature,  making  one  of  two,  and  healing  the  human  state. 

"Thus  it  is  that  when  one  of  the  disunited  parts  finds  the 
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other  half,  the  pair  are  lost  in  an  amazement  of  love,  friend- 
ship, and  intimacy.  Neither  will  be  out  of  the  other's  sight. 
Yet  they  could  not  explain  what  they  desire  of  one  another. 
The  intense  yearning  which  each  has  toward  the  other  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  desire  of  intercourse,  but  of  something 
else  which  the  soul  desires  and  cannot  tell.  Of  this  she  has  only 
a  dark  and  doubtful  presentiment.  The  reason  is  that  human 
nature  was  originally  one  and  we  were  a  whole.  The  desire 
and  pursuit  of  the  whole  is  called  love.  And  if  we  are  not 
obedient  to  the  gods,  that  we  may  gain  our  original  state, 
there  is  danger  that  we  shall  be  split  up  again.  But  if  we  are 
friends  of  God  and  reconciled  to  Him,  we  shall  find  our  own 
true  loves,  which  rarely  happens  in  this  world.  "Wherefore,  let 
us  exhort  all  men  to  piety.  Then  we  may  avoid  evil  and  obtain 
good,  of  which  love  is  the  lord  and  minister.  Moreover,  if  we 
would  praise  him  who  has  given  to  us  the  benefit,  we  shall  do 
well  to  praise  the  god  of  love,  who  is  our  greatest  benefactor. 
He  leads  us  in  this  life  back  to  our  own  nature.  He  gives  us 
high  hopes  for  the  future  that,  if  we  are  pious,  he  will  restore 
us  at  last  to  our  original  state  and  heal  us,  making  us  happy 
and  blessed. 

"This,  Eryximachus,  is  my  discourse  of  love,  which,  al- 
though different  from  yours,  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  unas- 
sailed  by  the  shafts  of  your  ridicule,  since  Agathon  and  Soo- 
rates  must  yet  speak." 

Love,  the  Savior  of  Man 

"Indeed,  I  am  not  going  to  attack  you,"  said  Eryximachus, 
"for  I  thought  your  speech  charming,  and  did  I  not  know 
that  Agathon  and  Socrates  are  masters  in  the  art  of  love,  I 
should  really  be  afraid  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  say." 

Socrates  said:  "You  did  your  part  well,  Eryximachus.  But 
if  you  were  as  I  am  now,  or  rather  as  I  shall  be  when  Agathon 
has  spoken,  you  would  indeed  be  in  a  great  strait.  Well  do  I 
remember  the  magnanimity  which  he  showed  when  his  own 
compositions  were  about  to  be  exhibited." 

"You  want  to  cast  a  spell  over  me,  Socrates,"  said  Agathon, 
"in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  disconcerted.  Do  you  think  that 
my  head  is  so  full  of  the  theater  as  not  to  know  how  much  more 
formidable,  to  a  man  of  sense,  a  few  good  judges  are  than  many 
fools?" 
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"Nay,"  replied  Socrates,  "I  am  quite  aware  that  if  you 
happened  to  meet  with  anyone  whom  yon  thought  wise,  you 
would  care  for  his  opinion  much  more  than  for  that  of  the 
many." 

"Very  good/7  said  Agathon,  "I  shall  proceed  with  my 
speech.  The  previous  speakers,  instead  of  praising  the  god 
of  love,  or  unfolding  his  nature,  appear  to  have  congratulated 
mankind  on  the  benefits  which  he  confers  upon  them.  I  would 
rather  praise  the  god  of  love  first,  and  then  speak  of  his  gifts. 
May  I  say,  then,  that  of  all  the  blessed  gods  he  is  the  most 
blessed,  because  he  is  the  fairest  and  best.  Such  praise  I  prove 
in  this  way :  Love  is  youth — of  this  he  is  himself  the  witness — 
ever  fleeing  out  of  the  way  of  age,  which  is  swifter  than  most 
of  us  like.  Youth  and  love  live  and  move  together,  like  to  like, 
as  the  proverb  says.  That  Love  is  the  oldest  of  gods  is  not 
the  truth.  Had  he  always  been,  there  would  have  been  no 
chaining  or  mutiliation  of  the  gods,  or  other  violence,  but 
peace  and  sweetness,  as  there  is  now  in  heaven  since  the  rule 
of  Love  began. 

"Let  us  adduce  a  similar  proof  of  the  tenderness  of  Love. 
It  is  that  he  walks  not  upon  the  earth,  nor  yet  upon  the  skulls 
of  men,  which  are  hard  enough,  but  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
men.  Not  in  every  soul  without  exception,  for  where  there  is 
hardness  he  departs;  only  where  there  is  softness  does  he 
dwell.  Thus,  he  is  the  youngest  as  well  as  the  most  tender.  He 
is  also  flexile  of  form,  for  without  flexure  he  could  not  enfold 
all  things,  or  wind  his  way  into  and  out  of  the  soul  of  man  with- 
out being  discovered.  A  proof  of  his  flexibility  and  symmetry 
of  form  is  his  grace,  which  is  universally  admitted.  Ungrace 
and  love  are  always  at  war  with  one  another. 

"Enough  of  his  beauty.  I  must  now  speak  of  the  virtue  of 
Love.  His  greatest  glory  is  that  he  can  neither  do  nor  suffer 
wrong  from  any  god  or  any  man.  If  he  suffers,  he  suffers  not 
by  force.  Force  comes  not  near  him ;  nor  does  he  act  by  force. 
All  serve  him  of  their  own  free  will,  and  where  there  is  vol- 
untary agreement,  there  is  also  justice.  He  is,  moreover,  ex- 
ceedingly temperate.  Temperance  is  the  acknowledged  ruler  of 
pleasures  and  desires,  and  no  pleasure  ever  masters  Love. 
As  to  courage,  even  the  god  of  war  is  no  match  for  him. 

' 'I  have  yet  to  speak  of  Love's  wisdom,  and  I  must  try  to  do 
my  best,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  ability.  In  the  first 
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place,  he  is  a  poet  and  the  source  of  poetry  in  others.  This  could 
not  be  if  he  were  not  himself  a  poet.  No  one  can  give  to  another 
that  which  he  does  not  have  himself.  Who  will  deny  that  the 
creation  of  all  animals  is  his  doing!  As  to  the  artists,  do  we 
not  know  that  he  only  of  those  whom  love  inspires  has  the 
light  of  fame1?  He  whom  love  touches  not,  walks  in  darkness. 
Love  set  in  order  the  empire  of  the  gods,  that  is,  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  for  of  ugliness  there  is  no  love. 

"  Therefore  I  say  of  Love  that  he  is  the  fairest  and  best  in 
himself,  the  cause  of  what  is  fairest  and  best  in  all  other  things. 
He  makes  men  to  be  of  one  mind  at  a  banquet,  filling  them  with 
affection  and  emptying  them  of  disaffection,  giving  friendship 
and  forgiving  enmity.  He  is  the  joy  of  the  good,  the  wonder  of 
the  wise,  the  amazement  of  the  gods.  He  is  desired  by  those  who 
have  no  part  of  him  and  precious  to  those  who  have  the  better 
part  of  him.  Therefore,  let  every  man  follow  in  lovers  foot- 
steps, chanting  a  hymn  and  joining  in  that  fair  strain  with 
which  love  charms  the  souls  of  gods  and  men.  Such  is  the  dis- 
course, half  playful,  yet  having  a  certain  measure  of  serious- 
ness, which  I  dedicate  to  the  god." 

Lesser  Mysteries  of  Love 

When  Agathon  had  done  speaking,  Aristodemus  said  that 
there  was  a  general  cheer.  The  fair  youth  was  thought  to  have 
spoken  in  a  worthy  manner.  And  Socrates,  looking  at  Eryxi- 
machus,  said:  "Tell  me,  was  I  not  a  prophet  when  I  said  that 
Agathon  would  make  a  wonderful  oration  and  that  I  should 
be  in  a  strait  !"  . 

"I  think, "  said  Eryximachus,  "that  you  were  right  in  the 
first  phophecy,  but  not  in  the  second." 

"Why,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Socrates,  "must  not  I  or  any- 
one be  in  a  strait  who  has  to  speak  after  he  has  heard  such  a 
rich  and  varied  discourse?  I  am  especially  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  the  concluding  words.  Who  could  listen  to  them  with- 
out amazement?  When  I  reflected  on  the  immeasurable  inferi- 
ority of  my  own  powers,  I  was  ready  to  run  away  for  shame.  I 
perceived  my  folly  in  consenting  to  take  my  turn  in  praising 
Love  when  I  really  have  no  conception  of  how  anything  ought 
to  be  praised.  It  appears  to  be  another  name  for  glorification, 
whether  false  or  true,  whereas  I  in  my  simplicity  imagined 
that  the  topics  of  praise  should  be  true.  But  I  now  see  that  the 
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intention  was  to  attribute  to  Love  every  species  of  greatness 
and  glory,  without  regard  to  truth  or  falsehood.  But  now 
farewell  to  such  a  strain,  for  I  do  not  praise  in  that  way.  No, 
indeed,  I  cannot.  If,  however,  you  like  to  hear  the  truth  about 
Love,  I  am  ready  to  speak  in  my  own  manner,  though  I  will  not 
make  myself  ridiculous  by  entering  into  any  rivalry  with  you. ' ' 

Aristodemus  said  that  the  company  bid  him  to  take  his  own 
course.  Then  Socrates  continued: 

"I  will  tell  you  the  tale  of  love  which  I  once  heard  from 
Diotima,  a  woman  wise  in  this  and  many  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  She  was  my  instructress  in  the  art  of  love.  I  said 
to  her,  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Agathon  used  in  his  speech, 
that  love  was  a  mighty  god,  and  likewise  fair.  She  proved  to 
me  that,  in  my  way  of  speaking,  love  was  neither  fair  nor 
good.  'What  do  you  mean,  Diotima,'  I  said.  'Is  love  then  evil 
and  foul?'  "That  is  not  to  be  deemed  foul  which  is  not  fair,' 
she  said,  'nor  is  that  which  is  not  wise,  ignorant.  You  see,  there 
is  a  mean  between  wisdom  and  ignorance,  which  is  right  opin- 
ion.7 'Quite  true,'  I  replied.  'Do  not  then  insist,'  she  said,  'that 
what  is  not  fair  is  of  necesity  foul,  or  infer  that  because  love 
is  not  fair  and  good,  it  is  therefore  foul  and  evil.  He  is  in  a 
mean  between  them. ' 

"  'Well,'  I  said,  'love  is  surely  admitted  by  all  to  be  a  great 
god.'  'And  how,  Socrates,'  she  said  with  a  smile,  'can  love  be 
acknowledged  to  be  a  great  god?  The  gods  are  happy  and  fair 
and  are  the  possessors  of  things  good  or  fair.  But  love,  be- 
cause he  is  in  want,  desires  those  good  and  fair  things  of  which 
he  is  in  want.'  'Yes,  I  admit  that.'  'But  how  can  he  be  a  god 
who  has  no  share  in  the  good  or  the  fair  ? ' '  That, '  I  said, '  is  not 
to  be  supposed. ' '  Then  you  see  that  you  also  deny  the  deity  of 
love.'  '"What  then  is  love?'  I  asked.  'As  in  the  former  instance, 
he  is  neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  but  in  a  mean  between  them. 
A  great  spirit,  and  like  all  spirits,  he  is  intermediate  between 
the  divine  and  the  mortal.  This  power  spans  the  chasm  which 
divides  man  and  the  gods. ' 

"  'And  who,'  I  said,  'was  his  father  and  who  his  mother?' 
'The  tale,'  she  said,  'will  take  time;  nevertheless  I  will  tell 
you.  Plenty,  who  was  the  worse  for  nectar — there  being  no 
wine  in  those  days — came  into  the  garden  of  Zeus  and  fell  into 
a  heavy  sleep.  Poverty,  considering  her  own  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, plotted  to  have  him  for  a  husband.  Accordingly, 
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she  lay  down  at  his  side  and  conceived  Love.  As  Love's  parent- 
age is,  so  also  are  his  fortunes.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  always 
poor,  and  anything  bnt  tender  and  fair,  as  the  many  imagine 
him.  He  is  hard-f  eatnred  and  without  a  house  to  dwell  in.  Like 
his  mother,  he  is  always  in  distress.  Like  his  father,  too,  whom 
he  also  partly  resembles,  he  is  always  plotting  against  the  fair 
and  good.  He  is  bold,  enterprising,  strong,  always  at  some  in- 
trigue or  other,  keen  in  pursuing  wisdom,  and  never  wanting 
in  resources.  As  he  is  neither  mortal  nor  immortal,  he  is  at  one 
moment  alive  and  flourishing  in  plenty,  and  at  another  moment 
dead. 

"  'The  truth  of  the  matter  is  just  this:  love  is  not  a  god 
because  no  god  is  a  philosopher  or  seeker  after  wisdom.  He  is 
wise  already ;  nor  does  anyone  who  is  wise  seek  after  wisdom. 
Neither  do  the  ignorant  seek  wisdom.  Herein  lies  the  evil  of 
ignorance,  that  he  who  is  neither  good  nor  wise  is  nevertheless 
satisfied,  having  no  desire  for  that  of  which  he  feels  no  want. 
Rather,  the  lovers  of  wisdom  are  those  who,  like  love,  are  in  a 
mean  between  the  two,  for  wisdom  is  a  most  beautiful  thing, 
and  love  is  of  the  beautiful.  Therefore,  love  is  also  a  phi- 
losopher or  lover  of  wisdom,  and  being  a  lover  of  wisdom  is  in 
a  mean  between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant.  Thus  it  is  that  love 
desires  that  of  which  he  is  wanting.  And  what  he  desires  is 
the  possession  of  the  Good.  Now  if  Love  had  the  good,  which  is 
also  the  Beautiful,  there  would  be  no  occasion  of  his  desiring 
it.  Therefore,  we  can  no  longer  contend  that  love  is  beautiful, 
but  as  we  have  said,  he  is  in  a  medial  position.  Such,  my  dear 
Socrates,  is  the  nature  of  the  spirit  love.' 

"I  said,  '0  thou  strange  woman,  thou  sayest  well,  and 
now,  assuming  love  to  be  such  as  you  say,  what  is  the  use  of 
him?'  'That,  Socrates,'  she  replied,  'I  will  proceed  to  unfold. 
When  a  man  loves  the  Beautiful,  he  loves  the  Good ;  and  he  who 
loves  the  Good  desires  the  possession  of  it.  And  what  does  he 
gain  who  possesses  the  Good?'  'Happiness,'  I  replied.  'Yes,' 
she  said,  'the  happy  are  made  happy  by  the  acquisition  of 
good  things.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  ask  why  a  man  desires 
happiness.  The  answer  is  already  final,  for  the  desire  is  com- 
mon to  all.  Love,  therefore,  may  be  described  generally  as  the 
love  of  the  everlasting  possession  of  the  Good?'  'That  is  most 
true,'  I  said. 

<  <  '  Then  if  this  be  the  nature  of  love,  can  you  tell  me  further, ' 
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she  said,  'what  is  the  manner  of  the  pursuit?  What  are  they 
doing  who  show  all  this  eagerness  and  heat  which  is  called 
love!  Answer  me  that.3 '  Nay,  Diotima, '  I  said,  'if  I  had  known, 
I  should  not  have  wondered  at  your  wisdom,  or  have  come  to 
you  to  learn/  'Well,'  she  said,  'I  will  teach  you. 

"  'Love  is  only  birth  in  beauty,  whether  of  the  body  or  the 
soul.  I  mean  to  say  that  all  men  are  begetting  in  their  bodies 
and  in  their  souls.  There  is  a  certain  age  at  which  human  na- 
ture is  desirous  of  procreation,  and  this  procreation  must  be 
in  beauty  and  not  in  deformity.  This  is  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  and  is  a  divine  thing,  for  conception  and  generation 
are  a  principle  of  immortality  in  the  mortal  creature.  In  the 
inharmonious  they  can  never  be.  Beauty,  then,  is  the  destiny 
or  goddess  who  presides  at  birth.  Therefore,  when  approach- 
ing beauty,  the  conceiving  power  is  propitious  and  begets.  But 
on  the  appearance  of  foulness  she  is  averted,  and  with  a  pang 
refrains  from  conception.  This  is  the  reason  why,  when  the 
hour  of  conception  arrives  and  the  teeming  nature  is  full,  there 
is  such  a  flutter  and  ecstasy  about  beauty,  whose  approach  is 
the  alleviation  of  pain. 

"  'Thus,  to  the  mortal,  love  is  of  immortality  and  birth  is  a 
sort  of  immortality.  All  men  will  necessarily  desire  immortal- 
ity, together  with  the  Good,  if  love  is  of  the  everlasting  pos- 
session of  the  G-ood.  This  is  only  to  be  attained  by  generation, 
because  the  new  is  always  left  in  the  place  of  the  old.  Even  in 
the  same  individual  there  is  succession  and  not  absolute  unity. 
A  man  is  called  the  same,  and  yet  in  the  short  interval  which 
elapses  between  youth  and  age — in  which  every  animal  is 
said  to  have  life  and  identity — he  is  undergoing  a  perpetual 
process  of  loss  and  reparation.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
body,  but  also  of  the  soul,  whose  habits  and  desires  never  re- 
main the  same  in  any  one  of  us.  What  is  yet  more  surprising  is 
that  this  is  also  true  of  knowledge,  so  that  in  this  respect  we 
are  never  the  same.  By  generation,  the  mortal  body,  or  mortal 
anything,  partakes  of  immortality,  but  the  immortal  in  another 
way.  Marvel  not  at  the  love  which  all  men  have  for  their  off- 
spring, because  that  universal  love  and  interest  is  for  the  sake 
of  immortality.' 

"When  I  heard  this,  I  was  astonished,  and  said,  'Is  this 
really  true,  O  thou  wise  Diotima? *  She  answered  with  all  the 
authority  of  a  Sophist. '  Of  that,  Socrates,  you  may  be  assured. 
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Think  only  of  the  ambition  of  men,  and  you  -will  marvel  at  their 
senselessness,  unless  you  consider  how  they  are  stirred  by  the 
love  of  an  immortality  of  fame.  Again,  men  whose  bodies  only 
are  creative,  betake  themselves  to  women  and  beget  children. 
This  is  the  character  of  their  love.  Their  offspring,  as  they 
hope,  will  preserve  their  memory.  But  creative  souls — for 
there  are  men  who  are  more  creative  in  their  souls  than  in  their 
bodies — conceive  that  which  is  proper  for  the  soul  to  conceive. 
And  what  are  these  conceptions?  Wisdom  and  Virtue  in 
general.  He  who  in  youth  has  the  seed  of  these  implanted  in 
him  and  is  himself  inspired,  when  he  comes  to  maturity  de- 
sires to  beget  and  generate.  He  wanders  about  seeking  beauty 
that  he  may  beget  offspring,  for  in  deformity  he  will  beget 
nothing.  When  he  finds  a  fair,  noble,  and  well-nurtured  soul, 
he  gladly  embraces  Ms  love.  To  such  a  one  he  is  full  of  fair 
speech  about  virtue  and  the  nature  and  pursuits  of  a  good  man. 
At  the  touch  and  presence  of  the  beautiful  he  brings  forth  the 
beautiful.  They  are  bound  together  by  a  much  nearer  tie  and 
have  a  closer  friendship  than  those  who  beget  mortal  children. 
Their  children,  their  common  offspring,  are  fairer  and  more 
immortal. 

"  '  These  are  the  lesser  mysteries  of  love  into  which  even 
you,  Socrates,  may  enter.  To  the  greater  and  more  hidden  ones 
— which  are  the  crown  of  these  and  to  which  they  will  lead, 
if  you  pursue  them  in  a  right  spirit — I  know  not  whether  you 
will  be  able  to  attain.  But  I  will  do  my  utmost  to  inform  you. 
Follow  if  you  can. ' ' ' 

Diotima's  Philosophy 

"  'He  who  would  proceed  rightly  in  this  matter  should  begin 
in  youth  to  turn  to  beautiful  forms.  He  should  first  learn  to 
love  one  such  form  only.  From  this  experience  he  should  create 
fair  thoughts,  and  soon  he  will  perceive  that  the  beauty  of  one 
form  is  truly  related  to  the  beauty  of  another.  Then  if  beauty 
of  form  in  general  is  his  pursuit,  how  foolish  he  would  be  not 
to  recognize  that  the  beauty  in  every  form  is  one  and  the  same. 
When  he  perceives  this,  he  will  abate  his  violent  love  of  in- 
dividual things.  These  he  will  now  <Jeem  to  be  of  small  value, 
and  will  henceforth  become  a  lover  of  beautiful  forms.  This 
will  lead  him  on  to  consider  that  the  beauty  of  the  mind  is 
more  honorable  than  the  beauty  of  outward  form.  He  will 
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search  out  and  bring  to  birth  thoughts  which  will  improve  his 
beloved — until,  through  contemplation,  he  will  see  the  beauty 
of  institutions  and  laws,  and  understand  that  the  beauty  of 
them  all  is  of  one  kindred.  Personal  beauty  is  now  seen  to  be 
but  a  trifle.  After  laws  and  institutions,  love  will  lead  him 
on  to  the  sciences,  that  he  may  see  their  beauty.  Drawing 
toward  the  vast  sea  of  beauty,  he  may  create  and  behold  many 
fair  and  noble  thoughts.  At  length  he  grows  and  waxes  strong, 
until  at  last  the  vision  is  revealed  to  him  of  a  single  science, 
which  is  the  science  of  beauty  everywhere.  To  this  I  will 
proceed. 

"  *He  who  has  been  instructed  thus  far  in  the  things  of 
love,  has  learned  to  see  the  beautiful  in  due  order  and  suc- 
cession. "When  such  a  person  conies  toward  the  end,  he  will  sud- 
denly perceive  a  nature  of  wonderous  Beauty.  And  this, 
Socrates,  is  the  cause  of  all  our  former  toils.  It  is  everlasting, 
not  growing  and  decaying,  or  waxing  and  waning.  Also,  it 
is  not  fair  from  one  point  of  view  and  foul  from  another. 
Bather,  it  is  beauty  only,  absolute,  separate,  simple,  and 
everlasting,  which,  without  any  change,  is  imparted  to  the 
ever  growing  and  perishing  beauty  of  all  other  things. 

"  'He  who,  under  the  influence  of  true  love  rising  upward 
from  the  many,  begins  to  see  that  one  Beauty,  is  not  far  from 
the  end.  And  the  proper  order  of  being  led  to  the  things  of 
love  is  by  means  of  the  beauties  of  this  earth  as  steps  along 
which  to  mount  upward  toward  that  other  beauty.  Thus  does 
he  go  from  one  to  two,  from  two  to  all  fair  forms,  from  fair 
forms  to  fair  actions,  and  from  fair  actions  to  fair  notions,  un- 
til, from  fair  notions,  he  arrives  at  the  notion  of  Absolute 
Beauty.  Then  at  last  he  knows  what  the  essence  of  Beauty  is. 

"  'This,  my  dear  Socrates/  said  Diotima,  4s  that  life  above 
all  others  which  man  should  live,  in  the  contemplation  of 
Beauty  Absolute.  For  this  is  a  Beauty  which,  if  you  once  be- 
held, you  would  see  not  to  be  after  the  measure  of  gold.  But 
what  if  man  had  eyes  to  see  this  divine  Beauty,  unalloyed  and 
unclogged  with  the  pollutions  of  mortality?  Do  you  not  see 
that  in  such  communion  only,  beholding  Beauty  with  the  eye 
of  the  mind,  he  will  be  enabled  to  bring  forth  not  images  of 
Beauty,  but  realities.  For  he  has  hold  not  of  an  image,  but  of 
a  reality.  He  will  bring  forth  and  nourish  true  virtue  and 
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become  the  friend  of  God  and  be  immortal,  if  mortal  man  may. 
Would  that  be  an  ignoble  life?' 

"Such  were  the  words  of  Diotima,  and  I  am  persuaded  of 
their  truth.  Being  persuaded  of  them,  I  try  to  persuade  others, 
that  in  the  attainment  of  this  end,  mankind  may  benefit  from 
the  helpful  influence  of  love*" 

Praise  of  Socrates 

When  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  the  company  applauded. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  as  of  revellers, 
and  the  sound  of  a  flute-girl  was  heard.  A  little  while  after- 
wards they  heard  the  voice  of  Alcibiades  resounding  in  the 
court.  He  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication  and  kept  roaring  and 
shouting,  "Where  is  Agathon?  Lead  me  to  Agathon."  At 
length,  supported  by  the  flute-girl  and  some  of  his  compan- 
ions, he  found  his  way  to  them.  "Hail  friends,"  he  said,  ap- 
pearing at  the  door  crowned  with  a  massive  garland,  his  head 
flowing  with  ribands.  "Will  you  have  a  very  drunken  man  as 
a  companion  of  your  revels  ?  Or  shall  I  crown  Agathon,  as  was 
my  intention  in  coming,  and  go  my  way?" 

The  company  were  vociferous  in  begging  that  he  would 
take  his  place  among  them,  and  Agathon  invited  him  to  stay. 
Thereupon  he  was  led  in  by  the  people  who  were  with  him. 
Turning  round  he  started  up  as  he  caught  sight  of  Socrates. 
"By  Heracles,"  he  said,  "what  is  this?  Here  is  Socrates  al- 
ways lying  in  wait  for  me,  and  always,  as  his  way  is,  turning 
up  at  all  sorts  of  unsuspected  places." 

Socrates  turned  to  Agathon :  "I  must  ask  you  to  protect  me. 
Please  see  to  this,  and  either  reconcile  me  to  him,  or,  if  he  at- 
tempts violence,  protect  me." 

' t  There  can  never  be  a  reconciliation  between  you  and  me, ' ' 
said  Alcibiades.  "And  I  must  beg  you,  Agathon,  to  give  me 
back  some  of  the  ribands  that  I  may  crown  the  marvellous 
head  of  this  universal  despot.  I  would  not  have  him  complain 
of  me  for  crowning  you,  and  neglecting  him,  who  in  conversa- 
tion is  the  conqueror  of  all  mankind."  Then  taking  some  of 
the  ribands  he  crowned  Socrates  and  again  reclined.  Continu- 
ing, he  said,  "You  seem,  my  friends,  to  be  sober,  which  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  endured.  You  must  drink,  and  I  elect  myself 
as  master  of  the  feast  until  you  are  well  drunk.  Let  us  have  a 
large  goblet,  Agathon,  or  rather,"  he  said,  addressing  the  at- 
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tendant,  "bring  me  that  wine-cooler."  This  he  filled  and  emp- 
tied, and  bade  the  attendant  fill  it  again  for  Socrates.  "Ob- 
serve, my  friends/'  said  Alcibiades,  "that  this  will  have  no 
effect  on  Socrates,  for  he  can  drink  any  quantity  of  wine  and 
not  be  at  all  nearer  being  drunk/'  Socrates  drank  the  cup 
which  the  attendant  filled  for  him. 

Eryximachus  then  said:  "What  is  this,  Alcibiades?  Are 
we  to  have  neither  conversation  nor  singing  over  our  cups,  but 
simply  to  drink  as  if  we  were  thirsty?  We  think  that  you 
ought  to  speak  on  love  as  we  have  done. ' ' 

"That  is  good,  Eryximachus,"  said  Alcibiades,  "and  yet 
the  comparison  of  a  drunken  man's  speech  with  those  of  sober 
men  is  hardly  fair.  I  wiU  speak,  however,  and  will  begin  at 
once.  But  you  must  not  wonder  if  I  speak  anyhow^as  things 
come  into  my  mind.  Fluent  and  orderly  enumeration  is  not 
an  accomplishment  which  is  easy  to  a  man  in  my  condition. 

"I  shall  praise  Socrates  in  a  figure  which  will  appear  to 
him  to  be  a  caricature.  Yet,  I  do  not  mean  to  laugh  at  him,  but 
only  to  speak  the  truth.  I  say,  then,  that  he  is  exactly  like  the 
masks  of  Silenus,  having  pipes  and  flutes  in  their  mouths.  They 
are  made  to  open  in  the  middle  and  have  images  of  gods  inside 
them.  I  say  also  that  he  is  like  Marsyas,  the  satyr.  You  will 
not  deny,  Socrates,  that  your  face  is  like  that  of  a  satyr.  Aye, 
and  there  is  a  resemblance  in  other  points,  too;  for  example, 
you  are  a  bully.  And  are  you  not  a  flute-player?  That  you  are, 
and  a  far  more  wonderful  performer  than  Marsyas.  He  in- 
deed with  instruments  used  to  charm  the  souls  of  men,  but  you 
produce  the  same  effect  with  your  voice  only,  not  requiring 
the  flute.  When  we  hear  any  other  speaker,  even  a  very  good 
one,  his  words  produce  absolutely  no  effect  upon  us  in  com- 
parison with  yours.  The  very  fragments  of  your  words,  even 
at  second-hand  and  however  imperfectly  repeated,  amaze  and 
possess  the  souls  of  everyone  who  comes  within  hearing  of 
them.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that  you  would  think  me  drunk,  I 
would  swear  to  as  well  as  speak  of  the  influence  which  they 
have  always  had  and  still  have  over  me.  For  my  heart  leaps 
within  me  and  my  eyes  rain  tears  when  I  hear  them.  I  observe 
too  that  many  others  are  affected  in  the  same  way.  I  have 
heard  Pericles  and  other  great  orators,  but  though  I  thought 
they  spoke  well,  I  never  had  any  similar  feeling  as  when  yon 
speak.  My  soul  was  not  stirred  by  them,  nor  was  I  angry  at  the 
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thought  of  my  own  slavish  state.  But  Socrates  has  often 
brought  me  to  such  a  pass  that  I  have  felt  as  if  I  could  hardly 
endure  the  life  which  I  am  leading.  He  makes  me  confess  that 
I  ought  not  to  live  as  I  do,  neglecting  the  wants  of  my  own 
soul.  He  is  the  only  person  who  ever  made  me  ashamed,  which 
you  might  think  not  to  be  in  my  nature.  I  know,  however,  that 
I  cannot  answer  him  or  say  that  I  ought  not  to  do  as  he  bids. 
But  when  I  leave  his  presence  the  love  of  popularity  gets  the 
better  of  me. 

"And  this  is  what  I  and  many  others  have  suffered  from 
the  flute-playing  of  this  satyr.  Yet  hear  me  once  more  while 
I  show  you  how  exact  the  image  is,  for  I  am  sure  that  none  of 
you  knows  him.  He  is  always  saying  that  he  knows  nothing  and 
is  ignorant  of  all  things — that  is  the  appearance  which  he  puts 
on.  This,  however,  is  but  his  outer  mask.  Within  him  there  is 
a  wealth  of  temperance  and  wisdom.  Know  you  that  beauty, 
wealth,  and  honor,  at  which  the  many  wonder,  are  of  no  ac- 
count with  him,  being  utterly  despised  by  him.  He  regards  not 
at  all  those  persons  who  are  gifted  with  them.  All  his  life  is 
spent  in  mocking  and  flouting  them,  while  within  him  one  can 
behold  a  serious  purpose  and  golden  images  of  fascinating 
beauty. 

"I  cannot  help  wondering  at  his  natural  temperance,  self- 
restraint,  and  courage,  and  never  expect  to  meet  with  another 
man  like  him  in  wisdom  and  endurance.  Once  while  we  were  on 
an  expedition  together,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  his 
extraordinary  power  of  resisting  fatigue  and  of  going  without 
food  when  our  supplies  were  intercepted.  In  the  faculty  of 
endurance  he  was  superior  to  everybody.  Yet  at  a  festival  he  is 
the  only  person  who  has  any  real  powers  of  enjoyment.  And 
though  he  is  not  willing  to  drink,  he  could,  if  compelled,  beat 
us  all  at  that.  The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all,  however,  is 
that  no  human  being  has  ever  seen  Socrates  drunk.  That  phase 
of  endurance,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  will  soon  be  tested.  His 
endurance  of  cold  was  also  surprising.  There  was  a  severe  frost> 
as  the  winter  in  that  region  is  really  tremendous.  Everybody 
else  either  remained  indoors,  or  if  they  went  out  had  on  no  end 
of  clothing,  and  were  well  shod.  In  the  midst  of  this,  Socrates, 
with  his  bare  feet  on  the  ice,  and  in  his  ordinary  dress,  marched 
better  than  any  of  the  other  soldiers. 

"Now  I  must  tell  you  another  tale  which  is  worth  hearing, 
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of  the  doings  and  suffering  of  this  enduring  man.  One  morning 
he  was  thinking  about  something  which  he  could  not  resolve. 
He  would  not  give  up,  but  continued  thinking  from  early  dawn 
until  noon.  There  lie  stood  fixed  in  thought.  At  noon  attention 
was  drawn  to  him,  and  the  rumor  ran  through  the  wondering 
crowd  that  Socrates  had  been  standing  and  thinking  about 
something  ever  since  the  break  of  day.  There  he  stood  all 
night  until  the  following  morning.  Then  he  offered  up  a  prayer 
to  the  sun  and  went  his  way. 

"I  will  also  tell,  if  you  please,  of  his  courage  in  battle,  for 
Socrates  saved  my  life.  This  was  during  the  engagement  in 
which  I  received  the  prize  of  valor.  I  was  wounded  and  he 
would  not  leave  me,  but  rescued  me  and  my  arms.  He  ought 
to  have  received  the  prize  of  valor  which  the  generals  wanted 
to  confer  on  me  partly  on  account  of  my  rank,  as  I  told  them. 
But  Socrates  was  more  eager  than  the  generals  that  I  and 
not  he  should  have  the  prize. 

"  There  was  another  occasion,  when  the  troops  were  in 
flight.  I  myself  was  on  horseback,  and  comparatively  out  of 
danger.  There  you  might  have  seen  him,  Aristophanes,  as  you 
describe,  just  as  he  is  in  the  streets  of  Athens.  Stalking  like  a 
pelican  and  rolling  his  eyes,  calmly  contemplating  enemies  as 
well  as  friends,  he  makes  very  intelligible  to  anybody  that 
whoever  attacks  him  is  likely  to  meet  with  stout  resistance. 
In  this  way  he  and  his  companion  escaped,  for  persons  of  this 
sort  are  never  touched  in  war.  The  enemy  pursues  only  those 
who  are  running  away  headlong.  On  this  occasion,  I  particu- 
larly observed  how  superior  he  was  to  the  others  in  presence 
of  mind. 

"Many  are  the  wonders  of  Socrates  which  I  might  narrate  in 
his  praise.  But  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  is  his  absolute 
unlikeness  to  any  human  being  that  is  or  ever  has  been,  except 
that  which  I  have  already  suggested  of  Silenus  and  the  satyrs. 
They  represent  in  a  figure  not  only  himself,  but  also  his  words. 
For  though  his  words  are  ridiculous  when  you  first  hear  them 
— his  talk  is  of  packasses  and  smiths  and  cobblers  and  curriers 
— he  who  pierces  Socrates'  mask  will  find  that  they  are  most 
divine  words,  extending  to  the  whole  duty  of  a  good  and  honor- 
able man.  This,  friends,  is  my  praise  of  Socrates. " 

After  Alcibiades  iad  finished  speaking,  another  band  of 
revellers  suddenly  entered  through  a  door  which,  had  been  left 
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open  by  a  departing  guest.  The  revellers  spoiled  the  order  of 
the  banquet,  making  themselves  at  home.  Great  confusion  en- 
sued, and  every  one  was  compelled  to  drink  large  quantities  of 
wine.  Some  went  away,  and  some  fell  asleep.  There  remained 
awake  only  Socrates,  Aristophanes,  and  Agathon,  wto  were 
drinking  out  of  a  large  goblet  which  they  passed  around.  As 
the  morning  hours  approached,  Socrates  was  discoursing  with 
them,  maintaining  that  the  genius  of  comedy  is  the  same  as  that 
of  tragedy,  and  that  the  true  artist  of  tragedy  may  be  an  artist 
of  comedy  also.  To  this  they  assented,  being  tired,  and  not 
quite  understanding  his  meaning.  First  of  all,  Aristophanes 
dropped  to  sleep,  and  then,  when  the  day  was  already  dawning, 
Agathon. 

Socrates,  when  he  had  laid  them  to  sleep,  rose  to  depart. 
Aristodemus,  as  was  his  manner,  followed  him.  At  the  Lyceum, 
Socrates  took  a  bath  and  passed  the  day  as  usual,  until  eve- 
ning, when  he  retired  to  rest  at  his  own  home. 


CHAPTER  VHI — THE  NATURE  or  KNOWLEDGE 

Divisions: 

Condition  of  the  Inquiry 
Knowledge  Is  Perception 
Deficiency  of  Man's  Wisdom 
Protagoras  Defended  and  Refuted 
Knowledge  Is  True  Opinion 
It  Is  True  Opinion  with  Eeason 
Is  Knowledge  Possible? 


INTRODUCTION 

Theodoras,  who  is  eminent  in  geometry,  tells  Socrates  of 
a  remarkable  Athenian  youth,  named  Theaetetus,  who  is  al- 
most unequaled  in  natural  gifts.  Even  as  Theodoras  and 
Socrates  are  talking,  the  youth  approaches  with  a  group  of 
fellows.  As  one  may  well  imagine,  Socrates  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine him,  while,  he  in  turn,  begins  to  exhibit  his  unusual  in- 
telligence to  the  best  of  his  youthful  ability. 

Socrates  has  a  problem  with  which  he  wishes  the  youth  and 
his  company  to  assist  him.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  which  he 
has  not  been  able  to  resolve — what  is  knowledge?  Are  we  cap- 
able of  answering  that  question?  Let  us  attempt  to  answer, 
but  remember  that  we  do  not  want  to  know  the  subjects  of 
knowledge,  nor  the  number  of  arts  or  sciences.  What  we 
search  for  is  the  nature  of  the  science  in  general ;  for  without 
this  knowledge  there  is  no  knowledge  of  any  specific  science. 

Theaetetus  answers  that  knowledge  is  perception.  But  this 
is  only  Protagoras7  doctrine  which  claims  than  "man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things."  He  means  the  same  wind  may  cause 
one  man  to  feel  warm  and  another  cold.  Hence,  for  him,  all 
things  are  relative  and  nothing  absolute;  all  things  are  in  a 
process  of  becoming.  This  relativity  and  constant  state  of  be- 
coming is  further  evidenced  by  tEe  fact  that  the  same  things 
may  appear  different  at  different  times,  even  to  the  same  man ; 
and  man  himself  is  never  exactly  the  same. 

But  an  objection  may  be  raised  against  the  doctrine  of 
Protagoras  in  connection  with  dreams  and  the  illusions  of 
hearing,  sight,  and  the  senses  generally.  Here,  Theaetetus > 
theory  that  knowledge  is  perception  seems  to  be  refuted,  for 
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you  would  not  want  to  admit  that  in  dreams  and  illusions  men 
have  true  perception. 

Yet,  the  champions  of  this  doctrine  of  experience  say  that 
the  perception  of  every  man  is  true  for  him,  since  it  is  insepar- 
able from  his  own  being.  Thus,  if  his  mind  never  errs  in  its 
conceptions,  it  cannot  fail  to  know  that  which  it  perceives. 
But  if  this  theory  is  true,  then  no  man  is  wiser  than  another. 
One  man's  sensation  and  perception  would  be  as  good  as  an- 
other's. What  is  worst  of  all,  Protagoras  could  not  defend  his 
doctrine  against  the  meanest  of  men,  since  he  maintains  each 
man  to  be  the  measure  of  wisdom.  If  this  is  true,  the  gods 
would  be  no  wiser  than  men.  Knowledge  then  cannot  depend 
upon  sensation.  When  a  man  has  a  memory  of  that  which 
he  knows,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  perceive  or  use  any 
of  the  other  senses  in  order  to  know.  Thus,  the  proposition 
is  absurd  that  perceptions  and  knowledge  are  the  same. 

Suppose,  however,  that  Protagoras  should  insist  that  if  we 
are  to  definitely  refute  him  we  must  show  that  sensations  are 
not  relative.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  admit  them  to  be 
relative,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  that  this  does  not 
imply  that  appearances  are  relative  to  each  individual. 
Protagoras  will  also  insist  that  there  is  a  difference  in  degrees 
of  knowledge,  and  that  wise  men  do  exist;  men  with  the  best 
minds  do  have  the  best  thoughts.  These,  the  inexperienced 
call  true,  but  he  maintains  only  that  they  are  better,  not  truer 
than  any  others.  So  it  is  that  no  one  thinks  falsely.  But  can 
Protagoras  maintain  all  men  possess  equal  wisdom  while 
maintaining  that  there  is  a  better  and  a  worse  in  degrees  of 
wisdom?  All  the  world  acts  as  if  men  do  differ  in  wisdom.  The 
best  joke  of  all  is  that  Protagoras  must  agree  with  those  who 
maintain  the  falsity  of  his  own  position,  because  he  admits 
that  the  opinions  of  all  men  are  equally  true. 

Theaetetus  must  give  a  new  definition  of  knowledge.  He 
admits  that  the  various  faculties  bring  various  perceptions 
to  men.  What  then  is  it  that  cognizes  the  general  notions  of 
all  things,  such  as  being  and  not-being,  sameness  and  differ- 
ence, and  the  like?  What  organ  must  Theaetetus  assign  for 
the  perception  of  these?  He  answers  that  the  soul  by  a  power 
of  ^its  own,  while  using  none  of  the  senses,  contemplates  the 
universal  meaning  in  all  things.  Thus,  he  correctly  understands 
that  the  soul  comprehends  some  things  by  itself  and  others 
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by  means  of  the  senses.  Hardness  and  softness  and  the  lite, 
the  soul  knows  through  the  senses,  but  their  essence  it  comes  to 
know  by  a  review  and  comparison  of  the  reports  from  the 
senses.  Thus,  knowledge  is  not  a  matter  of  sense  impressions, 
but  of  reasoning  about  them.  This  is  the  function  of  the  mind 
by  which  Truth  is  attained.  Based  on  this  insight,  Theaetetus 
now  asserts  that  'knowledge  is  true  opinion. 

It  is  necessary  to  pursue  this  answer,  for  by  doing  so  either 
we  shall  find  what  we  seek,  or  be  less  confident  that  we  know 
what  we  do  not  know.  Young  Theaetetus  says  that  there  are 
true  and  false  opinion,  and  that  only  true  opinion  is  knowledge. 
It  must  now  be  asked,  however,  how  the  mental  experience 
of  true  and  false  opinion  arises  in  the  mind  unless  one  already 
knows.  An  even  greater  problem  is  the  constant  use  of  the 
verb  to  know  in  the  discussion,  just  as  if  one  man  could  under- 
stand another  without  first  knowing  what  knowledge  is. 

Perhaps  to  know  means  to  have  knowledge.  Assume,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  has  an  aviary  of  doves.  Compare  these 
with  forms  of  knowledge  flying  about  in  the  mind.  The  man 
may  choose  the  ring-dove  when  it  is  actually  the  pigeon  which 
he  wants.  Such  a  person  may  have  knowledge,  but  not  possess 
it  because  he  chooses  wrongly.  This  explains  false  opinion, 
provided  some  of  the  birds  represent  forms  of  opinion.  But 
suppose  some  adversary  should  ask  by  what  criterion  our 
friend  with  the  aviary  knows  the  true  from  the  false  forms ; 
does  not  this  imply  a  knowledge  which  cannot  be  confused 
with  opinion? 

This  causes  Theaetetus  to  give  a  third  definition,  that 
knowledge  is  true  opinion  accompanied  by  reason;  for  that 
of  which  there  is  no  rational  account  is  out  of  the  sphere  of 
knowledge.  This,  too,  raises  a  problem,  for  how  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  difference  between  things  which  are  and  are  not 
known?  For  instance,  of  the  basic  elements  which  make  up  all 
things  no  rational  account  is  possible ;  one  can  only  give  them 
names.  Yet,  we  may  conclude  that  knowledge  comes  from 
definition  and  that  he  who  cannot  give  and  receive  definitions 
of  things  has  no  knowledge  of  them.  If  a  person  has  a  true 
opinion  of  another,  he  must  still  add  a  definition  about  the 
opinion  in  order  to  have  knowledge.  Definition  is  a  distinguish- 
ing of  differences,  but  if  one  has  only  true  opinion,  where  does 
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he  get  the  distinguishing  differences  with  which  to  form  a 
judgment  of  knowledge? 

Obviously,  no  one  can  have  any  conception  of  the  differences 
which  make  one  person  different  from  another,  until  his 
features  have  left  a  definite  impression  on  the  mind.  Thus, 
right  opinion  itself  implies  the  perception  of  differences  which 
is  itself  knowledge.  Therefore,  the  third  definition  of  knowl- 
edge, requiring  that  to  right  opinion  must  be  added  reason, 
or  perception  of  difference,  is  of  no  value.  It  assumes  that  a 
man  can  attain  true  opinion  of  the  differences  which  distinguish 
objects  from  each  other  before  he  has  knowledge  of  them. 
Therefore,  a  better  definition  of  knowledge  is  right  opinion 
with  an  understanding  of  differences.  Even  if  this  is  not  the 
best  or  final  definition  of  knowledge,  Socrates  says  that 
Theaetetus,  as  a  result  of  his  labors,  will  be  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  more  sober  and  gentle  with  others,  and 
too  humble  to  think  that  he  knows  when  he  does  not. 
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Condition  of  the  Inquiry 

I  have  been  in  the  Agora  looking  for  you  and  wondering  why 
I  could  not  find  you,  Euclid. 

As  I  was  going  down  to  the  harbor,  Terpsion,  I  met  my 
friend  Theaetetus.  He  was  scarcely  alive,  and  was  being 
carried  up  to  Athens  from  the  army  at  Corinth,  having  been 
badly  wounded.  What  is  worse,  he  has  the  sickness  which 
prevails  in  the  army. 

Alas!  What  a  loss  he  will  be! 

Yes,  he  is  a  noble  fellow.  I  remember  what  Socrates  once 
said  of  him,  and  think  it  remarkable  that  this,  like  all  his 
predictions,  has  been  fulfilled.  A  little  before  his  own  death, 
Socrates  had  seen  the  youthful  Theaetetus,  and  had  a  mem- 
orable conversation  with  him.  This,  Socrates  repeated  to  me 
when  I  was  in  Athens.  He  was  full  of  admiration  for  the 
youth's  genius,  and  said  that  Theaetetus  would  most  certainly 
be  a  great  man,  if  he  lived. 

The  words  of  Socrates  have  been  truly  prophetic,  but  what 
was  the  conversation?  Can  you  tell  me,  Euclid? 

No,  indeed,  not  off  hand ;  but  I  took  notes  and  whenever  I 
went  to  Athens,  I  asked  Socrates  about  the  points  I  had 
forgotten.  Thus  I  have  nearly  the  whole  conversation. 

You  told  me  of  it  before,  and  I  have  intended  to  ask  you  to 
show  me  the  writing.  Suppose  we  take  time  and  read  your 
record  of  the  conversation  from  beginning  to  end. 

Let  us  go  in,  then,  Terpsion.  While  we  are  reposing,  the 
servant  c&n  read  to  us. 

Euclid's  servant  reads:  Theodoras — considering  that  you 
are  eminent  in  geometry  and  a  great  many  of  our  youth 
follow  you — tell  me  if  you  have  met  with  any  Athenian  youth 
who  is  good  for  anything. 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  have  become  acquainted  with  one  very 
remarkable  Athenian  youth.  I  commend  him  to  you  as  well 
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worthy  of  your  attention.  He  is,  in  fact,  very  much  like  yon. 
He  has  a  snub  nose  and  projecting  eyes.  And  in  all  of  my 
acquaintance,  I  never  knew  anyone  who  was  his  eqnal  in 
natural  gifts.  Those  who,  like  him,  have  quick,  ready,  and 
retentive  wits,  have  generally  also  quick  tempers.  They  are 
ships  without  ballast,  and  go  darting  about,  mad  rather  than 
courageous.  The  steadier  sort,  when  they  study,  prove  stupid 
and  cannot  remember.  This  youth,  however  moves  surely, 
smoothly,  and  successfully  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and  inquiry, 
and  is  full  of  gentleness.  He  flows  on  silently  like  a  river  of 
oil.  At  his  age,  it  is  wonderful. 

That  is  good  news.  "Who  is  he? 

He  is  the  middle  one  of  those  who  are  approaching  us, 
Theaetetus  is  his  name.  Come  hither,  Theaetetus,  and  meet 
Socrates. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  come.  Now  is  the  time,  my  dear 
Theaetetus,  for  me  to  examine  and  for  you  to  exhibit.  Theo- 
dorus  has  praised  many  a  citizen  and  stranger  in  my  hearing, 
yet  never  did  I  hear  him  praise  anyone  as  he  has  been  praising 

you. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Socrates,  but  what  if  he  were  only 

in  jest? 

Nay,  he  is  not  given  to  jesting.  Do  not  be  shy,  for  I  should 
like  to  have  you  and  the  company  aid  me  in  an  investigation 
of  science  or  the  nature  of  knowledge.  This  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem which  I  can  never  explain  to  myself:  What  is  Knowledge? 
Can  we  answer  that  question?  What  do  you  say,  and  which  of 
us  will  speak  first?  Whoever  misses  shall  sit  down,  as  at  a 
game4of  ball,  and  shall  be  donkey,  as  the  boys  say.  He  who 
outlasts  his  competitors  in  the  game  without  missing  shall  be 
our  king.  He  shall  have  the  right  of  asking  any  questions  he 
likes  . . .  Why  is  there  no  reply?  Do  you  not  hear,  Theaetetus, 
what  Theodoras  says  ?  The  philosopher,  whom  you  would  not 
like  to  disobey,  bids  me  interrogate  you.  Take  courage,  and 
nobly  say  what  you  think  knowledge  is. 

Well,  I  will  answer  as  you  and  he  bid  me,  and  if  I  make  a 
mistake,  you  will  doubtless  correct  me. 

Answer  then — but  remember  that  we  do  not  want  to  know 
the  subjects,  nor  yet  the  number  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  since 
we  are  not  going  to  count  them.  We  want  to  know  the  nature 
of  knowledge  in  the  abstract.  He  who  does  not  know  what 
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science  or  knowledge  is  in  general,  has  no  knowledge  of  any 
specific  art  or  science.  When  a  man  is  asked  what  science  or 
knowledge  is,  to  give  as  an  answer  the  name  of  some  particular 
art  or  science  is  ridiculous.  For  the  question  is,  What  is 
knowledge?  and  he  replies,  "A  knowledge  of  this  and  that." 
For  example,  when  asked  about  clay,  he  might  simply  say  that 
clay  is  moistened  earth.  The  type  of  clay  would  not  be  to  the 
point.  Once  more,  then,  Theaetetus,  I  repeat  my  question, 
What  is  knowledge?  Do  not  say  that  you  cannot  tell — but 
quit  yourself  like  a  man,  and  by  the  help  of  God  you  will  be 
able  to  give  the  answer. 

Knowledge  Is  Perception 

At  any  rate,  Socrates,  after  such  an  exhortation,  I  should 
be  ashamed  of  not  trying  to  do  my  best.  According  to  my 
present  notion,  he  who  knows,  perceives  what  he  knows.  There- 
fore, I  say  that  knowledge  is  perception. 

Bravely  said,  boy!  That  is  the  way  in  which  you  should  ex- 
press your  opinion.  Shall  you  and  I  have  an  examination,  and 
see  whether  this  conception  of  yours  is  a  true  child  or  a  mere 
wind-egg?  You  have  delivered  yourself  of  a  very  important 
doctrine  about  knowledge.  It  is  indeed  that  of  Protagoras,  who 
has  another  way  of  expressing  the  same  thing  when  he  says 
that  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  He  means  that  things 
are  to  you  such  as  they  appear  to  you,  and  to  me  such  as  they 
appear  to  me.  Such  a  wise  man  doubtless  has  a  meaning ;  there- 
fore, let  us  try  to  understand  him.  Suppose  that  the  same  wind 
is  blowing  on  us  both.  We  know  that  this  wind  may  cause  one 
of  us  to  be  cold  and  the  other  not,  or  one  to  be  slightly  cold 
and  the  other  very  cold.  Now  is  the  wind,  when  regarded  not 
in  relation  to  us,  but  in  an  absolute  sense,  cold  or  not?  Or 
are  we  to  say,  with  Protagoras,  that  the  wind  is  cold  to  him 
who  is  cold,  and  not  to  him  who  is  not? 

I  suppose  the  latter. 

That  is,  what  appears  to  each  of  them  is  true.  And  tf ap- 
pears "  means  the  same  as  ' 'perceives.77  Thus  appearance 
and  perception  coincide  in  this  instance  of  hot  and  cold,  and 
in  similar  instances;  for  things  "appear,"  or  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  to  each  one  such  as  he  perceives  them.  Thus,  per- 
ception is  always  of  existence  and,  being  the  same  as  knowl- 
edge, is  unerring.  Now,  I  indeed  suspect  that  Protagoras,  who 
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was  an  almighty  wise  man,  spoke  these  things  in  a  parable 
to  the  common  herd,  like  yon  and  me,  but  told  the  truth  in 
secret  to  his  own  disciples. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Socrates  ? 

I  am  about  to  speak  of  an  illustrious  philosophy,  in  which 
all  things  are  said  to  be  relative.  You  cannot  rightly  call  any- 
thing by  any  name,  such  as  great  or  small,  or  heavy  or  light, 
for  the  great  will  be  small  and  the  heavy  light.  There  is  not 
one  sort  of  nature,  but  out  of  motion  and  change  and  admixture 
all  things  are  ever  becoming.  This  becoming  is  by  us  incor- 
rectly called  being,  but  is  really  only  becoming.  For  nothing 
ever  is,  but  all  things  are  relative,  and  are  becoming.  Applying 
this  doctrine  to  perception,  my  good  friend,  and'  first  of  all 
to  vision,  that  which  you  call  white  color  is  not  in  your  eyes. 
It  is  not  a  distinct  thing  which  exists  outside  of  them.  Nor 
can  you  assign  any  place  to  it.  If  it  had  position,  it  would  be 
and  be  at  rest,  and  there  would  be  no  process  of  becoming. 

Then  what  is  color? 

Let  us  carry  out  the  principle  which  has  just  been  affirmed, 
that  nothing  is  self-existent.  Then  we  shall  see  that  every  color 
— white,  black,  and  every  other  color — arises  out  of  the  eye 
meeting  the  appropriate  motion.  What  we  term  the  substance 
of  each  color  is  neither  the  active  nor  the  passive  element,  but 
something  which  passes  between  them.  And  this  is  peculiar  to 
each  percipient.  Are  you  certain  that  the  several  colors  ap- 
pear to  every  animal — say  to  a  dog — as  they  appear  to  you? 

Indeed  I  am  not 

Or  that  anything  appears  the  same  to  you  as  to  another 
man?  Would  you  not  rather  question  if  you  yourself  see  the 
same  thing  at  different  times,  since  you  are  never  exactly  the 
same? 

I  should. 

And  if  that  with  which  I  compare  myself  in  size,  or  which 
I  apprehend,  were  great  or  white  or  hot,  it  could  not,  without 
actually  changing,  become  different  by  mere  contact  with 
another.  Nor  again,  if  the  apprehending  or  comparing  subject 
were  great  or  white  or  hot,  this,  when  unchanged  from  within, 
could  not  be  changed  by  any  approximation  or  affection  of  any 
other  thing.  Well  now,  suppose  that  Protagoras  or  someone 
asks  whether  anything  can  become  greater  or  more  except  by 
increasing,  how  would  you  answer  him,  Theateteus  ? 
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I  should  say  no,  Socrates,  if  I  were  to  speak  my  mind  in 
reference  to  this  last  question,  and  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  con- 
tradicting my  former  answer. 

By  Here,  well  and  divinely  said,  my  friend.  And  if  yon 
reply  yes,  our  tongue  will  be  unconvinced,  but  not  our  mind. 
The  thoroughbred  Sophists,  who  know  all  that  can  be  known 
about  the  mind,  and  argue  only  out  of  the  superfluity  of  their 
wits,  would  have  had  a  regular  sparring-match  over  this.  But 
you  and  I,  who  have  no  professional  aims,  desire  only  to  see 
what  is  the  real  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  whether  they  are 
consistent  with  each  other  or  not. 

Yes,  that  is  my  desire. 

And  mine,  too.  Since  this  is  our  feeling,  and  there  is  plenty 
of  time,  let  us  gently  and  patiently  review  our  own  thoughts, 
examining  to  see  what  these  appearances  in  us  really  are? 
Concerning  them,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  shall  say:  first, 
that  nothing  can  be  greater  or  less,  either  in  number  or  magni- 
tude, while  remaining  equal  to  itself;  secondly,  that  without 
addition  or  substraction  there  is  no  increase  or  diminution 
of  anything,  but  only  equality ;  thirdly,  that  what  once  was  not 
and  afterwards  was,  could  not  be,  without  becoming. 

Yes,  truly  said. 

These  three  axioms,  as  I  believe,  were  fighting  with  one 
another  in  our  minds.  But  in  such  case  as  when  I  say  that  I, 
at  my  age — who  neither  gain  nor  lose  in  height — may  this  year 
be  taller  than  you,  who  are  still  a  youth,  and  may  next  year 
be  not  so  tall,  it  is  not  that  I  have  lost,  but  that  you  have  in- 
creased. In  such  a  case  I  am  afterwards  what  I  once  was  not, 
and  yet  I  have  not  become.  For  certainly  I  could  not  have  be- 
come shorter  without  losing  somewhat  of  my  height.  I  believe 
that  you  follow  me,  Theaetetus,  for  I  suspect  that  you  have 
thought  of  these  questions  before. 

Yes,  Socrates,  and  I  am  amazed  whenever  I  think  of  them. 
Indeed  I  am !  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  them. 

I  see,  my  dear  Theaetetus,  that  Theodorus  had  a  true  in- 
sight into  your  nature  when  he  said  that  you  were  a  philoso- 
pher. For  wonder  is  the  feeling  of  a  philosopher,  and  phi- 
losophy begins  in  wonder. 
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Deficiency  of  Man's  Wisdom 

Are  not  these  speculations  charming?  And  do  you  not  like 
the  taste  of  them? 

I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  Socrates,  for  indeed,  I  cannot 
make  out  whether  you  are  giving  your  own  opinion  or  only 
wanting  to  draw  me  out. 

You  forget,  my  friend,  that  I  neither  know,  nor  pretend 
to  know,  anything  of  myself.  I  am  "barren  and  attend  on  you 
as  a  midwife  who  will  deliver  you  of  your  ideas.  This  is  why 
I  soothe  you  and  offer  you  good  things,  that  you  may  taste 
them.  And  I  hope  that  I  may  at  last  help  to  bring  your  own 
opinion  into  the  light  of  day.  When  this  has  been  accomplished 
— then  we  will  determine  whether  what  you  have  brought  forth 
is  only  a  wind-egg  or  a  real  and  genuine  creation.  Therefore, 
keep  up  your  spirits,  and  answer  like  a  man  what  you  think. 

Ask  me. 

Let  us  not  leave  the  argument  unfinished.  There  remains  to 
be  considered  an  objection  which  may  be  raised  about  dreams, 
and  the  various  illusions  of  hearing,  sight,  or  of  the  other 
senses.  You  know  that  in  all  these  cases  the  theory  of  percep- 
tion appears  to  be  unmistakably  refuted.  In  dreams  and  il- 
lusions we  certainly  have  false  perceptions.  So,  my  boy,  how 
can  anyone  contend  that  knowledge  is  perception,  or  that 
things  are  as  they  appear  to  each  man? 

I  am  afraid  to  say,  Socrates.  I  have  nothing  to  answer,  since 
I  certainly  cannot  undertake  to  argue  that  madmen  or  dream- 
ers think  truly.  Some  of  them  even  imagine  that  they  are 
gods,  while  others  believe  they  are  flying  in  their  sleep. 

You  see,  then,  Theaetetus,  a  doubt  about  the  reality  of 
sense  is  easily  raised.  But  listen  to  a  statement  of  the  other 
side  of  the  argument.  It  is  made  by  the  champions  of  appear- 
ance. They  would  say,  as  I  imagine,  that  the  combination  of 
the  draught  of  wine,  with  Socrates  when  he  is  sick,  produces 
a  different  result  than  when  he  is  well.  They  would  say  also 
that  there  is  no  object  of  which  I  shall  ever  have  the  same  per- 
ception, for  another  object  would  give  another  perception. 
Nor  can  that  object  which  affects  me,  meeting  another  sub- 
ject, produce  the  same  perception  or  become  similar.  It  will 
then  produce  another  result  in  another  subject,  and  be 
different. 
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Trne. 

Nor  can  I,  by  myself,  have  tMs  sensation — nor  can  the  object, 
by  itself,  this  quality.  When  I  perceive,  I  mnst  become  per- 
cipient of  something.  There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  perceiving 
and  perceiving  nothing.  The  quality  of  the  object  must  have  a 
relation  to  a  percipient.  Therefore,  the  inference  is  that  we  are 
or  become  in  relation  to  one  another.  There  is  a  law  which 
binds  us  one  to  the  other,  so  that  whether  a  person  says  that 
a  thing  is  or  becomes,  he  means  that  it  is  or  becomes  in  relation 
to  something  else.  But  he  must  not  say,  or  allow  anyone  else 
to  say,  that  anything  is  or  becomes  absolutely.  Such  is  onr 
conclusion. 

Very  true,  Socrates. 

Then,  if  that  which  acts  upon  me  has  relation  to  me  and  to 
no  other,  I  and  no  other  am  the  percipient  of  it.  My  perception 
is  true  to  me,  and  inseparable  from  my  own  being.  As  Protago- 
ras says,  to  myself  I  am  judge  of  what  is  and  what  is  not. 
How  then,  if  I  never  err,  and  if  my  mind  never  trips  in  the  con- 
ception of  being  or  becoming,  can  I  fail  in  knowing  that  which 
I  perceive? 

You  cannot. 

Then  you  were  quite  right  in  affirming  that  knowledge  is  only 
perception.  This,  then,  is  your  new-born  child,  of  which  I  have 
delivered  you.  This  is  the  child,  however  he  may  turn  out, 
which  you  and  I  have  with  difficulty  brought  into  the  world. 
And  now  that  he  is  born,  we  must  see  whether  he  is  worth 
rearing,  or  is  only  a  wind-egg  and  a  sham.  You  must  bear,  if 
necessary,  to  see  an  assault  made  upon  him.  Please  do  not  get 
into  a  passion  if  I  take  away  your  first-born. 

I  should  be  in  no  passion  if  we  were  to  replace  the  creation 
with  a  more  noble  one. 

Very  well,  now  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  charmed  with  this 
doctrine  of  Protagoras  that  what  appears  to  each  one  is  as  it 
appears.  I  wonder,  however,  that  he  did  not  begin  his  great 
work  on  " Truth"  with  the  declaration  that  a  pig  or  a  dog- 
faced  baboon,  or  some  other  yet  stranger  monster  which  has 
sensation,  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  Then  when  we  were 
reverencing  him  as  a  god,  he  might  have  condescended  to  in- 
form us  that  he  was  no  wiser  than  a  tadpole,  not  to  speak  of 
his  fellowmen.  For  if  truth  is  only  sensation,  one  man's  dis- 
cernment is  as  good  as  another's.  No  man  has  any  superior 
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right  to  determine  whether  the  opinion  of  any  other  is  true 
or  false,  but  each  man  is  to  himself  the  sole  judge.  Everything 
that  he  judges  is  true  and  right — why  then  should  Protagoras 
be  preferred  to  the  place  of  wisdom  and  instruction,  and  de- 
serve to  be  so  well  paid,  while  we  poor  ignoramuses  have  to  go 
to  him? 

Must  not  Protagoras  be  talking  uad  captandum"  in  all 
this  ? I  say  nothing  of  the  ridiculous  predicament  in  which  my 
own  art  of  midwifery  and  the  whole  art  of  dialectic  is  placed. 
For  Protagoras  to  attempt  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others 
would  be  an  enormous  piece  of  folly.  This  must  be  the  case  if 
Protagoras'  "Truth"  is  the  real  Truth.  Tell  me,  Theaetetus, 
are  you  not  amazed  at  finding  yourself  all  of  a  sudden  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  wisest  of  men,  or  indeed,  of  the  gods  ? 

I  am  indeed  amazed.  At  first  hearing,  I  was  quite  satisfied 
with  the  doctrine,  but  now  the  face  of  the  argument  has 
changed. 

My  dear  boy,  you  are  young.  Your  ear  is  quickly  caught 
and  your  mind  influenced  by  popular  arguments.  But  now 
consider  the  doctrine  in  another  way.  The  way  will  be  to  ask 
whether  sensation  is  or  is  not  the  same  as  knowledge,  for 
this  is  the  real  point  of  our  argument.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that 
we  know  every  thing  which  we  see?  If  we  see  letters  which  we 
do  not  understand,  shall  we  say  that  we  do  not  see  them?  Or 
shall  we  maintain  that,  seeing  them,  we  must  know  them? 

We  shall  say,  Socrates,  that  we  know  what  we  actually  see 
of  them;  that  is,  we  see  and  know  the  figure  and  color  of  the 
letters.  But  we  do  not  perceive  by  sight,  or  know,  that  which 
grammarians  teach  about  them. 

Capital,  Theaetetus,  about  this  there  shaU  be  no  dispute. 
There  is,  however,  another  difficulty  coming,  which  you  will 
also  have  to  overcome. 

"What  is  it? 

Someone  will  say,  "can  a  man  who  has  ever  known  any- 
thing, and  still  has  and  preserves  a  memory  of  that  which  he 
knows,  not  know  that  which  he  remembers  at  the  time  when  he 
remembers?"  I  have,  I  fear,  a  tedious  way  of  putting  a  simple 
question,  which  is  only,  whether  or  not  a  man  who  has  learned, 
and  remembers,  can  fail  to  know? 

Impossible,  Socrates,  the  proposition  is  absurd. 

Yes,  we  must  hold  that  the  proposition  is  very  absurd,  if 
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Protagoras '  argument  is  to  be  maintained.  We  were  just  say- 
ing that  he  who  sees,  knows  that  which  he  sees,  since  per- 
ception and  knowledge  were  maintained  to  be  the  same.  Yet, 
you  have  often  noticed  that  he  who  saw  and  has  knowledge 
of  that  which  he  saw,  remembers,  even  when  he  closes  his  eyes. 
The  fact  that  he  no  longer  sees  does  not  affect  his  knowledge. 
However,  inasmuch  as  we  have  just  said  that  seeing  is  know- 
ing, not-seeing  must  therefore  be  not-knowing.  The  inference 
is  that  a  man  may  have  attained  the  knowledge  of  something 
which  he  may  remember,  and  yet  not  know,  because  he  does 
not  see.  And  this  proposition  has  been  affirmed  by  us  to  be  an 
absurdity. 

Most  true. 

Thus,  then,  the  assertion  that  perception  and  knowledge  are 
one,  involves  a  manifest  impossibility.  The  two  must  yet  be 
distinguished,  for  we  must  not,  like  a  good-for-nothing  cock, 
without  having  won  victory,  walk  away  from  the  scene  and 
crow. 

No,  Socrates,  that  is  exactly  what  we  must  never  do. 

Protagoras  Defended  and  Refuted 

After  touching  on  the  point  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
defending  Protagoras,  he  will  close  with  us  in  disdain,  and  say, 
"The  worthy  Socrates  asked  a  little  boy  whether  the  same 
man  could  remember  and  not  know  the  same  thing.  The  boy 
said  'no,'  because  he  was  frightened,  and  could  not  see  what 
was  coming.  Then  Socrates  made  a  fool  of  me.  The  truth  is 
that  when  you  ask  questions  about  any  assertion  of  mine,  and 
the  person  asked  is  found  tripping,  if  he  has  answered  as  1 
should  have  answered,  then  I  am  refuted.  But  if  he  answers 
what  I  should  not  have  answered,  he  is  refuted,  and  not  I. 
Do  you  suppose  that  anyone  would  admit  the  memory  of  a 
feeling  to  be  the  same  as  the  feeling?  Certainly  not.  Or  that 
he  would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  same  man  may  know 
and  not  know  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time?  Or,  if  he  is 
afraid  of  making  this  admission.,  would  he  grant  that  one  who 
has  become  unlike  was  the  same  as  before  he  became  alike? 
Or  would  he  admit  that  a  man  is  one  at  all,  and  not  rather  many 
and  infinite  as  the  changes  which  take  place  in  him  ? 

"My  good  sir,"  he  will  say,  "come  to  the  argument  in  a 
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more  generous  spirit.  Either  show  that  our  sensations  are  not 
relative,  or,  if  you  do  admit  this,  then  prove  that  this  does  not 
amount  to  admitting  that  appearance  is  different  for  each 
individual. 

"As  to  your  talk  about  pigs  and  baboons,  you  are  yourself 
a  pig.  You  make  my  writings  the  sport  of  other  swine,  which 
is  not  right.  I  declare  that  the  truth  is  as  I  have  written,  and 
that  each  of  us  is  a  measure  of  existence  and  of  non-existence. 
Yet  one  man  may  be  a  thousand  times  better  than  another 
in  proportion  as  things  are  and  appear  different  to  him.  And 
I  am  far  from  saying  that  wisdom  and  the  wise  man  have  no 
existence.  I  say  rather  that  the  wise  man  is  he  who  makes 
the  evils  which  appear  and  are  to  a  man,  into  goods  which 
are  and  appear  to  him.  I  would  beg  you  to  take  the  meaning  of 
my  words  as  I  explain  them. 

"Remember,  I  say,  that  the  sick  man's  food  appears  to  be, 
and  is  bitter,  while  to  the  healthy  man,  it  is  the  opposite  of 
bitter.  I  cannot  conceive  that  one  of  these  men  can  be  or  ought 
to  be  made  wiser  than  the  other.  Nor  can  you  assert  that  the 
sick  man,  because  he  has  one  impression,  is  foolish,  and  the 
healthy  man,  because  he  has  another,  is  wise.  The  one  state 
is  simply  changed  into  the  other,  the  worse  into  the  better. 

"0,  my  dear  Socrates,  I  do  not  call  wise  men  tadpoles.  I 
say  that  they  are  the  physicians  of  mankind.  And  the  wise 
and  good  rhetoricians  make  the  good  instead  of  the  evil  to 
seem  just  to  states,  for  whatever  appears  to  be  just  and  fair 
to  a  state,  is  just  and  fair  to  it.  The  teacher  of  wisdom,  how- 
ever, causes  the  good  to  take  the  place  of  the  evil,  both  in 
appearance  and  in  reality.  The  Sophist  who  is  able  to  train 
his  pupils  in  this  spirit  is  a  wise  man,  and  deserves  to  be  well 
paid  by  them.  In  this  way,  one  man  is  wiser  than  another.  And 
yet,  no  one  thinks  falsely.  Whether  you  will  or  not,  you  must 
be  the  measure  of  all  things. 

"On  these  points  the  argument  stands  firm.  You,  Socrates, 
may,  if  you  please,  overthrow  it  by  an  opposite  argument,  or 
if  you  like  you  may  put  questions  to  me.  No  intelligent  person 
will  object  to  the  method  of  questioning.  I  must,  however,  beg 
you  to  put  fair  questions,  for  there  is  great  inconsistency  in 
saying  that  you  have  a  zeal  for  virtue,  and  then  always  be- 
having unfairly  in  argument.  The  unfairness  of  which  I  com- 
plain is  that  you  never  distinguish  between  mere  disputation 
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and  dialectic.  The  disputer  may  trip  up  his  opponent  as  often 
as  he  likes,  and  make  fun.  But  the  dialectician  will  be  in  earn- 
est, and  only  correct  his  adversary  when  necessary,  telling 
him  the  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen.  Then  your  adversary 
will  lay  the  blame  of  his  own  confusion  and  perplexity  on  him- 
self, and  not  on  you.  He  will  follow  and  love  you,  and  hate 
himself.  Then  and  then  only  will  he  escape  from  himself  into 
philosophy,  in  order  that  he  may  become  different  from  what 
he  was.  But  the  other  mode  of  arguing,  which  is  practiced  by 
the  many,  will  have  just  the  opposite  effect  upon  him.  Then, 
as  he  grows  older,  instead  of  turning  philosopher,  he  will  learn 
to  hate  philosophy/'  Such  is  the  very  slight  help  which  I 
am  able  to  offer  your  old  friend.  Had  he  been  living,  he  would 
have  helped  himself  in  a  far  grander  style. 

You  are  jesting,  Socrates.  Your  defense  of  him  has  indeed 
been  valorous. 

Well  then,  shall  we  overthrow  Protagoras,  if  we  can? 

I  consent.  Lead  me  whither  you  will.  I  know  you  are  like 
destiny,  for  no  man  can  escape  from  any  argument  which  yon 
weave  for  him. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  return  to  our  old  objection,  and  see 
if  we  were  right  in  blaming  Protagoras  on  the  ground  that  he 
assumed  all  to  be  equal  in  wisdom.  I  believe  we  are  uttering 
the  opinion  of  all  mankind,  when  we  say  that  every  man  thinks 
himself  wiser  than  other  men  in  some  things,  and  their  in- 
ferior in  others.  In  times  of  danger,  when  men  are  in  peril, 
do  they  not  look  up  to  their  commanders  as  gods,  and  expect 
salvation  from  them,  only  because  excelled  by  them  in  knowl- 
edge? The  world  is  full  of  men  in  their  several  employments, 
who  are  looking  for  teachers  and  rulers  of  themselves.  Again, 
there  are  many  who  think  that  they  are  able  to  teach  and  able 
to  rule.  All  this  would  seem  to  imply  that  ignorance  and  wis- 
dom exist  among  men,  at  least  in  their  own  opinion.  And  is  not 
wisdom  assumed  by  them  to  be  true  thought,  and  ignorance 
to  be  false  opinion? 

Exactly  so. 

How,  then,  would  Protagoras  have  us  treat  the  argument? 
Shall  we  say  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  always  true,  or  some- 
times true  and  sometimes  false?  In  either  case,  the  result  is 
the  same,  and  their  opinions  are  not  always  true,  but  some- 
times true  and  sometimes  false.  Tell  me,  do  you  suppose  that 
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any  friend  of  Protagoras,  or  you  yourself,  would  contend  that 
no  one  deems  another  ignorant  or  mistaken  in  his  opinion? 

The  notion  is  incredible,  Socrates. 

The  best  of  the  joke  is  that  Protagoras  must  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  others  who  believe  his  own  opinion 
to  be  false.  For  in  admitting  that  the  opinion  of  all  men  is  true, 
he  in  effect  admits  that  the  opinions  of  his  opponents  are  true. 
Thus,  he  allows  that  his  own  opinion  is  false.  The  opponents, 
however,  do  not  admit  that  they  speak  falsely,  whereas  Pro- 
tagoras, for  his  part,  must,  of  necessity,  agree  to  this  opinion 
of  his  opponents.  Therefore,  all  mankind,  including  Protago- 
ras, must  allow — when  he  concedes  that  his  adversary  has 
a  true  opinion — that  neither  a  dog  nor  any  ordinary  man  is 
the  measure  of  anything  which  he  has  not  learned.  Am  I 
right? 

I  think  that  we  are  running  my  old  friend  Protagoras  too 
hard* 

Knowledge  Is  True  Opinion 

I  do  not  know  that  we  are  going  beyond  the  truth.  However, 
Theaetetus,  I  must  try  further  my  art  of  midwifery  to  de- 
liver you  of  yet  another  concept  about  knowledge.  Take  an- 
other view  of  the  subject.  If  anyone  were  to  ask  you  with  what 
a  man  sees  black  and  white  colors  and  with  what  he  hears 
sounds,  you  would  say,  with  the  eyes  and  with  the  ears,  or 
rather,  through  the  eyes  and  through  the  ears. 

I  should  say,  'through/  rather  than  'with.' 

Yes,  my  boy!  No  one  can  suppose  that  we  are  Trojan  horses, 
in  whom  are  perched  several  unconnected  senses.  We  can- 
not presume  that  the  senses  do  not  meet  in  some  one  nature, 
of  which  they  are  the  instruments.  The  senses  must  use  an 
instrument  whether  you  term  it  soul  or  not.  It  is  with  the  aid 
of  this  instrument  that  our  senses  perceive  the  objects  of  sense. 

I  agree  with  you  in  that  opinion. 

The  organs  through  which  you  perceive  the  warm  and  liard 
and  the  light  and  sweet,  are  the  organs  of  the  body.  And  you 
cannot  admit  that  what  you  perceive  through  one  faculty  you 
can  also  perceive  through  another.  The  objects  of  hearing, 
for  example,  cannot  be  perceived  through  sight,  or  the  objects 
of  sight  through  hearing.  If  you  have  any  thought  about  both 
pf  them,  this  Common  perception  cannot  W$IQ  to  you  either 
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through  the  one  or  the  other  organ.  But  through  what  do  yon 
perceive  all  this  about  them?  Neither  through  hearing  nor  yet 
through  seeing  can  you  apprehend  that  which  they  have  in 
common.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  If  I  were  to  ask 
whether  sounds  and  colors  are  salty,  could  you  tell  me  what 
faculty  would  determine  that  ? 

Certainly  not  sight  or  hearing,  but  the  faculty  of  taste. 

Very  good,  Theatetus,  and  what  power  or  instrument  will 
determine  the  general  notions  which  are  common,  not  only 
to  the  senses,  but  to  all  things? 

You  are  speaking  of  being  and  not-being,  likeness  and 
unlikeness,  sameness  and  difference,  and  of  unity,  which  are 
applied  to  the  object  of  sense.  Do  you  mean  to  ask  through 
what  bodily  organ  the  soul  perceives  all  such  notions? 

You  follow  me  excellently.  That  is  precisely  what  I  am 
asking. 

Indeed,  Socrates,  I  cannot  answer.  My  only  notion  is  that 
they  have  no  separate  organ.  The  soul,  by  a  power  of  her  own, 
must  be  capable  of  contemplating  the  universals  in  all  things. 

You  are  a  beauty,  Theaetetus,  and  not  ugly,  as  Theodoras 
was  saying,  for  he  who  utters  the  beautiful  is  himself  beautiful 
and  good.  Besides  being  beautiful,  you  have  done  well  in  re- 
leasing me  from  a  very  long  discussion,  if  you  are  clear  that 
the  soul  views  some  things  by  herself  and  other  things  through 
the  bodily  organs.  That  is  my  own  opinion,  and  I  wanted  you 
to  agree  with  me.  And  to  which  class  would  you  refer  Being, 
or  Essence? — for  this,  of  all  notions,  is  the  most  universal. 

I  should  say,  to  that  class  which  the  soul  aspires  to  know  of 
herself. 

You  would,  no  doubt,  also  say  this  of  like  and  unlike,  of 
the  noble  and  base,  and  of  good  and  evil.  These  I  conceive  to 
be  notions  which  are  essentially  relative  and  yet,  the  soul  per- 
ceives them  by  comparing  them  in  herself.  The  simple  sensa- 
tions which  reach  the  soul  through  the  body  and  its  senses  are 
given  at  birth  to  men  and  animals  by  nature.  But  the  capacity 
to  reflect  on  these  and  on  their  relations  is  slowly,  if  ever, 
gained,  by  education  and  long  experience. 

Assuredly. 

And  can  a  man  attain  Truth  who  fails  in  attaining  knowledge 
and  Being? 

Impossible. 
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Nor  can  lie  who  misses  the  truth  of  anything,  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  thing.  Thus,  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  im- 
pressions of  sense,  hut  in  reasoning  about  them.  In  that  only, 
and  not  in  the  mere  impression,  can  Truth  and  Being  be  at- 
tained. And  would  you  call  the  two  processes  by  the  same 
name,  when  there  is  so  great  a  difference  between  them? 

That  would  be  ridiculous. 

We  now  see,  Theaetetus,  that  perception  has  no  part  in  the 
attainment  of  Truth  or  Being,  and,  therefore,  has  no  part  in 
science  or  knowledge. 

That  is  evident,  Socrates.  Knowledge  or  science  is  most 
clearly  proved  to  be  different  from  perception. 

The  original  aim  of  our  discussion,  however,  was  to  find  out 
what  knowledge  is,  not  what  it  is  not.  Yet,  we  have  made  some 
progress,  for  we  no  longer  seek  for  knowledge  in  perception, 
but  in  that  other  process,  in  which  the  mind  is  alone  and  en- 
gaged with  Being. 

That,  as  I  conceive,  is  called  thinking. 

You  conceive  truly.  Now,  my  friend,  please  begin  again  at 
this  point,  and  if  you  have  arrived  at  any  clearer  view,  say 
once  more  what  knowledge  is. 

I  cannot  say  that  knowledge  is  opinion  alone,  because  there 
may  be  a  false  opinion.  But  I  will  venture  to  assert  that 
knowledge  is  true  opinion.  Let  this  be  my  answer,  Socrates, 
and  if  this  is  hereafter  disproved,  I  will  try  to  find  another. 

That  is  the  way  you  ought  to  answer.  Theaetetus,  not  in  a 
hesitating  strain,  for  if  we  are  bold  we  shall  gain  one  of  two 
advantages.  Either  we  shall  find  that  which  we  seek,  or  we 
shall  be  less  likely  to  think  that  we  know  what  we  do  not  know. 
Surely  neither  of  these  is  a  mean  reward.  And  now,  what  are 
you  saying?  That  there  are  two  sorts  of  opinion,  one  true  and 
the  other  false?  And  do  you  define  knowledge  to  be  the  true  I 

Yes,  according  to  my  present  view. 

There  is  a  point  which  is  a  great  perplexity  to  me.  I  cannot 
make  out  the  nature  or  origin  of  the  mental  experience  o'f 
true  and  false  opinion.  See  whether  you  can  follow  me :  Socra- 
tes knows  Theodoras  and  Theatetus,  but  he  sees  neither  of 
them  nor  does  he  perceive  them  in  any  other  way.  He  cannot 
then  by  any  possibility  imagine  in  his  own  mind  that  Theaete- 
tus is  Theodoras.  Am  I  not  right? 

You  are  quite  right. 
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The  only  possibility  of  erroneous  opinion  arises  in  this 
manner.  Knowing  both  yon  and  Theodoras,  and  having  the 
true  impression  of  yon  both  in  my  mind — but  seeing  imperfect- 
ly and  at  a  distance— I  try  to  assign  the  right  impression^  or 
visual  memory  to  the  right  person.  If  I  succeed,  recognition 
will  take  place.  But  if  I  fail  and  transpose  images— putting 
the  foot  into  the  wrong  shoe — that  is  to  say,  assigning  the  im- 
age of  either  of  you  to  the  wrong  person,  then  false  opinion 
ensues. 

Yes,  Socrates,  you  have  described  the  nature  of  opinion 
with  exactness. 

We  have  now  satisfactorily  proved  that  beyond  a  doubt 
there  are  these  two  sorts  of  opinion.  Yet,  I  am  disheartened 
at  my  own  stupidity  and  tiresome  garrulity.  What  other  term 
will  describe  the  habit  of  a  man  who  is  always  arguing  on 
all  sides  of  a  question;  whose  dullness  cannot  be  convinced, 
and  who  will  not  leave  off? 

But  what  puts  you  out  of  heart? 

I  am  not  only  out  of  heart,  but  in  despair.  I  do  not  know 
what  to  answer  if  anyone  were  to  ask  me:  "0  Socrates,  have 
you  indeed  discovered  that  false  opinion  arises  neither  in 
the  comparison  of  the  perceptions  with  one  another,  nor  in  the 
thoughts,  but  in  the  union  of  thought  and  perception?' '  '  < Yes, ' ' 
I  shall  say,  with  the  complacence  of  one  who  thinks  that  he 
has  made  a  noble  discovery.  He  will  say,  "You  mean  to  assert 
that  the  men  whom  we  only  think  of  and  do  not  see,  cannot 
be  confused  as  to  their  identity?"  "That  I  believe  to  be  my 
meaning,'7 1  shall  reply.  "Well,  then/'  he  will  say,  "according 
to  that  argument,  the  number  eleven,  which  is  only  thought, 
can  never  be  mistaken  for  twelve,  which  is  only  thought. "  How 
would  you  answer  him? 

I  should  say  that  a  mistake  may  very  likely  arise  between 
the  eleven  or  twelve  which  are  seen  or  hajidled,  but  that  no 
similar  mistake  can  arise  between  the  eleven  and  twelve  which 
are  in  the  mind. 

But  do  you  think  that  no  one  ever  put  before  Ms  own  mind 
five  or  seven?  I  am  not  saying  five  or  seven  men  but  five  or 
seven  in  the  abstract,  where  false  opinion  is  held  to  be 
impossible.  Did  no  man  ever  ask  himself  how  many  are  five 
and  seven  when  added,  and  answer  that  they  are  eleven,  while 
another  thinks  that  they  are  twelve?  Or  would  all  agree  in 
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thinking  and  saying  that  they  are  twelve  f 

Certainly  not.  Many  would  think  that  they  are  eleven.  And 
where  higher  numbers  are  used,  the  chance  of  error  is  greater 
still. 

Exactly !  Therefore,  I  want  you  to  consider  if  this  does  not 
imply  that  the  twelve,  even  at  the  level  of  ideas,  may  be  con- 
fused for  eleven. 

Yes,  that  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Then  we  come  back  to  the  old  difficulty.  He  who  makes  such 
a  mistake  thinks  one  thing  which  he  knows,  to  be  another  thing 
which  he  knows.  This,  however,  we  maintained  to  be  impos- 
sible, and  thought  it  afforded  a  proof  of  the  non-existence  of 
false  opinion.  Therefore,  false  opinion  cannot  be  explained 
as  a  confusion  of  thought  and  sense.  In  that  case,  we  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  about  pure  conceptions  of  thought. 
Thus,  we  are  obliged  to  say,  either  that  false  opinion  does  not 
exist,  or  that  a  man  may  not  know  that  which  he  knows.  Which 
alternative  do  you  choose? 

There  is  no  possibility  of  choosing  either,  Socrates. 

And  yet  the  argument  will  scarcely  admit  both.  But,  as  we 
are  at  our  wits'  end,  suppose  that  we  do  a  shameless  things? 
Let  us  attempt  to  explain  the  verb  to  know. 

And  why  is  that  shameless  ? 

You  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  the  whole  of  our  discussion 
has  been  a  search  after  knowledge,  of  which  we  are  assumed 
not  to  know  the  nature.  Is  it  not  shameless  when  we  do  not 
know  what  knowledge  is,  to  be  explaining  the  verb  to  know? 
The  truth  is,  Theaetetus,  that  we  have  long  been  infected  with 
logical  impurity.  Many  times  have  we  repeated  the  words  "we 
know,"  and  "do  not  know,"  and  "we  have  or  have  not  science 
or  knowledge,"  as  if  we  could  understand  what  we  are  saying, 
while  remaining  ignorant  about  knowledge.  At  this  very  mo- 
ment, mark  how  we  are  using  the  words  "we  understand, ' '  and 
"while  remaining  ignorant,"  as  if  we  could  still  employ  them, 
although  we  are  deprived  of  knowledge  or  science. 

But  if  you  avoid  these  expressions,  Socrates,  how  will 
you  ever  argue  at  all? 

I  could  not.  But  the  case  would  be  different  if  I  were  a  true 
hero  of  dialectic.  0  that  such  a  one  were  present !  He  would 
have  told  us  to  avoid  the  use  of  these  terms.  Since  such  a 
person  is  not  present,  shall  I  venture  to  say  what  to  "know  is? 
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I  think  that  the  attempt  may  be  worth  making. 

By  all  means  venture,  and  no  one  shall  find  fault  with  yon 
for  using  the  forbidden  terms. 

The  word  to  know  is  commonly  explained  as  meaning  to 
have  knowledge ;  that  is,  to  possess  knowledge.  Perhaps  there 
may  be  no  difference  in  the  terms,  but  still  I  should  like  you 
to  hear  what  I  think.  I  should  distinguish  having  from  pos- 
sessing knowledge.  For  example,  you  may  suppose  a  man  to 
have  caught  wild  birds — doves  or  any  other  birds — and  to 
be  keeping  them  in  an  aviary  which  he  has.  Then  we  might  say 
in  one  sense  that  he  always  has  them  because  he  possesses 
them.  And  yet,  in  another  sense,  he  has  none  of  them,  but  he 
has  power  over  them,  since  he  has  them  in  an  enclosure.  He 
can  catch  any  one  of  them  whenever  he  likes,  and  then  let  the 
bird  go  again.  This  he  may  do  as  often  as  he  pleases. 

True  enough. 

We  may  further  pursue  the  image  of  the  doves  and  say  that 
the  chase  after  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  One  kind  is  prior 
to  possession,  and  for  the  sake  of  it.  The  other  is  for  the  sake 
of  taking  and  holding  in  the  hands  that  which  is  possessed 
already.  Thus,  when  a  man  has  learned  and  known  something, 
he  may  resume  and  get  hold  of  the  knowledge  which  he  already 
possesses,  but  does  not  have  at  hand  in  his  mind.  Consequently, 
when  the  various  numbers  and  forms  of  knowledge  are  flying 
about  in  his  aviary,  the  man,  wishing  to  capture  a  certain 
knowledge  out  of  the  general  store,  may  make  a  mistake  and 
take  the  wrong  one.  He  may,  when  he  thought  eleven  to  be 
twelve,  be  said  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  ring-dove  when  he 
really  wanted  the  pigeon.  Such  a  one,  we  would  say,  had  a 
false  opinion. 

A  rational  explanation,  and  I  accept  it. 

But  I  fear  that  a  greater  difficulty  is  looking  in  at  the  win- 
dow. Can  the  exchange  of  one  knowledge  for  another  ever 
become  false  opinion?  In  the  first  place,  how  can  a  man  who 
has  the  knowledge  of  anything  be  ignorant  of  that  which  he 
knows?  Again,  is  it  not  an  extreme  absurdity  that  he  should 
suppose  another  thing  to  be  this,  and  this  to  be  another  thing? 
Having  knowledge  present  with  him  in  his  mind,  can  he  still 
know  nothing  and  be  ignorant  of  it?  You  might  as  well  argue 
that  ignorance  may  make  a  man  know,  and  blindness  make 
him  see,  as  that  knowledge  can  make  him  ignorant. 
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Perhaps,  Socrates,  we  have  been  wrong  in  making  our  birds 
symbolize  only  forms  of  knowledge.  Perhaps  there  ought  to 
have  been  forms  of  ignorance  as  well,  flying  about  in  the  mind. 
Then  he  who  sought  to  take  one  of  them  might  sometimes 
have  caught  a  form  of  knowledge,  and  then  again,  a  form  of 
ignorance.  Thus,  concerning  the  same  thing,  he  would  have  a 
false  opinion  from  ignorance,  but  a  true  one  from  knowledge. 

I  cannot  help  praising  you,  Theaetetus.  Yet,  I  must  beg  you 
to  reconsider  your  words.  Let  us  grant  what  ^  you  say.  Then, 
according  to  you,  he  who  takes  ignorance  will  have  a  false 
opinion,  but  will  certainly  not  think  that  he  has  a  false  opinion. 
He  will  think  that  his  opinion  is  true,  and  he  will  fancy  that 
he  knows  and  has  knowledge  of  things  about  which  he  has 
actually  been  deceived. 

That  is  exactly  my  meaning. 

And  thus,  after  a  long  journey,  we  come  back  to  our  original 
difficulty.  The  adversary  who  is  versed  in  dialectic  will  laugh 
and  say:  "0  my  excellent  friends,  if  a  maa  knows  the  form  of 
ignorance  and  the  form  of  knowledge,  can  he  think  that  one 
of  them  which  he  knows  is  the  other  which  he  knows  ?  Or,  if 
he  knows  neither  of  them,  can  he  think  that  one  which  he  does 
not  know  is  another  which  he  does  not  know?  Or,  if  he  knows 
one  and  not  the  other,  can  he  think  the  one  which  he  knows  to 
be  the  one  which  he  does  not  know?  Or  will  he  believe  the  one 
which  he  does  not  know  to  be  the  one  which  he  knows?  Or  will 
you  tell  me  that  there  are  other  forms  of  knowledge  which 
distinguish  the  right  and  wrong  birds,  and  which  the  owner 
keeps  in  some  other  aviaries?  Thus,  in  a  perpetual  circle,  you 
wiD  be  compelled  to  go  round  and  round  aoad  make  no  prog- 
ress." What  are  we  to  say  in  reply? 

Indeed,  I  do  not  know  what  we  should  say. 

Are  not  those  reproaches  just,  which  are  made  by  the  ad- 
versary? Does  not  the  argument  truly  show  that  we  are  wrong 
in  seeking  for  false  opinion  until  we  first  know  what  knowledge 
is?  Must  not  that  be  first  sought  after,  and  afterwards  the 
nature  of  false  opinion? 

I  cannot  but  agree  with  you,  Socrates. 

It  Is  True  Opinion  With  Reason 

Then,  yet  a  third  time,  Theaetetus,  what  shall  we  say  that 
knowledge  is?  We  are  not  going  to  lose  heart  yet.  What 
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definition  will  be  most  consistent  with  our  former  views! 

I  remember  now,  Socrates,  what  I  heard  someone  say  and 
had  forgotten.  He  said  that  true  opinion  accompanied  by 
reason  is  knowledge.  He  believed  the  opinion  which  has  no 
reason  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  knowledge.  He  also  said  that 
things  of  which  there  is  no  rational  account  are  not  knowable, 
and  that  things  which  have  a  definition  or  rational  explanation 
are  knowable. 

Excellent !  But  then  how  did  he  distinguish  between  things 
which  are  and  are  not  knowable?  I  wish  that  you  would  repeat 
to  me  what  he  said.  Then  I  will  know  whether  or  not  you  and 
I  have  heard  the  same  tale. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  recall  it,  but  if  another  person 
would  tell  me,  I  think  that  I  could  follow  him. 

Let  me  give  you,  then,  a  dream  in  return  for  a  dream.  I 
thought  that  I,  too,  had  a  dream.  I  heard  in  my  dream  that  the 
primeval  elements  and  letters  out  of  which  you  and  I  and  all 
other  things  are  compounded,  have  no  reason  or  explanation. 
Of  them  not  even  existence  or  non-existence  can  be  predicated. 
You  cannot  say  that  they  are  or  are  not,  for  either  of  the 
terms  implies  existence,  which  cannot  be  added.  If  the  first 
elements  could  be  described,  and  had  a  definition  suitable  to 
them,  they  would  be  spoken  of  apart  from  all  else.  But  none  of 
these  primeval  elements  can  be  defined.  They  can  only  be  named. 
They  have  nothing  but  a  name.  But  the  things  which  are  com- 
pounded of  them,  as  they  are  complex,  are  expressed  by  a 
combination  of  names.  This  combining  of  names  is  the  very 
essence  of  any  proposition.  Thus,  the  elements  or  letters  them- 
selves are  only  objects  of  perception  and  cannot  be  defined 
or  known.  The  combinations  or  syllables  of  them,  however, 
are  known  and  expressed,  and  are  apprehended  by  true  opin- 
ion. When,  therefore,  anyone'  forms  the  true  opinion  of  any- 
thing without  definition,  you  may  say  that  his  mind  is  truly 
exercised,  but  has  no  knowledge.  He  who  cannot  give  and 
receive  a  definition  of  a  thing,  has  no  knowledge  of  that  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  adds  the  definition,  then,  he  is 
perfected  in  knowledge.  Was  that  the  form  in  which  the  dream 
appeared  to  you? 

Precisely,  Socrates. 

Thus,  we  may  maintain  that  true  opinion,  combined  with 
definition,  is  knowledge.  And  so,  Theaetetus,  today,  and  in  this 
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casual  manner,  we  have  found  a  truth  which  in  former  times 
many  wise  men  have  grown  old  without  finding. 
It  would  seem  so. 

75   Knowledge  Possible? 

But  I  fear  this  definition  of  knowledge  is  also  deficient.  On 
a  nearer  view,  I  find  myself  quite  disappointed  in  the  picture, 
which  at  a  distance  was  not  too  bad.  I  will  endeavor  to  explain. 
Suppose  I  have  true  opinion  of  you,  Theaetetus,  and  to  this 
I  add  a  definition  of  you — then  I  have  knowledge,  but  if  not, 
opinion  only.  Now  definition  is,  as  we  said,  the  interpretation 
of  difference.  But  when  I  had  only  opinion,  I  had  no  conception 
of  your  distinguishing  characteristics.  Tell  me,  then,  how  In 
that  case  could  I  ever  form  a  judgment  of  you?  How  would  1 
be  able  to  distinguish  Theaetetus  from  Theodoras,  or  from 
some  outer  barbarian?  Surely  I  can  have  no  conception  of 
Theaetetus  until  your  snub-nosedness  has  left  an  impression 
on  my  mind  different  from  the  snub-nosedness  of  all  others 
whom  I  have  ever  seen.  Likewise,  your  other  peculiarities 
have  a  distinctness,  so  that  when  I  meet  you  tomorrow  the 
right  opinion  will  be  recalled.  Now  that  we  see  how  right 
opinion  implies  the  perception  of  differences,  what  shall  we 
say  of  adding  reason  or  explanation  to  right  opinion?  If  the 
meaning  is  that  we  are  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  way  in 
which  something  differs  from  another  thing,  the  proposal 
is  ridiculous. 

How  so? 

Because  we  would  then  be  expected  to  attain  to  a  right 
opinion  of  the  differences  which  distinguish  one  thing  fcrom 
another  when  we  already  have  a  right  opinion  of  them.  So 
we  should  go  round  and  round  in  the  same  circles  and  might 
be  truly  described  as  the  blind  directing  the  blind.  For  to  add 
those  things  which  we  already  have,  in  order  that  we  may 
learn  what  we  already  think,  implies  a  depth  of  darkness. 

What  you  say  seems  to  be  true. 

But  if,  my  boy,  the  argument,  when  speaking  of  adding  the 
definition,  had  used  the  word  to  know,  and  not  merely  have  am, 
opinion  of  the  difference,  this  which  is  the  most  promising  of 
all  the  definitions  of  knowledge  would  have  come  to  a  pretty 
end.  For  to  know  is  surely  to  get  knowledge.  Then  when  the 
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question  is  asked,  what  is  knowledge? — this  fair  argument  will 
answer,  "right  opinion  with  knowledge;"  that  is,  knowledge 
of  difference.  This,  as  the  argument  maintains,  is  the  explana- 
tion or  definition  to  be  added. 

That  seems  to  be  true. 

But  how  utterly  foolish,  when  we  are  asking,  'what  is  knowl- 
edge?7 that  the  reply  should  only  be,  'right  opinion  accom- 
panied by  knowledge  of  difference  or,  for  that  matter,  of  any- 
thing else.'  And  so,  Theaetetus,  knowledge  is  neither  per- 
ception, which  is  to  say  sensation,  nor  true  opinion,  nor  yet 
definition  and  explanation  accompanying  true  opinion.  And 
are  you  still  in  labor  and  travail,  my  dear  friend,  or  have  yon 
brought  to  birth  all  that  you  have  to  say  about  knowledge  ? 

I  am  sure,  Socrates,  that  you  have  brought  a  good  deal 
more  out  of  me  than  ever  was  in  me. 

And  does  not  my  art  show  that  you  have  brought  forth 
wind,  and  that  the  offspring  of  your  brain  are  not  worth  bring- 
ing up? 

Very  true. 

But  if,  Theaetetus,  you  chance  to  conceive  again,  yon  will 
be  all  the  better  for  the  present  investigation.  If  not,  you  will 
be  more  sober  and  more  gentle  to  other  men,  and  will  be  too 
humble  to  fancy  that  you  know  what  you  do  not  know.  These 
are  the  limits  of  my  art.  I  can  go  no  further.  Nor  do  I  know 
aught  of  the  things  which  great  and  famous  men  know  or  have 
known  in  this  or  former  ages.  This  office  of  midwife,  I,  like 
my  mother,  have  received  from  God.  She  delivered  women, 
and  I  deliver  men  when  they  are  in  mental  labor.  Now  I  have 
to  go  to  the  porch  of  King  Archon,  where  I  am  to  meet  Meletus 
and  his  indictment.  Tomorrow  morning,  however,  I  shall  hope 
to  see  you  again  at  this  place. 


CHAPTEE  IS — AN  OLD  KEY  To  PHILOSOPHY 

Divisions: 

Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas 

Absolute  Ideas  Exclude  Opposites 

Do  Vile  Ideas  Exist? 

Participation  in  the  Whole  Idea 

Ideas  and  Infinite  Regress 

Man  Cannot  Know  Absolute  Ideas 

God  Is  Wisdom 


INTRODUCTION 

Plato  is  especially  desirous  that  man  recognize  his  own  re- 
lation to  Ideas,  and  their  relation,  in  turn,  to  human  affairs. 
The  theory  of  Ideas  is  an  important  aspect  of  Plato's  doc- 
trine, at  once  fascinating  and  profound.  He  constantly  main- 
tains a  distinction  between  the  visible  and  the  invisible  worlds. 
The  invisible  is  a  causative  and  intelligible  world  underlying 
all  phenomena  of  the  visible  and  material  world.  The  invisible 
world  contains  eternal  Ideas,  a  system  of  archetypal  forms  of 
which  this  world  is  an  imperfect  reflection. 

Implicit  within  this  doctrine  of  Ideas  as  invisible  causality 
is  the  concept  of  Supreme  Intelligence.  Life  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  this  intelligence,  or  mind.  This  notion,  of  Intelligence 
as  the  essence  of  Life  further  implies  that  supreme  Good  is 
the  motive  and  result  of  Ideas  when  perfectly  expressed.  Per- 
haps no  single  concept  has  influenced  man's  thinking  more 
than  this  doctrine  of  Ideas. 

This  theory  has  already  been  taken  up  in  the  chapter  "Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul."  Here,  it  was  attempted  to  prove  that 
absolute  Ideas  exist  and  were  known  by  man  in  another  sphere 
of  existence.  In  the  chapter  "The  Philosopher JKing  Rules/' 
Ideas  are  seen  to  terminate  in  the  concept  of  the  "Good."  The 
chapters  "Ignorance,  the  Source  of  Evil"  and  "Only  the 
Wise  Are  Brave"  present  the  conclusion  that  the  several 
virtues  are  included  in  the  single  Idea  of  wisdom.  The  theory 
again  appears  in  the  chapter  "Education  as  Eecollection, " 
and  again  it  is  revealed  that  man  once  knew  all  Ideas — that  in 
successive  lives  he  is  being  reawakened  to  consciousness  by 
the  process  of  recollection.  In  "Virtue^  a  Gift  of  Divine  In- 
sight" it  is  further  demonstrated  that  we  have  had  association 
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with  Ideas  in  a  former  state  of  existence.  The  chapter  "Psy- 
chology of  Character "  gives  an  account  of  that  other  world 
wherein  man  first  came  to  know  Ideas. 

The  present  chapter  considers  the  basic  nature  of  Ideas. 
They  are  general  principles  under  which  all  individual  things 
which  have  a  common  name  are  classified,  and  by  which  they  are 
sustained.  This  theory  leads  directly  into  dialectic ;  for  it  is 
rational  insight  that  directs  to  a  comprehension  of  Ideas  and 
hence,  to  Being  itself.  This  is  the  key  to  philosophy  which  re- 
veals the  fuller  meaning  of  life. 

Each  group  of  existing  things  has  but  one  underlying  Idea, 
which  is  its  cause  and  sustaining  principle.  There  are  many 
tables,  but  there  is  only  one  Idea  of  table.  No  artificer,  how- 
ever, made  the  Idea  of  table,  or  of  anything  else,  for  this  is 
God's  work.  There  are  actually  three  creators  of  any  object; 
God  or  Nature,  from  which  all  basic  Ideas  ensue ;  the  builder 
Who  makes  the  material  representations  of  Ideas;  and  the 
artist  who  copies  the  objects  of  the  builder.  The  objects 
created  by  these  three  classes  of  creators  must  conform  to 
the  nature  of  their  creators.  They  will  be  neither  less  nor  more 
than  the  power  by  which  they  were  created. 

Therefore,  God  alone  is  the  real  creator,  and  the  other 
creators  are  but  imitators.  And  either  from  choice,  or  perhaps 
from  necessity,  God  made  but  one  Idea  for  each  class  of  things. 
He  knew  that  if  His  Ideas  were  multiple,  no  one  of  them  would 
then  be  ultimate.  The  doctrine  portrays  that  there  is  a  Truth, 
unattainable  by  the  senses,  which  cannot  even  be  grasped  by 
the  ideas  of  the  human  mind,  except  when  freed  from  the 
limitations  of  sensate  experience. 

All  but  the  first  division  of  the  chapter  embodies  Plato's 
unique  criticism  of  his  own  doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  then  offers 
refutations  of  this  criticism.  Socrates,  spokesman  for  Plato, 
is  portrayed  discussing  the  theory  of  Ideas  with  Parmenides 
and  Zeno,  two  older  men  of  great  philosophic  insight. 

Zeno  has  been  presenting  his  views  on  Ideas.  When  he 
finishes,  Socrates  clarifies  his  own  opinion.  Things  may  very 
well  partake  of  the  Ideas  of  Like  and  Unlike  in  the  concrete, 
although  the  Ideas  Like  and  Unlike  in  the  abstract  are  ir- 
reconcilable. In  the  same  way,  physical  things  may  partake 
of  the  one  and  many,  but  it  would  be  amazing  if  the  absolute 
Idea  of  One  were  Many,  or  the  absolute  Idea  of  Many  were 
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One.  A  man  may  partake  of  one  and  many,  for  in  having  many 
members  lie  partakes  of  the  many,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  but  one  man.  In  this  "way,  he  partakes  of  the  one  and 
of  the  many.  With  Ideas  themselves,  however,  there  is  not 
this  interlinking,  since  they  are  capable  neither  of  admixture 
nor  of  separation. 

Zeno  and  Parmenides  are  surprised  at  the  courageous  in- 
tellect of  the  youthful  Socrates.  Parmenides  now  criticizes  the 
theory  of  Ideas,  so  nobly  defended  by  Socrates.  Parmenides 
would  know  if  the  abstract  Ideas  of  Likeness,  Unity,  Beauty, 
and  the  rest,  exist  apart  from  the  individuals  who  partake  of 
them.  Socrates  replies  that  they  do,  for  there  is  nothing  with- 
out its  Idea,  although  he  doubts  if  there  are  Ideas  of  things 
foul  and  base.  Parmenides  then  assures  Socrates  that  when  he 
is  older,  philosophy  will  have  a  firmer  grasp  on  him,  so  that 
he  will  not  despise  even  the  meanest  things. 

Parmenides  next  establishes  that  things  become  like  by 
partaking  of  the  Idea  of  Likeness,  great  by  partaking  of 
Greatness,  just  and  beautiful  by  partaking  of  Justice  and 
Beauty.  He  then  asks  whether  individuals  partake  of  the 
whole  of  the  Idea,  or  of  a  part  only.  In  other  words,  is  the 
whole  Idea  one,  and  yet  also  in  each  one  of  the  many?  Socrates 
answers  "Why  not,  Parmenides?"  " Because  in  that  case," 
replies  Parmenides,  "the  whole,  which  is  one,  will  become 
many. 9  9 

Parmenides  presumes  that  the  conception  of  Ideas  arises 
as  follows.  Men  observe  great  objects  pervaded  by  a  common 
form  or  Idea  of  greatness,  and  this  Idea  they  abstract  from 
the  objects  which  participate  in  it.  Thus  they  embrace  in  one 
view  the  Idea  of  Greatness  thus  gained,  and  the  individual 
objects  which  it  pervades.  But  does  not  this  necessitate  a  fur- 
ther Idea  of  Greatness  which  will  make  the  Idea  of  Greatness 
great?  And  will  not  this  go  on  indefinitely?  Socrates  implies 
that  Ideas  are  intellectual  forms  and  final  in  themselves. 
Hence,  the  Idea  of  Greatness- needs  nothing  further  to  com- 
plete its  Greatness. 

Parmenides  points  out  that  this  cannot  be,  since  thoughts 
must  be  thoughts  of  something.  Socrates  is  closer  to  the  truth 
than  he  realizes,  but  being  young,  he  accepts  Parmenides7 
criticisms.  However,  he  suggests  further  that  Ideas  are  fixed 
patterns  in  Nature  and  that  things  resemble  them  by  partici- 
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pating  in  them,  as  manifestations  of  them.  But  Parmenides 
maintains  that  Ideas  cannot  be  patterns  fixed  in  Nature  of 
which  other  things  partake,  for  this  would  lead  to  an  infinite 
regress. 

There  are  even  greater  difficulties.  Ideas  cannot  be  within 
the  range  of  human  knowledge,  for  if  they  are  absolute,  they 
cannot  be  concerned  with  individuals.  Therefore,  any  relation 
between  Ideas  must  be  a  relation  between  themselves  only. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  objects  which  are  named  after  them 
can  be  related  only  to  one  another.  They  could  not  possibly 
have  anything  to  do  with  absolute  Ideas,  because  particular 
knowledge  corresponds  to  absolute  Truth.  Ideas  themselves, 
then,  are  not  within  our  ken.  Hence,  the  Ideas  of  Truth, 
Beauty,  Goodness,  and  Being,  in  their  own  nature,  are 
unknown  to  man.  Worst  of  all,  when  we  admit  God  to  have 
the  absolute  Idea  of  Knowledge,  which  is  most  exact,  he  can 
have  no  knowledge  of  human  things. 

In  this  manner,  Plato  criticizes  his  own  theory  of  Ideas, 
He  plainly  hints,  however,  that  he  is  still  convinced  of  their 
reality,  when  he  causes  Socrates  to  exclaim,  "Yet,  surely  .  .  . 
to  deprive  God  of  the  knowledge  of  humanity  is  monstrous!" 
and  Parmenides  to  answer  that  if  these  difficulties  cause  men 
to  give  up  universal  Ideas,  "then,  What  is  to  become  of 
philosophy?"  Thought  and  reason  would  no  longer  be  possible. 
Parmenides  now  significantly  admonishes  young  Socrates 
always  to  consider  every  phase  of  a  discussion,  both  positive 
and  negative.  "Then  you  will  be  perfectly  trained  and  can  see 
the  real  Truth."  The  theory  of  Ideas  is  the  chain  linking  all 
Platonic  philosophy,  binding  it  into  an  unfolding  system  which 
relates  man's  life  with  universal  forces.  Any  separation  from 
such  forces  could  only  produce  meaningless  separables. 

Although  this  chapter  concludes  with  the  above  discussion, 
the  original  dialogue  proceeds  to  a  lengthy  demonstration 
by  Parmenides  of  the  nature  and  function  of  dialectic.  He 
affords  a  dialectical  display  of  that  discipline  which  he  has 
recommended  to  Socrates,  as  he  considers  all  consequences, 
both  positive  and  negative,  which  follow  from  the  postulate 
— One  Is.  Eight  hypotheses  in  all  are  analyzed: 

If  one  is  one — it  is  nothing 

If  one  has  being— it  is  all  things 
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If  one  has  being — all  other  things  are 
If  one  is  one — all  other  things  are  not 

If  one  is  not  one — it  is  all  things 
If  one  has  not  being— it  is  nothing 

If  one  is  not  one — other  things  are  all 

If  one  is  not  being — other  things  are  not 

The  concluding  statement  which  applies  to  all  eight  assump- 
tions is,  "whether  one  is  or  is  not,  one  and  the  others  in  rela- 
tion to  themselves  and  one  another,  all  of  them,  in  every  way, 
are  and  are  not,  and  appear  to  be  and  appear  not  to  be."  These 
conclusions  and  their  implications  cannot,  of  course,  all  be 
true  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  hypothesis.  They  are 
deducible  from  the  various  hypotheses  of  the  postulate — 
One  Is. 

The  above  demonstration  of  dialectic  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  Platonic  concepts.  Those  who  desire  to  pursue  it 
further,  should  consider  the  dialogue  Parmenides  in  its 
entirety. 


CHAPTEB  IS 
OLD  KEY  To  PHILOSOPHY 


Plato's  Theory  of  Ideas 

I  will  introduce  you  to  the  nature  and  meaning  of  Ideas. 
Now  follow  closely.  Whenever  a  number  of  individual  objects 
have  a  common  name,  we  assume  them  to  have  also  a  corre- 
sponding Idea,  or  form.  Let  us  take  beds,  for  instance.  There 
are  many  in  the  world,  but  there  is  only  one  Idea  of  them. 
The  maker  of  the  bed  constructs  it  in  accordance  with  the 
Idea.  That  is  our  way  of  speaking  in  this  and  similar  instances. 
But  no  artificer  makes  the  Idea ;  he  could  not  do  this ! 

There  is  another  artist  who  is  the  maker  of  all  the  works  of 
all  other  workmen.  This  is  he  who  has  the  power  to  make  not 
only  vessels  of  every  kind,  but  plants  and  animals,  earth, 
heaven,  the  gods,  himself  and  all  other  things.  This  artificer 
we  call  God. 

There  is  a  way  in  which  you  could  make  all  of  these  objects 
yourself.  It  might  be  accomplished  by  turning  a  mirror  round 
and  round.  Then  in  the  mirror  you  could  make  the  sun,  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  yourself,  other  animals  and  plants,  and 
all  the  creations  of  art  as  well  as  of  Nature.  But  all  of  this 
would  be  an  appearance  only.  The  painter  also,  is  just  a  creator 
of  this  sort — a  creator  of  appearance.  Yet  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  painter  does  create. 

What  of  the  maker  of  the  bed?  Did  we  not  say  that  he  does 
not  make  the  Idea  which,  according  to  our  view,  is  the  essence 
of  the  bed,  but  only  a  particular  bed?  And  if  he  does  not  make 
that  which  exists,  he  cannot  make  true  existence.  If  anyone 
were  to  say  that  the  work  of  the  maker  of  a  bed,  or  the  work 
of  any  other  workman,  has  real  existence,  he  could  hardly 
be  supposed  to  be  speaking  the  truth. 

Well,  then,  here  are  three  beds :  one  existing  in  Nature,  as 
God's  Idea,  for  no  one  else  can  be  the  original  maker;  another 
is  the  work  of  a  carpenter;  and  the  third  is  the  work  of  the 
painter,  or  imitator. 

God,  whether  from  choice  or  from  necessity,  made  one  Idea 
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of  bed  in  Nature.  Two  or  more  such  ideal  beds  never  have 
been,  nor  ever  will  be  made.  Even  if  he  had  made  two,  a  third 
would  have  appeared  behind  them  which  both  of  them  would 
have  for  their  Idea.  This  would  then  have  been  the  ideal  bed. 
God  knew  this,  and  desired  to  be  the  real  maker  of  a  real  bed, 
not  a  particular  maker  of  a  particular  bed.  Therefore,  He 
created  a  bed  which  by  nature  is  one  only.  By  this  natural 
process  of  creation,  He  is  the  Author  of  this  and  of  all  other 
things.  But  painters,  tragic  poets,  and  the  like,  are  imitators, 
and  like  all  other  imitators,  are  thrice  removed  from  the  king 
and  from  the  Truth. 

Absolute  Ideas  Exclude  Opposites 

Now,  Antiphon,  I  will  tell  you  of  an  important  conversation 
bearing  on  this  subject. 

While  Socrates  was  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  with  others 
came  to  see  Parmenides  and  Zeno,  during  their  visit  to  Athens. 
They  wanted  to  hear  some  writings  of  Zeno,  which  he  had 
brought  to  Athens.  These  Zeno  himself  read,  and  when  the 
reading  was  completed,  Socrates  said : 

"What  is  your  meaning,  Zeno?  Do  you  maintain  that  if 
Being  is  many,  it  must  be  both  like  and  unlike,  and  that  this 
is  impossible,  since  the  like  can  neither  be  unlike,  nor  the 
unlike,  like?  Is  that  your  position?" 

"  Just  so,"  said  Zeno. 

"  If  the  unlike  cannot  be  like,  or  the  like,  unlike,  then  accord- 
ing to  you,  the  many  could  not  be,  because  their  being  would 
involve  an  impossibility.  Is  not  the  design  of  your  argument 
to  disprove  the  being  of  the  many?" 

"Yes,"  said  Zeno,  "you  have  correctly  understood  my 
general  purpose." 

"I  see,  Parmenides,"  said  Socrates,  "that  Zeno,  in  his 
writings,  is  your  second  self.  He  puts  what  you  say  in  another 
way,  and  would  feign  deceive  us  into  believing  that  he  is  tell- 
ing us  something  new.  You,  in  your  poems,  say  that  All  is  One, 
and  of  this  adduce  excellent  proofs.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
there  is  no  many,  and  on  behalf  of  this  offers  overwhelming 
evidence.  To  deceive  the  world  as  you  have  done  by  saying  the 
same  thing  in  different  ways— one  of  you  affirming  the  One, 
and  the  other  denying  the  many— is  a  strain  of  art  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  us." 
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"Yes,  Socrates, "  said  Zeno.  "But  although  you  are  as 
keen  as  a  Spartan  hound  in  pursuing  the  track,  you  do  not 
quite  apprehend  my  true  motive.  These  writings  of  mine  were 
meant  to  protect  the  arguments  of  Parmenides  against  those 
who  scoff  at  him.  They  are  addressed  to  the  partisans  of  the 
many.  I  would  return  their  attack  upon  Parmenides  with 
interest  by  retorting  that  their  hypothesis  of  Being  as  many, 
appears  still  more  ridiculous  than  the  hypothesis  of  Being 
as  One." 

"I  understand/'  said  Socrates,  "and  quite  accept  your 
account.  But  tell  me,  Zeno,  do  you  not  further  think  that  there 
is  an  Idea  of  likeness  in  itself,  and  another  Idea  of  unlikeness, 
which  is  the  opposite  of  likeness,  and  that  in  these  two,  you 
and  I  and  all  other  things  to  which  we  apply  the  term  many, 
participate?  And  that  the  things  which  participate  in  likeness 
are  in  that  degree  and  manner  like?  And  insofar  as  they 
participate  in  unlikeness,  they  become  in  that  degree  unlike? 
Or  both  like  and  unlike  in  the  degree  in  which  they  participate 
in  both?  And  that  all  things  may  partake  of  both  opposites, 
and  be  both  like  and  unlike  by  reason  of  this  participation? 
So  far  there  is  nothing  wonderful.  If,  however,  a  person  could 
prove  the  absolute  like  to  become  unlike,  or  the  absolute  unlike 
to  become  like,  that,  in  my  opinion,  would  indeed  be  a  wonder. 
But  what  is  there  extraordinary,  Zeno,  in  showing  that  the 
things  which  but  partake  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  experience 
both?  Nor,  again,  if  a  person  were  to  show  that  all  is  one  by 
partaking  of  One,  and  at  the  same  time  many  by  partaking 
of  many.  That  would  not  be  very  wonderful.  But  if  he  were 
to  show  me  that  the  absolute  One  was  many,  or  the  absolute 
many  was  One,  then  I  should  be  truly  amazed. 

"And  so  of  other  things.  I  should  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
the  absolute  natures  or  Ideas  themselves  had  these  opposite 
qualities,  but  not  if  a  person  wanted  to  prove  of  me  that  I  was 
many  and  also  one.  "When  he  wanted  to  show  that  I  am  many, 
he  would  say  that  I  have  a  right  and  a  left  side,  a  front  and  a 
back,  and  an  upper  and  a  lower  half.  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
partake  of  such  multitude.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  wanted 
to  prove  that  I  am  one,  he  would  say  that  we  who  are  here 
assembled  are  seven,  and  that  I  am  one  and  partake  of  the 
One.  In  saying  both,  he  speaks  truly.  So  again,  if  a  person 
shows  that  such  things  as  wood,  stones,  and  the  like,  being 
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many  are  also  one,  we  admit  that  he  shows  the  coexistence 
of  the  One  and  many.  Nevertheless,  he  does  not  show  that  the 
many  are  one  or  the  One,  many.  He  is  uttering  not  a  paradox 
but  a  truism.  If,  however,  as  I  just  now  suggested,  taking  the 
simple  notions  of  like,  unlike,  one,  many,  rest,  motion,  and 
similar  ideas,  we  could  show  that  these  in  their  abstract  form 
admit  of  admixture  and  separation  in  themselves,  I  should 
be  very  much  astonished.  This  part  of  the  argument  appears 
to  be  treated  by  you  in  a  very  spirited  manner.  Nevertheless, 
as  I  was  saying,  I  should  be  far  more  amazed  if  anyone  found 
in  the  Ideas  themselves,  which  are  apprehended  by  reason, 
the  same  puzzle  which  you  have  shown  to  exist  in  visible 
objects."  DQ  Vile  Ideas  Existf 

While  Socrates  was  speaking,  it  appeared  that  Parmenides 
and  Zeno  were  not  altogether  pleased  at  the  successive  steps 
of  the  argument.  Yet,  they  gave  the  closest  attention 
and  often  looked  at  one  another,  smiling  as  if  in  admiration 
of  him.  When  he  had  finished,  Parmenides  expressed  their 
feelings  in  the  following  words : 

"Socrates,  I  admire  the  bent  of  your  mind  toward 
philosophy.  But  tell  me  now,  was  this  your  own  distinction 
between  Ideas  in  themselves  and  the  things  which  partake  of 
them?  And  do  you  think  that  there  is  an  Idea  of  likeness 
apart  from  the  likeness  which  we  express,  and  of  the  One  and 
many,  and  of  the  other  notions  of  which  Zeno  has  been 
speaking?'5 

"I  think  that  there  are  such  Ideas, M  said  Socrates. 

Parmenides  proceeded:  " Would  you  also  make  ultimate 
Ideas  of  the  Just,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good,  and  of  all  that 
class  !" 

"Yes,  I  would. " 

"And  would  you  make  an  Idea  of  man  apart  from  us  and 
from  all  other  human  creatures,  or  of  fire  and  water!" 

"Of  man — yes!  But  I  am  often  undecided  as  to  whether 
I  ought  to  include  the  other  things  you  mention." 

"Would  you  feel  equally  undecided  about  things  of  which 
the  mention  may  provoke  a  smile  1 1  mean  such  things  as  hair, 
mud,  dirt,  or  anything  else  that  is  foul  and  base?  Would  you 
suppose,  or  not,  that  each  of  these  has  an  Idea  distinct  from, 
the  actual  objects  with  which  we  come  in  contact !" 
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"Certainly  not/'  said  Socrates.  " Visible  things  like  these 
are  such  as  they  appear  to  us  and  I  am  afraid  that  there 
would  be  an  absurdity  in  assuming  any  Idea  of  them.  Some- 
times, however,  I  get  disturbed  and  begin  to  think  that  there 
is  nothing  without  an  Idea.  Then  again,  when  I  have  taken  up 
this  position,  I  run  away,  because  I  am  afraid  that  I  may  fall 
into  a  bottomless  pit  of  nonsense,  and  perish.  So  I  return  to 
the  ideas  of  which  I  was  just  now  speaking,  and  occupy  myself 
with  them. ' ' 

Participation  in  the  Whole  Idea 

"Yes,  Socrates, "  said  Parmenides,  "that  is  because  you 
are  still  young.  The  time  will  come,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
when  philosophy  will  have  a  firmer  grasp  of  you,  and  then  you 
will  not  despise  even  the  meanest  things.  At  your  age,  you 
are  too  much  disposed  to  regard  the  opinions  of  men.  But  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  mean  that  there  are  certain 
Ideas  of  which  all  other  things  partake,  and  from  which  they 
secure  their  names.  For  example,  do  similars  become  similar 
because  they  partake  of  similarity  j  and  great  things  become 
great  because  they  partake  of  Greatness ;  and  just  and  beauti- 
ful things  become  just  and  beautiful,  because  they  partake  of 
Justice  and  Beauty?" 

"Yes,  that  is  my  meaning/' 

1  i  Then  each  individual  partakes  either  of  the  whole  of  the 
Idea  or  else  of  a  part?  Is  any  third  manner  of  participation 
possible?  Do  you  think  that  the  whole  Idea  is  one,  and  yet, 
being  one,  is  in  each  of  the  many?" 

"Why  not,  Parmenides?" 

"Because  one  and  the  same  whole,  when  existing  in  many 
separate  individuals,  will  then  be  in  a  state  of  separation 
from  itself." 

"No,"  said  Socrates,  "for  the  Idea  may  be  compared  to  the 
day,  which  is  one  and  the  same  in  many  places  at  once,  and 
yet  continuous  with  itself.  In  this  way  each  Idea  may  be  one 
and  the  same  in  all,  while  retaining  its  oneness." 

"You  mean  to  say  that  if  I  were  to  spread  out  a  sail  and 
cover  a  number  of  men,  there  would  be  one  whole  in  or  on 
many?  That  is  your  meaning?  And  would  you  say  that  the 
whole  sail  is  over  each  man,  or  a  part  only?" 
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"A  part  only." 

"Then,  the  Ideas  themselves  will  be  divisible,  and  the 
individuals  will  have  a  part  of  them  only,  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  Idea.55 

"That  seems  to  follow." 

"But  you  would  not  like  to  say  that  the  one  idea  is  really 
divisible  and  yet  remains  one?" 

"Certainly  not" 

"Then  in  what  way,  Socrates,  will  all  things  participate  in 
the  Ideas,  if  they  are  unable  to  participate  in  them  either  as 
parts  or  wholes?" 

"Indeed,  you  have  asked  a  question  which  is  not  easily 
answered." 

Ideas  and  Infinite  Regress 

"Well,"  said  Parmenides,  "I  imagine  that  the  way  in  which 
you  are  led  to  assume  one  Idea  of  each  kind  is  as  follows. 
You  see  a  number  of  great  objects,  and  when  you  look  at 
them  together,  there  seems  to  be  one  and  the  same  idea  in  them 
all.  Hence,  you  conceive  of  Greatness  as  one.  But  if  you  go  on 
and  allow  your  mind  to  embrace  in  one  view  both  the  Idea 
of  Greatness  and  of  great  things  which  are  not  the  idea,  will 
not  another  greatness  arise,  which  must  be  the  source  of 
these?" 

"That  is  true,"  he  replied. 

"Then  another  Idea  or  concept  of  greatness  comes  into  view 
over  and  above  Absolute  Greatness  and  the  individuals  which 
partake  of  it.  Then  another,  over  and  above  all  these,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  will  all  be  great.  Thus,  each  Idea  instead 
of  being  One,  will  be  infinitely  reproduced." 

"But  may  not  the  Ideas,"  said  Socrates,  "be  thoughts 
only  and  have  no  proper  existence  except  in  our  minds?  In 
that  case  each  Idea  may  be  one,  and  not  experience  this 
infinite  reproduction." 

"There  can  be  no  individual  thoughts  which  are  thoughts  of 
nothing.  Thought  must  be  of  something  that  is.  And  it  must  be 
of  a  single  something,  which  the  thought  recognizes  as  attach- 
ing to  all,  being  a  single  form  or  nature.  Now  will  not  the 
something  so  apprehended  which  is  always  the  same  in  all, 
be  an  Idea?" 
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"From  that  there  is  no  escape/' 

"Then,"  said  Parmenides,  "if  yon  say  that  everything 
else  participates  in  the  Ideas,  must  you  not  say  either  that 
everything  is  made  up  of  thoughts  and  that  all  things  think? 
Or  that  they  are  thoughts  having  no  thought?" 

"But,  Parmenides,  that  is  no  more  rational  than  the  other 
explanation.  The  more  probable  view  is  that  the  Ideas  are, 
as  it  were,  patterns  fixed  in  Nature  and  that  other  things  are 
like  them,  or  resemblances  of  them.  What  is  meant  by  the 
participation  of  other  things  in  the  Ideas  is  really  assimila- 
tion to  them." 

"But,"  said  Parmenides,  "if  the  individual  is  like  the  Idea, 
must^not  the  Idea  also  be  like  the  individual,  insofar  as  the 
individual  is  a  resemblance  of  the  Idea?  How  can  that  which 
is  like  be  conceived  of  as  other  than  that  which  it  is  like  ?  Also, 
when  two  things  are  alike,  will  they  not  partake  of  the  same 
Idea?  And  will  not  that  of  which  the  two  partake,  and  which 
makes  them  alike,  be  the  Idea  itself?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Socrates. 

"And  yet  the  Idea  cannot  be  like  the  individual,  or  the 
individual  like  the  Idea.  For  if  they  are  alike,  some  further 
Idea  of  likeness  must  always  be  coining  to  light,  and  if  that 
be  like  anything  else,  another  and  another.  Will  not  new  Ideas 
always  be  arising,  if  the  Idea  resembles  that  which  partakes 
of  it?" 

"Quite  true." 

Man  Cannot  Know  Absolute  Ideas 

"The  theory,  then,  that  things  participate  in  the  Ideas  by 
resemblance,  has  to  be  given  up,  and  some  other  mode  of 
participation  devised.  You  see,  Socrates,  how  great  is  the 
difficulty  of  affirming  Ideas  to  be  absolute.  Further,  let  me 
say  that  as  yet  you  understand  only  a  small  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty involved  if  you  make  the  Idea  a  single  entity  apart  from 
things.  There  are  many  difficulties,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is 
this.  If  an  opponent  argues  that  these  Ideas,  being  such  as  we 
affirm  them  to  be,  are  by  their  nature  unknown,  no  one  can 
prove  to  him  that  he  is  wrong,  that  is,  not  unless  he  who  is 
disputing  their  existence  is  a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and  is 
willing  to  follow  a  laborious  demonstration.  Otherwise,  he 
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will  remain  unconvinced  and  still  insist  that  ideas  cannot 
be  known. " 

"How  is  that,  Parmenides?"  said  Socrates. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  you,  or  anyone  who  main- 
tains the  existence  of  absolute  Ideas  and  essences,  will  admit 
that  they  cannot  exist  in  us,  for  then  they  would  no  longer 
be  absolute.  Therefore  any  relation  of  the  absolute  Ideas  is  a 
relation  among  themselves  only.  The  relation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  resemblances  which  are  in  our  sphere  and  from 
which  we  receive  this  or  that  name  when  participating  in 
them.  And  the  objects  which  are  within  our  sphere  must  like- 
wise be  only  relative  to  one  another  and  not  to  the  Ideas  which 
have  the  same  names  with  them." 

"I  quite  see  your  meaning." 

"Knowledge,  I  mean  absolute  Knowledge,  will  answer  to 
absolute  Truth.  But  the  knowledge  which  we  have,  will  answer 
to  the  truth  which  we  have.  The  Ideas  themselves,  as  you  admit, 
we  have  not  and  cannot  have.  And  because  the  absolute  Ideas 
or  natures  are  known  only  by  the  absolute  Idea  of  knowledge, 
we  do  not  have  the  Idea  of  knowledge  ? ' ' 

"No,"  said  Socrates. 

1 1  Then  none  of  the  Ideas  are  known  to  us,  because  we  have 
no  share  in  absolute  Knowledge.  The  meaning  of  absolute 
Beauty  in  itself,  and  the  meaning  of  absolute  Good  in  itself, 
and  all  other  Ideas  which  we  suppose  to  be  absolute,  are 
unknown  to  us." 

"That  appears  to  be  true." 

"I  think,"  continued  Parmenides,  "that  there  is  a  stranger 
consequence  still.  You  would  say  that  absolute  Knowledge, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing,  must  be  a  far  more  exact  knowledge 
than  our  knowledge ;  and  the  same  of  Beauty  and  of  all  other 
things?  Now,  surely,  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  participation 
in  absolute  Knowledge,  no  one  is  more  likely  than  God  to  have 
this  most  exact  Knowledge.  But  God,  having  absolute  Knowl- 
edge, will  not  have  a  knowledge  of  human  things  because  we 
have  admitted  that  the  Ideas  are  not  relative  to  human  things, 
nor  human  things  to  them.  The  relations  of  either  are 
restricted  to  their  respective  spheres." 

"Yes,  that  has  been  admitted." 

"And  if  God  has  this  perfect  authority  and  perfect  knowl- 
edge, his  authority  cannot  rule  us.  Nor  can  his  knowledge 
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know  us  or  any  human  thing.  Just  as  our  authority  does  not 
extend  to  the  gods,  or  our  knowledge  know  anything  which 
is  divine,  so  by  parity  of  reason  they,  being  gods,  are  not  our 
masters.  Nor  can  they  know  the  things  of  men/' 

God  Is  Wisdom 

"Yet,  surely/7  said  Socrates,  "to  deprive  God  of  the 
knowledge  of  humanity  is  monstrous!" 

"These,  Socrates/'  said  Parmenides,  "are  only  a  few  of 
the  difficulties  which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  hypothesis  that 
there  are  Ideas  of  things  and  that  each  Idea  is  an  absolute 
and  determinate  unity.  They  will  lead  him  who  is  told  of  them 
to  doubt  the  very  existence  of  Ideas.  He  will  say  that  even  if 
they  do  exist,  they  must  of  necessity  be  unknown  to  man.  And  a 
man  must  be  a  man  of  very  considerable  ability  before  he  can 
learn  that  everything  has  a  class  and  an  absolute  essence. 
Still  more  remarkable  will  he  be  who  discovers  all  these  things 
for  himself  and  can  teach  another  to  understand  them.  And 
yet,  if  a  man,  fixing  his  powers  of  observation  on  these  and  the 
like  difficulties,  refuses  to  allow  that  there  are  Ideas  of  things 
and  that  every  individual  thing  has  its  particular  determinate 
Idea  which  is  always  one  and  the  same,  he  will  have  nothing  on 
which  his  mind  can  rest.  He  will  utterly  destroy  the  power  of 
reasoning,  as  you  seem  to  me  to  have  particularly  noted. 
Then,  what  is  to  become  of  philosophy?  Whither  shall  we  turn, 
if  the  Ideas  are  unknown  1" 

"I  certainly  do  not  see  my  way  at  present,"  replied 
Socrates. 

"Yes/3  said  Parmenides, "  and  I  think  that  this  arises  out  of 
your  attempting  to  define  the  Beautiful,  the  Just,  the  G-ood, 
and  Ideas  generally,  without  sufficient  previous  training.  The 
impulse  that  carries  you  toward  philosophy  is  assuredly  noble 
and  divine.  But  still  there  is  an  art  which  is  called  by  the 
vulgar  'idle  talking*  and  which  is  often  imagined  to  be  useless. 
In  that  you  must  train  and  exercise  yourself  while  you  are 
young,  or  Truth  will  elude  your  grasp. ' ' 

"And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  exercise  which  you  would 
recommend?" 

"That  which  you  heard  Zeno  practicing." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Socrates,  "there  appears  to  me  to  be  no 
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difficulty  in  showing  by  this  method,  which  I  believe  is  called 
dialectic,  that  visible  things  are  like  and  unlike  and  may 
experience  any  thing. " 

"  Quite  true.  But  I  think  that  you  should  go  a  step  further 
and  consider  not  only  the  consequences  which  flow  from  a  given 
hypothesis,  but  also  the  consequences  which  flow  from  denying 
the  hypothesis.  That  will  be  still  better  training  for  you.  Then 
you  will  be  perfectly  trained  and  can  see  the  real  Truth. ' ? 


CHAPTEE  X— THE  PLACE  or  PLEASTJEE  ASTD  WISDOM 

Divisions: 

Pleasure  Without  Knowledge 

Life  of  Pleasure  and  Wisdom 

Elements  of  Life 

The  Neutral  Life 

Mixed  Pleasures 

Pure  Pleasures 

Nature  of  Mind  and  Knowledge 

Composition  of  the  Good  Life 

The  Order  of  Values 


INTRODUCTION 

A  hedonist  has  been  endeavoring  to  convince  Socrates  that 
pleasures  of  every  type,  and  they  alone,  comprise  the  good 
life.  Socrates,  however,  believes  that  the  activity  of  mind  is 
more  akin  to  the  good  life.  He  further  believes  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  good,  or  best,  life  may  be  higher  than  either 
pleasure  or  wisdom,  and  contains  both  within  its  own  nature. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  pleasure  without  mind  can  only 
be  the  life  of  an  oyster.  Without  mind,  man  would  not  even  be 
conscious  of  the  good  life,  even  if  he  possessed  it.  Again,  mind 
and  wisdom  alone,  without  some  type  of  pleasure,  are  equally 
undesirable.  Who  would  care  to  have  knowledge  without 
having  any  pleasure?  But  before  an  exact  answer  can , be 
given  to  our  query  regarding  the  best  life,  the  kinds  of  pleasure 
and  knowledge  must  be  considered  more  closely. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  new  classification  of  existence. 
There  exist  in  the  universe  a  finite  principle,  an  infinite  prin- 
ciple, and  that  which  is  the  union  of  the  two.  There  also  exists 
the  cause  of  this  union.  Here  is  the  meaning  of  these  four 
classes.  The  finite  principle  is  limited,  comprising  all  objects 
which  partake  of  number  and  quantity,  and  expressing  itself 
in  them.  The  infinite  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  finite.  The 
union  of  these,  which  gives  rise  to  the  third  class,  is  a  creative 
generation,  caused  when  the  finite  gives  restriction  to  the  in- 
finite. Examples  of  this  are  temperance  and  beauty — the  god- 
dess of  beauty  saw  the  universal  wantonness  of  all  things,  and 
to  save  the  soul  gave  them  order  or  temperance.  The  fourth 
principle  is  the  cause  of  all,  for  nothing  can  be  without  a  cause. 
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"Within  which  of  these  four  principles  is  the  best  life  to  be 
found?  Clearly,  the  best  of  life  for  man  will  be  found  as  an 
expression  of  the  third  principle,  the  union  of  the  first  two. 
This  life  will  be  an  expression  of  temperance.  Intemperate 
pleasures  must  be  placed  in  the  class  of  infinite  and  unordered 
things.  These  belong1  to  our  second  class  of  objects  of  existence, 
which  manifest  only  the  infinite  principle,  and  cannot  pro- 
vide painless  pleasures  until  expressed  in  union  with  the  finite. 

Where,  among  our  four  classes,  is  mind,  which  confines  the 
infinite  into  the  order  of  limit,  to  be  placed?  Before  answering, 
Socrates  reflects  that  as  the  elements  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and 
water  exist  in  the  cosmos,  so  too  they  exist  in  us.  In  fact, 
coming  from  the  cosmos,  they  submit  to  the  limits  of  form  and 
enter  into  human  kind.  They  are,  however,  then  no  longer  so 
pure  as  before.  The  fire  in  us  is  weak  and  small,  while  in  the 
universe  it  is  wonderful  in  quantity  and  beauty,  and  never 
ceases  to  rule  the  fire  in  us.  So,  too,  with  the  other  universal 
elements  and  principles,  wherever  they  are  to  be  discovered 
within  the  restrictions  of  form. 

We  are  still  not  ready  to  answer  our  question  until  we  ac- 
knowledge that  there  is  also  a  Universal  Soul,  and  that  this 
soul  causes  and  nourishes  the  soul  in  man.  If  there  were  no 
soul  in  the  universe,  soul  could  not  exist  in  man.  It  is  further 
shown  that  because  man  has  this  spark  of  the  Universal  Soul 
in  him,  he  also  embodies  the  four  basic  classes  of  existence. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  answer  by  analogy  where,  among  these 
classes,  mind  exists.  In  the  universe,  the  fourth  principle,  or 
that  which  causes  the  union  of  finite  and  infinite,  is  the  highest, 
for  it  is  the  generator  of  all.  In  man,  mind  is  the  cause  which 
unites  finite  and  infinite.  Therefore,  we  must  place  mind  in 
the  fourth  class  of  objects,  which  corresponds  to  the  fourth 
principle.  This  testimony  is  in  harmony  with  the  declaration  of 
those  who  say  that  mind  rules  the  universe. 

Pleasure  is  now  considered  in  relation  to  the  good  life.  The 
origin  of  pleasure  is  in  the  third  or  mixed  class  of  objects, 
which  partakes  of  the  union  of  the  infinite  and  finite  principles. 
When  anything  disturbs  the  true  proportion  which  character- 
izes this  union,  there  is  pain  until  moderation  restores  balance. 
What  shall  presently  be  termed  the  mixed  or  painful  pleas- 
ures, are  the  natural  effect  of  joining  the  finite  with  the  infinite. 
As  a  result,  the  life  of  pleasure  continually  fluctuates  because 
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of  the  constant  necessity  for  adjusting  the  flow  of  the  infinite 
through  the  finite. 

Above  these  principles  and  the  experiences  accompanying 
them  is  that  superb  delight  of  the  mind  called  wisdom.  It  is  al- 
ways in  that  neutral  state  of  peace  between  ephemeral  pleasure 
and  pain.  This  is  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  a  true  and  soul- 
satisfying  experience.  It  ensues  when,  following  the  path  of 
mind,  man  lives  so  as  to  avoid  all  extremes.  Moderation  always 
induces  that  poised  contentment  which  arises  out  of  under- 
standing and  divine  contemplation.  Thus,  there  are  three  pos- 
sible lives :  the  pleasant,  the  painful,  and  this  third  which  is 
neither.  And  the  man  of  wisdom  may  live  in  this  neutral  state. 

What,  then,  are  the  kinds  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  ?  Pleas- 
ures are  of  two  basic  kinds — the  mixed  containing  both  pleas- 
ure and  pain,  and  the  unmixed,  which  contain  no  pain.  The 
mixed  pleasures  may  be  divided  into  three  types:  (1)  those 
in  which  both  the  pleasures  and  pains  are  corporeal,  as  when 
the  body,  from  being  cold,  passes  to  a  state  of  satisfaction  by 
becoming  warm;  (2)  those  in  which  there  is  pain  in  the  body 
but  pleasure  in  the  mind,  as  when  a  person  in  extreme  hunger 
is  pleased  at  receiving  food;  (3)  those  in  which  the  pleasures 
and  pains  are  both  mental,  as  when  the  spectators  of  a  tragedy 
smile  through  their  tears. 

The  unmixed,  or  true,  pleasures  must  be  considered.  Of 
these  there  are  two  types:  (1)  those  sensory  satisfactions 
arising  from  the  beauty  of  form,  color,  sound,  smell,  and  the 
like;  (2)  those  intellectual  satisfactions  arising  from  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.  Among  the  first  type,  only  the  pure 
ones  are  rightly  to  be  called  unmixed.  For  example,  some 
smells  are  the  cause  of  pain,  and  therefore,  not  absolutely 
pure.  The  second  type  of  pleasure,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge, is  partaken  of  by  all  too  few.  Yet,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  produces  a  satisfaction  which  is  not  liable  to  such 
evasions  of  true  motive  as  nourish  other  pleasures. 
,  Pleasure  is  said  to  be  a  generation,  and  therefore  has  no 
true  being.  This  is  because  there  are  relative  and  absolute 
aspects  of  Being — the  relative  aspects  comprising  generated 
phenomena,  of  which  pleasurable  things  constitute  one  class. 
Now  just  as  all  relative  things  depend  upon  the  Absolute,  so, 
too,  all  generated  things  depend  upon  Essence.  Therefore, 
generation,  of  which  the  mixed  pleasures  are  an  example,  not 
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being  self -sufficient,  cannot  be  the  highest  good  of  life. 

Pleasure  has  now  been  subjected  to  every  sort  of  test.  The 
life  of  pure  thought  is  next  considered  in  the  same  manner. 
Then  the  truest  elements  in  both  pleasure  and  knowledge  will 
have  been  ascertained,  and  their  contributions  to  the  best  life 
may  be  determined. 

Knowledge,  or  mind,  like  pleasure,  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
chief  kinds.  One  kind  is  concretely  productive,  the  other,  edu- 
cational and  philosophical.  The  productive  kind  deals  with 
such  matters  as  are  of  interest  to  tradesmen.  The  pure  or  edu- 
cational part  comprises  the  exact  subjects,  such  as  mathe- 
matics, when  used,  not  by  tradesmen,  but  for  purposes  of 
exact  measure.  This  may  be  termed  the  philosophic  use  of 
arithmetic.  The  arts  partake  of  knowledge  to  a  lesser  degree 
because  they  are  not,  like  arithmetic,  governed  by  exact  laws. 
Mathematics,  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  philosophic  use,  meas- 
ures both  the  concrete  and  theoretical. 

The  highest  use  of  mathematics  is  the  theoretical,  and  it  is 
called  dialectic.  It  has  to  do  with  Being  and  Reality,  and  is 
the  purest  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  It  is  by  this  that  the  soul 
is  capable  of  knowing  Truth. 

We  may  now  state  at  least  this  much :  that  the  pure  and  un- 
alloyed classes  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  are  most  akin  to  the 
eternal  and  unmixed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the 
proper  combination  of  these  elements  in  order  to  produce  the 
best  life,  and  also  to  determine  the  proper  place  of  pleasure 
and  wisdom  in  that  life.  This  good  life  is  the  supreme  purpose 
of  our  search. 

As  already  indicated,  reason  dictates  that  the  best  and 
noblest  life  for  man  is  the  mixed  life.  Let  us  first,  then,  admit 
the  pure  sciences  into  our  life's  activities,  and  after  them, 
the  impure  sciences.  But  why  admit  the  impure  sciences  ?  Be- 
cause otherwise  we  should  be  so  theoretical  that  upon  going 
out  of  the  house,  we  should  never  be  able  to  find  our  way  home. 
Let  us  also  admit  the  pure  pleasures.  The  impure  pleasures, 
however,  shall  not  be  admitted,  because  they  are  too  intemper- 
ate to  dwell  with  wisdom.  To  this  mixture  of  the  pure  and  im- 
pure sciences  and  the  pure  pleasures  we  must  add  the  element 
of  Truth.  The  argument,  now  complete,  is  comparable  to  an 
incorporeal  law  which  is  to  hold  fair  rule  over  a  living  body. 

Having  finally  discovered  certain  elements  which,  contribute 
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to  the  best  life,  we  may  approach  the  dwelling  place  of  that 
Good  which  causes  the  good  life.  Therefore,  let  us  discover 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  this  inherent  Good,  which  is  most 
precious,  and  the  principle  cause  of  the  good  life.  After  this, 
our  search  for  the  best  life  will  be  completed.  Now  every  man 
knows  that  it  is  the  want  of  Symmetry  which  is  always  fatal 
to  any  mixture.  Thus,  the  Good  must  include  Symmetry  and 
the  Beautiful  for  what  has  symmetry  also  has  beauty.  Truth, 
Symmetry,  and  Beauty,  therefore,  comprise  the  elements 
of  the  good  life.  These,  we  must  consider  in  their  relation  to 
pleasure  and  wisdom. 

It  is  obvious  that  mixed  pleasure,  when  compared  to  Truth, 
is  an  impostor.  It  contains  no  reason,  whereas  mind  is  most 
akin  to  Truth.  Now  which  has  the  most  Symmetry — pleasure 
or  wisdom?  Again,  the  answer  is  mind  or  wisdom,  for  mixed 
pleasure  is  of  all  things  the  most  immoderate  and  hence,  the 
most  lacking  in  Symmetry.  Aiid  which  has  the  most  of  Beauty  I 
Once  more,  the  answer  must  be  wisdom,  for  pleasure  is  some- 
times so  unseemly  and  disgraceful  as  to  need  to  hide  from 
sight. 

Let  us  conclude  by  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  mixed 
pleasures  are  not  the  highest  good,  nor  yet  the  second.  For  the 
logic  of  our  discourse  gives  first  place  to  universal  and  eternal 
harmony  or  Symmetry,  and  second  place  to  Beauty  and  the 
perfectly  sufficient.  In  third  rank  we  find  Truth;  that  is,  divine 
mind  or  wisdom.  In  the  fourth  place,  we  have  knowledge  or 
science,  and  in  the  fifth,  the  pure  or  unmixed  pleasures,  which 
are  painless. 

It  remains  only  to  set  the  crown  on  our  discourse.  Neither 
pleasure  nor  mind  can  any  longer  claim  to  be  the  highest  good 
in  life,  because  they  are  wanting  in  self-sufficiency.  Yet,  mind 
is  ten  thousand  times  nearer  the  nature  of  the  conqueror  than 
is  pleasure.  This  would  still  be  so  even  if  all  the  animals  of 
the  world,  in  pursuit  of  their  pleasure,  should  deny  it,  for  it 
is  not  they  who  are  our  witnesses,  but  the  inspiration  of  divine 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER  X 
THE  PLACE  OF  PLEASTJKE  AND  WISDOM 


Pleasure  Without  Knowledge 

Observe,  Protarchus,  the  nature  of  the  position  which  yon 
are  now  going  to  take  from  Philebus,  and  the  other  position 
which  I  maintain.  Philebus  was  saying  that  enjoyment,  pleas- 
ure, and  delight,  and  the  class  of  feelings  akin  to  them,  are  a 
good  to  every  living  being.  I  contend,  however,  that  not  these, 
but  wisdom,  knowledge,  memory,  and  their  kindred,  right 
opinion  and  true  reasoning,  are  better  and  more  desirable 
than  pleasure  for  all  who  are  able  to  partake  of  them.  Do  you 
accept  the  position  which  is  assigned  to  you? 

I  cannot  do  otherwise,  Socrates,  since  our  excellent  Philebus 
has  left  the  field. 

The  good  which  both  you  and  I  affirm  the  property  of  mak- 
ing all  men  happy  is  some  state  and  disposition  of  the  soul. 
You  say  that  pleasure,  I  say  that  wisdom,  is  such  a  state.  But 
what  if  there  be  a  third  state,  which  is  better  than  either?  Then 
both  of  us  are  vanquished.  And  if  this  higher  and  more  lasting 
state  turn  out  to  be  more  akin  to  pleasure  than  to  wisdom,  the 
life  of  pleasure  may  still  have  the  advantage  over  the  life  of 
wisdom.  And  if  the  better  life  is  more  nearly  allied  to  wisdom, 
then  wisdom  conquers,  and  pleasure  is  defeated.  Do  you  agree? 

Certainly,  I  should  say  as  you  do. 

The  awe  which  I  always  feel,  Protarchus,  about  the  names 
of  the  gods  is  more  than  human,  and  now,  I  would  not  sin 
against  Aphrodite  by  naming  her  Pleasure.  I  will  begin  with 
Pleasure,  which  I  know  to  be  diverse,  and  will  consider  what 
her  nature  is.  She  has  one  name,  and  therefore,  you  would 
imagine  that  she  is  one.  Yet,  she  surely  takes  the  most  varied 
and  even  unlike  forms.  We  say  that  the  intemperate  man  has 
pleasure,  and  that  the  temperate  has  pleasure  in  his  very  tem- 
perance, and  that  the  fool  is  pleased  when  he  is  full  of  foolish 
fancies,  and  that  the  wise  man  has  pleasure  in  his  wisdom. 
How  thoughtless  anyone  would  be  who  affirmed  that  all  these 
opposite  pleasures  are  alike. 
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Philebus,  this  is  a  very  serious  question,  to  which  Socrates 
has  ingeniously  brought  us  round.  If  I  understand  him  rightly, 
he  is  asking  whether  there  are  several  kinds  of  pleasure,  and 
the  number  and  nature  of  them.  He  will  also  want  to  know  the 
same  of  wisdom.  . 

Most  true,  Protarchus,  for  if  we  are  not  able  to  tell  tHe  kinds 
of  pleasure  and  wisdom  which  have  unity  and  sameness  from 
those  which  are  diverse  and  unlike,  none  of  us  will  be  of  the 
smallest  use  in  any  inquiry. 

Socrates,  you  have  granted  us  this  opportunity  of  convers- 
ing with  you,  and  are  ready  to  assist  us  in  determining  what  is 
the  best  of  human  values,  or  goods.  Do  not,  therefore,  perplex 
us  and  ask  questions  to  which,  at  the  moment,  we  have  not  any 
sufficient  answer,  Consider,  then,  whether  you  will  yourself 
determine  the  question  which  you  have  asked  about  the  kinds 
of  pleasure  and  knowledge. 

I  remember,  Protarchus,  having  heard  certain  discussions 
about  pleasure  and  wisdom,  whether  awake  or  in  a  dream  I 
cannot  tell.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  neither  pleasure  nor 
wisdom  is  the  good,  and  that  neither  by  itself  constituted  the 
best  life.  Some  third  thing,  which  is  different  from  them,  and 
better  than  either  is  our  goal.  If  this  be  clearly  established, 
then  pleasure  will  lose  the  victory,  for  then  the  good  will  cease 
to  be  identified  with  it. 

Capital,  Socrates,  pray  go  on. 

Let  us  first  agree  on  some  little  points.  Is  the  Good  perfect 
and  sufficient? 

The  most  perfect,  Socrates,  and  hence,  of  all  things  the  most 
sufficient. 

No  one  can  deny  that  all  percipient  beings  desire  and  hunt 
after  the  good.  They  are  eager  to  catch  and  to  have  the  Gf-ood 
about  them.  They  do  not  care  for  the  attainment  of  anything 
of  which  the  Good  is  not  a  part.  Now  then,  let  us  part  off  the 
life  of  pleasure  from  the  life  of  wisdom,  and  pass  them  separ- 
ately in  review.  There  shall  be  no  wisdom  in  the  life  of  pleas- 
ure, nor  any  pleasure  in  the  life  of  wisdom,  for  if  either  of 
them  is  the  chief  good,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  want  anything. 
If,  however,  either  is  shown  to  want  anything,  then  it  cannot 
really  be  the  chief  good.  Would  you,  Protarchus,  choose  to 
live  all  your  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  pleasures! 

Certainly  I  should. 
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"Would  you  consider  that  there  was  still  anything  wanting 
if  you  had  perfect  pleasure? 

Certainly  not. 

Eeflect!  "Would  you  not  want  wisdom,  intelligence,  fore- 
thought, and  the  like?  Would  you  not  at  any  rate  want  sight? 

Why  should  I?  Having  pleasure,  I  should  have  all  things. 

It  is  not  so.  If  you  had  neither  mind,  memory,  knowledge,  nor 
true  opinion,  you  would  be  utterly  ignorant  of  whether  you 
were  pleased  or  not,  because  you  would  be  entirely  devoid  of 
sense.  Similarly,  if  you  had  no  memory,  you  would  not  re- 
collect that  you  had  ever  been  pleased.  Nor  would  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  pleasure  which  you  feel  remain  with  you. 
And  if  you  had  no  true  opinion,  you  would  not  think  that  you 
were  pleased  when  you  were.  Furthermore,  if  you  had  no 
power  of  calculation,  you  would  not  be  able  to  calculate  on 
future  pleasure.  Your  life  would  then  be  not  that  of  a  man,  but 
of  an  oyster.  Could  this  be  imagined  otherwise?  And  is  such 
a  life  one  which  we  should  choose? 

I  cannot  answer  you,  Socrates.  The  argument  has  taken 
away  my  power  of  speech. 

Life  of  Pleasure  and  Wisdom 

Well,  but  you  should  not  faint.  Let  us  now  examine  the  life 
of  mind.  I  want  to  know  if  any  one  would  consent  to  live  having 
wisdom,  mind,  knowledge,  and  the  memory  of  all  things,  but 
not  a  fraction  of  the  sense  of  pleasure  or  pain? 

Of  itself,  neither  life  appears  to  me  to  be  eligible  for  the 
victory,  nor  likely,  as  I  imagine,  to  be  chosen  by  anyone  else. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  life  that  was  made  up  out  of  the 
union  of  the  two? 

Socrates,  not  some,  but  all  would  surely  choose  this  third 
life  rather  than  either  of  the  other  two,  which  are  neither 
sufficient  nor  suitable  for  man. 

Protarchus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  neither  of  them  has 
the  good.  If  either  had  the  good,  then  the  one  which  had,  would 
certainly  have  been  sufficient,  perfect,  and  therefore  eligible 
for  every  living  human  creature.  Any  one  choosing  any  other, 
would  choose  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  truly  eligible,  and 
not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  through  ignorance  or  some  other 
unhappy  necessity.  Now  I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently  shown 
that  Philebus'  goddess  of  Pleasure  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
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identical  with  the  good  life.  Perhaps,  Philebus,  you  may  say 
the  same  of  mind.  But  of  the  True,  which  is  of  the  divine  mind, 
it  is  far  otherwise.  However,  I  will  not  claim  first  place  for 
mind  as  against  the  mixed  life. 

We  must  now  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  second 
place,  for  you  might  affirm  pleasure,  and  I,  mind,  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  mixed  life.  In  that  case,  although  neither  pleasure 
nor  mind  would  be  the  good,  or  best,  life,  one  of  them  might  be 
the  cause  of  the  good.  I  might  argue,  in  opposition  to  Philebus, 
that  the  element  which  makes  this  mixed  life  eligible  and  good 
is  more  akin  to  mind  than  to  pleasure.  If  this  is  true,  pleasure 
cannot  truly  share  in  either  the  first  or  second  place. 

Truly,  Socrates,  pleasure  appears  to  me  to  have  had  a  severe 
blow.  After  having  fought  for  the  palm,  it  has  been  smitten  by 
the  argument,  and  has  fallen.  In  having  been  deprived  not 
only  of  first  place,  but  also  of  second  place,  pleasure  is  terribly 
damaged  even  in  the  eyes  of  her  admirers.  Not  even  to  them 
can  it  still  appear  so  fair  as  before.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
mind  too  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen,  and  is  wise  in  not  making 
a  claim  for  first  place. 

Well,  Protarchus,  had  we  not  better  leave  the  argument 
now?  We  need  not  pain  pleasure  by  applying  the  crucial  test, 
and  finally  detecting  her. 

Nonsense,  Socrates,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that^we  will 
not  let  you  go  home  until  you  have  finished  the  investigation. 

Elements  of  Life 

Heavens !  That  will  be  a  long  business,  and  not  an  easy  one 
In  going  to  war  for  mind,  which  is  aspiring  to  second  prize, 
I  ought  to  have  weapons  of  another  make.  Let  us,  then,  divide 
all  existing  things  into  four  classes. 

Upon  what  principle  would  you  make  the  division? 

God  reveals  a  finite  element  of  existence,  and  also  an  infinite. 
Assume  these  two  principles,  and  also  a  third,  which  is  the 
compound  of  them.  And  now  to  find  the  cause  of  the  third. 
This,  we  may  add  as  the  fourth  class  to  our  three  others. 

And  would  you  like  to  have  a  fifth  class  ? 

Not  at  present.  But  if  I  should  want  a  fifth  class  at  some 
future  time,  I  know  you  will  allow  me  to  have  one.  Now,  I 
want  to  know  if  such  things  as  appear  to  us  to  admit  of  more 
or  less,  and  are  denoted  by  such  words  as  ' exceedingly'  and 
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i  mildly '  may  not  be  referred  to  the  class  of  the  infinite,  which 
is  their  unity.  For  all  things  should  be  brought  together,  and 
have  the  mark  or  seal  of  some  one  nature  set  upon  them. 

Yes,  Socrates,  because  things  without  limits  are  difficult  to 
cope  with. 

And  all  things  which  do  not  admit  of  more  or  less,  but  admit 
of  number  and  measure — all  these  may,  I  think,  be  rightly 
reckoned  in  the  class  of  the  limited  or  finite.  What  shall  we 
say  of  the  third  or  compound  kind? 

That  you  will  have  to  tell  me. 

Bather,  God  will  tell  you !  From  a  balanced  admixture  of  the 
finite  and  infinite  come  all  the  delights  of  life.  Ten  thousand 
examples  could  be  mentioned — such  as  health  and  strength, 
and  the  many  beauties  and  high  perfections  of  the  soul.  I 
think,  Philebus,  that  a  goddess  saw  the  universal  wantonness 
and  wickedness  of  all  things  which  have  no  limit,  and  so,  de- 
vised the  limit  of  law  and  order.  This,  as  I  affirm,  does  not 
torment,  but  saves  the  soul.  What  do  you  think? 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Socrates. 

And  do  you  observe  that  I  have  spoken  of  three  classes? 

I  think  that  I  understand.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  infinite 
is  one  class  of  existences  and  the  finite  is  a  second  class.  But 
what  you  would  make  the  third  class,  I  am  not  so  certain. 

When  I  speak  of  the  third  class,  understand  me  to  mean 
any  offspring  of  the  union  of  the  finite  and  infinite,  which  is 
a  generation  into  being.  This  is  effected  by  the  measure  or 
limit  which  the  finite  introduces. 

I  understand. 

Still  there  was,  as  we  said,  a  fourth  class  to  be  investigated. 
You  must  assist  me  in  the  investigation.  Does  not  everything 
which  comes  into  being  of  necessity  come  into  being  through  a 
cause? 

Certainly,  for  how  can  there  be  anything  which  has  no  cause? 

The  cause,  and  that  which  obeys  the  cause  in  generation,  are 
not  the  same.  The  things  which  were  generated  and  the  things 
out  of  which  they  were  generated,  furnish  three  classes.  And 
the  creator  or  cause  of  them  is  seen  to  be  distinct  from  them. 
May  we  then  not  call  cause  a  fouiih  principle? 

Surely. 

Now,  what  was  the  question,  and  how  came  we  hither?  If 
you  remember,  we  said  that  the  mixed  life  of  pleasure  and 
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wisdom  was  the  conqueror.  And  we  were  inquiring  whether  the 
second  place  belonged  to  pleasure  or  to  wisdom. 

True. 

We  see  now,  do  we  not,  to  what  class  of  existing  things  the 
mixed  life  is  to  be  assigned?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the^third,  or 
mixed,  class,  which  is  not  composed  of  any  two  particular  in- 
gredients, but  of  all  the  elements  of  infinity,  bound  down  by 
the  finite.  It  may,  therefore,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  conqueror. 

Most  true. 

If  you  do  not  object,  I  should  like  to  consider  a  little  more 
fully  the  class  to  which  mind  belongs. 

Take  your  own  course,  Socrates,  and  do  not  abridge  the 
length. 

Very  good.  Let  us  begin  by  asking  if  the  universe  is  left 
to  the  guidance  of  unreason  and  chance,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
as  our  fathers  have  declared,  is  ordered  and  governed  by 
intelligence  and  wisdom.  We  may  agree  with  men  of  old  times 
in  maintaining  the  latter  doctrine.  And  now,  Protarchus, 
please  consider  the  next  stage  of  the  argument. 

Let  me  hear. 

The  elements  which  comprise  the  bodies  of  all  animals — 
fire,  water,  air,  and  earth— also  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the 
world.  Bach  of  these  elements,  as  they  exist  in  us,  is  but  a 
small  fraction  of  any  one  of  them.  Furthermore,  each  is  of  a 
meaner  sort,  not  in  any  way  pure,  or  having  any  power  worthy 
of  its  nature.  One  instance  will  prove  this  of  all  of  them :  there 
^  a  fire  within  us,  and  also  in  the  universe.  But  our  fire  is  sma]/ 
and  weak  and  ugly,  whereas  the  fire  in  the  universe  is  wonder- 
ful in  quantity,  and  power,  and  beauty.  Now  is  this  universal 
element  nourished,  generated,  and  ruled  by  our  fire,  or  is  the 
fire  in  you  and  me,  and  in  other  animals,  dependent  on  the 
universal  fire? 

That  is  a  question  which  does  not  deserve  an  answer. 

Eight !  And,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  would  say  the  same  of 
the  earth  which  is  in  animals  and  the  earth  which  is  in  the 
universe,  and  would  give  a  similar  reply  about  all  the  other 
elements.  But  go  a  step  further.  Our  body  itself  is  nourished 
wholly  by  the  cosmos,  which  may  also  be  called  a-  body,  and 
from  it  derives  the  qualities  of  which  we  were  just  speaking. 
And  whence  comes  that  soul,  my  dear  Protarchus,  unless  from 
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the  universe,  which  contains  a  soul  which  is  fairer  than  man's? 
Can  there  be  another  source? 

Clearly,  Socrates,  that  is  the  only  source. 

Should  we  not  maintain  that  there  is  in  the  universe  a  mighty 
infinite  and  an  adequate  limit,  as  well  as  a  cause  of  no  mean 
power,  which  orders  all  things  and  may  be  justly  called  wis- 
dom and  mind  ? 

Most  justly. 

And  wisdom  and  mind  cannot  exist  without  soul.  Also,  in 
the  divine  nature,  the  soul  and  mind  are  kingly,  because  there 
is  in  them  the  power  of  cause.  These  words  are  to  imply  that 
mind  belongs  to  that  fourth  class  of  existence  which  is  the 
cause  of  all.  Now  I  think  that  you  have  my  answer. 

I  have  indeed.  Yet,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  answered. 

You  are  merry,  Protarchus,  which  is  good,  for  a  jest  may 
sometimes  pleasantly  interrupt  the  earnest.  I  think,  however, 
that  we  have  clearly  set  forth  the  class  to  which  mind  belongs, 
and  what  its  power  is.  The  class  to  which  pleasure  belongs  is 
obviously  the  infinite,  for  to  it  there  is  no  limit.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  (1)  mind  is  akin  to  cause,  and  (2)  pleasure  is  akin  to 
the  infinite. 

I  shall  be  sure  to  remember. 

The  Neutral  Life 

We  must  next  examine  when  and  how  pleasure  and  wisdom 
are  generated.  I  will  begin  with  pleasure,  as  her  class  came 
first  in  the  inquiry.  Pleasure  cannot  be  adequately  examined 
when  separated  from  pain,  for  their  natural  seat  is  in  the 
mixed  class.  Furthermore,  when  the  harmony  in  animals  is 
dissolved,  there  is  also  a  dissolution  of  nature  and  a  genera- 
tion of  pain.  The  restoration  of  harmony  and  return,  to  nature 
is  the  source  of  pleasure — if  I  may  speak  in  the  fewest  words 
about  matters  of  the  greatest  moment. 

I  believe  you,  but  please  try  to  make  your  meaning  a  little 
more  clear. 

I  think  every-day  phenomena  will  furnish  the  readiest  il- 
lustration. I  take  one  among  many  possible  examples — the  case 
of  hunger.  This  is  a  dissolution  and  pain,  whereas  eating  is 
a  replenishment  and  a  pleasure.  Does  not  the  general  propo- 
sition hold  that  the  destroying  of  the  natural  union  of  finite 
and  infinite,  which  makes  up  the  class  of  living  beings,  is  pain? 
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Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  return  of  all  things  to  their  own 
nature  is  pleasure? 

Granted.  I  see  in  a  general  way  what  you  mean. 

And  what  is  the  condition  of  animated  beings  who  are  nei- 
ther in  process  of  restoration,  -nor  of  dissolution  ?^  Observe 
what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  ask  if  any  animal  who  is  in  that 
condition  can  possibly  have  any  feeling  of  either  pleasure  or 
pain? 

Certainly  not,  Socrates. 

Then  here  we  have  a  third  state,  over  and  above  that  of 
pleasure  and  of  pain.  The  recognition  of  this  state  will  mark- 
edly affect  our  judgment  of  pleasure.  For  you  know  if  a  man 
chooses  the  life  of  wisdom,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  live  in  this  neutral  state. 

Do  you  mean  that  he  may  live  neither  rejoicing,  nor  sor- 
rowing? 

Yes !  And  no  degree  of  pleasure,  whether  great  or  small,  is 
necessary  to  Mm  who  chooses  the  life  of  thought  and  wisdom. 
He  may  live  without  pleasure.  This  may  be  the  best  and  most 
divine  of  all  lives. 

At  any  rate,  the  gods  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  either  joy 
or  sorrow. 

Certainly  not.  There  would  be  great  impropriety  in  their 
having  either  of  them.  If  necessary,  the  indifference  of  the 
gods  to  pleasures  may  be  considered  hereafter.  Such  indif- 
ference may  be  reckoned  to  the  advantage  of  mind,  who  will 
fight  for  second  place,  if  she  must  resign  the  first. 

Just  so. 

And  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  Protarchus,  I  have  often  repeated 
that  pains  and  afflictions,  aches  and  uneasiness  of  all  sorts 
arise  out  of  a  corruption  of  nature  caused  by  coagulations,  dis- 
solutions, repletions,  evacuations,  and  also  by  growth  and 
decay?  Also,  we  have  agreed  that  the  restoration  of  the  natu- 
ral state  is  pleasure.  But  suppose  there  are  times  during 
which  the  body  experiences  none  of  these  changes.  What  then? 

Why  then,  Socrates,  there  would  be  neither  pleasure  nor 
pain. 

Very  good,  but  still,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  do  assert 
tha  we  must  always  be  experiencing  one  of  them.  That  is 
what  the  wise  tell  us.  They  say  that  all  things  are  ever  flowing 
up  and  down.  But  living  things  are  not  always  conscious  of 
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what  happens,  for  example,  of  growth,  or  the  like.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  almost  wholly  unconscious  of  this  and  similar 
phenomena.  Thus,  are  we  not  right  in  saying  that  all  upward 
and  downward  changes  cause  pleasures  and  pains?  A  better 
and  more  unexceptionable  way  of  speaking  will  be  to  say  that 
great  changes  produce  pleasures  and  pains,  but  that  moderate 
and  lesser  ones  do  neither. 

That  is  the  safer  mode  of  statement. 

If  this  be  true,  the  life  of  which  I  was  speaking  again  ap- 
pears. I  mean  the  life  devoid  either  of  pain  or  of  joy.  Thus, 
we  may  assume  that  there  are  three  lives,  one  pleascwit,  one 
painful,  and  a  third  which  is  neither.  But  if  so,  the  negation  of 
pain  will  not  be  the  same  as  pleasure.  And  when  a  person 
says  that  to  live  always  without  pain  is  the  most  pleasant  of 
all  things,  he  says  wrongly.  The  neutral  or  middle  life  cannot 
rightly  or  reasonably  be  regarded  or  spoken  of  as  pleasant  or 
painful. 

Certainly  it  cannot. 

Mixed  Pleasures 

You,  Protarchus,  have  clearly  never  heard  of  certain  ene- 
mies of  our  friend  Philebus.  They  say  that  what  the  school  of 
Philebus  calls  pleasures  are  all  of  them  only  avoidances  of 
pain.  We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  them,  and  after  we  have 
considered  the  various  grounds  of  their  dislike,  then  you  shall 
hear  what  I  deem  to  be  true  pleasures.  And  when  the  nature  of 
pleasure  has  been  examined  from  both  points  of  view,  we  will 
bring  her  up  for  judgment.  But  that  we  may  understand  the 
nature  of  pleasure  more  clearly,  answer,  and  tell  me  if  you 
see,  I  will  not  say  more,  but  more  intense  and  excessive  pleas- 
ures in  wantonness  than  in  temperance?  Reflect  before  you 
speak. 

I  understand  you.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  them. 
The  temperate  are  restrained  by  the  wise  man's  aphorism  of 
" Never  too  much,"  which  is  their  rule.  But  the  excess  of 
pleasure,  possessing  the  minds  of  fools  and  wantons,  mad- 
dens and  infuriates  them. 

Very  good,  and  if  this  be  true,  the  greatest  pleasures  and 
pains  will  clearly  be  found  in  some  vicious  state  of  soul  and 
body,  and  not  in  the  moderate  state.  We  ought  to  select  some 
of  these  for  examination.  Take  the  cause  of  the  pleasures 
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which  arise  out  of  unseemly  disorders.  Such,  for  example,  are 
itching  and  other  ailments  which  are  relieved  by  scratching. 
"What  in  heaven's  name  is  the  feeling  to  be  called  which  is 
thus  produced  in  us — pleasure  or  pain? 

A  villainous  mixture  of  some  kind,  I  should  say. 

Yes,  and  we  must  consider  that  there  are  some  mixtures 
which  are  of  the  body,  and  only  in  the  body.  Other  mixtures 
are  of  the  soul,  and  only  in  the  soul.  There  are  also  other  mix- 
tures of  pleasures  with  pains,  common  both  to  soul  and  body, 
which  in  their  composite  state  are  sometimes  called  pleasures 
and  sometimes  pains.  This  happens  whenever,  in  the  restora- 
tion or  in  the  derangement  of  nature,  a  man  experiences  two 
opposite  feelings.  For  example,  when  he  is  cold  and  is  growing 
warm,  or  again,  when  he  is  hot  and  is  being  cooled,  and  wants 
to  have  the  one  and  be  free  from  the  other.  The  sweet  has  a 
bitter,  as  they  say,  and  both  together  fasten  upon  him  creating 
and  irritation  which  in  time  drives  him  to  distraction.  In 
these  sorts  of  mixtures,  the  pleasures  and  pains  are  sometimes 
equal,  and  sometimes  one  or  the  other  of  them  predominates. 

Your  description  is  very  true  to  nature. 

An  example  in  which  the  pain  is  greater  than  the  pleasure 
is  afforded  by  scratching,  when  the  fiery  and  boiling  element 
is  within,  and  rubbing  does  not  relieve  the  affected  parts. 

Sometimes  the  element  of  pleasure  prevails  in  a  man,  and 
the  slight  under-feeling  of  pain  tickles  him,  causing  a  gentle 
irritation.  Again,  the  excessive  infusion  of  pleasure  creates  an 
excitement  in  him.  He  will  say  of  himself,  and  others  will  say 
of  'him,  that  he  is  dying  with  these  delights.  The  more  dis- 
sipated and  good-for-nothing  he  is,  the  more  vehemently  he 
pursues  them.  He  declares  all  pleasures  to  be  great,  and  he 
reckons  him  who  lives  in  the  most  constant  enjoyment  of 
them  to  be  the  happiest  of  men. 

That  is  surely  a  true  description  of  the  opinion  of  the 
majority. 

There  are  also  instances  where  feelings  of  the  mind  mingle 
with  the  body.  Then  there  is  a  contrast  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
which  ends  in  a  coalition  between  them.  Such  an  instance  is 
demonstrated  when  a  man  is  empty  and  desires  to  be  full. 
He  then  has  pleasure  in  hope  and  pain  in  vacuity.  There  still 
remains  one  other  sort  of  admixture  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
I  mean  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  experience  purely  mental  feel- 
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ings.  We  speak  of  anger,  fear,  desire,  sorrow,  and  the  like, 
as  pains  which  belong  to  the  soul  only.  The  soul  is  also  full  of 
the  most  wonderful  pleasures.  You,  know,  too,  how  at  the  sight 
of  tragedies  the  spectators  smile  through  their  tears,  as  they 
experience  a  mixed  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure.  The  argument 
implies  that  there  are  combinations  of  pleasure  and  pain  in 
tragedy  and  comedy,  not  only  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  greater 
stage  of  human  life. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  deny  what  you  say,  however 
eager  he  may  be  to  refute  you. 

Then  we  may  acknowledge  at  once  that  the  body  without  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  without  the  body,  as  well  as  the  two  united, 
are  susceptible  to  all  sorts  of  admixtures  of  pleasures  and 
pains.  Now,  I  would  rather  sail  in  another  direction,  and  go  to 
other  matters  which  remain  to  be  settled  preliminary  to  the 
final  judgment  we  plan  to  pronounce  concerning  pleasure  and 
wisdom.  pure  pleaswes 

After  the  mixed  pleasures,  the  unmixed  ones  should  have 
their  turn.  This  is  the  natural  and  necessary  order.  These  I 
must  point  out,  because  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  contend 
that  all  pleasure  is  but  a  cessation  of  pain.  True  pleasures  are 
those  given  by  beauty  of  color  and  form.  True  also  are  most 
of  those  which  arise  from  smells,  and  sounds,  and  in  general, 
those  the  want  of  which  is  painless,  and  the  gratification  of 
which  is  palpable  to  the  senses.  I  do  not  mean  by  beauty  such 
beauty  as  that  of  animals  or  pictures,  which  the  many  would 
suppose  to  be  my  meaning.  Bather,  you  should  understand  me 
to  mean  the  beauty  of  straight  lines  and  circles,  and  the  plane 
or  solid  figures,  which  are  formed  out  of  them.  These  I  affirm  to 
be  not  only  relatively  beautiful,  like  other  things,  but  eternally 
and  absolutely  beautiful.  They  produce  a  peculiar  pleasure 
quite  unlike  the  pleasure  of  scratching.  There  are  also  colors 
which  are  of  the  same  character.  Do  you  understand  my 
meaning  ? 

I  am  trying  to  understand. 

I  mean  to  say,  for  example,  that  when  sounds  are  smooth 
and  clear,  and  utter  a  single  pure  tone,  then  they  are  not  rela- 
tively but  absolutely  beautiful  They  then  have  a  natural 
pleasure  associated  with  them.  The  pleasures  of  smell  are  of 
a  less  ethereal  sort,  but  have  no  admixture  of  pain  which  must 
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accompany  them.  To  the  pure  pleasures  already  mentioned 
may  be  added  the  pleasures  of  knowledge.  Having  fairly 
separated  the  unmixed,  or  pure  pleasures  from  the  impure,  or 
mixed,  let  us  further  add  to  our  description.  The  pleasures 
which  are  in  excess,  or  mixed,  have  no  measure,  while  those 
which  are  pure,  are  not  in  excess  and  have  a  measure.  These 
pleasures  are  unmixed  with  pain,  and  are  not  the  pleasures 
of  the  many,  but  of  a  very  few.  Tell  me,  when  we  speak  of 
the  pure,  how  do  they  stand  in  reference  to  truth?  I  ask  be- 
cause I  wish  to  test  pleasure  and  knowledge  in  every  possible 
way,  in  order  that  if  there  be  a  pure  and  impure  element  in 
either  of  them,  I  may  present  the  pure  element  for  judgment. 
Then  they  will  be  more  easily  judged  by  all.  Let  us  consider 
the  pure  kinds,  and  then  we  may  better  consider  the  impure. 
I  think  we  should  select  a  single  instance.  What  is  purity  in 
whiteness  ?  Is  that  most  pure  which  is  greatest  in  quantity,  or 
that  which  is  the  most  unadulterated  and  free  from  any  ad- 
mixture of  other  colors  ? 

Clearly,  that  which  is  most  unadulterated. 

True,  Protarchus,  the  purest,  and  not  the  greatest  in  quan- 
tity of  white  is  the  truest  and  the  most  beautiful  white.  We 
are  quite  right  in  saying  that  a  little  pure  white  is  whiter  and 
fairer  and  truer  than  a  great  deal  that  is  mixed.  There  is  no 
need  of  adducing  many  similar  examples.  One  is  sufficient  to 
prove  to  us  that  a  small  pleasure,  if  pure  or  unalloyed  with 
pain,  is  always  more  pleasant  and  truer  and  fairer  than  a 
great  pleasure  or  one  often  repeated  if  it  contains  an  element 
of  pain. 

Assuredly,  and  the  instance  you  give  is  sufficient. 

But  have  we  not  heard  that  pleasure  is  always  a  generation, 
and  has  no  true  being?  Certain  ingenious  philosophers  teach 
this  doctrine.  I  assume  that  they  mean  that  there  are  two  na- 
tures, one  self -existent  and  majestic,  the  other  ever  in  want  of 
something  and  inferior.  The  argument  insinuates  that  some 
things,  the  relatives,  are  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  and 
that  other  things,  the  absolutes,  are  the  ends  which  the  former 
class  serves.  One  class  provides  the  elements  of  generation,  and 
the  other  the  essence  of  all  that  is  generated. 

I  accept  your  statement  of  generation  and  of  essence. 

Generation  is  for  the  sake  of  essence  and  not  essence  for 
the  sake  of  generation.  All  instrumental,  remedial,  and  ma- 
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terial  things  are  to  be  used  by  us  with  a  view  to  generation.  I 
also  say  that  each  generation  is  relative  to  and  for  the  sake 
of  some  being  or  essence.  Again,  the  whole  of  generation  is 
relative  to  the  whole  of  essence.  It  follows  that  pleasure,  being 
a  generation,  is  surely  for  the  sake  of  some  essence.  Now  that 
for  the  sake  of  which  something  is  done,  must  be  placed  in 
the  class  of  the  good.  But  that  which  is  done  for  the  sake  of 
another  thing,  in  some  other  class.  Pleasure,  being  a  genera- 
tion, will  be  rightly  placed  in  some  other  class  than  that  of 
good.  We  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  him  who  first  pointed 
out  that  pleasure  was  a  generation  only,  and  had  no  true  being. 
He  is  one  who  laughs  at  the  notion  of  pleasure  being  a  good. 
He  would  also  laugh  at  those  who  make  generation  their  high- 
est goal. 

Of  whom  are  you  speaking? 

I  speak  of  those  who,  when  they  cure  their  hunger  or  thirst 
or  any  other  defect  by  some  process  of  generation,  are  as 
much  delighted  as  if  the  generation  were  itself  a  pleasure. 
They  say  that  they  would  not  wish  to  live  without  these,  and 
the  like,  feelings.4  Destruction  is,  however,  universally  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  opposite  of  generation.  Hence,  he  who  chooses 
thus,  chooses  generation  and  destruction  rather  than  that  third 
sort  of  life  in  which  there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain,  but  only 
the  purest  thought. 

I  think,  Socrates,  that  he  who  would  make  us  accept  pleasure 
as  a  good  is  involved  in  a  great  absurdity. 

Great  indeed !  There  is  yet  another  absurdity.  It  lies  in  argu- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  good  or  noble  in  the  body.  It  main- 
tains that  good  is  in  the  soul  alone,  and  that  the  only  good  of 
the  soul  is  pleasure.  This  absurdity  maintains  that  courage, 
temperance,  understanding,  or  any  other  good  of  the  soul  is 
not  really  a  good.  Is  there  not  yet  a  further  absurdity  in  our 
being  compelled  to  say  that  he  who  has  the  feeling  of  pain  is 
bad  at  the  time  when  he  is  suffering  pain,  even  though^he  be 
the  best  of  men?  And  again,  that  he  who  lias  the  feeling  of 
pleasure,  insofar  as  he  is  pleased,  excels  in  virtue? 

Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  or  irrational  than  this. 

Nature  of  Mind  and  Knowledge 

Having  subjected  pleasure  to  every  sort  of  test,  let  us  not 
spare  mind  and  knowledge.  Eing  their  metal  bravely  and  see 
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if  there  is  unsoundness  in  any  part,  for  we  must  find  out  what 
in  them  is  of  the  purest  nature.  The  truest  elements  of  ^both 
pleasure  and  knowledge  may  then  be  brought  up  for  judg- 
ment. Now  knowledge  has  two  parts — the  one  productive,  and 
the  other  educational.  In  the  productive  arts,  one  part  is  more 
air™  to  knowledge,  and  the  other  less.  The  former  part  may 
be  regarded  as  pure,  and  the  latter  as  impure.  Must  we  con- 
sider these  elements,  or  not? 

Yes,  of  course.  What  are  they,  and  how  do  you  separate 
them? 

If  arithmetic,  mensuration,  and  weighing  be  taken  away 
from  any  art,  that  which  remains  will  only  be  conjecture; 
that  is,  the  better  use  of  the  senses,  which  is  given  by  experi- 
ence and  a  certain  power  of  guessing.  Music,  for  instance,  is 
full  of  this  empiricism,  as  is  seen  in  the  harmonizing  of  sounds, 
which  is  not  accomplished  by  rule,  but  by  conjecture.  It  is, 
therefore,  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  doubtful.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  art  of  the  builder,  which  has  a  number  of  measures 
and  instr  3nts,  attains  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

Very  i         Socrates. 

Now  let  us  divide  the  activities  of  which  were  speaking 
into  two  kinds.  There  are  the  arts  which,  like  music,  are  less 
exact  in  their  results,  and  those  which,  like  building,  are  more 
exact.  Of  the  latter  class,  the  most  exact  are  those  such  as 
arithmetic.  These  are  also  distinguishable  into  two  kinds,  for 
one  phase  of  arithmetic  is  popular,  and  the  other  philosophical. 
And  what,  Protarchus,  would  you  say  of  the  arts  of  computa- 
tion and  mensuration  which  are  used  in  trading,  when  we  com- 
pare them  with  philosophical  geometry  and  exact  calculation? 
Shall  we  say  that  they  are  the  same  or  different? 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  great  diff erence  among  the  votaries 
of  the  science,  and  there  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
two  sorts  of  arithmetic. 

Eight,  and  I  have  discussed  the  subject  because  the  argu- 
ment has  all  along  been  seeking  a  parallel  to  pleasure.  Ac- 
cording to  that  original  design,  the  argument  has  gone  on  to 
ask  whether  one  sort  of  knowledge  is  purer  than  another,  as 
one  pleasure  is  purer  than  another.  The  argument  has  shown 
that  the  arts  have  different  provinces,  varying  in  their  degrees 
of  certainty. 
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0,  Socrates,  we  have  reached  a  point  at  which  the  difference 
of  clearness  in  different  kinds  of  knowledge  is  erroneous. 
Those  into  which  arithmetic  and  mensuration  enter,  far  sur- 
pass all  others.  And  of  these,  the  ones  which  are  animated  by 
pure  philosophic  impulse  are  infinitely  superior  iix  accuracy 
and  in  truth. 

Since  this  is  your  judgment,  it  is  the  answer  which,  upon 
your  authority,  we  will  give  to  all  masters  of  misinterpre- 
tation. There  are  two  arts  of  arithmetic,  and  two  of  mensura- 
tion. There  are  also  several  other  arts  which  in  like  manner 
have  this  double  nature,  and  yet,  only  one  name.  We  have  ex- 
plained what  we  consider  the  most  exact  arts,  and  yet,  dialec- 
tic will  refuse  to  acknowledge  us,  if  we  do  not  acknowledge 
her  to  have  the  first  place. 

And  pray,  what  is  dialectic? 

Clearly,  the  science  which  knows  all  that  more  exact  knowl- 
edge of  which  we  speak.  I  am  sure  that  all  men  who  have  a 
grain  of  intellect  will  admit  that  the  knowledge  which  has  to 
do  with  being  and  reality,  and  sameness  and  unchangeable- 
ness,  is  the  truest  of  all.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  by  means  of  which 
the  soul  is  capable  of  loving  Truth.  Mind  and  science,  when 
employed  with  changing  things  do  not  attain  the  highest  Truth. 
So  let  us  urge,  on  behalf  of  the  argument,  a  single  point:  that 
the  stable,  pure,  true,  and  alloyed  has  to  do  with  things  which 
are  eternal,  unchangeable,  and  unmixed.  All  other  things  are 
to  be  placed  in  a  second  or  inferior  class. 

Composition  of  the  Good  Life 

As  to  the  task  of  mixing  pleasure  and  wisdom,  we  now  have 
the  ingredients  or  materials.  We  may  be  compared  to  artists 
who,  looking  for  the  happiest  and  noblest  life,  have  their  ma- 
terials ready  in  their  hands.  But  we  had  better  have  a  reca- 
pitulation and  rehearsal  first.  The  proverb  well  says  that  we 
ought  to  repeat,  not  twice,  but  thrice.  Therefore,  I  will  make 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  fair  summary.  Philebus  said  that  pleas- 
ure is  the  true  end  of  all  living  beings,  at  which  all  ought  to 
aim ;  moreover,  that  it  is  the  chief  good  of  all,  and  that  the 
two  names  good  and  pleasant  are  correctly  applied  to  one  thing 
and  to  one  nature.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  began  by  denying  this, 
saying  that  in  nature  as  in  name  they  are  two.  I  also  expressed 
the  view  that  wisdom  partakes  more  of  the  good  than  does 
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pleasure.  There  is  a  further  point  which  has  been  conceded 
between  us— that  the  good  differs  from  all  things.  It  differs 
in  that  one  who  possesses  the  good  always  and  in  all  things 
has  the  most  perfect  sufficiency.  He  is  never  in  need  of  any- 
thing else. 

Exactly. 

And  we  made  a  hypothetical  division  of  pleasure  and  wis- 
dom into  two  distinct  types  of  existences,  so  that  pleasure 
was  wholly  excluded  from  wisdom.  Wisdom,  in  a  like  manner, 
had  no  part  whatever  in  pleasure.  We  then  decided  that  nei- 
ther of  them  alone  would  be  sufficient.  If  we  have  erred  in  any 
point,  let  anyone  who  will,  take  up  the  inquiry  again.  Now  I 
would  like  to  know  if  anyone  would  choose  to  have  all  wisdom 
absolutely  devoid  of  pleasure,  rather  than  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  or  all  pleasure  devoid  of  wisdom,  rather 
than  with  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom. 

Certainly  not,  Socrates,  but  why  repeat  such  questions? 

Because  the  perfect  and  universally  eligible  and  entirely 
good  life  cannot  possibly  be  either  of  them  without  some  ac- 
companying mixture  of  the  other.  And  we  must  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  good  more  or  less  accurately,  in  order  that  the 
second  place  may  be  duly  assigned  either  to  wisdom  or  to 
pleasure.  We  have  now  found  a  road  which  leads  toward  the 
good,  for  reason  once  again  intimates  to  us  that  we  should 
seek  the  good,  not  in  the  life  of  pleasure  or  in  the  life  of  wis- 
dom alone,  but  in  a  mixture  of  some  sort. 

True,  Socrates. 

Then,  Protarchus,  let  us  mingle  these,  at  the  same  time  offer- 
ing up  a  prayer.  We  are  the  cupbearers  and  here  are  two 
fountains  which  are  flowing  at  our  side.  One,  which  is  pleas- 
ure, may  be  likened  to  a  fountain  of  honey.  The  other,  which 
is  wisdom,  a  sober  draught  in  which  no  wine  mingles,  is  tem- 
perate and  healthful.  Out  of  these  we  must  seek  to  make  the 
fairest  of  all  possible  mixtures.  Then  we  will  have  arrived 
at  the  good  life.  Tell  me,  should  we  be  most  likely  to  succeed  if 
we  mingled  every  sort  of  pleasure  with  every  sort  of  wisdom? 

Perhaps. 

I  should  be  afraid  of  the  risk,  and  will  suggest  a  safer  plan. 
One  pleasure  was  supposed  by  us  to  be  truer  than  another, 
and  one  art  to  be  more  certain  than  another.  There  was  also 
supposed  to  be  a  difference  in  sciences.  One  of  them  regarded 
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only  the  transient  and  perishing,  the  other  involved  the  ever- 
lasting and  immutable.  When  judged  by  the  standard  of 
truth,  the  latter,  as  we  thought,  was  truer  than  the  former. 
If,  then,  we  consider  the  subdivisions  of  each  class  which  have 
the  most  of  truth,  and  begin  by  mingling  them,  will  not  the 
union  suffice  to  give  us  the  best  of  lives,  or  shall  we  still  want 
some  elements  of  another  kind?  Imagine  a  man  who  under- 
stands justice  and  has  reason,  as  well  as  a  comprehension  of 
the  true  nature  of  this  and  all  other  things.  Will  he  have 
enough  of  knowledge  if  he  is  acquainted  only  with  the  divine 
circle  and  sphere,  and  knows  nothing  of  our  human  spheres 
and  circles?  Could  he  build  a  house  if  he  had  only  divine  circles 
and  spheres? 

The  knowledge  which  is  only  superhuman,  Socrates,  is 
insufficient  in  man. 

Are  you  going  to  mix  into  the  best  life  that  impure  and  un- 
certain part  of  mathematics  which  uses  the  false  rule  and  the 
false  circle? 

Yes,  it  must  be  done,  if  any  of  us  is  ever  to  find  his  way 
home. 

And  must  we  include  music,  which,  as  I  was  saying,  is  full 
of  guesswork  and  imitation,  and  wanting  in  purity? 

Yes,  I  think  that  you  must,  if  human  life  is  to  be  a  life  at  all. 

Well,  I  give  way,  and  like  a  doorkeeper  who  is  pushed  and 
overborne,  I  open  the  door  and  let  knowledge  of  every  sort 
stream  in,  both  the  pure  and  the  impure.  I  must  now  return 
to  the  fountain  of  pleasure.  We  were  not  permitted  to  mix 
in  a  single  stream  the  pure  and  mixed  portions  according  to 
our  original  intention.  But  the  love  of  "knowledge  constrained 
us  to  let  all  the  sciences  flow  in  together  before  the  pleasures. 
The  time  has  finally  come  for  us  to  decide  about  the  pleasures 
also.  Can  we,  in  like  manner,  admit  them  all,  or  only  the  pure 
ones? 

Mix  the  pure  ones  first,  Socrates.  That  will  be  the  safer 
course. 

And  now,  if  there  are  any  necessary  pleasures,  as  there  are 
necessary  arts  and  sciences,  we  must  mingle  them.  Let  us 
ask  the  daughters  of  Pleasure  and  Wisdom  themselves,  and 
let  them  answer.  Say  to  them,  "Tell  us,  0  beloved,  would  you 
rather  live  with  or  without  wisdom?"  I  ain  of  the  opinion 
that  they  would  certainly  answer  that  for  any  class  to  be 
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alone  and  in  perfect  solitude  is  not  good,  nor  altogether 

possible.  Now  let  us  interrogate  wisdom  and  mind.  "Would 

you  like  to  have  any  pleasures  in  the  mixture?"  we  will  say 

to  them.  And  they  will  reply,  "What  pleasures  do  you  mean?" 

And  we  shall  take  up  our  parable  and  say:  "Do  you  wish  to 

have  the   greatest  and  most  vehement  pleasures  for  your 

companions  in  addition  to  the  true  ones?"  "Why,  Socrates/' 

they  will  say,  "how  can  we,  seeing  that  they  are  the  source  of 

ten  thousand  hindrances  to  us?  They  trouble  the  souls   of 

men,  which  are   our  habitation,  with  their  madness.   They 

prevent  us  from  coming  to  birth  and  are  commonly  the  ruin  of 

our  children  when  they  do  come  to  birth,  causing  them  to  be 

forgotten  and  unheeded.  But  the  true  and  pure  pleasures,  of 

which  you   spoke,  know  these  to  be   of  our  kindred.   The 

pleasures  which  accompany  health  and  temperance,  are  in 

a  manner  the  handmaidens  and  inseparable  attendants   of 

virtue.  Mingle  these  and  not  the  others.  Anyone  who  desires 

to  find  out  what  is  the  highest  good  in  man  and  in  the  universe, 

and  who  wishes  to  divide  what  is  the  highest  form  of  good, 

would  show  a  great  want  of  sense  to  allow  the  pleasures  which 

are  always  in  the  company  of  folly  and  vice  to  mingle  with 

mind. ' '  Is  not  this  a  very  rational  and  suitable  reply  which 

mind  has  made  ? 

Most  certainly. 

Still  there  is  something  more  that  must  be  added  to  our 
formula  of  the  best  life.  It  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  every 
mixture.  Unless  Truth  enter  into  the  composition,  nothing 
can  be  created  or  subsist.  Now  you  and  Philebus  must  tell  me 
whether  anything  is  still  wanting  in  the  mixture.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  argument  is  completed,  and  may  be  compared 
to  an  incorporeal  law,  which  is  going  to  hold  fair  rule  over 
a  living  body. 

I  agree  with  you,  Socrates. 

We  are  now  close  to  the  Good,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
good  life  and  is  universally  beloved.  When  we  have  discovered 
this  principle,  we  must  ask  if,  in  the  order  of  the  universe,  its 
nature  is  more  akin  to  pleasure  or  to  mind.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  the  cause  which  renders  any  mixture  either  of 
the  highest  value  or  of  none  at  all.  Every  man  knows  that  any 
want  of  Symmetry  in  any  mixture  must  of  necessity  be  fatal, 
both  to  the  elements  and  to  the  mixture.  Without  it  all  things 
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are  disorderly  and  jumbled.  Thus,  the  power  of  the  good 
has  retired  into  the  region  of  the  Beautiful,  for  Symmetry, 
or  measure,  everywhere  passes  into  beauty. 

Certainly. 

Then,  if  we  are  not  able  to  hunt  the  good  with  one  idea  only, 
with  three  we  catch  our  prey.  Truth,  Symmetry,  and  Beauty 
are  the  three — and  these,  when  united,  we  may  regard  as  the 
single  cause  of  that  admixture  which  we  may  have  called  the 
good,  or  best  life.  Protarchus,  everyone  may  now  judge  well 
enough  whether  pleasure  or  wisdom  is  more  akin  to  the  good, 
and  more  honorable  among  gods  and  men. 

There  is  no  doubt,  and  yet  perhaps  the  argument  had  better 
be  pursued  to  the  end. 

The  Order  of  Values 

Truth,  Symmetry,  and  Beauty,  we  must  take  separately 
in  their  relation  to  pleasure  and  mind,  and  pronounce  upon 
them.  Let  us  see  to  which  of  these  pleasure  and  wisdom  are 
severally  most  akin.  The  difference  between  them  is  already 
obvious.  Pleasure  is  an  impostor,  having  attained  no  degree  of 
reason,  whereas  mind  is  either  the  same  as  Truth,  or  the  most 
like  Truth,  and  the  truest.  Consider  Symmetry  next.  Here  is 
another  question  which  may  be  easily  answered.  I  imagine  that 
nothing  is  more  immodest  than  pleasure,  or  more  in  conformity 
with  Symmetry  than  mind  and  knowledge.  There  still  remains 
the  third  test.  Has  mind  a  greater  share  of  Beauty  than  has 
pleasure  ? 

Never,  Socrates,  did  anyone,  either  awake  or  dreaming, 
imagine  wisdom  to  be  unseemly.  But  the  greatest  pleasures, 
when  some  ridiculous  or  foul  effect  accompanies  them,  make 
us  ashamed  of  the  sight  of  them. 

Then,  Protarchus,  you  will  proclaim  everywhere — sending 
messengers  of  these  tidings  far  and  wide — that  pleasure  is  not 
the  first  of  possessions,  nor  yet  the  second,  for  the  con- 
firmation of  the  highest  life  has  been  found.  Symmetry  stands 
in  first  place.  In  the  second  class  is  to  be  found  the  Beautiful. 
And  if  I  divine  aright,  we  must  reckon  Truth,  or  wisdom,  in 
the  third  class.  And  would  you  not  place  science,  ,the  arts,  and 
true  opinion  in  the  fourth  class?  They  are  certainly  more 
akin  to  good  than  to  pleasure. 

Surely,  Socrates. 
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Then  the  fifth  class  belongs  to  those  pleasures  which  have 
been  defined  as  painless,  being  the  pure  pleasures.  In  the 
sixth  place  comes  generation,  and  here,  at  the  sixth  award, 
let  us  make  an  end.  All  that  remains  is  to  set  the  crown  on  our 
discourse.  We  may  sum  up  and  reassert  what  has  been  said. 
Philebus  affirmed  that  pleasure  was  always  and  absolutely  the 
good.  Convinced  of  what  I  have  just  been  saying,  and  feeling 
indignant  at  the  argument  which  is  maintained — not  only  by 
Philebus,  but  by  thousands  of  others — I  affirmed  that  mind 
is  far  more  excellent,  as  an  element  of  human  life,  than 
pleasure.  But,  suspecting  that  there  were  other  things  which 
were  better  still,  I  also  said  that  if  there  was  anything  better 
than  either,  I  would  still  maintain  mind  to  be  higher  than 
pleasure.  Thus  pleasure  would  lose  the  second  place  as  well 
as  the  first. 

That  is  exactly  what  you  said. 

Nothing  could  now  be  more  satisfactorily  shown  than  the 
insufficiency  of  both  of  them.  The  claims  of  both  pleasure  and 
mind  to  be  the  chief  element  of  the  good  life  have  been  dis- 
proved. They  are  both  wanting  in  self-sufficiency,  and  hence, 
in  perfection.  But,  though  they  must  both  resign  first  place, 
mind  is  ten  ihouscwd  times  nearer  and  more  akin  to  the  nature 
of  the  conqueror  than  pleasure.  According  to  the  judgment 
which  has  been  given,  pure  pleasure  ranks  fifth,  and  not  first. 
No !  Not  even  if  all  the  animals  of  the  world  in  their  pursuit 
of  enjoyment  should  affirm  differently.  No  one  may  longer 
maintain  that  the  lusts  of  animals  are  better  witnesses  to  the 
good  life  than  the  inspiration  of  divine  philosophy. 
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Life;  Death;  Reincarnation 

To  a  man  who  has  any  sense  at  all,  no  question  can  be  more 
serious  than  the  way  of  hnman  life. 

* 

Each  individual — barring  inevitable  accident — comes  into 
the  world  having  a  fixed  span  of  life,  for  the  triangles  in  us 
are  originally  framed  with  power  to  last  only  a  certain  time. 
Beyond  this,  no  man  can  prolong  his  life.  This  explanation 
holds  also  of  the  constitution  of  diseases. 

* 

If  there  were  a  knowledge  which  was  able  to  make  men 
immortal  without  giving  them  knowledge  of  the  way  to  use  that 
immortality,  there  would  be  no  use  in  it. 

* 

The  gods  created  in  us  the  desire  of  generation,  contriving 
in  man  one  animated  substance,  and  in  woman  another.  These 
they  formed  respectively  in  the  following  manner :  The  passage 
by  which  liquids  pass  from  the  body  was  so  fashioned  as  to 
penetrate  also  into  the  marrow,  which  traverses  from  the 
Iteacl  along  the  neck  and  through  the  back.  Now  the  marrow  we 
liave  named  the  seed.  And  the  seed,  having  life,  and  becoming 
&adoyed  with  respiration,  produces  in  that  part  in  which  it 
respires  a  lively  desire  of  emission,  thus  creating  in  us  the 
love  of  procreation.  Wherefore,  the  organ  of  generation  in 
pien  beeoming  rebellious  and  masterful,  like  an  animal  dis- 
reason,  seeks  by  the  raging  of  the  appetites  to  gain 
sway.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  womb  or  matrix 
|»!  ir|>|^e]a.  The  animal  within  them  is  desirous  of  procreating 
^^^  and  when  remaining  unfruitful  long  beyond  its 
gets  discontented  and  angry.  Then  wandering 
the  body,  it  closes  up  the  passages 
by  obstructing  respiration,  drives  women 
$  causing  all  varieties  of  disease.  The  result  is 
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that  at  length  the  desire  and  love  of  man  and  woman,  as  it 
were,  produces  and  plucks  the  f rtdt  from  the  tree.  This  causes 
the  emission  of  the  seed — animals  unseen  by  reason  of  their 
smallness — into  the  womb,  as  into  a  field.  The  seed  is  then 
again  separated,  maturing  within,  and  afterwards  being 
brought  out  into  the  light.  Thus  it  is  that  animals  are 
generated. 

*    *    # 

Old  age  stealthily  and  unconsciously  comes  on.  Therefore, 
if  a  person  does  not  pay  rather  quickly  his  life  as  a  debt, 
nature  like  a  usurper,  stands  near,  taking  from  one  as  a  pledge 
his  eyes,  and  from  another  his  hearing.  And  not  infrequently, 
nature  demands  both  sight  and  hearing.  Should  a  man  still 
delay,  she  brings  on  paralysis.  Even  those  on  the  threshold 
of  old  age  who  are  still  vigorous  in  body,  are  likely  to  become 
twice  children  in  the  mind,  though  grown  old.  Hence  even  the 
gods,  who  take  cognizance  of  human  affairs,  release  more 
quickly  from  life  those  on  whom  they  set  the  greatest  value. 


The  most  moderate  funeral  is  best,  neither  exceeding  the 
customary  expense,  nor  falling  short  of  the  honor  which  has 
usually  been  shown. 

* 

He  who  has  suffered  a  violent  end,  when  newly  dead,  is 
angry  with  the  author  of  his  death.  Being  himself  full  of 
fear  and  panic  by  reason  of  his  violent  end,  when  he  sees  his 
murderer  walking  about,  he  is  stricken  with  terror  and  becomes 
disordered.  This  disorder  of  his  aided  by  the  guilty  recollec- 
tion of  the  murderer,  is  communicated  with  overwhelming 
force  to  the  murderer. 


Our  difficulty  lies  in  avoiding  not  death,  but  unrighteousness. 
It  is  that  which  runs  faster  than,  death. 

* 

What  shall  he  suffer  who  slays  himself?  I  mean  the  suicide 
who  deprives  himself  by  violence  of  his  appointed  share  of 
life,  and  from  sloth  or  want  of  manliness  imposes  upon  him- 
self an  unjust  penalty.  They  who  meet  their  death  in  this  way 
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shall  be  buried  alone,  ingloriously,  in  the  borders  of  the  land, 
and  in  such  places  as  are  uncultivated  and  nameless.  No 
column  or  inscription  shall  mark  the  place  of  their  interment. 


An  ancient  doctrine  affirms  that  souls  go  from  this  world 
into  the  other  world,  then  return  to  this  sphere,  by  again  being 
born  from  the  dead. 


I  shall  continue  to  strive  to  the  utmost  until  I  do  something 
to  profit  man  against  the  day  when  he  will  live  again,  holding 
discourse  in  another  state  of  existence. 


Both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate  into  each 
other,  changing  by  virtue  of  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect 
and  folly. 

* 

The  tale  of  tradition;*  whether  under  this  or  some  other 
name,  has  been  plainly  set  forth  by  priests  of  old.  They  have 
pronounced  that  the  justice  which  inspects  and  avenges  the 
blood  of  kindred,  follows  the  law  of  retaliation,  ordaining  that 
the  doer  of  any  murderous  act  shall  of  necessity  suffer  that 
which  he  has  done.  Whoever  has  slain  a  father  shall  himself 
be  slain  at  some  time  or  other  by  his  children.  He  who  has 
slain  a  mother,  shall  of  necessity  take  a  woman  *s  nature,  and 
in  after  ages  he  shall  lose  his  life  $t  the  hands  of  his  offspring. 
Where  a  family  is  thus  polluted,  there  is  no  other  purification. 

Love  and  Becwty;  Art  and  Poetry 

There  is  a  madness,  I  mean  love,  which  is  a  divine  gift,  and 
the  source  of  the  chief  est  blessings  granted  to  man. 

* 

When  a  beautiful  soul  harmonizes  with  a  beautiful  form, 
and  the  two  are  cast  into  one  mold,  that  is  the  fairest  of  sights 
to  him  who  has  an  eye  to  see. 

# 

When  anyone  prefers  physical  beauty  to  virtue,  what  is  this 
but  the  real  and  utter  dishonor  of  the  soul?  Such  a  preference 
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implies  that  the  body  is  more  honorable  than  the  soul.  This 
is  false,  for  there  is  nothing  of  earthly  birth  which  is  more 
honorable  than  the  heavenly  birth. 

* 

Beloved  Pan,  and  all  ye  other  gods  who  haunt  this  place, 
give  me  beauty  in  the  inward  soul ;  and  may  the  outward  and 
inward  man  be  at  one.  May  I  reckon  the  wise  to  be  the  wealthy, 
and  may  I  have  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  a  temperate  man, 
and  he  only,  can  bear  and  carry. 

*     #     * 

It  is  evident  that  the  arts  were  unknown  during  thousands 
and  thousands  of  years.  Indeed,  no  more  than  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  Marsyas  and  Olympus 
invented  music,  and  Amphion  the  lyre — not  to  speak  of  num- 
berless other  inventions  which  are  but  of  yesterday. 


In  our  effort  to  discover  an  art,  we  cut  a  poor  figure.  We 
are  like  children  after  larks — always  on  the  point  of  catching 
the  art,  which  is  always  getting  away  from  us. 

* 

All  arts  are  on  the  watch  against  excess  and  defect,  which 
are  real  evils,  and  occasion  difficulties  in  action.  The  excellence 
of  beauty  in  every  work  of  art  is  due  to  this  observance  of 
measure. 

* 

The  poet  is  a  light  and  holy  thing  with  no  invention  in  him. 
He  is  powerless  to  utter  his  oracles  until  he  has  been  inspired 
and  is  out  of  his  senses,  the  mind  no  longer  in  him. 

* 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  contemporaries  of  Homer,  or  of 
Hesiod,  would  have  allowed  either  of  them  to  go  about  as 
rhapsodists,  if  they  had  really  been  able  to  make  mankind 
virtuous  ? 

Ethics;  Mysticism  cm&  Prayer 

Happiness  does  not  consist  in  being  delivered  from  evils, 
but  in  never  having  them.  He  has  first  place  in  the  scale  of 
happiness  who  has  never  had  vice  in  Ms  soul. 
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How  would  a  man  profit  if  lie  received  gold  and  silver  on 
condition  that  lie  enslave  the  noblest  part  of  himself  to  the 
worst?  Selling  one's  own  divine  being  to  that  which  is  godless 
is  most  detestable. 


The  good  man  is  he  who  has  the  good  soul,  and  the  bad  man 

he  who  has  the  bad.  Well  says  the  proverb  that  we  ought  to 
repeat  twice  and  even  thrice  that  which  is  good. 


Few  persons,  upon  seeing  the  misfortunes  of  others,  ever 
reflect  that  the  evil  of  other  men  communicates  something  of 
evil  to  themselves.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  other  affec- 
tions, such  as  desire,  pain,  and  pleasure. 


Do  to  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  to  you.  In 
spite  of  this  precept,  however,  evils  can  never  pass  away,  for 
^there  must  always  remain  something  antagonistic  to  good. 

"Ki**tO  fKf     I*  *»1o  *'B*  tenifatfrflt  J»   *vv*4Ln~tt)fc  5«t  r»x*  , 


Those  who  would  live  happily  should,  in  the  first  place, 
do  no  wrong  to  one  another.  Nor  ought  they  themselves  to  be 
wronged  by  others.  To  attain  the  first  is  not  difficult.  There 
is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  power  of  not 
being  wronged,  for  no  man  can  be  perfectly  secure  against 
wrong,  until  he  has  become  perfectly  good.  Cities  are  like 
individuals  in  this. 


It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  soul  not  to  know  the  things-  which 
pertain  to  soul — those  things  in  which  good  and  evil  consist — 
but  instead,  to  have  considered  only  those  things  which  pertain 
to  body. 

* 

Every  age  and  every  condition  of  life,  young  or  old,  male  or 
female,  bond  or  free,  has  a  different  virtue.  There  are  number- 
less virtues,  and  no  lack  of  definitions  of  them.  The  reason 
for  such  multiplicity  is  that  virtue  in  what  we  do  is  relative 
to  the  action  and  age  of  each  of  us. 
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I  conceive  that  the  founders  of  the  mysteries  had  a  real 
meaning  and  were  not  mere  triflers  when  they  intimated  in 
a  figure  long  ago  that  anyone  passing  unsanctified  and  un- 
initiated into  the  world  below  will  live  in  a  slough,  whereas, 
anyone  arriving  there  after  initiation  and  purification  will 
dwell  with  the  gods. 

* 

Concerning  such  as  commit  murder,  I  must  not  fail  to 
mention  a  tradition  firmly  believed  in  by  many,  and  received 
by  them  from  those  learned  in  the  mysteries.  They  say  that 
a  crime  will  be  punished  in  the  world  below.  Furthermore, 
when  its  perpetrators  return  again  to  this  world,  they  will 
suffer  for  what  they  did  through  a  compensation  of  Nature, 
and  will  end  their  new  lives  in  like  manner  by  the  hand  of 
another. 


When  a  man's  pulse  is  healthy  and  temperate,  he  should, 
before  going  to  sleep,  awaken  his  rational  powers  and  feed 
them  on  noble  thoughts  and  inquiries,  collecting  himself  in 
meditation.  He  should  first  have  indulged  Ms  appetites  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little,  but  just  enough  to  lay  them  to  sleep, 
preventing  their  judgments  and  pains  from  interfering  with 
the  functioning  of  the  higher  principle  within  him.  This  he 
should  leave  in  the  solitude  of  pure  abstraction,  free  to  contem- 
plate and  aspire  to  the  knowledge  of  the  unknown,  whether  in 
past,  present,  or  future.  Having  allayed  the  passionate  ele- 
ment and  having  now  pacified  the  two  principles  which  are 
irrational,  he  rouses  up  the  third,  which  is  reason — then,  he 
most  nearly  attains  Truth,  and  is  least  likely  to  be  the  sport 
of  fantastic  and  lawless  visions. 


Every  man  of  understanding  experiences  fear  and  respect 
for  the  prayers  of  Ms  parents.  He  knows  well  that  many  times 
and  for  many  persons,  these  have  been  fulfilled. 

* 

Our  poets,  understanding  prayers  to  be  requests  wMch  we 
make  to  the  gods,  will  take  especial  heed  not  to  ask  by  mistake 
for  evil  instead  of  good. 
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Education;  Knowledge  and  Wisdom 

The  origin  of  truth  and  error  is  as  follows.  When  the  soul 
of  anyone  is  deep  and  abundant,  smooth  and  perfectly  tem- 
pered, then  the  impressions  which  pass  through  the  senses 
sink  into  the  heart  of  the  soul.  These,  being  pure  and  clear, 
have  sufficient  depth  and  are  lasting.  The  minds  of  such  as 
these  easily  learn  and  retain,  and  are  not  liable  to  confusion. 
Having  true  thoughts,  they  have  plenty  of  room  for  them, 
and  having  clear  impressions  of  things,  they  quickly  distribute 
them  into  their  proper  places. 

* 

The  buildings  for  gymnasia  and  schools  open  to  all  are  to 
be  in  three  places :  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  outside  the  city, 
and  in  the  surrounding  country. 

* 

He  who  is  elected  minister  of  education  should  consider 
that  of  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  this  is  the  greatest.  For 
if  the  first  shoot  of  any  plant  makes  a  good  start  toward  attain- 
ings  its  natural  excellence,  it  has  the  greatest  effect  on  the 
plant's  maturity.  This  is  also  true  of  men.  Man  requires 
proper  instruction  and  a  fortunate  nature.  Then,  of  all  ani- 
mals, he  becomes  the  most  Divine  and  most  civilized.  But  if 
he  be  insufficiently-or  ill-educated,  he  is  the  most  savage  of 
earthly  creatures.  Wherefore,  the  legislator  ought  not  to  allow 
the  education  of  children  to  become  a  secondary  or  accidental 
matter. 

* 

The  just  man  is  just  through  knowledge ;  the  unjust  is  unji^fe 
through  want  of  instruction. 

* 

He  is  under  a  delusion  who  thinks  that  a  man  upon  growing 
old  may  learn  many  things.  At  that  time,  he  can  no  more 
learn  much  than  he  can  run  much.  Youth  is  the  time  for  any 
extraordinary  toil. 

* 

Teachers  shall  be  brought  from  foreign  parts  by  pay.  Let 
them  teach  the  frequenters  of  the  schools  the  art  of  war  and 
the  art  of  music.  Moreover,  the  cMldren  shall  come  not  only 
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if  their  parents  please,  but  if  they  do  not  please.  Lest  their 
education  be  neglected,  there  shall  be  compulsory  education, 
as  the  saying  is,  of  all  and  sundry,  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 
The  pupils  shall  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  state  rather 
than  to  their  parents.  My  law  would  apply  to  females  as  well 
as  males,  and  they  should  both  go  through  the  same  exercises. 

* 

We  call  one  man  educated  and  another  uneducated,  although 
sometimes  the  uneducated  man  may  be  very  well  educated  for 
the  calling  of  a  retail  trader  and  the  like.  We  do  not  now, 
however,  speak  of  education  in  this  narrower  sense.  We  mean 
that  other  education  in  virtue  from  youth  upwards,  which 
makes  a  man  eagerly  pursue  the  ideal  perfection  of  citizenship 
and  teaches  him  how  rightly  to  rule  and  to  obey.  This  is  the 
only  education  which,  upon  our  view,  deserves  the  name. 
That  other  sort  of  training,  which  aims  at  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  mere  cleverness  apart  from 
intelligence  and  justice,  is  mean  and  illiberal. 


Seeing  that  all  men  desire  happiness,  that  happiness  is 
gained  by  a  right  use  of  the  things  of  life,  and  that  this  judg- 
ment is  given  by  knowledge,  the  inference  is  that  everyone 
ought  by  all  means  to  try  to  make  himself  as  wise  as  he  can. 


The  greatest  ignorance  is  for  a  man  to  hate  that  which  he 
nevertheless  thinks  to  be  good  and  noble,  and  to  love  and 
embrace  that  which  he  knows  to  be  unrighteous  and  evil. 

* 

We  cannot  reasonably  say  that  there  is  knowledge  at  all, 
if  everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and  there  is  nothing 
abiding.  For  knowledge  cannot  continue  to  be  knowledge 
unless  continuing  always  to  abide  and  exist.  Hence,  if  the 
very  nature  of  knowledge  changes,  then  at  the  time  when  the 
change  occurs,  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  And  if  this  transi- 
tion always  goes  on,  there  will  always  be  no  knowledge.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to  know,  and  nothing 
which  can  be  known.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  be  knowl- 
edge if  that  which  knows  and  that  which  is  known  exist  ever, 
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and  if  the  Beautiful  and  tlae  Good  and  every  other  thing  also 
exist.  But  whether  there  is  this  Eternal  Nature  in  things,  or 
whether  the  truth  is  that  all  is  in  a  state  of  flux — as  if  the  world 
were  a  man  who  has  a  running  at  the  nose — is  a  difficult 
question. 

* 

When  a  person  is  able  to  impart  knowledge  to  another, 
he  thereby  gives  excellent  proof  of  his  own  understanding  of 
the  matter. 


The  attempt  to  separate  all  existences  from  one  another  is 
a  barbarism  utterly  unworthy  of  education  or  the  philosophical 
mind.  This  attempt  at  universal  separation  is  the  final  anni- 
hilation of  all  reasoning.  Only  by  the  union  of  concepts  with 
one  another  do  we  attain  to  discourse  of  reason. 

* 

The  words  of  the  wise  are  not  to  be  set  aside,  for  there  is 
something  in  them.  If  you  need  a  teacher,  however,  you  have 
not  yet  attained  wisdom. 

* 

Some  are  conscious  that  only  a  perfectly  educated  man  is 
capable  of  uttering  deep  and  true  expressions.  Such  were 
Thales,  Pittacus,  Bias,  and  our  own  Solon,  Cleobulus,  and 
My  son.  Seventh  in  the  catalogue  of  wise  men  of  Greece  was 
Chilo.  All  these  were  lovers,  emulators,  and  disciples  of  cul- 
ture. Their  wisdom  consisted  of  short  memorable  sentences, 
which  they  severally  uttered.  When  they  met  together  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  first-fruit  of  their  wisdom  was 
the  far-famed  inscriptions  which  are  in  every  man's  mouth: 
"Know  thyself/'  and  "Nothing  too  much." 

Disciplines;  Keys  to  Understanding 

The  desires  which,  going  beyond  moderation,  are  hurtful 
to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  virtue, 
may  generally  be  eradicated  if  controlled  and  trained  in  youth. 

* 

The  virtue  of  each  thing  is  dependent  on  order  or  arrange- 
ment. That  which  makes  a  thing  good  is  the  proper  order  in- 
hering in  it. 
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To  me,  it  is  more  preferable  that  the  whole  world  should  be 
at  odds  with  me  and  oppose  me,  than  that  I  myself  should  be 
at  odds  with  myself  and  contradict  myself. 

* 

The  greatest  evil  to  men,  generally,  is  one  which  is  innate 
in  their  souls.  Man  is  always  excusing  it  in  himself  and  never 
correcting  it.  I  mean  that  which  is  expressed  in  the  saying, 
" Every  man  by  nature  is  and  ought  to  be  his  own  friend." 
Actually,  in  each  man,  the  excessive  love  of  self  is  in  reality 
the  source  of  all  offenses.  Because  of  it,  he  then  judges  wrongly 
of  the  just,  the  good,  and  the  honorable,  thinking  that  he  ought 
always  to  prefer  his  own  interest  to  the  truth. 

* 

There  are  times  and  seasons  at  which  we  are  by  nature  more 
than  commonly  valiant  and  bold.  On  these  occasions,  we  ought 
to  train  ourselves  to  be  as  free  from  impudence  and  shameless- 
ness  as  possible,  afraid  to  say,  to  suffer,  or  to  do  anything  that 
is  base. 


Self-knowledge  is  the  very  essence  of  knowledge,  and  I 
agree  with  him  who  at  Delphi  dedicated  the  inscription, 
"Know  thyself !"  Those  words  are  put  there  as  a  sort  of  salu- 
tation which  the  god  addresses  to  those  who  enter  the  temple. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  ordinary  salutation  of  *  'Hail  I " 
is  not  right  and  that  the  exhortation  "Be  temperate!"  would 
be  a  far  better  way  "of  saluting  one  another.  The  notion  of  him 
who  dedicated  the  inscription  was  that  the  god  speaks  not  as 
men  speak,  to  those  who  enter  his  temple.  For,  when  a  wor- 
shipper enters,  the  first  word  which  he  hears  the  god  speak 
is,  "Be  temperate  I"  This,  however,  like  a  prophet,  the  god 
expresses  in  a  sort  of  riddle,  for  "Know  thyself I"  and  "Be 
temperate !'r  mean  the  same. 

*    *    * 

Anyone  who  is  able  to  advance  even  a  little  ought  to  be 
of  .good  cheer.  What,  for  instance,  would  he  who  is  dis- 
pirited at  a  little  progress  do,  if  he  were  making  none  at  all, 
or  were  even  undergoing  a  repulse?  Such  a  faint  heart,  as  the 
proverb  says,  will  never  take  a  city. 
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The  drinking  of  wine  heightens  and  increases  pleasures  and 
pains,  passions  and  loves;  but  perception  and  memory,  opinion 
and  prudence  entirely  desert  a  man  if  he  become  saturated 
with  drink.  Thus  he  returns  to  the  state  of  soul  in  which  he  was 
as  a  young  child.  At  such  a  time  he  will  have  the  least  possible 
control  over  himself  and  will  be  in  a  most  wretched  plight. 

* 

Serious  things  cannot  be  understood  without  laughable 
things,  nor  opposites  without  opposites,  if  a  man  is  really  to 
have  intelligence  of  either. 

* 

The  noble  is  that  which  subjects  the  beast  to  the  man,  or 
rather  to  the  god  in  man,  whereas,  the  ignoble  is  that  which 
subjects  the  man  to  the  beast. 

* 

Ignorance  is  a  cause  of  crime  and  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  sorts:  simple  ignorance,  which  is  the  source 
of  lighter  offenses ;  and  double  ignorance,  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  conceit  of  wisdom.  He  who  is  under  the  influence  of 
the  latter  fancies  himself  to  know  all  about  matters  of  which 
he  knows  nothing.  This  second  kind  of  ignorance,  when  pos- 
sessed of  power  and  strength,  must  be  held  to  be  the  source 
of  great  and  monstrous  crimes.  If  attended  with  weakness, 
however,  it  will  only  result  in  the  errors  of  old  men. 

* 

The  moments  in  which  we  are  apt  to  be  bold  and  shameless 
are  such  as  these :  when  we  are  under  the  influence  of  anger, 
love,  pride,  ignorance,  avarice,  and  cowardice ;  or  when  wealth, 
beauty,  strength,  and  all  the  intoxicating  workings  of  pleasure 
madden  us, 

* 

A  man  should  behave  with  propriety,  whether  the  genius 
of  his  good  fortune  remains  with  him,  or  whether,  at  the  crisis 
of  his  fate,  when  he  seems  to  be  mounting  high  and  steep 
places,  the  gods  oppose  him  in  some  of  his  enterprises. 

The  Soui;  God  and  the  Universe 

The  union  or  communion  of  soul  and  body  in  one  feeling 
and  motion,  is  properly  called  consciousness.  Memory  may 
be  rightly  described  as  the  preservation  of  consciousness. 
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In  general,  those  things  which  are  in  the  service  of  the  body 
have  less  of  Truth  and  Essence  than  those  which  are  in  the 
service  of  the  soul.  The  body  itself  has  less  of  Truth  and 
Essence  than  the  soul,  being,  as  it  is,  the  sepulchre  of  the 
soul. 


The  souls  of  the  dead  have  the  power  after  their  death  of 
taking  an  interest  in  human  affairs.  About  this  there  are  many 
tales  and  traditions.  Seeing  that  they  are  so  many  and  so 
ancient,  we  must  believe  them.  The  souls  of  the  departed,  by 
nature  incline  to  take  especial  care  of  their  own  children. 
They  are  friendly  to  those  who  honor,  and  unfriendly  to 
those  who  dishonor  them. 

* 

No  evil  and  no  good  worthy  of  account  belong  to  what  is 
soulless.  These,  in  fact,  befall  the  soul  regardless  of  whether  it 
be  united  with  a  body  or  separated  therefrom. 

#         *         * 

God  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  In  a  sense  He  is  far  higher 
than  any  man,  as  they  say,  can  ever  hope  to  be.  He  who  would 
be  dear  to  God  must,  as  far  as  is  possible,  be  like  Him,  Thus, 
the  temperate  man  is  the  friend  of  God,  for  he  is  like  Him; 
the  intemperate  man,  being  unjust,  is  unlike  Him.  And  this 
is  the  conclusion :  The  noblest  and  best  of  all  things,  and  the 
most  conducive  to  a  happy  life  is  the  good  man's  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  his  converse  with  them  by  means  of  prayers, 
offerings,  and  every  kind  of  service.  With  the  bad  man,  how- 
ever, the  opposite  of  this  holds  true. 

* 

God,  as  the  old  tradition  declares,  holding  in  His  hand  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  that  is,  moves  according  to 
His  nature  in  a  straight  line  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
His  end.  Justice  always  follows  Him. 

* 

Whosoever  delights  in  solitude  is  either  a  wild  beast  or  a 
god. 

* 
The  truth  is  that  God  only  is  wise. 
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God  knew  that  women  and  other  animals  would  some  day  be 
formed  out  of  man. 


Timaeus,  the  Locrian,  says  that  of  all  the  things  in  the  uni- 
verse there  are  two  causes :  Mind,  the  cause  of  things  existing 
according  to  reason ;  and  Necessity,  the  cause  of  things  exist- 
ing by  some  force,  according  to  the  powers  of  bodies.  The 
former  is  good  and  is  called  God,  but  what  come  after  this  are 
co-causes  and  refer  to  Necessity. 

* 

The  Euler  of  the  Universe  has  ordered  all  things  with  a 
view  to  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  in  which 
each  part  has  an  appointed  state  of  action  and  passion.  More- 
over, the  smallest  action  or  passion  which  affects  the  minutest 
fraction  of  any  part  has  a  presiding  minister,  and  this  minis- 
ter has  wrought  out  its  perfection  with  infinitesimal  exactness. 

* 

Men  say  that  we  ought  not  to  inquire  into  the  supreme  God 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  or  busy  ourselves  in  searching 
out  the  Cause  of  things — that  such  inquiries  are  impious. 
Actually,  the  very  opposite  is  the  truth. 

Dialectic  and  Reason;  Being  and  Not-Being 

The  dialectical  method  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  She  does 
not  set  the  great  above  the  small,  but  always  arrives  in  her  own 
way  at  the  truest  result. 

* 

The  same  thing  clearly  cannot,  in  contrary  ways,  act  or  be 
acted  upon  in  the  same  part,  or  in  relation  to  the  same  thing, 
at  the  same  time.  Therefore,  when  this  contradiction  occurs 
in  things  apparently  the  same,  we  know  that  they  are  really 
not  the  same. 

* 

The  delight  of  dialectic  is  not  for  youngsters,  who,  when 
they  get  the  taste  in  their  mouths,  are  always  contradicting 
and  refuting  others  in  imitation  of  those  who  refute  them. 
Like  puppy-dogs,  they  rejoice  in  pulling  and  tearing  at  all 
who  come  near  them.  But  when  they  have  made  many  con- 
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quests  and  received  defeats  at  the  hands  of  many,  they  vio- 
lently and  speedily  get  into  a  way  of  not  believing  anything 
which  they  believed  before.  Hence  not  only  they,  but  phi- 
losophy, is  apt  to  have  a  bad  name  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

* 

I  have  no  objection  to  yonr  giving  names  any  significance 
which  you  please,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 

them. 

* 

Arguments  must  proceed  consecutively.  "We  must  not  get 
the  habit  of  anticipating  and  suspecting  the  meaning  of  an- 
other's words,  for  his  views  should  be  developed  in  his  own 
words,  whatever  his  hypothesis  may  be. 

* 

Everything  that  has  a  beginning  also  has  an  end.  It  will 
not  last  forever,  but  will  be  dissolved. 

* 

The  philosopher,  who  has  the  truest  reverence  for  the  quali- 
ties of  reason  and  mind,  cannot  possibly  accept  the  notion 
of  those  who  say  that  the  whole  is  at  rest,  either  in  one  or  in 
many  forms.  Likewise,  he  will  be  utterly  deaf  to  those  who 
assert  universal  motion.  Rather,  as  children  say  entreatingly, 
"Give  us  both,"  so  will  he  include  both  the  movable  and  im- 
movable in  his  definition  of  Being. 

* 

Dialectic  is  the  coping-stone  of  the  sciences  and  is  set  over 
them.  No  other  science  can  be  placed  higher,  for  the  nature  of 
knowledge  can  go  no  further. 

*        *        # 

It  is  necessary  that  everything  which  comes  into  being 
should  come  into  being  through  a  cause.  Power  is  that  which 
is  able  by  itself  to  produce  an  effect. 

* 

"Not-being"  is  in  itself  unthinkable,  unutterable,  unspeak- 
able, indescribable.  He  who  would  speak  of  "not-being"  is 
compelled  to  contradict  himself  as  soon  as  he  makes  the  at- 
tempt, for  "not-being"  has  no  part  either  in  the  "One"  or 
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"many."  Note,  however,  that  I  am  still  speaking  of  " not- 
being  "  as  if  it  were  one;  for  I  say  "not-being,"  although  a 
little  while  ago  I  said  that  "not-being"  is  unutterable,  un- 
speakable, indescribable.  Thus,  when  I  introduce  the  word  Is, 
and  say  "not-being  is  not,"  do  I  not  contradict  what  I  said 
before? 


There  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  war  of  giants  and  gods  going 
on  amongst  those  who  consider  Being  and  not-being.  They  are 
fighting  with  one  another  about  the  nature  of  Essence.  Some 
of  them  drag  down  all  things  from  heaven,  the  unseen,  to  earth. 
They  literally  grasp  rocks  and  oaks  in  their  hands.  These  they 
lay  hold  of,  obstinately  maintaining  that  only  those  things  which 
can  be  touched  or  handled  have  Being  or  Essence.  This  at- 
titude results  from  their  defining  Being  and  body  as  one. 
Furthermore,  if  anyone  else  says  that  what  is  not  a  body 
exists,  they  altogether  despise  him  and  will  hear  of  nothing 
but  body.  Their  opponents  cautiously  defend  themselves  from 
above,  out  of  an  unseen  world.  They  mightily  contend  that 
true  Essence  consists  of  certain  intelligible  and  incorporeal 
Ideas.  This  concept,  however,  the  materialists  will  not  accept. 
They,  by  their  arguments,  have  broken  matter  up  into  little 
bits  and  affirm  them  to  be,  not  Essence,  but  generation  and 
motion.  Between  these  two  armies  an  endless  conflict  is  always 
raging  concerning  these  matters. 

* 

How  a  thing  can  appear  and  seem,  and  not  be,  or  how  a 
man  can  say  a  thing  which  is  not  true,  has  always  been  a  very 
perplexing  question.  Can  anyone  say  or  think  that  falsehood 
really  exists,  and  not  be  caught  in  a  contradiction?  He  who 
says  that  falsehood  exists  has  the  audacity  to  assert  the  Being 
of  not-being.  This  is  implied  in  the  possibility  of  falsehood. 

* 

Let  us  call  into  our  presence  the  dualistic  philosophers  and 
interrogate  them  concerning  the  nature  of  Being  and  not- 
being.  "Come,"  we  will  say,  "you  who  affirm  that  two  princi- 
ples are  the  Universe.  "What  is  this  term  which  you  apply  to 
both  of  them,  and  what  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  both 
and  each  of  them  are?  Upon  your  view,  are  we  to  suppose  that 
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there  is  a  third  principle  over  and  above  the  other  two — three 
in  all,  and  not  two?  Clearly,  you  cannot  say  that  one  of  the  two 
principles  is  Being,  and  yet  attribute  Being  equally  to  both 
of  them.  If  you  did,  whichever  of  the  two  is  identified  with 
Being  would  comprehend  the  other,  making  them  one,  and 
not  two.  Perhaps  you  mean  to  give  the  name  of  Being  to  both 
of  them  together.  Then,  friends, "  we  should  reply,  "the 
answer  is  plainly  that  the  two  will  still  be  resolved  into  one." 


But  let  those  who  assert  the  oneness  of  all,  answer  this  ques- 
tion: "One,"  you  say,  "alone  is?"  "Yes,"  they  will  reply. 
And  there  is  something  which  you  call  Being.  So,  tell  me !  Is 
Being  the  same  as  One,  and  do  you  apply  two  names  to  the 
same  thing?  It  is  clear  that  he  who  asserts  the  Unity  of  Being 
will  find  a  difficulty  in  answering  this  or  any  other  question. 
Obviously,  to  admit  of  two  names,  and  then  at  the  same  time 
to  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  but  unity,  is  surely  ridiculous. 
It  is  equally  irrational  to  admit  that  a  name  is  anything,  since 
to  distinguish  the  name  from  the  thing  implies  duality.  And 
yet  he  who  identifies  the  name  with  the  thing  will  be  compelled 
to  say  that  it  is  the  name  of  nothing.  Otherwise,  if  he  says  that 
it  is  the  name  of  something,  the  name,  even  then,  will  be  only 
the  name  of  a  name,  and  of  nothing  else. 

* 

Philosophers  alone  understand  Being.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  part,  whether  greater  or  less,  or  more  or  less  honorable, 
which  they  are  willing  to  renounce.  For  them,  Being  is  to  be- 
coming, as  Truth  is  to  belief. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  THOUGHTS  AND  SAYINGS 


Counsels;  Maxims 

All  good  counsel  begins  in  the  same  way.  A  man  must  know 
what  he  is  advising  about,  or  his  counsel  will  come  to  nought. 

* 

Whoever  thinks  wisdom  to  be  discernment  of  the  temper  and 
taste  of  the  masses,  differs  greatly  from  the  philosopher. 

* 

About  serious  matters  a  man  should  be  serious,  and  about 
matters  which  are  not  serious  he  should  not  be  serious. 

* 

Nothing  is  more  unbecoming  than  to  make  persons,  instead 
of  things,  the  theme  of  conversation. 

* 

Where  there  are  real  gentlemen  and  men  of  education,  you 
will  see  no  flute-girls,  or  dancing-girls.  Such  gentlemen  have 
no  nonsense  or  games,  but  are  contented  with  one  another's 
conversation,  which  they  carry  on  by  turns  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

* 

If  you  had  been  a  native  of  my  country,  or  I  of  yours,  neither 
of  us  would  have  been  famous. 

* 

The  excellence  of  Beauty  or  Truth  in  man  and  in  every 
structure,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  is  relative  to  the 
use  for  which  nature  has  intended  each. 

* 

It  is  not  possible  that  what  is  written  down  should  not  be 
divulged. 

* 

A  calm  and  happy  nature  will  hardly  feel  the  pressure  of 
age,  but  to  the  opposite  disposition,  youth  and  age  are  equally 
a  burden. 
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Every  wise  man  who  happens  to  be  a  good  man  is  more  than 
human,  both  in  this  life  and  after  death.  Wonderfully  enough, 
there  are  always  in  the  world  a  few  inspired  men  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  beyond  price. 

* 

Some  sorts  of  animals,  such  as  flatterers,  are  dangerous  and 
mischievous  enough;  yet,  nature  has  so  mingled  a  temporary 
pleasure  and  grace  in  their  composition,  that  for  the  time, 
they  are  very  pleasant. 

* 

Do  not  blame  the  philosopher  if,  with  all  his  knowledge,  he 
appears  simple.  He  knows  more  than  most — that  is,  how  to 
wear  his  cloak  like  a  gentleman. 

* 

In  our  present  condition,  we  ought  not  to  give  ourselves  airs, 
for  even  on  the  most  important  subjects,  we  are  always  chang- 
ing our  minds. 

* 

A  man  has  no  difficulty  in  winning  applause  while  contending 
for  fame  among  persons  who  are  being  praised. 

* 

The  mind  begins  to  grow  critical  when  the  bodily  eye  begins 

to  fail. 

* 

To  be  curious  about  that  which  is  not  one's  concern,  while 
still  in  ignorance  of  oneself,  is  ridiculous. 

« 

Experience  makes  the  days  of  men  proceed  according  to  art ; 
inexperience  according  to  chance.  Therefore,  do  not  play  the 
fool,  having  to  "learn  by  experience/'  as  the  proverb  says. 

* 

When  the  dice  have  been  thrown,  we  should  always  take 
counsel  about  what  has  happened,  and  order  our  affairs  in 
the  way  which  reason  deems  best.  We  should  not,  like  children 
who  have  had  a  fall,  keep  hold  of  the  part  struck  down,  and 
waste  time  in  setting  up  a  howl.  Bather,  the  soul  forthwith 
should  accustom  itself  to  applying  a  remedy. 
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God  geometrizes.  His  government  of  our  world  is  no  less 
mathematically  exact  than  His  creation  of  it. 


It  is  better  to  be  unborn  than  untaught,  for  ignorance  is 
the  root  of  misfortune. 


The  mask  which  an  actor  wears  is^&pt  to  become  his  face. 

* 

Like  a  good-for-nothing  cock,  without  having  won  the  vic- 
tory, some  men  walk  away  from  an  argument  and  crow. 

* 

He  who  imparts  temperance  and  wisdom  shall  be  honored  as 
the  man  of  men.  He  who  is  willing,  yet  not  able,  may  be  allowed 
the  second  place. 

* 

A  man  is  not  to  be  revered  more  than  the  Truth. 

* 

He  is  wise  who  says  that  a  little  well  done  is  better  than  a 
great  deal  done  imperfectly. 

* 

No  impure  thing  can  ever  approach  the  pure.  No  human 
thing  is  of  serious  importance.  Nothing  is  gained  by  impa- 
tience. 

* 

When  he  who  asks  waits  to  hear  the  answer,  he  demon- 
strates a  very  rare  gift. 

* 

People  go  out  and  look  for  what  they  have  in  their  hands. 

* 

The  wise  man,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  late  for  a  fray,  but 
not  for  a  feast. 

* 

Every  man  should  remember  the  universal  rules  that  he  who 
is  not  a  good  servant  will  not  be  a  good  master,  and  that  a 
man  should  pride  himself  more  upon  serving  well  than  upon 
commanding  welL 
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Government;  Laws 

The  trne  art  of  politics  and  the  true  statesman  are  concerned 
not  with  the  private  but  with  the  puhlic  good.  The  public  good 
binds  states  together,  while  the  private  good  only  distracts 

them. 

* 

If  the  democracy  of  Athens  had  consisted  only  of  educated 
persons,  no  fatal  harm  would  have  been  done.  Instead,  they 
fancied  that  they  knew  what  they  did  not  know.  Then,  having 
no  longer  any  fear,  they  insolently  refused  to  regard  the  opin- 
ion of  the  better  by  reason  of  an  over-daring  sort  of  liberty. 

* 

Whoever  has  experienced  the  manner  in  which  justice  is 
ordered  in  a  state,  enters,  if  he  still  remains  in  the  state,  into 
an  implied  contract  to  do  as  the  state  commands. 

# 

He  who  is  of  the  third  or  fourth  class  shall  suffer  no  pen- 
alty, if  unwilling  to  vote.  He  who  is  of  the  first  or  second  class, 
however,  if  he  does  not  vote,  shall  be  punished. 

* 

The  Syracusans  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  play  some 
trick  while  they  talk. 

* 

If  political  necessity  compels  a  man  to  be  an  exile  from  his 
native  land,  an  exile  he  must  be.  He  must  endure  all  such  trials 
rather  than  bow  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  slavery  and  be  ruled 
by  inferiors.  This  he  must  do  rather  than  accept  another  form 
of  government  which  is  likely  to  make  men  worse* 

* 

The  guardian  of  the  law  shall  hold  office  not  longer  than 
twenty  years.  He  shall  be  not  less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  when 
elected,  or  if  elected  when  sixty  years  of  age,  he  shall  hold 
office  for  ten  years  only. 

* 

Let  there  be  no  beggars  in  the  state.  If  anybody  begs— 
seeking  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  by  unavailing  prayers— let  the 
wardens  turn  him.  out  of  the  country  across  the  border.  In 
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so  doing  the  land  will  be  cleared  of  this  sort  of  animal.  For  it 
would  be  an  etxraordinary  thing  if  in  any  well-ordered  state 
such  a  one,  whether  slave  or  freeman,  were  utterly  forsaken 
and  so  fell  into  the  extremes  of  poverty. 

*        #        * 

The  lawgiver  ought  to  have  three  things  in  view:  firstly,  the 
city  for  which  he  legislates  should  be  free ;  secondly,  she  should 
be  at  unity  with  herself ;  thirdly,  she  should  have  understand- 
ing. Ignorance  is  ruin. 


Only  when  the  supreme  power  in  man  coincides  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  temperance  does  the  best  law  and  con- 
stitution come  into  being. 

* 

Legislation  is  the  business  of  a  king.  Yet  the  best  thing  of 
all  is  not  the  rule  of  law,  but  that  a  man  should  rule — that  is, 
if  he  have  wisdom  and  royal  power.  The  rule  which  is  second 
best  only,  I  mean  the  law,  does  not  perfectly  comprehend  what 
is  noble  and  most  just  for  all.  It  is  therefore  unable  to  enforce 
what  is  best.  The  differences  between  men  and  actions — the 
endless,  irregular  movements  of  human  things — do  not  admit 
of  any  universal  and  simple  rule.  No  art  whatsoever  can  lay 
down  a  rule  which  will  last  for  all  time.  The  law,  nevertheless, 
is  always  striving  to  make  rules.  Like  an  obstinate  and  igno- 
rant tyrant  it  allows  nothing  to  be  done  contrary  to  appoint- 
ment, not  even  in  the  face  of  sudden  changes.  Laws  are  neces- 
sary, however,  for  the  legislator  cannot  sit  at  every  man's  side 
all  through  his  life,  prescribing  for  him  the  exact  particulars 
of  his  duty. 

* 

Those  who  serve  their  country  ought  to  serve  without  re- 
ceiving gifts.  The  safest  course  is  to  obey  the  law  which  says, 
"Do  no  service  for  a  bribe. "  Let  him  who  disobeys,  if  he  be 
convicted,  simply  die. 


If  anyone  thinks  that  he  will  pervert  the  power  of  justice 
in  the  minds  of  judges,  let  anyone  who  likes  indict  him  for 
malpractices  of  law.  Let  him  be  indicted  for  dishonest  ad- 
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vocacy,  and  let  Mm  be  judged.  If  he  be  convicted,  let  the  court 
determine  whether  he  acts  from  a  love  of  money  or  from  con- 
tentiousness. If  he  acts  from  contentiousness,  the  court  shall 
fix  a  time  during  which  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  institute  or 
plead  a  cause.  If,  however,  he  acts  from  love  of  money,  he  shall 

die. 

* 

If  anyone  knowingly  receives  anything  which  has  been 
stolen,  he  shall  undergo  the  same  punishment  as  the  thief.  He 
who  is  agent  for  another  who  sells  dishonestly,  without  being 
able  to  make  good  the  loss,  shall  himself  be  equally  responsible. 

* 

There  shall  be  a  limit  of  time  in  the  case  of  disputed  things, 
after  which  he  who  has  had  possession  of  them  during  that 
time  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to  disturbance  in  his  ownership. 

* 

No  one  shall  lend  money  upon  interest.  Should  he,  the  bor- 
rower shall  be  under  no  obligation  to  repay  either  capital 

or  interest. 

* 

If  a  man  be  thrice  convicted  of  false  witness,  he  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  bear  witness.  If  he  dare  to  witness  let  the  magi- 
strates hand  him  over  to  the  court.  Then,  if  he  is  convicted, 
he  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

* 

In  cases  at  law,  let  the  vote  be  given  openly.  Before  coming 
to  the  vote,  however,  let  the  judges  sit  in  order  of  seniority 
over  against  plaintiff  and  defendant.  Moreover,  let  all  the 
citizens  who  can  spare  time,  hear  and  take  a  serious  interest. 
First  of  all,  the  plaintiff  shall  make  one  speech,  and  the  de- 
fendant another.  After  the  speeches  have  been  made,  the 
oldest  judge  shall  begin  by  examining  the  parties,  proceeding 
to  make  adequate  inquiry  into  what  has  been  said.  When  the 
oldest  judge  has  spoken,  the  rest  shall  proceed  in  order. 
They  shall  examine  either  party  concerning  what  they  find 
defective  in  the  evidence,  whether  of  statement  or  omission. 
On  what  has  been  said  which  is  to  the  purpose,  all  the  judges 
shall  then  set  their  seals.  After  that,  promising  by  Hestia  that 
they  will  decide  justly  and  truly  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
they  vote.  Thus  they  put  an  end  to  the  suit. 
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Peace  and  War;  Wealth  and  Poverty 

The  men  of  the  orderly  class  are  always  ready  to  lead  a 
peaceful  life,  quietly  doing  their  own  business.  This  is  their 
way  of  living.  They  are  also  ready  to  keep  the  peace  with 
foreign  states.  On  account  of  their  fondness  for  peace,  which 
is  often  out  of  season  where  their  influence  prevails,  they  be- 
come by  degrees  unwarlike  and  bring  up  their  young  men  to 
be  like  themselves.  Thus,  they  are  at  the  command  of  others. 
In  a  few  years,  they,  their  children,  and  their  whole  city  often 
pass  imperceptibly  from  the  condition  of  freemen  into  that 
of  slaves.  Now  think  of  what  happens  with  the  more  coura- 
geous natures.  They  are  always  inciting  their  country  to  go  to 
war,  because  of  their  excessive  love  of  the  military  life.  Their 
enemies  are  many  and  mighty,  and  these  they  either  utterly 
destroy,  or  are  themselves  enslaved  and  subjected.  We  must 
admit  that  these  two  classes  are  always  in  the  greatest  antipa- 
thy and  antagonism  to  one  another.  Therefore,  two  such 
extremes  in  the  nature  of  our  citizens  must  be  eliminated. 

* 

We  must  make  every  part  of  the  country  inaccessible  to 
enemies,  and  as  accessible  as  possible  to  friends. 

* 

In  reality,  every  state  is  in  a  natural  state  of  war  with  every 
other,  not  indeed  proclaimed  by  heralds,  but  everlasting. 

* 

Concerning  arms  and  all  implements  required  for  military 
purpoaes,  let  the  generals  have  authority  over  them,  and  the 
guardians  of  the  law  make  fit  and  proper  laws  about  them. 
Also,  let  there  be  no  retail  trade  in  these  articles  for  the  sake 
of  money-making. 

* 

A  person  bearing  arms  and  being  overtaken  by  the  enemy 
may  not  turn  round  and  defend  himself.  Instead,  he  may  vol- 
untarily throw  away  his  arms,  choosing  a  base  life  and  a  swift 
escape  rather  than  a  courageous,  noble,  and  blessed  death.  In 
such  a  case,  let  justice  be  done.  What  shall  be  the  punishment? 
He  who  loves  his  life  too  well  shall  be  in  no  danger  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  but  shall  live  forever  under  the  stigma 
of  cowardice. 
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There  is  a  saying  that  "walls  ought  to  be  of  steel  and  iron, 
and  not  of  earth.."  How  ridiculous  of  us  to  be  sending  ^out  sol- 
diers annually  to  dig,  to  trench,  and  to  fortify  against  the 
enemy,  if  we  are  only  intending  to  surround  ourselves  with 
a  wall.  This,  in  the  first  place,  is  by  no  means  conducive  to 
the  health  of  cities.  It  is,  moreover,  apt  to  produce  a  certain 
effeminacy  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  It  invites  them  to 
imagine  that  their  safety  is  due  not  to  their  keeping  guard 
day  and  night,  but  to  the  presence  of  walls  and  gates,  which 
protect  them,  that  they  may  then  sleep  in  safety.  As  if  they 
were  not  meant  to  labor,  and  did  not  know  that  true  repose 
and  freedom  from  trouble  come  from  labor! 

*        *        * 

Wealth  and  poverty  are  both  evils.  The  one  is  parent  of 
luxury  and  indolence,  the  other  of  meanness  and  viciousness, 
and  both  of  discontent. 

* 

There  can  be  no  worse  disgrace  than  this :  that  a  man  should 
value  money  more  than  the  life  of  a  friend. 

* 

Indifference  about  money  is  a  characteristic  rather  of  those 
who  have  inherited  their  fortunes  than  of  those  who  have  ac- 
quired them. 

* 

They  are  very  bad  company  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but  the 
praises  of  wealth. 

* 

Do  not  be  dazzled  by  the  foolish  applause  of  the  world,  or 
heap  up  riches  to  your  own  infinite  harm. 

* 

In  our  state,  no  man  will  be  allowed  to  exercise  any  ignoble 
occupation,  which,  because  of  its  vulgarity,  is  a  matter  of  re- 
proach to  a  freeman.  No  one  should  ever  want  to  acquire  riches 
by  any  such  means. 

Of  the  Yotwg;  Health 

In  infancy  more  than  at  any  other  time,  the  character  is 
ingrained  by  habit.  Nay,  more,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  appear- 
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ing  to  be  ridiculous,  I  would  say  that  a  woman  during  her  year 
of  pregnancy  should  of  all  women  be  most  carefully  tended. 
She  should  be  kept  from  violent  or  excessive  pleasures  and 
pains  at  that  time,  and  should  cultivate  gentleness,  benevo- 
lence, and  kindness. 


At  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  years,  the  childish  nature 
will  require  sports.  This  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  self-will  in 
children,  punishing,  but  not  so  as  to  disgrace  them.  After  the 
age  of  six  years,  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  separation  of 
the  sexes.  Let  boys  live  with  boys,  and  girls  in  like  manner 
with  girls.  Now  they  must  begin  to  learn.  Early  education 
should  be  a  sort  of  amusement,  not  a  trial,  and  it  should  follow 
the  natural  bent  of  the  child. 


When  the  day  breaks,  the  time  has  arrived  for  youth  to  go 
to  their  schoolmasters.  Of  all  animals,  the  boy  is  the  most  un- 
manageable, inasmuch  as  he  has  the  fountain  of  reason  within 
him  not  yet  regulated.  Thus  he  is  the  most  insidious,  sharp- 
witted,  and  insubordinate  of  all  animals.  Wherefore,  on  ac- 
count of  Ms  childishness  and  foolishness,  he  must  be  bound 
with  many  bridles. 

* 

Until  children  are  well  able  to  stand,  they  are  to  be  carried. 
Care  is  to  be  taken  of  their  limbs  lest  they  become  distorted  by 
being  leaned  on  when  too  young. 

* 

The  best  way  of  training  the  young  is  to  train  yourself  at 
the  same  time.  Do  not  admonish  them,  but  always  carry  out 
your  own  principles  in  practice. 

* 

The  right  and  left  hand  are  supposed  to  differ  by  nature 
when  we  use  them.  In  contrast,  no  difference  is  found  in  the 
use  of  the  feet  and  the  lower  limbs.  In  the  use  of  the  hands, 
therefore,  we  are  in  a  manner  lame,  because  of  the  folly  of 
nurses  and  mothers.  They,  although  our  several  limbs  are  by 
nature  balanced,  have  led  us  to  create  a  difference  in  them  by 
bad  habit. 
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A  first  principle  in  relation  both  to  the  body  and  soul  of  very 
young  creatures  is  that  nursing  and  moving  about  by  day  and 
night  is  good  for  them  all.  The  younger  they  are,  the  more  they 
will  need  it.  Infants  should  live,  if  that  were  possible,  as  if  they 
were  always  rocking  at  sea.  This  produces  a  calm  in  the  soul 
and  quiets  the  restless  palpitation  of  the  heart,  thus  sending 
some  to  sleep. 

* 

Pleasure  and  pain  I  maintain  to  be  the  first  perceptions  of 
children.  They  are  the  forms  under  which  virtue  and  vice  are 
originally  present  to  them. 

*        *        * 

The  Greek  physicians  are  quite  right  as  far  as  they  go. 
But  Zamobds,  our  king,  who  is  also  a  god,  says  further  that 
"as  you  ought  not  to  attempt  to  cure  the  eyes  without  the 
head,  or  the  head  without  the  eyes,  so  neither  ought  you  to 
attempt  to  cure  the  body  without  the  soul.  This  is  the  reason 
the  cure  of  many  diseases  is  unknown  to  the  physicians  of 
Greece.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  whole,  which  ought  to  be 
studied  also.  The  part  can  never  be  well  unless  the  whole  is 
well."  All  good  and  evil,  whether  in  the  body  or  in  human 
nature,  originates  in  the  soul,  overflowing  from  thence,  as 
if  from  the  head  into  the  eyes.  Therefore,  if  the  head  and 
body  are  to  be  well,  you  must  begin  by  curing  the  soul.  That  is 
the  first  thing.  Moreover,  the  cure  has  to  "be  effected  "by  the 
use  of  temperance.  Wherever  there  is  temperance,  health  is 
speedily  imparted,  not  only  to  the  head,  but  to  the  whole  body. 

* 

The  physician  considers  that  the  body  will  receive  no  benefit 
from  taking  food  until  the  internal  obstacles  have  been  re- 
moved. Likewise,  the  purifier  of  the  soul  is  conscious  that  his 
patient  wiU  receive  no  benefit  from  the  application  of  knowl- 
edge until  he  is  refuted  in  his  false  notions,  and  from  refuta- 
tion learns  modesty.  He  must  first  be  purged  of  Ms  prejudice 
and  made  to  think  that  he  knows  only  what  he  knows,  and 
no  more. 

* 

The  body  should  have  the  most  exercise  when  it  receives  the 
most  nourishment.  Thus  we  impose  a  great  amount  of  exer- 
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else  on  the  bodies  of  infants  still  unborn.  Even  a  pig,  as  they 
say,  should  know  that  moderate  exercise  causes  the  body  to 
be  in  good  condition. 


Men  often  deem  him  the  worst  enemy  who  tells  them  the 
truth.  The  truth  is  simply  that  unless  they  give  up  eating  and 
drinking,  wenching  and  idling,  neither  drugs  nor  any  other 
remedy  will  avail. 


The  healthy  are  richer  than  the  sick,  since,  to  the  sick,  health 
is  a  possession  more  valuable  than  riches.  Surely  there  is  no 
one  who  would  not  prefer  to  be  poor  and  well,  rather  than  to 
have  all  the  King  of  Persia's  wealth  and  be  ill. 


If  the  habit  of  moderation  be  once  rightly  formed,  much 
sleep  is  not  required  by  nature,  either  for  our  souls  or  bodies, 
or  for  the  actions  in  which  they  are  concerned.  For  no  one  who 
is  asleep  is  good  for  anything,  any  more  than  if  he  were  dead. 
Whosoever  of  us  has  the  most  regard  for  life  and  reason 
keeps  awake  as  long  as  he  can,  reserving  only  so  much  time  for 
sleep  as  is  expedient  for  health. 

Divers  Topics 

The  true  philosophers  are  such  as  are  not  merely  made  up 
j$gf  for  the  occasion.  They  appear  in  various  forms  unrecog- 
nized by  the  ignorance  of  men.  "Walking  " to  and  fro  in  cities,' ' 
as  Homer  says,  they  look  from  above  upon  human  life.  Some 
think  nothing  of  them,  while  others  can  never  think  enough. 
Sometimes  they  appear  as  statesmen;  then  again,  to  many, 
they  seem  to  be  no  better  than  madmen. 

* 

The  sciences  ought  to  have  some  name  implying  greater 
clearness  than  opinion  and  less  clearness  than  science.  The 
name  should  be  understanding,  because  the  sciences  can  only 
dream  about  the  nature  of  Being.  Never  can  they  behold  the 
waking  reality  so  long  as  they  leave  the  hypotheses  which  they 
use  unexamined  and  are  unable  to  give  an  account  of  them. 
For  when  a  man  knows  not  his  own  first  principle,  and  when 
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the  conclusion  and  intermediate  steps  are  also  constructed  out 
of  lie  knows  not  what,  how  can  he  imagine  that  such  a  fabric 
of  convention  can  ever  become  Science? 

* 

Let  there  be  this  general  rule.  The  disgrace  and  punish- 
ment of  the  father  is  not  to  be  visited  on  the  children,  except 
in  the  case  of  someone  whose  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather have  successively  undergone  the  penalty  of  death. 

* 

I  was  not  pleased  with  the  " blissful  life,"  as  it  is  termed, 
replete  as  it  is  with  banquets.  For  thus  one's  existence  is  spent 
gorging  food  twice  a  day  and  never  sleeping  alone  at  night. 
Not  a  single  man  of  all  who  live  beneath  the  heavens  could 
ever  become  wise  if  these  were  his  practices  from  his  youth. 

* 

A  man  must  not  be  admitted  to  have  real  pleasure  who  is 
pleased  anyhow,  or  with  anything.  He  may  be  pleased  about 
things  which  neither  have,  nor  ever  had,  any  real  existence, 
and  are,  more  often  than  not,  likely  never  to  exist.  The  same 
may  be  said  about  pain. 

* 

I  have  one  singularly  good  quality,  which  is  my  salvation: 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  learn,  so  that  I  ask  and  inquire,  and  am 
indeed  grateful  to  those  who  answer  me. 


The  practice  of  men  sacrificing  one  another  still  exists 
among  nations.  We  hear  of  other  human  beings,  however,  who 
do  not  even  venture  to  taste  the  flesh  of  a  cow  and  have  no 
animal  sacrifices,  only  cakes  and  fruits  swimming  in  honey, 
and  similar  pure  offerings.  From  animal  sacrifices  they 
abstain,  under  the  idea  that  they  ought  not  to  eat  them,  and 
ought  not  to  stain  the  altars  of  the  gods  with  blood.  These 
men  live  a  sort  of  Orphic  life,  having  the  use  of  all  lifeless 
things,  but  abstaining  from  all  living  things. 

# 

Every  man  should  be  valiant,  but  he  should  also  be  gentle. 
From  cruel  acts  of  injustice  done  by  others,  a  man  can  only 
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escape  by  fighting  and  defending  himself  and  conquering. 
No  man  who  is  not  of  a  noble  spirit  is  able  to  accomplish  this. 


Goods  are  of  two  kinds :  human  and  divine.  The  human  hang 
upon  the  Divine.  The  state  which  attains  the  greater,  at  the 
same  time  acquires  the  less.  Any  state  not  having  the  greater, 
has  neither.  Of  the  lesser,  or  human  goods,  the  first  is  health, 
the  second  beauty,  the  third  strength,  and  the  fourth  wealth. 
Of  the  greater  or  Divine  class  of  goods,  Wisdom  is  the  leader, 
and  next  in  order  follow  temperance,  courage,  and  justice. 
These  naturally  take  precedence  over  all  other  goods,  in  this 
order.  Furthermore,  the  legislator  must  place  them  in  this 
order. 
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CHAPTER  I II- 
SOPHISTKY,  BHETOEIO,  AND  WEAI/TH 


The  Danger  of  False  Instruction 

[The  Sophist  sells  food  for  the  soul,  intellectual  food,  which 
may  be  poison,  since  he  is  no  physician  of  the  soul.  Hence,  the 
greatest  discretion  is  necessary  before  purchasing  his  wares. 
This  is  especially  true  since  knowledge,  in  contrast  to  food 
and  drink,  cannot  be  purchased  and  carried  away  in  another 
vessel,  but  must  be  received  directly  into  the  soul] 

Are  you  aware,  Hippocrates,  of  the  danger  which  you  incur 
in  being  willing  to  present  yourself  to  this  Sophist  for  in- 
struction without  knowing  what  it  is  you  will  learn  from  him? 
If  you  were  going  to  commit  your  body  to  someone  who  might 
do  good  or  harm  to  it,  would  you  not  carefully  consider  the 
opinion  of  your  friends  and  kindred?  Would  you  not  deliberate 
many  days  as  to  whether  you  should  give  him  the  care  of  your 
body?  Now  the  soul  is  in  question,  which  you  hold  to  be  of 
far  more  value  than  the  body,  and  upon  the  good  or  evil  of 
which  depends  the  well-being  of  your  all.  And  yet,  about  this 
you  never  consulted  either  with  your  father,  or  your  brother, 
or  with  any  one  of  us  who  are  your  companions.  No  sooner 
does  this  foreigner  appear  than  you  instantly  commit  your 
soul  to  his  keeping.  In  the  evening,  as  you  say,  ye  hear  of  him, 
and  in  the  morning  you  go  to  him,  never  deliberating  the 
opinion  of  anyone  as  to  whether  you  ought  to  entrust  your- 
self to  him.  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  that  you  will 
at  all  hazards  be  a  pupil  of  Protagoras.  You  are  even  prepared 
to  expend  all  your  property  and  that  of  your  friends  in  carry- 
ing out  this  determination.  You  admit,  however,  that  yon  do 
not  know  him  and  have  never  spoken  with  him.  You  call  him 
a  Sophist,  but  are  manifestly  ignorant  of  what  a  Sophist  is. 
And  yet,  you  are  going  to  commit  yourself  to  his  keeping. 

That,  I  suppose,  is  the  conclusion  which  I  must  draw  from 
your  words,  Socrates. 

Is  not  a  Sophist  one  who  deals  wholesale  or  retail  in  the  food 
of  the  soul?  To  me,  that  appears  to  be  the  sort  of  man  he  is. 
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Surely,  knowledge  is  the  food  of  the  soul.  We  must  therefore 
take  care,  my  friend,  that  the  Sophist  does  not  deceive  us  when 
he  praises  what  he  sells,  like  dealers  wholesale  or  retail,  who 
sell  the  food  of  the  body.  They  praise  indiscriminately  all 
their  goods,  without  knowing  what  are  really  beneficial  ^  or 
hurtful.  Neither  do  their  customers  know,  with  the  exception 
of  any  trainer  or  physician  who  may  happen  to  buy  of  them. 
In  like  manner,  those  who  carry  about  the  wares  of  knowledge, 
make  the  round  of  the  cities,  selling  their  wares  to  any  cus- 
tomer in  want  of  them,  and  praising  them  all  alike.  Neverthe- 
less, I  should  not  wonder,  my  friend,  if  many  of  them  were 
really  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  their  merchandise  upon  the  soul 
The  customers,  moreover,  are  equally  ignorant,  unless  he  who 
buys  of  them  happens  to  be  a  physician  of  the  soul. 

If,  therefore,  you  have  understanding  of  what  is  good  and 
evil,  you  may  safely  buy  knowledge  of  Protagoras  or  of  any- 
one. If  not,  then  pause,  and  do  not  hazard  your  dearest  inter- 
ests at  a  game  of  chance.  For  there  is  far  greater  peril  in 
buying  knowledge  than  in  buying  meat  and  drink.  The  one  you 
purchase,  carrying  it  away  in  other  vessels.  Moreover,  before 
you  receive  it  into  the  body  as  food,  you  may  deposit  it  at 
home  and  call  in  any  experienced  friend  with  knowledge  of 
what  is  good  to  be  eaten  or  drunk,  and  what  not,  and  how  much, 
and  when.  The  danger  of  purchasing  meat  and  drink  is  thus 
not  so  great.  But  when  you  buy  the  wares  of  knowledge,  you 
must  carry  them  away  in  another  vessel.  Tou  must  take  them 
into  the  soul,  going  your  way  either  greatly  harmed  or  greatly 
benefited  by  the  lesson.  Therefore,  we  should  take  counsel  and 
deliberate  pertinent  to  such  matters. 

Illegitimacy  of  Sophistic  Method 

[Even  the  patience  of  tolerant  Socrates  is  exasperated  at 
the  way  in  which  two  Sophists  treat  young  Cleinias.  The  great 
contrast  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophistic  character  is  here 
observable.  The  Sophists,  Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus, 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  way  to  wisdom  is  by  a  confusion 
of  meanings,  Socrates,  however,  knows  that  these  Sophists 
are  but  playing  with  words.  Furthermore,  says  Socrates,  if 
a  man  had  all  this  type^ol  eristic  knowledge  in  the  world,  he 
would  be  none  the  better  for  it. 
It  is  logic,  properly  used,  which  gives  the  proper  under- 
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standing  and  affords  the  answer  to  such  sophistry  as  here 
exhibited.  The  source  of  this  rational  capacity  which  defeats 
eristic,  is  the  dialectical  method  implicit  in  the  Socratic  ques- 
tioning technique.  These  Sophists  are  strange  logicians  who 
but  make  an  improper  use  of  logic.  It  is  necessary  to  study  the 
art  of  reasoning,  and  then  apply  it  to  its  legitimate  ends. 
Socrates  checks  the  Sophists  in  their  nonsensical  use  of  logic 
and  insists  that  they  show  the  young  Cleinias  how  to  advance  in 
the  acquisition  of  virtue  and  wisdom.] 

The  discussion  began  as  follows:  "0  Cleinias,  are  those 
who  learn,  the  wise  or  the  ignorant?" 

The  youth,  overpowered  by  the  question,  blushed,  and  in  his 
perplexity  looked  at  me  for  help.  I,  knowing  that  he  was  dis- 
concerted, said,  "Take  courage,  Cleinias,  and  answer  like  a 
man  whichever  you  think,  for  my  belief  is  that  you  will  derive 
the  greatest  lesson  from  these  questions." 

"Whichever  he  answers,"  said  Dionysodorus,  laughing  and 
leaning  forward  so  as  to  attract  my  attention,  "I  prophesy  that 
he  will  be  refuted,  Socrates/' 

While  he  was  speaking  to  me,  Cleinias  gave  his  answer. 
Therefore,  I  had  no  time  to  warn  him  of  the  predicament  in 
which  he  was  placed.  His  answer  was  that  those  who  learned 
were  the  wise. 

Euthydemus  proceeded.  "There  are  some  whom  you  would 
call  teachers,  and  they  are  the  teachers  of  those  who  learn. 
The  grammar-master  and  the  lyre-master  used  to  teach  you 
and  other  boys,  and  you  were  the  learners?  And  since  you 
were  learners,  you  did  not  as  yet  know  the  things  which  you 
were  learning?  Were  you  wise  then?" 

"No,  indeed,"  he  said. 

"But  if  you  were  not  wise,  you  were  unlearned,  and  were 
learning  what  you  did  not  know.  And  were  you  not  unlearned 
when  you  were  learning?" 

The  youth  nodded  assent. 

i '  Then  the  unlearned  learn,  and  not  the  wise,  Cleinias,  as 
you  imagine. " 

At  these  words,  the  followers  of  Euthydemus,  like  a  chorus 
at  the  bidding  of  their  director,  laughed  and  cheered.  Then, 
before  the  youth  had  time  to  recover  his  breath,  Dionysodorus 
cleverly  took  Mm  in  hand,  and  said,  "Yes,  Cleinias,  and  when 
the  grammar-master  dictated  something  to  you,  was  it  the  wise 
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boys  or  the  unlearned  who  learned  the  dictation?" 

"The  wise,"  replied  Cleinias. 

"Then  after  all,  the  wise  are  the  learners  and  not  the  un- 
learned, and  your  last  answer  to  Euthydemus  was  wrong." 

Then  followed  another  peal  of  laughter  and  shouting,  which 
came  from  the  admirers  of  the  two  heroes.  These  were  ravished 
with  their  wisdom,  while  the  rest  of  us  were  silent  and  amazed. 
Euthydemus,  observing  this,  determined  to  persevere  with 
the  youth.  In  order  to  heighten  the  effect,  he  went  on  asking 
another  similar  question,  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
double  turn  of  an  expert  dancer.  "Do  those,"  said  he,  "who 
learn,  learn  what  they  know,  or  what  they  do  not  know?' ' 

Again  Dionysodorus  whispered  to  me,  "That,  Socrates,  is 
just  another  of  the  same  sort." 

"Good  heavens,"  I  said,  "and  your  last  question  was  so 
good!" 

"Like  all  our  other  questions,  Socrates,"  he  replied,  " — 
inevitable. ' ' 

"I  see  the  reason/'  I  said,  "why  you  are  in  such  reputation 
among  your  disciples." 

Meanwhile,  Cleinias  had  answered  Euthydemus  that  those 
who  learned,  learn  what  they  do  not  know.  Then  Euthydemus 
put  him  through  a  series  of  questions  as  before. 

"You  know  all  letters.  But  when  the  teacher  dictates  to  you, 
he  dictates  letters.  Thus,  he  dictates  that  which  you  already 
know.  Therefore,  you  do  not  learn  that  which  he  dictates,  for 
he  only  learns  who  does  not  know  letters." 

"Nay,"  said  Cleinias,  "but  I  do  learn." 

"Then,"  said  he,  "you  learn  what  you  know,  since  you 
already  know  all  the  letters." 

He  admitted  that. 

"Then,"  he  said,  "you  were  wrong  in  your  answer." 

The  word  was  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  when  Dionysodorus 
took  up  the  argument,  like  a  ball  which  he  had  caught,  and 
had  another  throw  at  the  youth.  "Cleinias,  he  said,  "Euthy- 
demus is  deceiving  you.  Tell  me,  now,  is  not  learning  the  ae- 
quistion  of  knowledge  concerning  that  which  one  learns?" 

Cleinias  assented. 

"And  knowing  is  having  knowledge  at  the  time,  and  not 
knowing  is  not  having  knowledge  at  the  time.  Now  are  those 
who  acquire,  those  who  have  or  have  not  a  thing!" 
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" Those  who  have  not." 

"And  you  have  admitted  that  those  who  do  not  know  are 
of  the  number  of  those  who  have  not.  Therefore,  those  who 
learn  are  of  the  class  of  those  who  acquire,  and  not  of  those 
who  have.  Thus,  Cleinias,  those  learn  who  do  not  know,  and 
not  those  who  know." 

Euthydemus  was  proceeding  to  give  the  youth  a  third  fall, 
but  I  knew  that  he  was  in  deep  water.  Therefore,  as  I  wanted 
to  rest  him  and  also  as  I  did  not  want  him  to  get  out  of  heart, 
I  said  consolingly,  "You  must  not  be  surprised,  Cleinias,  at 
the  singularity  of  their  mode  of  speech.  This  I  say  because  you 
may  not  understand  what  the  two  strangers  are  doing  with 
you.  They  are  only  initiating  you  after  the  manner  of  the 
Oorybantes,  and  this  answers  to  the  enthronement.  As  you 
will  know  if  you  have  ever  been  initiated,  enthronement  is 
accompanied  by  dancing  and  sport.  Now  they  are  just  prancing 
and  dancing  about  you  and  will  next  proceed  to  initiate  you. 

"Imagine,  then,  that  you  have  gone  through  the  first  part 
of  the  Sophistic  ritual.  This,  as  Prodicus  says,  begins  with 
initiation  into  the  correct  use  of  terms.  They  wanted  to  ex- 
plain to  you,  since  you  do  not  know,  that  the  word  'to  learn' 
has  two  meanings.  First,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  acquiring 
knowledge  concerning  some  matter  of  which  you  previously 
have  had  no  knowledge.  Secondly,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
reviewing  the  knowledge  which  you  already  have  in  the 
light  of  the  new  knowledge.  The  latter  is  generally  called 
'  knowing'  rather  than  *  learning/  but  the  word  learning  is  also 
used.  You  did  not  see  that  the  term  is  employed  of  two  opposite 
sorts  of  men :  of  those  who  know,  and  of  those  who  do  not  know. 
There  was  a  similar  trick  in  the  question — whether  men  learn 
what  they  know,  or  what  they  do  not  know. 

"These  parts  of  learning  are  not  serious.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  the  gentlemen  are  not  serious,  but  are  only  playing  with 
you.  All  that  sort  of  knowledge  which  ever  was,  would  not 
make  a  man  at  all  the  wiser.  He  would  only  be  able  to  play  with 
men,  tripping  them  up  and  oversetting  them  with  distinctions 
of  words.  He  would  be  like  a  person  who  pulls  away  a  stool 
from  someone  about  to  sit  down,  and  who  then  laughs  and 
olaps  his  hands  at  the  sight  of  his  friend  sprawling  on  the 
ground.  You  must  regard  all  that  has  hitherto  passed  between 
you  and  them  as  mere  play.  In  what  is  to  follow,  however,  I 
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am  certain  that  they  will  exhibit  to  you  their  serious  purpose 
and  keep  their  promise.  I  will  show  them  how.  You  see,  they 
promised  to  give  me  a  sample  of  the  hortatory  philosophy,  hut 
I  suppose  that  they  wanted  to  have  a  game  with  you  first.  Now, 
Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  I  think  that  we  have  had 
enough  of  this.  Will  you  let  me  see  you  explain  to  the  young 
man  how  he  is  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  virtue  and 
wisdom?" 

Irony  Against  the  Rhetoricians. 

[Socrates  is  famous  for  Ms  irony.  This  is  an  example  of 
his  ironical  criticism  of  the  rhetoricians,  some  of  whom  do 
not  use  their  ability  to  noble  ends.  Their  profession  is  but  the 
semblance  of  an  art— a  sort  of  flattery  and  play  of  words  on 
serious  matters— which  differs  widely  from  the  Socratic  meth- 
od. When  Socrates  speaks  of  being  enchanted  by  their  words, 
he  is  acutely  ironic.] 

Death  in  battle  as  the  rhetoricians  say,  is  certainly  in  many 
respects  a  noble  thing.  The  dead  man  gets  a  fine  and  costly 
funeral,  although  he  may  have  been  poor.  He  may  not  have 
been  good  for  much,  but  an  elaborate  speech  is  made  over  him 
by  a  wise  man  who  long  ago  prepared  what  he  has  to  say.  The 
speakers  praise  him.  for  what  he  has  done  and  for  what  he 
has  not  done.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the  rhetoricians  and  their 
art.  They  steal  away  our  souls  with  their  embellished  words. 
In  every  conceivable  form,  they  praise  the  city  and  those  who 
died  in  war,  as  well  as  all  our  ancestors.  They  also  praise  ns 
who  are  still  alive,  until  I  feel  quite  elevated  by  their  lauda- 
tions. I  stand  listening  to  their  words,  Menexenus,  and  become 
enchanted  by  them.  All  of  a  sudden  I  imagine  myself  grown 
into  a  greater,  nobler,  and  finer  man  than  I  ever  was  before. 

If,  as  often  happens,  any  foreigners  accompany  me  to  the 
speech,  I  become  suddenly  conscious  of  having  a  sort  of  tri- 
umph over  them.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  experience 
a  corresponding  feeling  of  admiration  for  me,  and  at  the  great- 
ness of  the  city.  It  appears  to  them,  when  they  are  under  the 
influence  of  the  speaker,  more  wonderful  than  ever.  This  con- 
sciousness of  dignity  lasts  me  more  than  three  days,  so  that 
not  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  do  I  come  to  my  senses  and 
know  where  I  am.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  been  living  in  the 
Inlands  of  the  Blest.  For  such  is  the  art  of  our  rhetoricians, 
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that  the  sound  of  their  words  keeps  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Socrates,  you  are  always  making  fun  of  the  rhetoricians. 
This  time,  however,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  speaker  will 
not  have  much  to  say.  He  has  been  called  upon  to  speak  at  a 
moment's  notice  and  will  be  compelled  to  improvise. 

But  why,  my  friend,  should  he  not  have  plenty  to  say  1  Every 
rhetorician  has  speeches  ready  made.  Nor  is  there  any  dif- 
ficulty in  improvising  that  sort  of  stuff.  Had  the  orator  to 
praise  Athenians  among  Peloponnesians,  or  Peloponnesians 
among  Athenians,  then  he  would  be  a  good  rhetorician  who 
could  succeed.  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  a  man's 
winning  applause  when  he  is  contending  for  fame  among  the 
persons  who  are  being  praised. 

Rules  of  Oratory 

[A  man  should  know  the  rules  of  oratory,  not  for  the  sake 
of  acting  before  men,  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  say  what  is 
acceptable  to  Grod.  Oratorical  skill  requires  an  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  all  things,  including  the  soul,  and  may  really 
be  called  the  art  of  persuading  the  soul.  Hence,  the  true 
rhetorical  art  is  not  to  be  easily  acquired.  This  fact,  however, 
should  not  deter  the  good  man.  Socrates  now  points  out  the 
many  principles  involved  in  acquiring  oratorical  proficiency. 
Any  man  who  declares  that  he  speaks  by  rules  of  art,  when  he 
has  not  mastered  the  necessary  requisites  of  oratory,  will 
find  that  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.] 

He  who  would  be  a  master  of  the  oratorical  art  must  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  everything.  Otherwise,  he  will  never 
know  how  to  make  gradual  departure  from  truth,  or  how  to 
avoid  this.  Such  knowledge  is  effected  by  the  resemblances  of 
Ideas,  and  he  who  is  ignorant  of  this  truth,  can  only  aim  at 
appearances.  Therefore,  no  real  ability  will  he  attain,  but  only 
an  art  of  rhetoric  which  is  ridiculous,  and  not  an  art  at  all. 

That  may  be  expected. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  the  rhetorical  errors.  Everyone 
is  aware  that  about  some  things  we  are  agreed,  whereas  about 
others  we  differ.  When  anyone  speaks  of  iron  and  silver,  the 
same  things  are  present  in  the  minds  of  all.  But  when  anyone 
speaks  of  justice  or  goodness,  we  part  company,  being  at  odds 
with  one  another  and  even  with  ourselves.  Thus  it  is  that  in 
some  things  we  agree,  but  not  in  others.  Therefore,  the  rhetori- 
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cian  ought  to  acquire  a  distinct  notion  of  both  classes :  of  that 
in  which  the  many  err,  and  of  that  in  which  they  do  not  err. 
He  who  made  snch  a  distinction  would  have  an  excellent 
principle. 

In  the  next  place,  he  must  have  a  keen  eye  for  the  observation 
of  particulars,  and  not  make  a  mistake  about  the  class  to  which 
they  refer.  Topics  cannot  be  thrown  down  anyhow.  The  prin- 
ciple of  order  must  be  in  them,  with  the  proper  topic  following 
in  logical  sequence.  I  dare  say,  Phaedrus,  that  you  recognize 
a  rhetorical  necessity  in  the  succession  of  the  several  parts 
of  composition? 

You  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me,  Socrates,  if  you  think 
that  I  have  any  such  insight  into  the  principles  of  composition. 
At  any  rate,  you  allow  that  every  discourse  ought  to  be  a 
living  creature,  having,  as  it  were,  a  body,  with  a  head  and  feet. 
There  ought  to  be  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  which  accord 
with  one  another  and  with  the  whole.  I  mean  to  say,  first,  that 
the  comprehension  of  scattered  particulars  into  one  idea  af- 
fords clearness  and  consistency  to  the  discourse.  The  speaker 
defines  his  several  notions  in  order  that  he  may  make  his  mean- 
ing clear.  The  second  principle  is  that  of  division  into  species 
according  to  natural  formation — where  the  joint  is — not  break- 
ing any  part  as  a  bad  carver  might.  Following  this  pattern, 
the  orator  must  continue  to  divide  the  parts,  not  desisting  until 
he  has  revealed  the  proper  and  natural  elements  of  the  dis- 
course. 

Most  true,  Socrates. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  these  processes  of  division  and  gener- 
alization. They  help  me  to  think  and  to  speak.  Moreover,  if  I 
find  any  man  who  is  able  to  see  a  One  and  Many  in  nature,  him 
I  follow,  walking  in  his  steps  as  if  he  were  a  god.  Those  who 
have  this  art,  I  have  hitherto  been  in  the  habit  of  i  calling  dia- 
lecticians, but  G-od  knows  whether  or  not  the  name  is  right. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  division  and  generalization  to  be 
found  in  books  of  rhetoric.  There  is  the  exordium,  which,  if  1 
remember  rightly,  informs  how  a  speech  should  commence. 
Then  follows  the  statement  of  facts,  and  upon  that,  witnesses : 
thirdly,  the  proofs ;  and  fourthly,  the  probabilities.  The  great 
Byzantian  speech-maker,  Theodoras,  also  speaks  of  confir- 
mation and  further  confirmation.  He  tells  how  refutation  or 
further  refutation  is  to  be  managed,  whether  in  accusation  or 
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defense.  I  must  mention,  too,  the  illustrious  Evenus,  who 
first  invented  insinuations  and  indirect  praises,  and  censures. 
We  must  also  recognize  Tisias  and  Gorgias,  who  are  not  igno- 
rant that  probability  is  superior  to  truth.  By  force  of  argument 
they  make  the  little  appear  great  and  the  great  little.  They 
have  also  discovered  forms  for  everything,  either  short  of  or 
going  on  to  infinity.  And  I  remember  Prodicus  who  said  that 
he  had  discovered  the  true  rule  of  the  art  of  oratory,  which  is 
tha  the  good  speech  is  to  be  neither  long  nor  short,  but  of  a 
convenient  length. 

Well  done,  Prodicus ! 

Then  there  is  also  Polus,  who  has  treasures  of  displasiology, 
gnomology,  and  eikonology.  He  teaches  the  words  of  which 
Licymnius  made  him  a  present,  which  were  to  give  a  polish. 
Protagoras  includes  rules  of  correct  diction  and  many  other 
fine  precepts,  while  for  the  " sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,"  or 
any  other  pathetic  case,  no  one  is  better  than  the  Chalcedonian 
giant.  He  can  put  a  whole  company  of  people  into  a  passion 
and  out  again  by  his  mighty  magic.  He  is  also  first-rate  at  in- 
venting or  disposing  of  any  sort  of  calumny  on  any  grounds 
or  none.  All  of  these  men  agree,  however,  in  asserting  that 
a  speech  should  always  end  with  a  recapitulation. 

I  understand  you,  Socrates,  but  I  still  want  to  know,  where 

and  how  the  true  art  of  rhetoric  and  persuasion  is  to  be 
acquired. 

The  perfection  of  oratory,  like  the  perfection  of  all  things, 
must  be  partly  given  by  nature,  and  partly  assisted  by  art. 
If  you  have  the  natural  power  and  add  thereto  knowledge  and 
practice,  you  will  be  a  distinguished  speaker.  If  you  fall  short 
in  either  of  these,  you  will  be  defective  to  that  extent.  The  art 
of  rhetoric,  however,  as  far  as  there  is  an  art,  does  not  lie  in 
the  direction  of  Lysias  or  Thrasymachus.  I  conceive  that 
Pericles  was  the  most  accomplished  of  rhetoricians.  This 
I  say  because  all  the  superior  arts  require  an  understanding 
of  the  higher  truths  of  nature.  Thence  come  all  loftiness  of 
thought  and  perfection  of  education.  Moreover,  as  I  conceive, 
this  was  the  quality  which,  in  addition  to  his  natural  gifts, 
Pericles  acquired  from  Anaxagoras.  Thus  Pericles  was  imbued 
with  the  higher  philosophy,  attaining  the  knowledge  of  Mind, 
which  was  the  favorite  theme  of  Anaxagoras.  Pericles  then 
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applied  what  he  had  learned  to  the  art  of  speaking. 
Please  explain, 

Ehetoric  is  like  medicine,  for  medicine  defines  the  nature 
of  the  body,  and  rhetoric  of  the  soul.  In  the  one  case  we  im- 
part health  and  strength  by  giving  medicine  and  food,  while  in 
the  other  we  implant  the  principles  of  virtue  by^the  proper 
application  of  words  and  training.  And  do  you  think  that  the 
nature  of  the  soul  can  be  intelligently  known  without  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  whole  being? 

Hippocrates  the  Asclepiad  says  that  even  the  nature  of  the 
body  can  be  understood  only  as  a  whole. 

I  agree,  Ph^dras.  Moreover,  a  method  which  proceeds  with- 
out analysis  is  like  the  groping  of  a  blind  man.  Yet,  surely,  he 
who  is  an  artist  ought  not  to  admit  of  a  comparison  with  the 
blind.  The  rhetorician  who  teaches  his  pupil  to  speak  scientifi- 
cally will  stress  the  nature  of  that  being  to  which  he  addresses 
his  speeches.  And  that  is,  as  I  suppose,  the  soul,  for  it  is  from 
the  soul  and  to  the  soul  of  his  hearers  that  he  speaks,  if  he 
produces  conviction.  He  will  next  proceed  to  say  wherein 
resides  the  power  of  the  soul  to  act  or  be  acted  upon.  Thirdly, 
having  classified  men  and  speeches,  their  modes  and  affections, 
and  having  adapted  them  to  one  another,  he  will  explain  the 
reasons  for  his  arranngement.  He  will  also  show  why  one  soul 
is  naturally  persuaded  by  a  particular  form  of  argument,  and 
another  not. 

That,  Socrates,  is  certainly  a  very  good  way  to  proceed. 

Tes,  it  is  the  only  way  any  subject  can  be  set  forth  by  rules 
of  art,  whether  in  speaking  or  writing.  The  writers  of  the 
present  day,  however,  at  whose  feet  you  have  sat,  improperly 
conceal  the  nature  of  truth  and  of  the  soul.  I  cannot  give  you 
the  exact  details.  I  should,  however,  like  to  tell  you  in  general, 
as  far  as  I  can,  how  a  man  ought  to  proceed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

Let  me  hear. 

Oratory  is  the  art  of  enchanting  the  soul.  Therefore,  he  who 
would  be  an  orator  has  to  learn  the  differences  between  human 
souls.  There  are  many  sorts  of  souls,  and  from  them  come  the 
differences  between  men.  The  rhetorician  will  then  proceed  to 
divide  speeches  into  their  different  classes.  Such  and  such  per- 
sons, he  will  say,  are  affected  by  this  or  that  kind  of  speech 
in  this  or  that  way.  And  he  will  tell  you  why.  Therefore,  un- 
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less  a  pupil  has  theoretical  notions  which  he  is  able  to  follow, 
with  all  his  senses  about  him,  he  will  never  get  beyond  the 
precepts  of  his  master. 

Net  until  he  knows  the  times  and  seasons  of  all  these  things 
will  he  perfect  this  art.  He  must  recognize  the  individual 
about  whom  he  used  to  theorize  as  being  actually  before  him, 
and  say  to  himself,  "This  is  the  man  or  the  character  who 
ought  to  have  this  argument  applied  to  him  in  order  to  con- 
vince him  of  a  certain  opinion."  He  must  have  attained  the 
knowledge  of  all  this,  knowing  also  when  he  should  speak  or 
should  abstain  from  speaking,  and  when  tie  should  make  use 
of  pithy  sayings,  pathetic  appeals,  sensational  effects,  and 
all  the  other  kinds  of  speech  he  has  learned.  Then,  I  say,  and 
not  till  then,  has  he  perfected  the  art  of  oratory.  If  he  fails 
in  any  of  these  points,  whether  in  speaking,  teaching,  or  writ- 
ing them,  and  yet  claims  to  speak  by  rules  of  art,  anyone  who 
says,  "I  doubt  your  words,"  has  the  better  of  him. 

Written  Words  Inferior  to  Memory 

[The  process  of  memory  or  recollection  shows  a  spontaneity 
of  soul  which  tends  to  be  impaired  by  using  the  written  word 
as  a  substitute.  Also  they  are  deficient,  since  if  written  words 
are  asked  a  question,  they  always  give  the  same  answer.  And 
once  words  are  written  down,  they  tumble  about  anywhere 
among  those  who  may  or  may  not  understand  them. 

On  the  contrary,  the  intelligently  spoken  word  is  a  living 
thing  graven  in  the  soul  of  the  hearer.  It  can  defend  itself, 
knowing  when  to  answer  and  when  not,  and  it  is  capable  of 
portraying  superior  and  adjustable  meaning.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  god-king  Thamus,  informed  Theuth,  the  ingenious 
inventor  of  letters,  that  he  had  in  no  way  improved  the  memo- 
ry. His  invention  would  merely  be  an  aid  to  reminiscence, 
permitting  those  with  an  understanding  of  letters  to  have  the 
show  of  wisdom  without  the  reality  thereof.] 

At  the  Egyptian  city  of  Naucratis,  there  was  a  famous  man 
called  Theuth.  He  was  the  inventor  of  many  arts,  such  as 
arithmetic  and  calculation,  geometry,  astronomy,  draughts, 
and  dice,  but  his  great  discovery  was  the  use  of  letters.  Now  in 
those  days,  the  god  Thamus  was  king  oi  entire  upper  Egypt. 
To  him  came  Theuth  and  showed  his  inventions,  desiring  that 
the  other  Egyptians  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  them.  As  he 
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went  through  them,  Thamus  inquired  about  their  several  uses. 
Some  of  them  he  praised,  but  censured  others,  approving  or 
disapproving  them.  There  would  be  no  use  in  repeating  all 
that  Thamus  said  to  Theuth  in  praise  or  blame  of  the  various 
arts.  When  they  came  to  letters,  however,  Theuth  said,  "This 
will  make  the  Egyptians  wiser  and  give  them  better  memories. 
It  is  the  cure  of  forgetfulness  and  of  folly." 

Thamus  replied:  "0  most  ingenious  Theuth,  one  with  the 
gift  of  invention  is  not  always  the  best  judge  of  the  utility 
of  his  own  inventions.  Indeed,  in  this  instance,  a  paternal 
love  of  your  own  child  has  led  you  to  say  what  is  not  the  fact. 
For  the  invention  of  letters  will  surely  create  forgetfulness  in 
the  souls  of  the  learners.  They  will  not  use  their  memories,  but 
will  trust  to  the  external  written  characters,  not  remembering 
ideas  themselves.  You  have  found  an  aid  not  for  memory  but 
for  reminiscence,  which  gives  your  disciples  only  the  pre- 
tense of  wisdom.  They  will  be  hearers  of  many  things  and 
will  have  learned  nothing.  They  will  appear  to  be  omniscient 
while  generally  knowing  nothing.  They  will  be  tiresome  com- 
pany, having  the  show  of  wisdom  without  its  reality/'  Now 
there  was  a  tradition  in  the  temple  of  Dodona  that  oaks  first 
gave  prophetic  utterances.  The  men  of  that  day,  in  their  under- 
standing of  philosophy,  deemed  that  to  hear  the  truth,  even 
from  oak  or  rock,  was  enough  for  them.  You,  however,  Phse- 
drus,  seem  to  think  not  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  speaker  and  of 
the  country  from  which  the  story  comes. 

I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  rebuke,  Socrates,  and  I 
think  that  Thamus  is  right  in  his  view  about  letters. 

Anyone  who  left  or  received  any  art  in  writing,  believing 
that  the  written  word  would  be  intelligible  or  certain,  would 
be  a  very  simple  person,  and  quite  a  stranger  to  the  oracles 
of  Thamus.  So  likewise  would  anyone  be  who  deemed  that 
writing  was  at  all  better  than  knowledge  and  recollection  of 
the  same  matters.  Therefore,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  writ- 
ing is  unfortunately  like  painting.  The  creations  of  the  painter 
have  the  attitude  of  life,  and  yet,  if  you  ask  them  a  question, 
they  preserve  a  solemn  silence.  You  would,  for  instance,  im- 
agine that  the  written  speeches  of  important  men  had  intel- 
ligence, but  if  you  want  to  put  a  question  to  the  manuscript  it 
always  gives  one  unvarying  answer.  Moreover,  once  speeches 
have  been  written  down,  they  are  tumbled  about  indiscrinri- 
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nately  among  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not  understand 
them.  Written  speeches  have  no  reticences  and  no  proprieties 
toward  different  classes  of  persons.  If  they  are  unjustly  as- 
sailed or  abused,  their  parent  is  needed  to  protect  his  offspring, 
for  they  cannot  defend  themselves.  May  we  not  imagine  a  kind 
of  communication  far  "better  than  this,  and  having  greater 
power?  One  which  is  of  the  same  family,  but  lawfully  begot- 
ten? Let  us  see  what  its  origin  is.  I  am  speaking  of  a  means  of 
communication  whereby  the  message  is  graven  in  the  soul  of 
the  learner.  Also,  words  so  communicated  can  defend  them- 
selves, and  know  to  whom  to  speak  and  to  whom  to  be  silent. 

You  mean  the  vital  word  of  knowledge  which  has  a  living 
soul,  and  of  which  the  written  word  is  properly  no  more  than 
an  image? 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  Consider  now,  whether  a  sensible 
husbandman  would  take  seeds  which  he  valued  and  wished  to 
be  fruitful,  and  plant  them  in  sober  earnest  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  Would  he  place  them  in  some  garden  of  Adonis, 
that  he  might  rejoice  to  see  them  in  eight  days  appearing  in 
beauty?  He  would  do  that,  if  at  all,  only  to  please  the  specta- 
tors at  a  festival.  When  he  is  in  earnest,  he  sows  in  fitting 
soil,  and  practices  husbandry,  being  satisfied  if  in  eight 
months  the  seeds  produce  their  fruitage.  Can  we  suppose  that 
he  who  knows  the  just,  the  good,  and  the  honorable  has  less 
understanding  about  the  seeds  he  is  sowing  than  the  hus- 
bandman? 

Certainly  not. 

Then  he  will  not  seriously  incline  to  write  his  thoughts  with 
pen  and  ink.  He  will  not  trace  dumb  characters  which  have  not 
a  word  to  say  for  themselves  and  cannot  adequately  express 
the  truth.  In  the  garden  of  letters  he  will  indeed  plant  them, 
but  only  as  an  amusement.  He  will  write  them  down  as  memo- 
rials against  the  forgetfulness  of  old  age,  to  be  treasured  by 
him  and  his  equals  when  they  have  one  foot  in  the  grave.  And 
he  will  rejoice  in  beholding  them,  making  them  his  pastime, 
while  others  are  refreshing  their  souls  with  banqueting  and 
the  like. 

A  noble  pastime,  Socrates,  when  a  man  with  the  aid  of  let- 
ters is  able  to  reflect  upon  the  important  things  of  life. 

Yes,  Phsedrus,  and  he  is  correct  who  thinks  that  in  the  writ- 
ten word  there  is  necessarily  much  which  is  not  serious.  He  is 
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correct  who  thinks  that  neither  poetry  nor  prose,  spoken  or 
written,  is  of  any  great  value  unless  it  is  recited  with  a  view  to 
criticism  and  instruction.  Like  the  compositions  of  the  rhap- 
sodes, the  written  word  should  be  recited  only  in  order  to  be 
believed.  He  is  correct  also  who  thinks  that  even  the  best  of 
written  things  are  but  a  reminiscence  of  what  we  know.  Only 
when  the  principles  of  justice,  goodness,  and  nobility  are 
taught  and  communicated  orally  and  thus  written  in  the  soul 
is  there  clearness,  and  perfection,  and  seriousness.  Such 
principles  are  like  legitimate  offspring,  being,  in  the  first  place, 
that  which  a  man  finds  in  his  own  bosom,  and  in  the  second 
place,  those  descendants  and  relations  of  his  ideas,  which  he 
has  duly  implanted  in  the  souls  of  others. 

Principles  of  Wealth 

[Wealth  is  here  discussed  as  if  a  modern  were  speaking. 
Many  symbols  of  wealth  are  used,  varying  with  the  time  and 
country,  but  the  principles  underlying  its  significance  remain 
the  same.  Wealth  is  that  which  is  useful  in  the  satisfaction  of 
wants.  It  is  related  to  wisdom,  since  the  arts  and  sciences  pro- 
duce wealth.  This  argument  would  imply  that  the  wisest  are 
the  wealthiest.  Again,  wealth  is  relative  to  circumstance,  es- 
pecially to  man's  use  of  it.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
happier  and  better  man  is  he  whose  wants  are  few  and  moder- 
ate, for  desires  indicate  some  lack.] 

Socrates,  I  do  not  define  wealth  more  cleverly  than  the  rest 
of  mankind,  for  I  say  only  that  to  possess  much  money  is  to  be 
wealthy. 

Even  so,  Eryxias,  there  will  be  something  still  left  to  con- 
sider, namely,  what  is  money.  You  know  that  the  Carthagin- 
ian money  is  made  of  small  skins  in  which  they  bind  up  some 
substance  which  is  known  only  to  the  maker.  They  then  place 
a  seal  upon  it,  and  deem  it  legal  tender.  He  who  possesses  the 
greatest  number  of  these  skins  possesses  the  most  money,  and 
is  thereby  thought  to  be  the  wealthiest.  If,  however,  anyone 
among  us  were  in  possession  of  such  things  to  the  greatest 
amount,  he  would  be  not  a  whit  more  wealthy  than  if  he  pos- 
sessed many  pebbles  from  the  mountain.  We  must  also  note 
that  at  Lacedsemon  they  deem  a  weight  of  iron  legal  tender. 
He  who  possesses  a  great  amount  of  iron  is  thought  to  be 
wealthy,  but  elsewhere  its  possession  is  worth  nothing.  In 
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Ethiopia  the  people  make  use  of  engraved  stones,  of  which  a 
man  of  Laconia  would  not  make  any  use.  Among  the  nomad 
Scythians,  if  a  person  possessed  the  residence  of  Polytion,  he 
would  be  thought  no  more  wealthy  than  a  person  among  us 
who  was  the  owner  of  the  mountain  Lycabettus. 

It  is  plain  then,  Eryxias,  that  these  things  in  themselves  can- 
not be  wealth.  Each  of  them  merely  exists  as  property  in 
some  countries,  and  whoever  has  the  proper  money  of  any 
certain  country  is  wealthy.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  why  among 
the  Scythians,  houses  are  not  property,  but  are  so  with  us, 
or  why  among  the  Carthaginians,  skins  are  so,  but  not  with 
us ;  or  why  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  iron  is  property,  but 
not  with  us.  May  we  not  best  discover  the  reason  in  this  way  1 
If  anyone  at  Athens  possessed  a  thousand  talents-weight  of 
the  stones  in  the  Market  Place,  he  would  not  be  deemed  wealth- 
ier, because  we  make  no  use  of  them.  If,  however,  he  pos- 
sessed a  thousand  talents-weight  of  the  stone  called  lychnite, 
we  should  say  that  he  was  very  wealthy. 

He  would  then  be  very  wealthy  indeed. 

The  reason  is  that  the  latter  is  useful  to  us,  but  the  former 
useless.  Similarly,  among  the  Scythians,  houses  are  not  prop- 
erty because  they  have  no  use  for  a  house.  Again,  we  do  not 
consider  the  money  of  Carthage  as  property,  for  there  is  not 
an  article  we  are  in  want  of,  which  we  can  carry  off  by  it  as 
we  can  by  silver.  It  would,  therefore,  be  useless  to  us.  What- 
ever things  happen  to  be  usefid,  these  comprise  wealth. 

How  is  this,  Socrates?  Do  we  not  make  use  of  things  which 
are  not  money  or  wealth,  but  which  are  useful? 

Let  us  ask  another  question:  What  is  it  that  causes  us  to  use 
money,  as  drugs  are  used  for  causing  diseases  to  go  away? 
Suppose  a  person  should  ask  us,  "By  the  removal  of  what 
thing  would  we  be  in  no  need  of  money  or  property f "  If  a 
man  could  live  without  food  and  drink,  and  were  neither  hun- 
gry nor  thirsty,  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  want  either 
these  things,  or  silver — or  anything  else,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  them? 

It  does  not  seem  that  tliere  would  be. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  we  did  not  want  the  things  which  we 
need  at  present,  namely,  warmth  and  the  other  things  in  which 
the  body  is  deficient,  we  would  have  no  use  for  that  which  is 
called  wealth.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  possession  of  prop- 
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erty  is  useful  for  this  purpose,  we  should  need  no  wealth,  if 
these  bodily  wants  should  be  taken  away.  Property,  in  that 
event,  would  perhaps  not  exist  at  all.  Thus  it  appears  that 
whatever  is  useful  for  the  doing  of  things  is  wealth. 

That  such  is  wealth,  I  do  not  deny,  but  the  reasoning,  never- 
theless, troubles  me  a  great  deal. 

There  are,  Eryxias,  certain  persons  who  teach  music  or  let- 
ters, or  other  sciences.  In  return  for  such  instruction,  they 
obtain  the  necessities  of  life  by  bargaining  for  pay.  By  such 
science,  these  persons  obtain  for  themselves  the  necessities  of 
life,  making  exchange  with  it,  as  we  do  with  gold  and  silver. 
These  arts,  therefore,  produce  wealth  for  them.  It  is  evident, 
further,  that  the  intelligent  are  rather  wealthy.  For  suppose  a 
person  should  ask  us,  "Do  you  think  that  a  horse  is  a  useful 
thing  for  every  man?"  Would  you  not  say  that  a  horse  would 
be  useful  to  those  who  know  how  to  use  it,  but  not  to  those  who 
do  not  know  its  use?  Likewise,  gold,  silver,  and  the  rest  of 
things  which  are  thought  to  be  wealth  are  useful  only  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  use  them. 

Just  so,  Socrates. 

"Well  then,  if  from  all  these  sources  a  man  has  food,  drink, 
and  clothing,  and  the  other  things  which  a  person  makes  use 
of  for  the  body,  he  will  want  no  gold  and  silver.  "We  must, 
therefore,  conclude  that  the  happier  and  better  man  is  he  whose 
desires  are  the  fewest  and  most  moderate,  for  desires  but 
indicate  some  type  of  lack. 
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The  Science  of  Universal  Wisdom 

[Charmides,  who  is  reputed  for  his  wisdom,  or  temperance, 
is  asked  by  Socrates  to  express  himself  on  the  subject,  since 
Socrates  wishes  to  discover  its  nature.  Charmides  complies 
with  the  request,  but  to  no  avail.  This  induces  his  guardian, 
Critias,  to  enter  the  discussion.  The  thought  is  advanced  that 
wisdom,  or  temperance,  is  both  the  "science  of  science "  and 
the  "science  of  the  absence  of  science/' 

Socrates  appears  to  believe  that  such  a  science  is  impos- 
sible, but  this  is  only  to  cause  men  to  think  deeply  on  the  sub- 
ject. Certainly  there  is  a  "science  of  science, "  a  wisdom  en- 
compassing an  understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  all 
science,  and  of  all  things,  this  is  the  greatest.  Such  a  knowledge 
of  all  knowledges  makes  it  easier  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the 
others.  But,  inquires  Socrates,  would  the  possession  of  alJ 
wisdom  or  temperance  afford  a  knowledge  of  good  and  evil? 
It  must  if  it  is  to  be  of  supreme  benefit  to  men,  for  only  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  can  make  them 
happy.  Without  this  knowledge,  no  science  can  be  of  much 
advantage. 

There  is  much  Socratic  irony  here,  for  Socrates  does  not 
hold  closely  to  all  the  criticism  he  presents.  Furthermore, 
Critias  gives  a  worthy  statement  of  the  nature  of  wisdom,  or 
temperance.  According  to  him,  it  is  really  that  greatest  of 
human  benefactors  which,  because  it  includes  knowledge  of 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  must,  therefore,  also  include  an 
understanding  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  in  human,  life. 
The  dialogue  closes  with  Socrates  admonishing  young  Char- 
mides to  examine  the  question  further,  for  this  will  teach  Mm 
to  discriminate  between  good  and  evil.] 

If  wisdom  or  temperance  is  a  science  of  science,  and  a  science 
of  the  absence  of  science  or  knowledge,  then  he  who  pos- 
seses  it  will  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  physician  who  knows 
from  the  one  who  does  not  know,  but  only  pretends  or  thinks 
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that  he  knows.  Nor  will  he  be  able  to  distinguish  any  other 
professor  of  anything  at  all.  Like  any  other  artist,  he  will 
know  only  his  fellow  in  art  or  wisdom,  and  no  one  else. 

That  is  evident,  Socrates. 

But  then,  Critias,  what  profit  is  there  any  longer  in  wisdom 
or  temperance,  if  this  is  wisdom?  Suppose,  indeed,  the  wise 
man  had  been  able  to  distinguish  what  he  knew  and  did  not 
know.  Suppose  he  had  even  been  able  to  recognize  a  similar 
faculty  of  discernment  in  others.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  advantage  in  being 
wise.  Then  we  would  never  have  made  a  mistake,  but  would 
have  passed  through  life  as  unerring  guides  of  ourselves  and 
of  those  under  us.  We  would  not  have  attempted  to  do  what 
we  did  not  know,  but  would  have  found  out  those  who  knew, 
and  confided  in  them.  Nor  would  we  have  allowed  those  who 
were  under  us  to  do  anything  which  they  were  not  likely  to  do 
well,  for  they  will  be  likely  to  do  well  only  in  that  of  which  they 
have  knowledge.  The  house  or  state  will  be  well  ordered  which 
is  administered  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom.  With  truth 
guiding,  and  error  expelled,  men,  in  all  their  doings,  will  do 
well  and  be  happy.  Is  not  this,  Critias,  the  great  advantage  of 
wisdom — to  know  what  is  known  and  what  is  unknown  to  us? 

Very  true. 

But  no  such  science  is  to  be  found  anywhere.  Yet,  we  may 
assume  that  wisdom,  viewed  in  this  new  light,  has  advantages. 
He  who  possesses  such  knowledge  will  more  easily  learn  any- 
thing which  he  does  learn.  Everything  will  be  clearer  to  him, 
because,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  individuals,  he  knows 
science.  This  will  enable  him  to  test  the  knowledge  which  others 
have  concerning  what  he  himself  knows.  The  inquirer  who  is 
without  this  knowledge,  however,  may  be  supposed  to  have  a 
feebler  insight.  These,  my  friend,  are  the  real  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  wisdom.  But  are  we  not  seeking  something  more 
than  is  to  be  found  in  her? 

That  is  very  likely. 

That  is  indeed  very  likely.  It  is  also  likely  that  we  have  been 
inquiring  to  no  purpose.  I  am  led  to  this  inference,  because 
I  observe  that  if  this  is  wisdom,  some  strange  consequences 
will  follow.  Let  us,  if  you  please,  assume  the  possibility  of 
this  science  of  sciences,  while  we  further  admit  that  wisdom 
is  the  knowledge  of  what  we  know  and  do  not  know.  Assuming 
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all  this,  Critias,  I  am,  upon  further  consideration,  still  doubtful 
whether  wisdom  such  as  this  would  do  us  much  good.  We  would 
he  wrong,  I  think,  in  supposing  that  it  would  he  a  great  henefit 
in  ordering  home  or  state.  We  were  far  too  ready  to  admit  the 
benefits  which  mankind  would  obtain  from  their  severally 
doing  the  things  they  know,  and  committing  to  others  what 
they  know  best.  We  were  not  right  in  making  that  admission. 

That  is  certainly  strange,  Socrates! 

By  the  dog  of  Egypt,  there  I  agree  with  you.  But  however 
ready  we  may  be  to  admit  that  this  is  wisdom,  I  certainly  can- 
not make  out  what  good  this  sort  of  thing  does.  I  dare  say 
that  what  I  am  saying  is  nonsense.  And  yet,  if  a  man  has  any 
feeling  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  he  cannot  let  the  thoughts 
which  come  into  his  mind  pass  away  unheeded  and  unexammed. 

Hear,  then,  my  dream.  Whether  coming  through  the  horn 
or  the  ivory  gate,  I  cannot  tell.  The  dream  is  this.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  wisdom  is  as  we  said  and  that  it  has  absolute  sway 
over  us.  Then  each  action  will  be  done  according  to  the  arts 
or  sciences,  and  no  one  will  profess  to  be  a  pilot  when  he  is 
not,  or  any  physician,  or  general  when  he  is  not.  No  one  will 
claim  to  know  matters  of  which  he  is  ignorant.  Our  health  will 
be  improved,  as  well  as  our  safety  at  sea  and  in  battle.  Our 
coats  and  shoes,  and  all  other  instruments  will  be  well  made, 
because  the  workmen  will  be  good  and  true.  And  if  you  please, 
you  may  suppose  that  prophecy,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
future,  will  be  under  the  control  of  wisdom,  and  that  it  will 
deter  deceivers,  setting  up  true  prophets  in  their  place.  Now 
I  quite  agree  that  mankind,  thus  provided,  would  live  and  act 
according  to  knowledge,  for  wisdom  would  prevent  ignorance 
from  intruding.  We  have  not  as  yet,  however,  discovered  how 
it  is  that  when  acting  according  to  knowledge,  we  act  well  and 
are  happy.  What  is  this  knowledge  that  makes  man  well  and 
happy?  Just  answer  me  that  small  question.  Is  it  a  knowledge 
of  shoemaking,  or  of  working  in  brass  ? 

God  forbid,  Socrates. 

Then,  Critias,  we  are  giving  up  the  doctrine  that  he  who  lives 
according  to  knowledge  is  happy,  for  these  artisans  live  ac- 
cording to  knowledge.  Yet  they  are  not  allowed  by  you  to  be 
happy.  I  think,  however,  that  you  mean  to  confine  happiness 
to  particular  inviduals  who  live  according  to  knowledge.  Such 
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for  example,  is  the  prophet,  who,  as  I  was  saying,  knows  the 
future. 

Yes,  I  mean  him,  but  there  are  others  as  well. 

Yes,  those  who  know  the  past  and  present  as  well  as  the 
future,  and  are  ignorant  of  nothing.  Let  us  suppose  that  there 
is  one  such  person.  If  there  is,  you  will  allow  that  he  is  the  most 
knowing  of  all  living  men.  And  I  should  like  to  know  which  of 
the  different  kinds  of  knowledge  makes  him  happy.  Or  do  all 
equally  make  him  happy? 

Not  aU  equally. 

But  which  most  tends  to  make  him  happy?  The  knowledge  of 
what  past,  present,  or  future  things?  That  knowledge  which 
makes  him  happiest  of  all — of  what  is  it  the  knowledge? 

The  knowledge  with  which  he  discerns  Good  and  Evil. 

Monster!  You  have  been  carrying  me  round  in  a  circle,  and 
all  this  time  hiding  from  me  the  fact  that  life  according  to 
knowledge  is  not  that  which  makes  men  act  rightly  and  be 
happy.  Nor  is  it  all  the  sciences  put  together — but  one  science 
only,  that  of  good  and  evil.  Take  away  this  science,  Critias, 
and  medicine  will  not  always  give  health.  Neither  will  shoe- 
making  produce  good  shoes,  nor  the  art  of  the  weaver,  clothes. 
The  art  of  the  pilot  at  sea  and  the  art  of  the  general  in  war  will 
not  save  our  lives.  None  of  these  things  will  always  be  well 
or  beneficially  done,  if  the  science  of  the  good  be  wanting. 

That  is  true,  Socrates. 

The  science  of  good  and  evil,  however,  is  not  wisdom  or 
temperance,  but  a  science  of  human  advantage:  It  is  not  a 
science  of  other  sciences,  or  of  ignorance,  but  of  good  and  evil. 
And  if  this  be  of  use,  then  wisdom  or  temperance  will  not  be 
of  use. 

Why  will  not  wisdom  be  of  use?  However  much  we  assume 
that  wisdom  is  a  science  of  sciences,  and  has  a  sway  over 
other  sciences,  surely  she  will  have  this  particular  science  of 
the  good  under  her  control,  and  in  this  way  will  benefit  us. 

Will  wisdom  give  health?  Is  not  this  rather  the  effect  of 
medicine  ?  Or  does  wisdom  do  the  work  of  any  of  the  other  arts  ? 
Do  they  not  each  of  them  do  their  own  work?  Wisdom  is  only 
the  knowledge  of  knowledge  and  of  ignorance,  and  of  nothing 
else.  Therefore,  it  will  not  produce  health,  Nor  does  wisdom 
give  advantage,  my  friend,  for  that  again  we  have  attributed 
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to  another  art,  the  art  of  good  and  evil.  How  then  can  wisdom 
be  advantageous,  when  giving  no  advantage? 

That,  Socrates,  is  certainly  inconceivable. 

Ton  see,  then,  that  I  was  not  far  wrong  in  fearing  that  I 
could  have  no  sound  notion  about  wisdom.  I  was  quite  right  in 
depreciating  myself.  If  I  had  been  good  for  anything  at  an 
inquiry,  what  we  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  all  things  would 
never  have  seemed  to  us  useless.  Now,  however,  I  have  been 
utterly  defeated  and  have  failed  to  discover  the  nature  of 
that  to  which  the  imposer  of  names  gave  this  name  of  temper- 
ance or  wisdom.  Nevertheless,  even  this  result,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  not  too  much  to  be  lamented.  For  your  sake  alone, 
Charmides,  since  you  have  listened  with  such  patience  and 
interest,  I  am  very  sorry,  regretting  that  you,  who  have  such 
beauty,  such  wisdom,  and  temperance  of  soul,  should  have  no 
profit  or  good  in  life  from  your  wisdom  and  temperance.  I 
think,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  mistake,  and  that  I  must  be  a  bad 
inquirer.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  wisdom  or  temperance  is 
really  a  great  good,  and  that  happy  are  you  if  you  possess 
that  good.  Therefore,  Charmides,  examine  yourself  and  see 
whether  you  have  this  gift.  Rest  assured  that  the  more  wise 
and  temperate  you  are,  the  happier  you  will  be. 

The  Danger  of  Improper  Prayer 

[Alcibiades,  a  young,  wealthy,  and  magnanimous  Athenian 
with  political  aspirations,  is  advised  by  Socrates  against  the 
danger  involved  in  improper  prayer.  Since  Alcibiades  is  about 
to  pray,  Socrates  explains  what  attitude  is  necessary,  and 
what  precautions  must  be  followed  before  entering  into  prayer. 
Above  all,  one  must  be  sure  that  which  he  prays  for  is  a  good 
and  not  an  evil,  although  most  men  do  not  possess  the  requi- 
site understanding  to  meet  this  requirement. 

In  short,  the  possession  of  all  the  sciences,  unless  accom- 
panied by  the  knowledge  of  what  is  best,  will  very  often  injure 
the  possessor.  Therefore,  the  man  who  prayed,  "Sovereign 
of  Nature !  Grant  us  what  is  good,  whether  it  is  or  is  not  the 
subject  of  our  prayers,"  was  indeed  a  very  wise  man.  The 
safest  prayer  is  that  silent  and  meditative  attitude  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  are  most  pious  and  unselfish  in  their 
worship.  Therefore,  until  Alcibiades  has  ceased  to  be  a  foolish 
young  man  and  has  learned  the  disposition  he  ought  to  have 
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toward  men  and  gods,  Socrates  recommends  that  lie  remain 
quiet  and  so  avoid  ignorant  sinning  by  impious  prayer.] 

Alcibiades,  you  are  going  to  the  temple  to  make  your  peti- 
tions to  the  god.  Tell  me,  therefore,  do  you  not  think  that  when 
we  make  our  petitions  to  the  gods,  they  sometimes  grant  a 
part  of  those  petitions,  and  reject  the  rest?  And  that  to  some 
of  their  petitioners  they  hearken,  while  remaining  deaf  to 
others?  Do  you  not  think  further  that  much  consideration  is 
requisite  to  prevent  a  man  from  praying  unwittingly  for 
things  which  are  evil,  but  which  he  imagines  very  good?  This 
would  be  especially  so  if  the  gods,  at  the  time  when  he  is  pray- 
ing to  them,  should  be  disposed  to  grant  whatever  prayers  he 
happens  to  make.  Oedipus,  they  say,  inconsiderately  prayed 
the  gods  that  his  sons  might  divide  their  patrimony  between 
them  by  the  sword.  Instead  of  praying  for  his  family — as  he 
might  have  done — that  the  evil  which  it  then  suffered  might  be 
averted,  he  cursed  it  by  praying  that  more  might  be  added. 
What  he  prayed  for  was  accomplished,  and  from  the  accom- 
plishment followed  other  evils,  many  and  terrible. 

But,  Socrates,  you  have  spoken  of  a  man  who  was  insane, 
one  who  used  no  discretion.  For  who,  in  his  sound  mind,  would 
venture  to  make  such  prayers? 

You  may  find  many  in  our  times,  who,  though  they  are  not 
seized  with  sudden  anger,  as  he  was,  yet  pray  for  things 
hurtful  to  themselves.  They  do  not  suspect  evil  in  their 
prayers,  and  imagine  nought  but  good.  Oedipus,  indeed,  did 
not  wish  for  anything  good,  and  neither  did  he  imagine  that 
the  thing  for  which  he  prayed  was  good.  There  are  some  whose 
minds  are  in  a  disposition  quite  contrary  to  that  of  Oedipus. 
You  yourself,  Alcibiades,  would  in  my  opinion  be  one  of  them. 
Suppose  that  the  god  to  whom  you  are  going  to  offer  your 
petitions  were  to  appear  to  you  and  ask,  even  before  you  had 
made  any  petition,  whether  becoming  tyrant  of  Athens  would 
satisfy  your  desires.  Then  suppose,  if  you  replied  by  holding 
this  favor  cheap,  that  he  were  to  add  further  to  this  mighty 
grant,  promising  to  make  you  tyrant  of  all  Greece.  Now  sup- 
pose further  that  you  still  deemed  all  this  to  be  too  little  for 
you,  and  that  the  god  perceived  how  nothing  less  than  being 
tyrant  of  all  Europe — and  that  immediately — would  satisfy 
you.  Finally,  assume  that  his  last  promise  was  not  only  to 
make  you  tyrant  of  all  Europe,  but  to  do  it  on  the  spot,  because 
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of  your  haste  to  liave  all  Europeans  acknowledge  Alcibiades 
for  their  master.  In  this  case,  Alciabiades,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  yon  would  march  away  full  of  joy,  as  if  the  greatest  good 
had  "befallen  yon. 

I  believe,  Socrates,  that  I  should,  and  that  so  wonld  any 
other  man  who  had  met  with  snch  an  adventnre. 

Yon  see,  then  how  dangerons  it  is  to  accept  inconsiderately 
the  fulfillment  of  desires,  or  to  pray  for  it  yourself.  A  man, 
by  having  such  a  prayer  answered,  may  suffer  great  detri- 
ment, if  not  the  total  loss  of  his  life.  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  evidence  of  these  indiscretions,  it  is  rare  to  find  a  man 
who  would  refuse  such  gifts  of  fortune,  were  they  offered 
to  him.  What  man,  if  he  could  obtain  them  by  his  prayers, 
would  forbear  to  pray  for  them?  Few  would  reject  even  a 
tyranny,  if  offered  them,  or  the  chief  command  of  an  army, 
or  many  other  things  which  often  bring  more  mischief  than 
benefit  to  the  possessor.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that  in  reality 
men  accuse  the  gods  unjustly,  in  saying  that  the  evils  which 
they  suffer,  come  from  them.  They  draw  upon  themselves, 
through  their  own  crimes,  more  griefs  than  fate  allots  to 
human  life. 

To  me,  therefore,  Alcibiades,  it  seems  probable  that  some 
wise  man  or  other  happened  to  be  connected  with  certain 
persons  void  of  understanding ;  for  I  have  observed  that  when 
they  pray  for  things  which  they  would  do  better  without,  they 
often  do  not  get  them.  One  must  compose  for  his  use  a  common 
prayer,  the  words  of  which  may  be  these :  Sovereign  of  Nature! 
Grant  us  what  is  good,  be  it,  or  not,  the  subject  of  our  prayers. 
And  from  thy  supplicants,  whatever  is  ill,  tho'  supplicated  for 
it,  still  avert.  Now  in  this  prayer,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  poet 
says  what  is  right  and  that  whoever  makes  use  of  it,  incurs 
no  danger.  If  you  have  anything  to  say  against  it,  speak 
your  mind. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter,  Socrates,  to  speak  against  anything 
rightly  said.  "What  I  am  thinking  of,  however,  is  the  number 
of  evils  which  are  brought  on  men  by  their  own  ignorance. 
We  labor  to  procure  for  ourselves  the  greatest  mischiefs, 
without  knowing  what  we  are  about.  How  extreme  our  igno- 
rance is,  appears  in  our  praying.  Yet  no  man  imagines  that  to 
be  his  own  case.  Everyone  supposes  himself  sufficiently  wise 
to  pray  for  things  most  advantageous  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
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praying  for  things  most  mischievous.  To  pray  for  these  latter 
things  would  in  reality  be  like  a  curse,  and  ^  not  a  prayer. 

Then,  Alcibiades,  the  acquisition  of  other  sciences,  without 
the  science  of  what  is  best,  is  rarely  beneficial  to  the  person 
who  has  acquired  them.  Generally,  it  may  even  be  hurtful. 
Consider  it  this  way.  Do  you  not  think  it  necessary  that,  when 
we  are  about  to  engage  in  any  affair,  or  to  speak  on  any  sub- 
ject, that  we  should  really  know  it?  Should  we  not  at  least 
fancy  that  we  know  the  subject  on  which  we  are  about  to 
speak,  or  the  affairs  in  which  we  are  going  to  engage?  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  state  would  be  full  of  error  and  lawlessness. 

Yes,  Socrates,  what  you  say  is  true.  The  many  in  their 
prayer,  however,  follow  only  their  opinions,  which  are  devoid 
of  intellect. 

You  see,  then,  that  the  acquisition  of  other  sciences,  without 
the  science  of  what  is  best,  is  generally  hurtful  to  the  person 
who  has  acquired  them?  It  is  incumbent,  therefore,  on  every 
civil  state  and  every  private  person — if  they  would  manage 
their  affairs  rightly — to  depend  absolutely  on  this  science  of 
what  is  best,  just  as  the  sick  depend  on  the  physician.  Without 
this  science,  great  miscarriages  will  of  necessity  befall  men. 

It  is  their  due,  Socrates,  and  I  should  hardly  give  credit  to 
any  other  rational  conclusions,  if  I  denied  it  to  these. 

Eight  you  are,  but  let  us  proceed.  You  see  how  great  are  the 
perplexities  attending  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  engaged. 
Even  more  important,  you  seem  to  me  to  have  a  share  in  them 
yourself,  since  you  never  rest  from  changing  your  thoughts 
upon  this  subject.  Suppose,  then,  the  god  to  whom  you  are 
going  to  make  your  prayers,  appeared  to  you  and  offered  you 
whatever  yon  might  wish.  Now,  after  all  our  conclusions,  in 
which  way  could  you  best  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity? 

By  the  gods,  Socrates,  I  should  not  know  what  to  say  to  such 
a  proposal.  Indeed,  I  think  that  it  would  be  rash  of  me  to 
make  any  decisive  answer  at  all,  for,  in  such  a  case,  great 
caution  is  absolutely  requisite. 

I  have  a  mind,  Aloibiades,  to  relate  to  you  something  else 
on  this  subject,  which  I  once  heard  from  certain  elderly  men. 
In  the  differences  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, it  so  happened  that  in  any  battle,  whether  by  land 
or  by  sea,  our  city  was  always  unsuccessful.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  uneasy  at  these  miscarriages,  and  being  at  a  loss 
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for  some  contrivance  to  put  an  end  to  their  pressing  evils, 
held  a  council.  Here  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
best  plan  would  be  to  send  to  Ammon  and  consult  Mm  about 
their  future  acts.  At  the  same  time,  they  would  ask  Tn'-m  why 
the  gods  always  gave  victory  to  the  Spartans,  their  enemies, 
rather  than  to  them.  For  we,  of  all  the  Grecians,  said  they, 
bring  the  greatest  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  those 
the  fairest  of  their  kinds.  The  Lacedaemonians,  for  their  part, 
never  regard  any  of  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  they  worship 
the  gods  in  so  slighting  a  manner  as  to  mate  their  sacrifices 
of  beasts  full  of  blemishes,  although  their  riches  are  not  less 
than  ours.  When  the  ambassadors  had  thus  spoken,  inquiring 
of  the  oracle  what  they  should  do  to  end  their  present  mis- 
fortunes, the  prophet  made  no  other  answer  than  the  following, 
(for  without  doubt  the  god  did  not  permit  him) :  Thus  saith 
Ammon  that  he  prefers  the  pious  addresses  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  all  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  Grecians. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  by  pious  addresses,  the  god  means 
only  that  prayer  of  theirs.  And  it  is  indeed  much  more  excellent 
than  the  prayers  of  any  other  people.  Whenever  the  remainder 
of  the  Grecians  lead  their  oxen  with  gilded  horns  up  to  the 
altar,  or  bring  rich  offerings  to  place  in  the  temples,  they  pray 
for  whatever  they  happen  to  desire,  whether  it  be  good  or  evil. 
The  gods,  therefore,  hearing  their  impious  addresses,  accept 
not  their  costly  sacrifices.  Therefore,  much  caution  and  con- 
sideration seems  to  me  requisite  as  to  what  is  fit  to  be  spoken 
to  the  gods,  and  what  is  not. 

For  my  part,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion,  Socrates,  and  with 
the  oracle  too.  Indeed,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  give  my  vote 
opposite  to  the  judgment  of  the  god. 

You  finally  perceive  then,  Alcibiades,  that  it  is  not  safe  for 
you  to  go  and  make  your  prayer  at  the  temple,  as  you  intended, 
lest  your  addresses  should  happen  to  be  impious.  The  god, 
hearing  them,  might  wholly  reject  your  sacrifice,  and  you 
perhaps  would  draw  upon  your  own  head  some  further  evil. 
It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  your  best  way  is  to  be  quiet 
and  pious  in  your  prayer,  as  are  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  man  should  wait  till  he  has  learned  what 
disposition  he  ought  to  have  toward  the  gods  and  toward  men. 

But,  Socrates,  how  long  will  it  be  before  that  time  comes? 
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And  who  is  he  that  will  instruct  me?  I  should  he  very  glad  to 
see  that  man  and  to  know  who  he  is. 

It  is  he  of  whose  care  you  are  the  object.  Afterwards,  he 
will  apply  those  medicines  hy  means  of  which  you  will  clearly 
distinguish  good  from  evil.  At  present,  I  think  you  would  not 
he  ahle  to  do  so. 

Till  that  time,  Socrates,  you  have  made  me  think  that  it  is 
better  to  defer  my  sacrifice. 

You  think  rightly.  It  is  a  safer  way  than  to  run  so  great 
a  risk. 

The  Enigma  of  Friendship 

['  'What  is  friendship  ? ' '  When  one  man  is  friendly  to  another, 
which  man  is  the  friend,  he  who  is  friendly,  or  he  who  receives 
the  friendship?  or  both?  There  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
answers  to  these  possibilities.  Then  what  of  the  theory  that 
those  who  are  alike  are  friends?  But  this  cannot  be,  for  the 
bad  are  not  friends.  They  are  not  even  liked  by  themselves, 
and  still  less  by  others.  The  good,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
need  of  one  another,  and,  therefore,  do  not  depend  upon  one 
another  as  friends  sometimes  do.  Moreover,  there  are  others 
who  say  that  unlikeness  and  not  likeness  is  the  basis  of  both 
friendship  and  love.  Although  no  positive  answer  is  given, 
the  conclusion  is  finally  reached  that  at  least  the  unlike  are 
not  to  be  classed  as  friends. 

The  most  important  point  made  concerning  friendship  is 
that  the  indifferent,  or  neutral,  because  they  are  neither  good 
nor  evil,  are  the  friends  of  the  good.  But  why  should  the 
indifferent  have  any  attachment  to  the  good?  After  this  query 
is  explained,  a  fresh  dissatisfaction  steals  over  Socrates. 
Must  not  friendship  be  for  the  sake  of  some  ulterior  end? 
What  can  this  final  end  of  friendship  be.  other  than  the 
"Good"?  Things  which  are  dear  for  the  sake  of  anything  else 
are  relative,  and  are  but  illusions;  in  the  "Good"  alone  is 
there  true  friendship.  The  "Good,"  however,  is  desired  by 
us  only  as  the  cure  of  evil.  Therefore,  ponders  Socrates,  if 
there  were  no  evil,  would  there  still  be  friendship?  Socrates 
has  again  played  the  know-nothing,  for  he  has  presented  a 
more  nearly  final  answer  to  the  question  than  he  pretends.] 

All  people  have  their  fancies.  Some  desire  one  thing,  and 
some  another,  but  I  have  a  passion  for  friends.  I  would  rather 
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have  a  good  friend  than  all  the  gold  of  Darius.  "When  I  see  yon 
and  Lysis,  at  yonr  early  age,  so  easily  possessed  of  this  treas- 
ure, I  am  amazed  and  delighted.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion ahout  this,  for  you  have  experience.  Tell  me,  am  I  correct 
in  hazarding  the  conjecture  that  the  beautiful  and  good  is  the 
friend,  as  the  old  proverb  says?  This  I  say  from  a  notion  that 
what  is  neither  good  nor  evil  is  the  friend  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  I  assume 
that  there  are  three  principles:  the  good,  the  bad,  and  that 
which  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

I  agree. 

And  neither  is  the  good  the  friend  of  the  good,  nor  the  evil 
of  the  evil,  nor  the  good  of  the  evil.  That,  the  argument  will 
not  allow.  Therefore,  the  only  alternative  is — if  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  friendship  or  love  at  all — that  what  is  neither  good 
nor  evil  must  be  the  friend  of  the  good. 

That,  Socrates,  may  be  assumed  to  be  certain. 

And  does  not  this  seem  to  put  us  in  the  right  way?  Please 
note  that  the  body  which  is  in  health  requires  neither  medical 
nor  any  other  aid,  but  is  well  enough.  The  healthy  man  has  no 
love  of  the  physician,  because  he  is  in  health,  whereas  the  sick 
man  loves  him  because  he  is  sick.  To  be  sure,  sickness  is  an 
evil,  and  the  art  of  medicine  a  good  and  useful  thing;  yet  the 
human  body,  regarded  as  a  body,  is  neither  good  nor  evil? 

True. 

And  the  body  is  compelled  by  reason  of  disease  to  make 
friends  with  the  art  of  medicine.  Thus,  that  which  is  neither 
good  nor  evil  becomes  the  friend  of  good,  by  virtue  of  the 
presence  of  evil.  Clearly,  this  must  have  happened  before  that 
which  was  neither  good  nor  evil  had  become  altogether  cor- 
rupted with  the  element  of  evil,  because  then  it  would  still 
desire  friendship  with  the  good.  For,  as  we  were  saying,  the 
evil  cannot  be  the  friend  of  the  good. 

That  is  impossible. 

And  when  anything  is  in  the  presence  of  evil,  itself  not  being 
as  yet  evil,  the  presence  of  good  arouses  the  desire  of  good 
in  it.  The  presence  of  evil,  however,  which  makes  a  thing  evil, 
takes  away  the  desire  for  friendship  with  the  good.  In  this  case, 
that  which  was  once  both  good  and  evil  became  evil  only,  and 
the  good  has  no  friendship  with  the  evil. 

None. 
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Therefore,  we  say  that  those  already  wise,  whether  gods  or 
men,  are  no  longer  lovers  of  wisdom.  Neither  can  those  be 
friends  of  wisdom  who  are  ignorant  to  the  extent  of  being 
evil ;  for  no  evil  or  ignorant  person  is  a  friend  of  wisdom.  There 
remain  those  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  ignorant,  but  are 
not  yet  hardened  in  their  ignorance,  or  void  of  understanding. 
These  do  not  as  yet  fancy  that  they  know  what  they  do  not 
know.  Hence,  those  who  are  the  lovers  of  wisdom  are  as  yet 
neither  good  nor  bad.  The  bad,  however,  have  no  friendship 
with  wisdom  any  more  than  with  the  good.  And  so,  Lysis  and 
Menexenus,  we  have  discovered  the  nature  of  friendship. 

Yes,  Socrates,  we  both  agree  and  entirely  assent. 

I  rejoice  and  am  satisfied,  like  a  huntsman  just  holding  fast 
his  prey.  Then  a  most  unaccountable  suspicion  comes  across 
me.  I  am  afraid  that  the  argument  about  friendship  is  false, 
for  arguments,  like  men,  are  often  pretenders.  Look  at  the  mat- 
ter in  this  way.  A  friend  is  the  friend  of  someone,  and  has  a 
motive  and  object  in  being  a  friend.  Moreover,  this  object 
which  makes  him  a  friend  is  dear  to  him.  Now  in  order  that  this 
new  statement  may  not  delude  us,  let  us  attentively  examine 
another  point,  which  I  will  proceed  to  explain.  Medicine  is  a 
friend,  or  dear  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  health,  and  health  is  also 
dear. 

Certainly. 

And  if  health  is  dear,  it  is  dear  for  the  sake  of  something 
else,  and  surely  this  object  in  turn  must  also  be  dear — as  im- 
plied in  our  previous  admissions — and  must  involve  something 
else  which  is  dear.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  shall  finally 
come  to  an  end,  arriving  at  some  first  principle  of  friendship 
or  dearness  which  is  not  capable  of  being  referred  to  any 
other.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  this  first  principle,  as  we  will  main- 
tain, that  all  other  things  are  dear. 

True. 

My  fear  is  that  all  those  other  things  which,  as  we  say,  are 
dear  for  the  sake  of  that  first  principle,  are  illusions  and  de- 
ceptions only,  and  that  this  other  is  the  reality  or  true  principle 
of  friendship.  Anything  which  is  only  dear  to  us  for  the  sake  of 
something  else  is  improperly  said  to  be  dear.  The  truly  dear  is 
that  in  which  all  these  so-called  dear  friendships  terminate. 

That,  Socrates,  appears  to  be  true. 
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The  truly  dear  or  ultimate  principle  of  friendship,  then,  is 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  other  or  further  dear  thing.  Thus,  we 
have  done  with  the  notion  that  friendship  has  any  further 
object,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  Good  is  the  true  friend. 

I  think  so. 

And  the  Good  is  loved  for  the  sake  of  the  evil.  Let  me  put 
the  case  in  this  way.  Suppose  that  of  the  three  principles, 
good,  evil,  and  that  which  is  neither  good  nor  evil,  there  re- 
mained only  the  good  and  the  neutral,  while  the  evil  went  far 
away,  where  it  in  no  way  affected  soul  or  body.  Would  the 
Good  be  of  any  use  if  there  were  nothing  to  hurt  us  any  longer  I 
Would  we  any  longer  have  need  of  anything  to  do  us  good? 
Then  it  would  be  clearly  seen  that  we  did  but  love  and  desire 
the  good  because  of  the  evil,  seeing  it  as  the  remedy  of  the 
evil.  If  there  had  been  no  evil,  however,  there  would  have 
been  no  need  of  a  remedy.  Is  not  this  the  nature  of  the  Good? 
To  be  loved  by  us  who  are  in  the  class  of  the  neutral,  which 
lies  between  the  good  and  evil? 

I  suppose  that  you  are  right. 

But,  oh!  Will  you  tell  me,  my  friends,  if  there  is  any  reason 
why  that  which  is  not  evil  should  perish  merely  because  evil 
perishes  ?  Even  if  evil  perishes,  the  desires  which  are  neither 
good  nor  evil  will  remain.  And  since  a  man  must  love  that 
which  he  desires,  then,  even  if  evil  perishes,  there  may  still  re- 
main some  elements  of  love  or  friendship. 

Inspiration  of  the  Poet 

[The  elements  of  a  theory  of  poetry,  as  we  are  now  informed, 
are  contained  in  the  notion  that  the  poet  is  inspired,  for  the 
source  of  his  guidance  is  not  any  rules  of  art,  but  a  mysterious 
power.  As  if  animated  by  a  god,  "The  poet  is  a  light  and 
winged  and  holy  thing.  There  is  no  invention  in  him  until  he 
has  been  inspired  and  is  out  of  his  senses ..."  Poetical  genius, 
then,  is  spontaneous — a  divine  gift  bestowed  upon  the  poet  in 
a  state  of  rapture.  The  poet  is  one  of  those  whom  the  gods  use 
as  channels  for  directing  the  souls  of  men  in  the  way  which. 
seems  best.  The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  poet's  capacity  for 
reciting  verse  properly,  for  the  poem  discusses  the  technique 
and  function  of  sciences  and  of  arts  concerning  which  he  has 
no  knowledge.] 
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The  gift  which  yon  possess  of  speaking  excellently  about 
Homer  is  not  an  art,  "but  an  inspiration.  There  is  a  divinity 
moving  you,  Ion,  like  a  magnet.  Now  a  magnet  attracts  iron 
rings,  and  also  imparts  to  them  a  similar  power  of  attracting 
other  rings.  Sometimes  you  may  see  a  number  of  pieces  of  iron 
and  rings  suspended  from  one  another  so  as  to  form  quite  a 
long  chain.  All  of  them  derive  their  power  of  suspension  from 
the  original  stone.  Now,  this  is  like  the  Muse,  who  first  of  all 
inspires  men  herself.  From  these  inspired  persons  a  chain  of 
other  persons  is  in  turn  suspended,  who  take  inspiration  from 
them.  Indeed,  all  good  poets,  epic  as  well  as  lyric,  compose 
their  beautiful  poems  not  because  of  some  art,  but  because 
they  are  inspired.  As  the  Oorybantian  revellers,  when  they 
dance,  are  not  in  their  right  mind,  so  the  lyric  poets  are  not  in 
their  right  mind  when  they  are  composing  their  beautiful 
strains.  When  they  fall  under  the  power  of  music  and  meter, 
they  are  inspired  and  possessed,  as  they  themselves  affirm 
They  tell  us  that  they  bring  songs  from  honeyed  fountains, 
culling  them  out  of  the  gardens  and  dells  of  the  Muses. 

The  poet  is  a  light,  and  winged,  and  holy  thing.  There  is 
no  invention  in  him  until  he  has  been  inspired  and  is  out  of  his 
senses,  and  the  mind  no  longer  in  him.  When  he  has  not  at- 
tained to  this  state,  he  is  powerless,  unable  to  utter  his  oracles. 
Many  are  the  noble  words  in  which  poets  speak  of  the  actions 
which  they  record,  like  your  own  words  about  Homer.  They 
do  not,  however,  speak  of  them  by  any  rules  of  art.  They  are 
inspired  to  utter  that  to  which  the  Muse  impels  them,  and  that 
only.  Moreover,  he  who  is  good  at  one  is  not  good  at  any  other 
kind  of  verse,  since  not  by  art  does  the  poet  sing,  but  by  power 
divine.  Had  he  learned  by  rules  of  art,  he  would  have  known 
how  to  speak  not  of  one  theme  only,  but.of  all.  Therefore,  God 
takes  away  the  minds  of  poets  and  uses  them  as  his  ministers. 
In  the  same  way,  he  also  uses  diviners  and  holy  prophets,  in 
order  that  we  who  hear  may  know  that  the  prophecies  which 
they  speak  are  not  from  themselves.  When  they  utter  these 
priceless  words  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  we  are  to  know 
that  God  himself  is  the  speaker.  Through  them  He  is  convers- 
ing with  us.  The  poets  are  only  the  interpreters  of  the  gods,  by 
whom  they  are  severally  possessed.  Is  not  this  the  lesson  which 
the  gods  intend  to  teach  when  by  the  mouth  of  the  worst  of 
poets  they  sing  the  best  of  songs? 
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Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  feel  that  yon  are  right.  Your  words 
touch  my  soul,  and  I  am  persuaded  somehow  that  good  poets 
are  the  inspired  interpreters  of  the  gods. 

And  you  rhapsodists  are  the  interpreters  of  the  poets.  Thus 
you  are  the  interpreters  of  interpreters.  But  I  wish  you  would 
frankly  tell  me,  Ion,  what  I  am  going  to  ask  of  you.  When  you 
produce  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  audience  in  the  recitation 
of  some  striking  passage,  are  you  in  your  right  mind!  Are 
you  not  carried  out  of  yourself?  Does  not  your  soul  in  an  ec- 
stasy seem  to  be  among  the  persons  or  places  of  which  you  are 
speaking,  whether  they  are  in  Ithaca  or  in  Troy,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  scene  of  the  poem? 

That  proof  strikes  home  to  me.  I  must  frankly  confess  that 
at  the  tale  of  pity  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and  when  I 
speak  of  horrors  my  hair  stands  on  end  and  my  heart  throbs. 

And  are  you  aware  that  you  produce  similar  effects  on  most 
spectators? 

Yes,  indeed,  I  am.  I  look  down  upon  them  from  the  stage 
and  behold  the  various  emotions  of  pity,  wonder,  sternness, 
and  laughter,  stamped  upon  their  countenances.  And  I  am 
obliged  to  accomplish  this,  for  unless  I  stir  their  emotions,  I 
myself  shall  not  laugh  when  the  hour  of  payment  arrives. 

Do  you  know  that  the  spectator  is  the  last  of  the  rings  which, 
as  I  am  saying,  receive  the  power  of  the  original  magnet  from 
one  another?  The  rhapsodist  like  yourself,  and  the  actor  are 
intermediate  links,  and  the  poet  is  the  first  of  them.  Through 
all  these  the  gods  sway  the  souls  of  men  in  any  direction  they 
please,  and  make  one  man  to  hang  down  from  another.  There 
is  also  a  chain  of  dancers,  masters,  and  under-masters  of 
choruses,  who  are  suspended  at  the  side  of  the  rings  which 
hang  from  the  Muse.  Every  poet  has  a  Muse  from  whom  he  is 
suspended  and  by  whom  he  is  said  to  be  possessed. 

That  is  good,  Socrates.  Yet,  I  doubt  if  you  will  ever  have 
eloquence  enough  to  persuade  me  that  I  praise  Homer  only 
when  I  am  mad  and  possessed.  If  you  could  hear  me  speak  of 
him,  I  am  sure  you  would  never  think  that  to  be  the  way  of  it. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  you,  but  not  until  you  have 
answered  a  question  which  I  have  to  ask.  On  what  part  of 
Homer  do  you  speak  well?  Surely  not  about  every  part?  Not 
about  things  in  Homer  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge? 

There  is  no  part  about  which  I  do  not  speak  well.  Of  that 
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I  can  assure  you,  for  what  is  there  in  Homer  of  which  I  have  no 
knowledge  1 

Why,  does  not  Homer  speak  in  many  passages  about  arts, 
for  example,  about  driving!  Now,  Ion,  will  the  charioteer  or 
the  physician  be  the  better  judge  of  the  propriety  of  these 
lines  f 

The  charioteer,  clearly. 

And  the  reason  is  that  this  is  his  art,  and  every  art  is  ap- 
pointed by  God  to  have  knowledge  of  a  certain  work.  That 
which  we  know  by  the  art  of  the  pilot,  we  do  not  know  by  the  art 
of  the  physician.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  arts — that  which 
we  know  with  one  art,  we  do  not  know  with  the  other.  Since 
you  will  admit  that  there  are  differences  in  arts,  you  would 
argue,  as  I  should,  that  when  one  art  is  of  one  kind  of  knowl- 
edge and  another  of  another,  they  are  different.  Surely  if  the 
subject  of  knowledge  were  the  same,  there  would  be  no  meaning 
in  saying  that  the  arts  were  different.  Tell  me,  then,  who  will 
be  the  better  judge  of  the  lines  in  Homer  dealing  with  driving, 
you  or  a  charioteer? 

The  charioteer,  I  would  now  say,  for  that  is  his  art,  and  not 
mine. 

Yes,  Ion,  and  thus  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  various  arts 
of  which  you  speak  when  reading  Homer,  but  speak  beautiful 
words  unconsciously  under  his  inspiring  influence.  If  you  ac- 
cept this  interpretation,  I  shall  acquit  you  of  dishonesty  in 
saying  that  you  have  art.  Which  do  you  prefer,  to  be  thought 
dishonest,  or  inspired? 

There  is  a  great  difference,  Socrates,  between  the  two  al- 
ternatives, and  inspiration  is  by  far  the  nobler. 

Defeat  of  the  Hedonist 

[Is  Temperance  base  or  evil?  Socrates  weighs  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  life  of  lust  and  menial  pleasures  is  the  best 
life,  and  concludes  the  very  opposite  to  be  true.  For  when  tem- 
perate men  fill  their  souls  with  the  finest  things  in  life,  their 
souls  retain  permanently  what  is  placed  with  them.  By  con- 
trast, the  more  intemperate  men  pour  into  their ' l leaky  souls, ' ' 
the  greater  is  the  waste.  Their  anguish  is  only  increased  as  they 
try  to  satisfy  their  insatiable  natures.] 

The  temperate  are  fools,  for  how  can  a  man  be  happy  who 
is  the  servant  of  anything?  I  plainly  assert  that  he  who  would 
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truly  live  ought  to  allow  his  desires  to  was  to  the  uttermost, 
and  not  to  chastise  them.  When  they  have  grown  to  their  great- 
est, he  should  have  courage  and  intelligence  to  minister  to 
them  and  to  satisfy  all  his  longings.  This  I  affirm  to  be  natural, 
just,  and  noble.  Because  the  many  cannot  attain  to  this,  they 
blame  the  strong  man.  Because  they  are  ashamed  of  their  own 
weakness,  which  they  desire  to  conceal,  they  say  that  intem- 
perance is  base.  They  enslave  the  nobler  natures,  and  being, 
in  their  self-imposed  restraint,  unable  to  satisfy  their  pleas- 
ures, they  praise  temperance  and  justice  out  of  cowardice.  For 
if  a  man  were  originally  the  son  of  a  king,  or  had  a  nature 
capable  of  acquiring  an  empire,  or  a  tyranny,  or  a  reign  of 
exclusive  power,  what  could  be  more  truly  base  or  evil  than 
temperance?  Must  a  man  like  him,  who  might  freely  be  enjoy- 
ing every  good,  with  no  one  to  hinder  him,  admit  custom,  rea- 
son, and  the  opinion  of  other  men  into  lordship  over  him?  Must 
not  his  plight  be  miserable  whom  a  reputation  of  justice  and 
temperance  hinders  from  giving  more  to  his  friends  than  to 
his  enemies?  Nay,  Socrates — for  you  profess  to  be  a  votary  of 
the  truth — the  truth  is  this.  Luxury,  intemperance,  and  license, 
if  they  are  duly  supported,  are  happiness  and  virtue.  All  the 
rest  are  mere  baubles,  custom  contrary  to  nature,  fond  In- 
ventions of  men,  and  worth  nothing. 

There  is  a  freedom,  Callicles,  in  your  way  of  approaching 
the  argument.  "What  you  say  is  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
thinks,  but  is  unwilling  to  say.  I  must  beg  of  you  to  persevere, 
therefore,  that  the  true  rule  of  human  life  may  become  mani- 
fest ;  for  surely  according  to  you,  life  is  an  awful  thing.  I  my- 
self think  that  Euripides  may  have  been  right  in  saying,  * '  Who 
knows  if  life  be  not  death  and  death  life?"  I  think  that  we  are 
very  likely  dead.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  a  philosopher  saj^  that 
at  this  moment  we  are  dead,  that  the  body  is  a  tomb,  and  that 
the  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the  desires  is  liable  to 
be  blown  and  tossed  about. 

Listen  further.  Some  ingenious  person  invented  a  tale  in 
which  he  called  the  soul  a  vessel,  because  of  its  believing  na- 
ture. The  ignorant  he  called  the  uninitiated,  or  leaky.  The  place 
in  their  souls  where  their  desires  are  seated,  he  called  the  in- 
temperate and  incontinent  part.  He  compared  it  to  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  because  these  desires  can  never  be  satisfied.  He 
is  not  of  your  way  of  thinking,  Callicles,  for  he  declares  that 
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of  all  the  souls  in  Hades  these  uninitiated,  or  leaky  _ones,  are 
the  most  miserable.  They  place  water  in  a  vessel  which  is  full 
of  holes,  in  a  colander,  which  is  perforated.  The  colander, 
he  declares,  is  the  soul  of  the  ignorant,  which  is  full  of  holes 
and  therefore  incontinent,  owing  to  a  bad  memory  and  want 
of  faith.  These  are  strange  words,  but  still  they  show  what  I 
desire  to  prove  to  you,  if  I  can.  You  should  change  your  mind, 
and  instead  of  selecting  the  intemperate  and  insatiate  life,  you 
should  choose  that  which  is  orderly  and  sufficient,  and  has  a 
due  provision  for  daily  needs.  Do  I  make  any  impression  on 
you?  Are  you  coming  over  to  the  opinion  that  the  orderly  are 
happier  than  the  intemperate?  Or  do  I  fail  to  persuade  you 
and  no  matter  how  many  tales  I  rehearse  to  you,  do  you  con- 
tinue of  the  same  opinion? 

The  latter,  Socrates,  is  more  like  the  truth. 

Well,  Callicles,  I  will  tell  you  another  image,  which  comes 
out  of  the  same  school.  Let  me  request  you  to  consider  how  far 
j^ou  would  accept  this  as  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  tem- 
perate and  intemperate. 

There  are  two  men,  both  of  whom  have  a  number  of  casks. 
The  one  man  has  his  casks  sound  and  full :  one  of  wine,  another 
of  honey,  and  a  third  of  milk,  besides  others  filled  with  other 
liquids.  Now  the  streams  which  fill  them  are  few  and  scanty, 
and  he  can  only  obtain  them  with  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  dif- 
ficulty. When  his  casks  are  once  filled,  however,  he  has  no  need 
to  feed  them  any  more  and  has  no  further  trouble  with  them 
or  care  about  them.  The  other  man,  in  like  manner,  can  pro- 
cure streams,  although  not  without  difficulty.  His  vessels, 
however,  are  leaky  and  unsound,  so  that  night  and  day  he  is 
compelled  to  be  filling  them.  If  he  pauses  for  a  moment,  he  is 
in  an  agony  of  pain.  Such  are  the  respective  lives  of  the  tem- 
perate and  intemperate.  Now  surely  you  would  not  say  that 
the  life  of  the  intemperate  is  happier  than  that  of  the  temper- 
ate. I  must  convince  you  that  the  opposite  is  the  truth.  For 
the  more  the  intemperate  pour  into  their  leaky  souls,  the 
greater  the  waste,  and  the  greater  their  anguish  in  trying 
to  satisfy  their  limitless  and  unjustified  desires. 

Plato's  Role  as  Statesman 

[This  account  is  derived  from  Plato's  longest  and  most 
important  epistle.  It  was  written  to  the  kinsmen  and  associates 
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of  Ms  friend,  Prince  Dion,  nephew  of  Dionysius  First,  tyrant 
of  Syracuse.  Plato  made  three  journeys  to  Syracuse,  hoping 
to  improve  that  government  by  replacing  its  tyranny  with  the 
rule  of  a  philosophic  elect. 

This  Epistle  Seventh  reveals  his  efforts  to  bring  first  Dio- 
nysius  the  Elder,  and  later  his  son,  to  the  path  of  political 
justice.  It  also  admonishes  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Dion 
as  to  how  to  proceed,  if  they  are  to  be  successful  in  their  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  political  situation  in  Syracuse. 

The  general  tone  of  the  communication  is  apologetic  and 
diffident,  for  Plato  did  not  see  his  Syracusan  travels  in  pleas- 
urable retrospect.  Nevertheless,  this  autobiographical  ac- 
count of  his  political  activities  in  Syracuse  reveals  his  con- 
viction that  a  philosopher-king  must  rule  if  the  state  is  to  be 
well  governed.  The  present  introduction  surveys  the  entire 
epic  of  Plato's  Sicilian  journeys.  The  chapter  itself  is  largely 
a  summary  of  the  second  and  third  visits. 

There  were  two  chief  influences  evoking  Plato's  Syraeusan 
travels.  One  was  his  firm  belief  that  political  philosophy  should 
be  practical.  The  other  was  his  friendship  for  Dion,  a  young 
man  of  high  philosophic  ability  and  background,  for  whom 
Plato  had  the  greatest  regard.  Of  Dion,  Plutarch,  in  his  life 
of  this  young  Syracusan,  says  that  he  soon  became  the  most 
distinguished  of  Plato's  scholars.  Whatever  the  talents  of 
Dion  might  have  been  originally,  it  is  certain  they  were  aug- 
mented under  Plato's  supervision. 

During  Plato 's  first  visit  to  Syracuse,  the  moral  and  political 
evil  of  the  place  became  immediately  obvious  to  him.  In  fact, 
it  was  so  maleficent  that  his  efforts  to  purge  the  situation 
caused  Dionysius  the  Elder  to  instigate  his  capture  by  pirates, 
who  then  sold  him  into  slavery.  This  dastardly  betrayal  of 
friendship  occured  on  Plato's  homeward  journey  from  his 
first  visit.  The  tyrant  was  probably  motivated  by  a  fear  that, 
should  Plato  return  to  Athens,  Syracuse  and  its  ruler  would 
acquire  an  ill  reputation  abroad.  His  period  of  captivity,  how- 
ever, was  brief.  He  was  soon  ransomed  by  Anniceris,  who, 
although  a  foreigner  to  Athens,  had  heard  of  Plato's  capacities 
and  had  grown  to  regard  him  highly. 

Plato  reluctantly  made  a  second  trip  to  Syracuse.  Dionysius 
the  Younger,  son  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  having  now  come  to 
power,  had  imprisoned  Dion.  But  he  now  promised  Plato  that 
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if  lie  would  only  visit  Syracuse,  Dion  would  be  released.  Fur- 
thermore, Dion  himself  was  pleading  for  Plato's  return  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  once  again  political  hope.  Inasmuch  as 
the  youthful  tyrant  showed  interest  in  philosophic  values, 
Plato  hoped  that  the  government  of  Syracuse  might  yet  be 
saved.  Prevailed  upon  by  Dion,  he  thus  made  the  second 
journey,  although  it  was  against  his  better  judgment.  He  made 
the  trip  only  because  he  felt  that  should  he  not  accept  this 
invitation,  he  might  be  false  both  to  his  friend  and  to  philoso- 
phy. He  knew  well  that  only  through  the  philosophic  life  could 
Dionysius  ever  be  brought  to  an  understanding  of  true  govern- 
ment. 

When  Plato  arrived  in  Syracuse,  he  was  conveyed  in  the 
royal  carriage  to  the  palace.  The  endeavor  to  improve  the  young 
tyrant  by  eliciting  right  action  through  the  philosophic  life 
seemed  temporarily  to  be  succeeding.  The  teachings  of  Plato 
concerning  changes  in  the  form  of  the  Syracusan  government 
filled  the  young  tyrant  with  enthusiasm.  On  one  occasion  he 
even  stopped  a  sacrifice,  being  held  at  his  palace,  which  was 
to  have  invoked  heaven's  blessings  upon  an  unchanged  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  practices.  Dionysius,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting the  blessing,  declared  it  to  be  a  curse. 

As  time  went  on,  however,  it  became  more  and  more  ques- 
tionable whether  the  tyrant  could  ever  be  truly  philosophical. 
Wishing  to  obtain  flattery  from  Plato,  he  once  asked  this 
question :  Surely  he  who  is  tyrannical  must  by  that  token  also 
be  brave?  To  this,  Plato  replied:  He  of  all  men  is  the  most 
timid,  for  he  even  dreads  his  barber's  razor.  The  tyrant's 
superficiality  and  duplicity  became  all  too  obvious  when  he  nei- 
ther embraced  philosophy  nor  reinstated  Dion  to  political 
favor.  And  although  he  did  keep  his  promise  to  release  Dion 
from  prison,  he  proceeded  to  exile  him.  These  reasons  plus 
the  fact  that  war  had  been  declared,  caused  Plato  to  end  his 
second  trip  to  Syracuse  and  return  to  his  own  country. 

Later,  to  persuade  the  Athenian  to  come  to  Syracuse  for  a 
third  time,  Dionysius  promised  him  to  allow  Dion  to  return 
from  exile,  giving  a  pledge  to  reinstate  him,  and  even  agreeing 
to  restore  his  confiscated  property.  Plato,  his  sense  of  justice 
being  pricked  by  a  fear  that  his  earlier  estimate  of  Dionysius 
was  unjust,  then  consented  to  return  for  a  final  visit.  At  this 
time,  he  put  the  tyrant  through  tests  indicative  of  philosophic 
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capacity  in  order  to  determine  conclusively  whether  Dionysius 
could  ever  qualify  for  philosophic  statesmanship.  Dionvsius 
failed. 

With  the  failure  of  Dionysius  to  pass  Plato's  requirements, 
and  the  consequent  revelation  of  his  philosophic  sterility, 
the  tyrant's  animosity  grew,  bringing  with  it  a  loss  of  proper 
respect.  His  hostility  was  further  augmented  by  a  conflict  of 
fears.  On  the  one  hand,  he  feared  that  if  he  should  become  the 
too-obvious  companion  of  Plato,  he  would  lose  political  favor 
in  Syracuse.  On  the  other,  he  feared  that  should  Plato  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  country,  he  would  immediately  contrive  with 
Dion  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  Dionysius.  In  fact,  so 
resolute  against  Plato  was  the  erratic  thinking  of  the  tyrant 
that  he  released  the  great  teacher  only  af  er  Archytas  of  Taren- 
tum  had  sent  a  trireme  for  him,  and  then,  with  other  diplo- 
mats, had  pleaded  for  his  release.  Thus  ended  Plato's  last  ^at- 
tempt to  convert  Dionysius  to  the  philosophic  way  of  life. 

Dionysius  had  never  recalled  Dion  from  exile,  despite  his 
earlier  promise  to  do  so.  Upon  returning  to  Athens  from  his 
third  Syraeusan  voyage,  Plato  met  Dion  at  Olympia  during  the 
Olympic  games.  On  this  occasion,  the  renowned  teacher  and 
the  Syraeusan  prince  attracted  considerable  attention  from 
the  throng  which  had  gathered  from  all  Greece  to  witness  the 
games. 

Dion  was  gravely  agitated  over  the  tyrant's  recent  perse- 
cution of  Plato,  his  neglect  of  his  Syraeusan  subjects,^  and  his 
treacherous  demeanor  toward  himself.  Not  only  had  Dion  been 
exiled,  but  his  wife  Arete  was  caused,  against  her  will,  to 
divorce  him  and  marry  a  friend  of  Dionysius'.  Furthermore, 
the  tyrant  had  confiscated  and  misappropriated  Dion's  proper- 
ty. His  attitude  toward  all  this  violation  of  good  faith  was  one 
of  indignation,  his  mood  one  of  revolt.  He  asked  Plato  to  take 
part  in  a  demonstration  against  Dionysius  which  he  was  now 
about  to  inaugurate. 

Notwithstanding  the  cogent  need  for  political  reformation 
in  Syracuse.  Plato  refused  to  join  with  Dion  against  Diony- 
sius. He  desired  the  friendship  of  both  men  and  hoped  in  time 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  conciliating  them.  Following  the 
games,  Plato  returned  to  his  Academy,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  these  several  years.  Dion  returned  to  Syracuse,  intent 
on  opposing  Dionysius  with  force.  The  result  of  this  endeavor 
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was  his  own  death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

Thus  it  was  proved  that  the  temporary  interest  of  Diony- 
sius  in  philosophic  statecraft  was  not  motivated  by  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  It  was  merely  a  sham  of  Sophis- 
tic self-interest.  Thus  Dionysius,  in  rejecting  the  advice  of 
Plato,  lived  an  ignoble  life;  and  Dion,  in  overriding  Plato's 
example  of  non-resistance,  met  an  untimely  death.  Yet,  Dion's 
was  an  unselfish  aim.  Because  he  was  genuinely  seeking  to 
establish  good  government  for  Syracuse,  and  because  he  was 
striving  earnestly  to  live  by  philosophy,  his  was  a  noble  death. 
Had  he  been  successful,  he  would  have  secured  for  his  home- 
land freedom  and  numerous  other  blessings.  Plato's  final 
counsel  to  the  friends  and  relatives  of  Dion  was  that  they 
should  so  order  their  daily  lives  as  to  gain  the  greatest  possible 
mastery  over  themselves,  winning,  in  this  manner,  trusted 
friends  and  companions.] 

You  wrote  to  me  that  your  policy  is  the  same  as  that  which 
Dion  had,  and  also  you  charged  me  to  support  it,  so  far  as  I 
can,  both  by  deed  and  word.  Now  if  you  really  hold  the  same 
views  and  aims  as  he,  I  consent  to  support  them.  But  if  you  do 
not,  I  will  ponder  the  matter  many  times.  What  his  policy  and 
his  aim  were  I  will  tell  you,  not  from  mere  conjecture,  but  from 
certain  knowledge.  When  I  originally  arrived  at  Syracuse, 
Dion  had  the  following  view,  which  he  continued  to  hold  un- 
changed. He  believed  that  the  Syracusans  ought  to  be  free  and 
dwell  under  the  best  laws.  Now  the  manner  in  which  these 
views  originated  is  a  story  well  worth  hearing. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth,  my  experience  was  the  same  as 
that  of  many  others.  I  thought  that  as  soon  as  I  should  become 
my  own  master,  I  would  immediately  enter  into  public  life. 
But  it  so  happened,  I  found,  that  the  government  of  the  Thirty 
which  was  at  Athens,  instead  of  leading  the  state  out  of  an 
unjust  way  of  life  into  a  just  way,  within  a  short  time  caused 
men  to  look  back  on  the  former  government  as  a  golden  age. 
When  I  beheld  these  actions,  and  others  of  a  similar  grave 
kind,  I  was  indignant  and  withdrew  from  the  evil  practices 
then  going  on.  Soon  afterward  the  power  of  the  Thirty  was 
overthrown,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  government.  Then 
once  again  I  was  really,  though  less  urgently,  impelled  with 
a  desire  to  take  part  in  public  and  political  affairs.  But  the 
more  I  advanced  in  years,  the  more  difficult  appeared  to  me  the 
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task  of  managing  affairs  of  state  rightly.  Nevertheless,  I  con- 
tinued to  consider  by  what  means  some  betterment  could  be 
brought  about". 

Holding  these  views,  I  travelled  three  times  to  Syracuse — 
possibly  as  luck  would  have  it.  It  seems  more  likely,  however, 
that  one  of  the  Superior  Powers  was  contriving  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  events  which  have  now  taken  place  in  regard 
to  Dion  and  to  Syracuse.  And  still  more  events  of  like  char- 
acter are  to  be  feared  unless  you  now  hearken  to  the  counsel 
which  I  offer  you. 

When  I  associated  with  Dion — instructing  him  in  what  I 
believed  was  best  for  mankind  and  counseling  him  to  realize 
it  in  action — I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  in  a  way  unwittingly 
contriving  the  future  overthrow  of  the  tyranny.  Dion  grasped 
the  arguments  I  then  put  forth  and  hearkened  to  me  with  a 
keenness  and  ardor  that  I  have  never  before  f ounH  in  any  other 
youth.  He  determined  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  majority  of  the  Italians  and  Sicilians.  For  he 
counted  virtue  worthy  of  more  devotion  than  pleasure  and  all 
other  kinds  of  luxury.  In  consequence,  his  way  of  life  was  in 
ill-odor  to  those  who  were  conforming  to  the  customary  prac- 
tices of  the  tyranny. 

After  this,  he  came  to  the  belief  that  the  views  which  he  had 
acquired  through  right  instruction  should  not  always  be  con- 
fined to  himself.  He  saw  them  implicit  in  other,  not  in  many, 
it  is  true,  but  yet  in  some.  Of  these  he  thought  that  Dionysius, 
with  Heaven's  help,  might  become  one  and  that  if  he  did,  both 
his  own  life  and  that  of  all  the  remaining  Syracusans  would  be 
immeasurably  improved.  Moreover,  Dion  considered  that  I 
ought  to  be  his  partner  in  this  task.  He  bore  in  mind  our  happy 
relation  with  one  another  and  how  it  had  caused  him  to  long 
for  the  best  life.  If  now,  in  like  manner,  he  could  effect  this 
result  in  Dionysius,  he  had  great  hopes  of  establishing  the 
true  life  throughout  all  his  land.  Then  would  have  been  avoided 
the  massacres,  murders,  and  evils  which  have  now  come  about, 

Holding  these  right  views,  Dion  persuaded  Dionysius  to 
summon  me.  He  also  sent  a  request  that  I  should  by  all  means 
come  with  speed,  before  any  others  should  encounter  Dionysius 
and  turn  him  aside  to  some  way  of  life  other  than  the  best.  By 
this  and  a  vast  number  of  like  arguments  Dion  kept  exhorting 
me.  Thus,  I  finally  concluded  that  if  we  were  ever  to  attempt  a 
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practical  realization  of  our  theories  concerning  laws  and 
government,  now  was  the  time  to  undertake  it.  For  had  I 
suceeeeded  in  convincing  one  single  person  sufficiently,  I 
should  have  brought  to  pass  all  manner  of  good.  Furthermore, 
I  dreaded  that  if  I  did  not  take  part  in  this  endeavor,  I  should 
seem  to  myself  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  voice  never 
willing  to  take  any  action.  I  feared,  too,  that  I  would  be  in  peril 
of  proving  false  to  philosophy  and  to  my  friendship  with  Dion. 
And  this  would  have  been  at  a  time  when  he  was  actually  in- 
volved in  no  small  danger.  Thus  it  is  that  I  left  my  own  occu- 
pations, which  were  anything  but  ignoble,  to  go  under  a  tyran- 
ny which  ill  became,  as  it  seemed,  both  my  teaching  and  myself. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  kingdom  of  Dionysius  full  of  civil 
strife  and  of  slanderous  stories  brought  to  the  court  concerning 
Dion.  So  I  defended  him,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  though  it  was 
little  I  could  do.  About  three  months  later,  Dionysius  charged 
Dion  with  plotting  against  the  tyranny  and,  setting  him  aboard 
a  small  vessel,  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  ignominy. 
After  that,  all  of  us  who  were  Dion's  friends  were  in  alarm  lest 
any  of  us  should  be  punished  on  a  charge  of  being  Dion's  ac- 
complices. Regarding  me,  a  report  actually  went  abroad  in 
Syracuse  that  I  had  been  put  to  death  by  Dionysius  as  being 
responsible  for  all  the  events  of  that  time. 

But  Dionysius  was  alarmed  lest  our  fears  should  bring  about 
some  worse  result,  so  he  was  for  receiving  us  all  back  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Moreover,  he  kept  consoling  me,  bidding  me 
to  be  of  good  courage.  He  begged  me  by  all  means  to  remain, 
since  my  leaving  would  have  brought  him  no  credit.  That  was 
why  he  pretended  to  desire  my  company  and  begged  me  so 
urgently  to  remain.  The  requests  of  tyrants,  however,  are 
coupled  with  compulsory  powers.  So,  in  order  to  further  this 
plan,  he  kept  hindering  my  departure  by  bringing  me  into 
the  Acropolis  and  housing  me  in  a  place  from  which  no  skipper 
would  have  brought  me  off. 

Nevertheless,  he  did  become  more  devoted  as  time  advanced 
and  as  he  grew  familiar  with  my  disposition  and  character. 
He  was  desirous,  however,  that  I  should  praise  him  more  than 
Dion  and  regard  him  rather  than  Dion  as  my  special  friend. 
This  triumph  he  was  marvelously  anxious  to  achieve.  But  the 
best  way  to  achieve  this,  if  it  was  to  be  achieved,  would  have 
been  for  him  to  occupy  himself  in  learning  and  listening  to  dis- 
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courses  on  philosophy  and  by  associating  with  me.  Yet,  this 
he  always  shirked.  He  dreaded  the  talk  of  slanderers,  lest  he 
might  be  hampered  in  some  measnre  and  Dion  might  accom- 
plish his  designs.  I,  however,  put  up  with  all  this.  I  held  fast 
to  the  original  purpose  for  which  I  had  come — the  hope  that 
he  might  possibly  gain  a  desire  for  the  philosophic  life.  But 
he,  with  his  resistance,  won  the  day. 

Those  who  are  urging  me  to  address  myself  to  the  affairs  of 
Syracuse  today  ought  to  hear  what  then  took  place.  I  went 
again  to  the  tyrant  in  order  that  I  might  bring  about  friendship 
instead  of  war.  But  in  my  struggle  with  the  slanderers  I  was 
worsted.  When,  however,  Dionysius  tried  to  persuade  me  by 
means  of  honors  and  gifts  of  money  to  side  with  him  so  that 
I  should  bear  witness,  as  his  friend,  to  the  propriety  of  his 
expulsion  of  Dion,  he  failed  utterly  in  his  design. 

You  should  know  that  the  disposition  of  Dionysius  was  now 
such  against  me  that  I  was  residing  outside  the  citadel  amid 
the  mercenaries.  Along  'with  others,  some  of  the  servants  who 
were  from  Athens,  fellow-citizens  of  my  own,  came  to  me  and 
reported  that  I  had  been  slanderously  spoken  of  among  the 
peltasts.  They  said  that  some  of  them  were  threatening  to 
make  away  with  me.  Hence,  I  devised  the  following  plan  to 
save  myself.  I  sent  to  my  friends  in  Tarentum  stating  the 
position  in  which  I  found  myself.  They,  having  made  some 
pretext  for  an  embassy  from  the  state,  dispatched  a  thirty- 
oared  vessel,  and  with  it  one  of  themselves,  Archytas.  When  he 
came,  he  made  request  to  Dionysius  concerning  me,  saying  that 
I  was  desirous  to  depart  and  begging  him  to  give  his  consent. 
To  this,  the  tyrant  agreed  and  sent  me  forth  after  giving  me 
supplies  for  the  journey. 

On  arriving  at  Olympia,  I  came  upon  Dion,  who  was  attend- 
ing the  games,  and  I  reported  that  which  had  taken  place.  He, 
calling  Zeus  to  witness,  invoked  me,  my  relatives,  and  friends 
to  prepare  at  once  to  join  him  in  taking  vengeance  on  Diony- 
sius. Dion  thought  that  I  should  join  with  him  on  account  of 
the  tyrant's  treachery  against  me,  while  I,  when  I  heard  this, 
bade  him  summon  my  friends  to  his  aid,  should  they  be  will- 
ing. "But  as  for  me,"  I  said,  "it  was  you  yourself,  with  the 
others,  who  by  main  force,  so  to  say,  made  me  an  associate  of 
Dionysius  at  table  and  at  hearth,  and  a  partaker  in  his  holy 
rites.  And  though  he  probably  believed,  as  many  slanderers 
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asserted,  that  I  was  conspiring  with  you  against  his  throne, 
yet  he  refrained  from  killing  me.  Thus,  not  only  am^I  no 
longer  of  an  age  to  assist  anyone  in  war,  but  I  have  ties  in 
common  with  you  both,  in  case  you  should  ever  come  to  crave 
for  mutual  friendship  and  wish  to  do  one  another  good.  So 
long  as  you  desire  to  do  evil,  summon  others."  This  I  said 
because  I  loathed  my  Sicilian  wandering  and  its  ill-success. 
They,  however,  by  their  disobedience  and  their  refusal  to  heed 
my  attempts  at  conciliation,  have  themselves  to  blame  for  all 
the  evils  which  happened. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  Dion,  for  I  did  not  sanction  Ms 
attempted  use  of  force.  Yet,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  angry 
with  the  men  who  slew  him,  very  much  as  I  have  to  be  angry 
with  Dionysius.  For  they  and  Dionysius  have  done  the  greatest 
of  injuries  to  me  and  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  assassins 
have  greatly  injured  mankind  by  destroying  a  man  who  pro- 
posed to  practice  justice.  Dionysius  is  guilty  of  the  same  mis- 
deed by  utterly  refusing  to  practice  justice  when  he  had  su- 
preme power  throughout  his  empire.  As  a  result  of  philosophy 
and  power  uniting  in  the  ruler,  he  might  have  caused  the  radi- 
ance thereof  to  shine  through  the  whole  world  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians.  It  would  have  imbued  them  with  the  conviction 
that  no  state  or  individual  can  become  happy  except  by  living 
in  subjection  to  justice  combined  with  wisdom.  As  to  Dion, 
I  know — insofar  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  speak  with  as- 
surance about  men — that  if  he  had  gained  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  he  would  have  adopted  for  his  rule  the  principles  of 
justice  and  wisdom. 

After  our  meeting  at  the  games,  Dion  pursued  his  course. 
But  when  he  had  attained  the  highest  pitch  of  superiority  over 
his  foes,  he  stumbled.  While  returning  home  from  exile,  Dion 
attached  to  himself  two  brothers  from  Athens.  The  friendship 
of  these  men,  however,  was  not  derived  from  philosophy,  but 
from  the  ordinary  companionship  out  of  which  most  friend- 
ships spring.  On  their  arrival  in  Sicily,  when  they  perceived 
that  Dion  was  slanderously  charged  before  the  Sicilians,  they 
not  only  betrayed  their  companion  and  host  but  became  them- 
selves, so  to  say,  the  authors  of  his  murder.  I  say  this  since 
they  stood  beside  the  murderers,  ready  to  assist. 

In  such  a  death  Dion  suffered  no  surprising  fate.  For  while, 
in  dealing  with  the  unrighteous,  a  righteous  man  will  never  be 
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wholly  deceived  concerning  the  souls  of  the  unrighteous,  yet 
it  is  not  surprising  if  he  shares  the  fate  of  a  good  pilot.  Such 
a  pilot,  though  he  certainly  would  not  fail  to  notice  the  on- 
coming of  a  storm,  might  fail  to  realize  its  extraordinary  and 
unexpected  violence.  In  consequence  of  that  failure,  he  might 
be  forcibly  overwhelmed.  Dion's  downfall  was,  in  fact,  due  to 
the  same  cause.  Thereby  he  was  brought  down  and  lies  fallen, 
enveloping  Sicily  in  immeasurable  woe. 

All  this  has  been  said  by  way  of  counsel  to  you  who  are 
Dion's  friends  and  relatives.  This  counsel  I  add:  Neither 
Sicily  nor  any  other  state  should  be  enslaved  to  human  despots, 
but  should  voluntarily  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  laws 
justly  agreed  upon.  Slavery  is  good  neither  for  those  who  en- 
slave, nor  for  those  who  are  themselves  enslaved.  The  dispo- 
sitions which  seek  to  grasp  tyrannical  gains  are  illiberal  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  belongs  to  justice.  Of  this  I  at- 
tempted to  persuade  Dion,  then  Dionysius,  and  now,  in  the 
third  place,  you.  Be  persuaded  then,  and  consider  the  case 
of  Dionysius  and  of  Dion,  the  former  of  whom,  being  unper- 
suaded,  lives  an  ignoble  life,  while  the  latter,  who  was  per- 
suaded, died  nobly.  For  whatever  suffering  a  man  undergoes 
in  striving  after  what  is  best  for  himself  and  his  state  is  always 
right  and  noble. 

Now,  finally,  let  me  advise  you,  his  friends,  to  imitate  Dion  in 
his  temperate  mode  of  life  and  in  his  devotion  to  his  father- 
land. Endeavor  also  to  carry  out  his  designs,  though  under 
better  auspices.  What  those  designs  were,  you  have  now 
learned  from  me.  If  any  amongst  you  is  unable  to  live  in  the 
Dorian  fashion  of  his  forefathers  and  desires  to  follow  after 
the  Sicilian  way  of  life  and  that  of  Dion's  murderers,  him  you 
should  not  call  to  your  aid.  Nor  should  you  imagine  that  such 
a  one  could  ever  be  loyal  or  perform  any  sound  action. 

It  behooves  the  man  of  sense  to  hold  these  views  concerning 
his  state.  Also,  if  it  appears  to  him  to  be  ill-governed,  he  ought 
to  speak,  unless  his  speech  is  likely  to  prove  fruitless  or  to 
cause  his  death.  But  he  ought  not  to  apply  violence  to  his 
fatherland  in  the  form  of  a  political  revolution  whenever  it 
is  impossible  to  establish  the  best  kind  of  policy  without  banish- 
ing and  slaughtering  citizens.  Bather,  he  ought  to  keep  quiet 
and  pray  for  what  is  right  for  himself  and  for  his  state. 

This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  I  would  counsel  you,  even  as 
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Dion  and  I  together  counseled  Dionysius.  Therefore,  so  order 
your  daily  life  as  to  gain  the  greatest  possible  self-mastery 
and  to  win  trusted  companions.  Now  it  is  for  you,  with  the  aid 
of  heaven's  blessings  and  divine  good  fortune,  to  endeavor  to 
carry  out  our  policy  with  happier  results. 
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Significance   of  DisciplesMp 

[Plato,  in  his  third  visit  to  Syracuse,  endeavors,  along  with 
others,  to  change  that  government  from  tyranny  to  a  rule  of 
the  philosophic  elect.  On  this  visit,  he  discusses  with  the  tyrant 
Dionysius  the  importance  of  the  philosophic  approach  to  life. 
The  tyrant,  however,  proves  not  to  have  the  stamina  neces- 
sary for  philosophic  attainment.  He  is  not  inspired  by  specu- 
lative philosophy,  but  had  been  "  crammed  with  borrowed  doc- 
trines/' The  truly  philosophic  student,  when  the  way  of  phi- 
losophy is  pointed  out,  believes  that  he  has  been  shown  a 
marvelous  pathway.  Therefore,  he  follows  it  tirelessly,  hoping 
for  proficiency,  for  he  knows  that  a  life  without  philosophy  is 
not  worth  living.] 

When  I  arrived  in  Syracuse,  I  deemed  that  I  should  first  gain 
proof  as  to  whether  Dionysius  was  really  inflamed  by  philoso- 
phy, or  if  the  persistent  account  which  had  come  to  Athens  was 
empty  rumor.  There  is  a  method  of  testing  such  matters  which 
is  not  ignoble,  but  suitable  in  the  case  of  tyrants,  and  especially 
such  as  are  crammed  with  borrowed  doctrines.  This  is  certainly 
what  had  happened  to  Dionysius,  as  I  perceived  as  soon  as  I 
had  arrived.  To  such  persons  one  must  point  out  what  the  sub- 
ject is  as  a  whole,  what  its  character,  how  many  preliminary 
subjects  it  entails,  and  how  much  labor.  On  hearing  this,  the 
pupil  who  is  truly  philosophic,  sympathetic  to  the  subject, 
and  worthy  of  it  because  divinely  gifted,  believes  that  he  has 
been  shown  a  marvelous  pathway  and  that  he  must  take  cour- 
age to  follow  it.  Life,  he  feels,  will  no  longer  be  worth  living  if 
he  should  do  otherwise. 

After  this,  he  braces  both  himself  and  him  who  is  guide  on 
the  path.  Nor  does  he  desist  until  either  he  has  reached  the 
goal  of  his  studies,  or  else  has  gained  such  power  as  to  be  capa- 
ble of  directing  his  own  steps  without  the  aid  of  the  instructor. 

It  is  thus,  and  in  this  mind,  that  such  a  student  lives,  busy 
indeed  in  whatever  occupation  he  may  find  himself.  Always, 
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however,  beyond  all  else,  tie  will  cleave  to  philosophy  and  to 
that  mode  of  daily  life  which  will  best  make  him  apt  to  learn,  of 
retentive  mind,  and  able  to  reason  within  himself  soberly.  The 
mode  of  life  which  is  opposite  to  this  he  continually  abhors. 

Those,  however,  who  are  in  reality  not  philosophic,  but  are 
superficially  tinged  by  opinions — like  men  whose  bodies  are 
sunburnt  on  the  surf  ace— will  deem  it  difficult  or  impossible  for 
themselves.  They  see  how  many  studies  are  required  and  how 
great  the  labor,  and  that  the  orderly  mode  of  life  befits  the 
subject,  and,  hence,  refrain  from  any  further  effort. 

Now  this  test  proves  the  clearest  and  most  infallible  in  deal- 
ing with  those  who  are  luxurious  and  incapable  of  enduring 
philosophic  labor.  It  prevents  them  from  casting  the  blame  for 
their  ignorance  on  the  instructor  instead  of  on  their  own  ina- 
bility to  pursue  all  studies  accessory  to  the  subject. 

The  Lawyer  vs.  the  Philosopher 

[Here  is  a  striking  character  delineation  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  lawyer.  The  differences  represented  by  their  char- 
acters has  always  been  exhibited  among  mankind  generally — 
the  contrast  between  the  life  of  speculation  and  the  life  of 
action.  If  the  philosopher  has  almost  too  little  of  the  mundane 
spirit,  it  is  because  c  l  only  the  .outer  form  of  him  is  in  the  city. ' ' 
His  rival,  the  lawyer,  is  wholly  taken  up  with  matters  of  daily 
life.  He  does  not  disdain,  as  does  the  philosopher,  "the  little- 
ness and  nothingness  of  human  things. "  He  condescends  to 
deal  only  with  those  things  within  his  .immediate  grasp,  and 
being  a  man  of  affairs,  he  is  unable  to  snatch  an  hour  from 
business  for  solitude  and  meditation.  His  horizon  is  bounded  by 
the  narrow  limits  of  self-interest.  In  the  law  courts  and  the 
senate,  he  is  a  match  for  the  philosopher,  but  when  drawn  into 
a  philosophical  argument,  what  a  laughing-stock  he  becomes  I 
The  philosopher's  mind  disdains  human  things,  because 
he  is  striving  to  understand  the  essence  of  man.  His  realm  is 
the  universe,  and  his  purpose  to  understand  the  whole  of 
nature.  This  is  well,  for  he  comes  to  know  the  blessed  from  the 
wretched,  and  how  the  evil  cause  for  themselves  a  retribution 
which  they  cannot  escape.] 

I  have  often  observed  that  those  trained  in  philosophy  and 
liberal  pursuits  are  not  the  same  as  those  who  from  their 
youth  upward  have  been  knocking  about  in  the  courts.  They 
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are,  in  their  way  of  life,  as  freemen  are  to  slaves.  They  differ 
in  the  leisure  which  a  freeman  can  always  command.  The 
philosopher  has  his  talk  out  in  peace.  Moreover,  if  he  has  the 
desire,  he  commences  a  new  one,  for  his  aim  is  to  attain  the 
Truth.  The  lawyer,  however,  is  always  in  a  hurry.  There  is  Ms 
adversary  standing  over  him,  enforcing  his  rights.  The  affidavit 
is  recited,  and  from  this  he  must  not  deviate.  He  is  a  servant  al- 
ways disputing  about  a  fellow-servant  before  his  master,  who 
is  seated,  and  has  the  cause  in  his  hands.  The  trial  is  never 
about  some  indifferent  matter,  but  always  concerns  himself, 
and  often  the  race  is  for  a  life.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has 
become  keen  and  shrewd.  He  has  learned  how  to  flatter  his 
master  in  word  and  indulge  him  in  deed,  but  his  soul  is  small 
and  unrighteous.  From  the  first,  he  has  practiced  deception 
and  retaliation,  and  has  thereby  become  stunted  and  warped. 
In  this  manner,  he  has  passed  out  of  youth  into  manhood,  hav- 
ing no  soundness  in  him,  and  being  now,  as  lie  thinks,  a  master 
in  wisdom.  Such  is  the  lawyer,  Theodoras.  Will  you  have  the 
companion  picture  of  the  philosopher,  who  is  of  our  brother- 
hood? Or  shall  we  return  to  the  argument  about  knowledge 
which  we  were  previously  considering?  Do  not  let  us  abuse 
the  freedom  of  digression  which  we  claim. 

Nay,  Socrates,  let  us  finish  what  we  are  about.  You  said 
truly  that  we  belong  to  a  brotherhood  which  is  free ;  and  that 
we  are  not  the  servants  of  the  argument,  but  that  the  argument 
is  our  servant,  and  must  await  our  leisure. 

Then,  as  this  is  your  wish,  I  will  describe  the  philosopher. 
In  the  first  place,  the  lords  of  philosophy  have  never,  from 
their  youth  upward,  known  their  way  to  the  council,  or  any 
other  political  assembly.  They  neither  see  nor  hear  the  laws  of 
the  state  written  or  recited.  The  eagerness  of  political  societies 
in  the  attainment  of  offices,  clubs,  banquets,  revels,  and  singing- 
maidens,  does  not  enter  even  into  their  dreams.  Whether  any 
event  has  turned  out  well  or  ill  in  the  city,  and  whatever  dis- 
grace may  have  descended  to  anyone  from  his  ancestors,  are 
matters  of  which  the  philosopher  knows  no  more,  as  they  say, 
than  he  can  tell  how  many  pints  are  contained  in  the  ocean. 
Neither  is  he  conscious  of  his  ignorance,  for  he  does  not  hold 
aloof  in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  reputation.  The  trath  is  that 
only  the  outer  form  of  him  is  in  the  city.  His  mind,  disdaining 
the  littleness  and  nothingness  of  human  things,  is  "flying 
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all  abroad"  as  Pindar  says.  It  is  measuring  with  line  and 
rule  the  things  which  are  under  and  on  the  earth  and  above  the 
heaven.  It  is  interrogating  the  whole  nature  of  each  and  all, 
without  condescending  to  anything  which  is  within  reach. 

"What  do  you  mean  ? 

I  will  illustrate  my  meaning  by  the  jest  which  the  clever,  wit- 
ty Thracian  handmaid  composed  about  Thales,  when  he  fell 
into  a  well  while  looking  up  at  the  stars.  She  said  he  was  so 
eager  to  know  what  was  going  on  in  heaven  that  he  could  not 
see  what  was  before  his  feet.  This  jest  is  equally  applicable  to 
all  philosophers,  for  the  philosopher  is  wholly  unacquainted 
with  his  next-door  neighbor.  He  is  ignorant,  not  only  of  what 
the  neighbor  is  doing,  but  hardly  knows  whether  he  is  man  or 
animal.  He  is  searching  into  the  essence  of  man  and  busy  in- 
quiring into  what  belongs  to  such  a  nature  to  do  or  suffer,  that 
is  different  from  any  other.  I  think  that  you  understand  me, 
Theodoras? 

I  do,  Socrates. 

Thus,  my  friend,  on  every  occasion,  private  as  well  as  public, 
the  philosopher  is  the  jest  of  the  general  heard,  tumbling  into 
wells  and  every  sort  of  disaster  through  his  inexperience.  His 
awkwardness  is  fearful  and  gives  the  impression  of  imbecil- 
ity. When  he  is  reviled,  he  has  nothing  personal  to  say  in 
answer  to  the  civilities  of  his  adversaries,  for  he  knows  no 
scandals  of  anyone.  Therefore,  he  is  laughed  at  for  his  sheep- 
ishness.  When  others  are  being  praised  and  glorified,  how- 
ever, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he  cannot  help  laughing 
openly.  When  he  hears  a  tyrant  or  king  eulogized,  he  fancies 
that  he  is  listening  to  the  praises  of  some  keeper  of  cattle — 
a  swineheard,  shepherd,  or  cowherd — who  is  congratulated  on 
the  quantity  of  milk  which  he  squeezes  from  his  herds.  Fur- 
thermore, he  remarks  that  the  creature  whom  they  tend,  and 
out  of  whom  they  squeeze  the  wealth,  is  of  an  even  less  tract- 
able and  more  insidious  nature. 

Then,  again,  he  observes  that  the  lawyer — the  great  man — 
is  of  necessity  as  ill-mannered  and  uneducated  as  any  shep- 
herd. He  has  no  leisure,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  is 
his  mountain-pen.  Hearing  of  enormous  landed  proprietors 
owning  ten  thousand  acres  and  more,  our  philosopher  deems 
this  to  be  a  trifle.  This  is  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  the  whole  earth.  Moreover,  when  great  men  sing  the 
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praises  of  their  family,  and  say  that  someone  is  a  gentleman 
because  he  can  show  seven  generations  of  wealthy  ancestors, 
the  philosopher  demurs.  He  thinks  that  such  sentiments  only 
betray  a  dull  and  narrow  vision  in  those  who  utter  them,  show- 
ing that  they  are  not  educated  enough  to  look  at  the  whole. 
Such  men  do  not  consider  that  every  man  has  had  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  of  progenitors,  and  that  among  them  have 
been  rich  and  poor,  kings  and  slaves,  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
many  times  over.  Consequently,  the  philosopher  amuses  him- 
self with  the  notion  that  these  great  men  cannot  count.  He 
thinks  that  a  little  arithmetic  would  have  got  rid  of  their  sense- 
less vanity.  Now,  in  all  these  cases  our  philosopher  is  derided 
by  the  vulgar — partly  because  he  is  thought  to  despise  them, 
and  partly  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what  is  before  him,  and  is 
always  at  a  loss. 

That  is  very  true,  Socrates. 

But,  my  friend,  wait  until  the  philosopher  draws  the  lawyer 
into  the  upper  air,  and  gets  him  out  of  his  pleas  and  rejoinders 
to  contemplate  justice  and  injustice  in  their  own  nature.  Wait 
until  they  are  removed  from  the  commonplaces  about  the 
happiness  of  a  king  to  the  consideration  of  government,  and 
about  human  happiness  and  misery  in  general — what  they 
are,  and  how  a  man  is  to  attain  the  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
When  the  narrow,  keen,  little  legal  mind  is  called  to  account 
about  all  this,  he  gives  the  philosopher  his  revenge.  Dizzied 
by  the  height  at  which  he  is  hanging,  and  from  whence  he  looks 
into  space — a  strange  experience  to  him — he  becomes  dis- 
mayed and  lost.  Stammering  out  broken  words,  he  is  laughed 
at,  not  by  Thracian  handmaidens  or  any  other  uneducated 
persons,  for  they  have  no  eye  for  the  situation,  but  by  every 
man  who  has  not  been  brought  up  as  a  slave.  Such  are  the  two 
characters.  The  one  is  a  freeman,  whom  you  called  useless 
because  he  does  not  perform  some  menial  office.  The  other  is  a 
man  able  to  do  all  this  kind  of  service  smartly,  but  ignorant 
6f  how  to  wear  his  cloak  like  a  gentleman.  Still  less  can  he  hymn 
with  the  music  of  discourse  the  true  life,  which  is  lived  by  im- 
mortals, and  by  men  blessed  of  heaven. 

If  you  could  only  persuade  everybody,  as  you  do  me,  of  the 
truth  of  your  words,  there  would  be  more  peace  and  fewer 
evils  among  men. 

Evils,  Theodoras,  can  never  pass  away,  because  there  must 
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always  remain  something  which  is  antagonistic  to  good.  Hav- 
ing no  place  among  the  gods  in  heaven,  they  hover  of  neces- 
sity aronnd  the  human  natures  of  this  mundane  sphere.  Where- 
fore, we  ought  to  fly  away  from  earth  to  heaven  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  To  fly  away  is  to  become  like  God,  as  far  as  this  is 
possible ;  and  to  become  like  Him,  is  to  become  holy,  just,  and 
wise.  But,  my  friend,  you  cannot  easily  convince  men  that  they 
should  pursue  virtue  and  avoid  vice.  To  know  this  is  true  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  while  ignorance  of  it  is  too  plainly  folly  and 
vice.  All  other  kinds  of  wisdom  or  cleverness,  which  seem  only, 
such  as  the  wisdom  of  politicians,  or  the  wisdom  of  the  arts, 
are  coarse  and  vulgar.  The  unrighteous  man,  or  the  sayer  and 
doer  of  unholy  things,  had  far  better  not  yield  to  the  illusion 
that  his  roguery  is  clever.  They  fancy  that  they  hear  others 
saying  of  them,  "These  are  not  mere  good-for-nothing  per- 
sons, mere  burdens  of  the  earth,  but  such  as  men  should  be  who 
mean  to  do  well  safely  in  a  state.7'  Let  us  tell  them  that  they 
are  all  the  more  truly  what  they  do  not  believe  themselves  to 
be.  They  do  not  know  the  penalty  of  injustice,  which  above 
all  things  they  ought  to  know.  It  is  not  stripes  and  death,  as 
they  suppose,  for  these  the  evil-doers  often  escape.  It  is  a 
penalty  which  cannot  be  escaped. 

What  penalty  is  that? 

There  are  two  patterns  eternally  set  before  them,  the  one 
blessed  and  divine,  the  other  godless  and  wretched.  They 
nevertheless  do  not  understand.  In  their  utter  folly  and  infatu- 
ation, they  are  growing  like  the  one  and  unlike  the  other,  be- 
cause of  their  evil  deeds.  And  the  penalty  is  that  they  lead 
a  life  answering  the  pattern  which  they  resemble,  and  which 
they  daily  become  more  like.  It  will  do  no  good  to  tell  them 
that  unless  they  depart  from  their  cunning,  the  place  of  in- 
nocence will  not  receive  them  after  death,  and  that  here  on 
earth,  they  will  live  ever  in  the  likeness  of  their  own  evil  selves. 
When  they  hear  this,  in  their  superior  cunning,  they  will  seem 
to  be  listening  to  fools. 

Is  there  any  hope,  Socrates,  for  such  as  you  have  described? 

Yes,  Theodoras,  there  is  one  peculiarity  in  their  case.  If, 
when  they  begin  to  reason  in  private  about  their  dislike  of 
philosophy,  they  have  the  courage  to  hear  the  argument  out, 
and  do  not  run  away,  they  grow  at  last  strangely  discontented 
with  themselves.  Their  rhetoric  fades  away  and  they  become 
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helpless  as  children.  This  is  the  beginning  of  their  improve- 
ment. 

Relation  of  Mind  and  Body 

[Man  is  not  of  this  world,  but  of  heavenly  origin,  and  mnst 
attain  that  perfect  life  which  the  gods  have  set  for  him.  Hence, 
man  is  to  pursue  perfection  by  cultivating  mind  and  body  in 
common,  thus  engendering  harmony  between  the  soul  and  its 
physical  instrument.  This  will  quicken  and  stimulate  all  of 
his  powers,  freeing  him  who  is  balanced  from  all  unwholesome 
thoughts,  and  make  him  more  nearly  complete.  There  is  no 
proportion  or  disproportion  which  is  more  productive  of  health 
or  disease  than  that  between  soul  and  body.  When  a  weak 
frame  is  the  vehicle  of  a  mighty  soul,  or  conversely,  when  a 
little  soul  is  encased  in  a  large  body,  then  the  individual  is 
neither  pleasing  nor  fair.  He  lacks  balance,  the  most  important 
of  all  symmetries,  and  the  greatest  eradicator  of  evils.  More- 
over, although  each  human  form  has  a  fixed  span  of  mundane 
expression,  since  a  man  cannot  live  forever  in  a  physical  body, 
he  should  not  pamper  illness  with  medicine.  The  proper  cure 
is  to  create  an  appropriate  balance  between  soul  and  body. 
This  symmetry  results  from  associating  our  human  motion 
with  the  divine  one  existent  in  the  revolutions  of  the  universe. 
Then  does  the  sovereign  part  of  soul,  the  intellect,  become  the 
ruling  power  in  man,  rewarding  him  with  many  benefits.] 

There  is  an  inquiry  concerning  the  mode  of  treatment  by 
which  the  mind  and  body  are  to  be  preserved.  Everything  that 
is  good  is  fair,  and  the  fair  is  not  without  measure.  There  is 
no  symmetry  or  want  of  symmetry  greater  than  that  of  soul 
to  body,  or  one  more  productive  of  health  and  disease,  of 
virtue  and  vice.  This,  however,  we  do  not  perceive.  We  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  reflect  that  when  a  weak  frame  is  the  vehicle 
of  a  mighty  soul,  or  conversely,  when  a  little  soul  is  encased 
in  a  large  body,  then  the  individual  is  not  fair.  He  is  defective 
in  the  most  important  of  all  symmetries,  an  adequate  measure 
of  mind  in  a  fair  body.  This  is  the  fairest  and  loveliest  of  all 
sights  to  him  who  has  the  seeing  eye. 

When  the  body  encases  an  impassioned  soul  more  powerful 
than  the  body,  that  soul  convulses  and  fills  the  whole  inner 
nature  with  disorders.  Such  a  soul,  when  too  eager  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  causes  wasting.  Again,  when  it  is  teaching 
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or  disputing  in  private  or  in  public,  and  strifes  and  contro- 
versies arise,  it  inflames  and  dissolves  the  composite  frames 
of  man.  The  nature  of  this  phenomenon  is  not  understood 
by  most  professors  of  medicine.  Or  once  more,  consider  when 
a  body  too  large  and  strong  for  the  soul  is  united  to  a  small 
and  weak  intelligence.  Then,  inasmuch  as  there  are  two  desires 
natural  to  man — one  of  food  for  the  sake  of  the  body,  and  one 
of  wisdom  for  the  sake  of  the  diviner  part  of  us — then  the 
motions  of  the  physical  get  the  better  of  the  soul  and  increase 
their  power.  Making  the  soul  dull,  stupid,  and  forgetful,  they 
engender  ignorance,  which  is  the  greatest  of  diseases. 

There  is  one  protection  against  both  kinds  of  disproportion: 
that  we  should  not  move  the  body  without  the  soul,  or  the  soul 
without  the  body.  Thus  they  will  aid  one  another,  and  be 
healthy  and  well  balanced.  Therefore,  the  mathematician  or 
anyone  else  who  devotes  himself  to  some  intellectual  pursuit, 
must  allow  his  body  to  have  motion  also,  and  practice  gym- 
nastic. He  who  would  train  the  limbs  of  the  body  should  also 
impart  to  the  soul  its  proper  movement  and  instruction,  prac- 
ticing music  and  philosophy,  if  he  would  be  truly  fair  and  good. 
In  like  manner,  the  individual  parts  are  to  be  treated,  in  order 
that  the  principle  of  the  universe  may  also  be  built  into  them. 

Now  of  all  motions,  that  is  the  best  which  is  produced  in  a 
thing  by  itself,  for  it  is  most  akin  to  the  motion  of  the  mind 
and  to  the  motion  of  the  universe.  That  motion  which  is  caused 
by  others  is  not  so  good.  Worst  of  all,  is  that  which  moves 
the  body  in  parts  only,  when  it  is  at  rest,  and  by  external 
means.  Wherefore,  the  best  purification  and  adjustment  of 
the  body  is  that  which  is  affected  by  gymnastic.  Next  is  that 
which  is  affected  by  carrying  the  body,  as  in  sailing  or  any 
other  mode  of  conveyance  which  is  not  fatiguing.  The  third 
sort  of  motion  may  be  of  use  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity, 
but  otherwise  will  not  be  adopted  by  a  man  of  sense.  I  mean 
the  purgative  treatment  of  physicians. 

Diseases,  unless  they  are  very  dangerous,  should  not  be 
irritated  by  medicines,  since  every  form  of  disease  is  in  a 
manner  akin  to  the  living  being,  whose  complex  frame  has  an 
appointed  term  of  life.  Not  only  the  whole  race,  but  each  indi- 
vidual, when  not  interrupted  by  violence,  comes  into  the  world 
having*  an  appointed  time.  The  triangles  of  the  ego  are  origi- 
nally framed  with  power  to  last  for  a  certain  time,  beyond  which 
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no  man  can  prolong  Ms  life.  This  holds  also  of  diseases.  There- 
fore, if  anyone,  regardless  of  the  intention  of  nature,  would 
get  the  better  of  his  complications  by  medicine,  he  only  in- 
creases and  multiplies  them.  That  is  why  we  ought  always 
to  manage  diseases  by  regimen,  as  far  as  a  man  can  spare  the 
time,  and  not  provoke  a  disagreeable  enemy  by  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Now  we  should  consider  that  God  gave  the  sovereign  part 
of  the  human  soul  to  be  the  divinity  of  each  one.  It  is  that  part 
which  dwells  in  the  upper  region  of  the  body,  and  inasmuch 
as  we  are  a  plant,  not  of  earthly  but  of  heavenly  growth,  it 
raises  us  from  earth  to  our  kindred  in  heaven.  This  is  most 
true  because  the  divine  power  suspended  the  head  and  root  of 
us  from  the  place  where  the  generation  of  the  soul  first  began. 
Thus  was  the  whole  body  made  erect.  He,  therefore,  who  is 
always  occupied  with  the  cravings  of  desire  and  ambition, 
must  have  all  his  opinions  mortal.  As  far  as  man  can  be  he 
must  be  mortal,  because  he  has  cherished  his  mortal  part.  But 
he  who  has  been  earnest  in  the  love  of  knowledge  and  wisdom, 
and  has  been  trained  to  think  that  these  are  the  immortal  and 
divine  things  of  man,  must  of  necessity  be  all  immortal,  as  far 
as  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining  immortality.  For  he  is 
ever  attending  on  the  divine  power  and  has  the  divinity  within 
him  in  perfect  order.  He  has  a  life  perfect  and  divine.  Now 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  one  being  can  attend  on  another, 
and  this  is  by  giving  him  his  natural  food  and  motion.  The 
motions  naturally  akin  to  the  divine  principle  within  us  are 
the  thoughts  and  revolutions  of  the  universe.  These  each  man 
should  follow,  correcting  those  corrupted  courses  of  the  head 
which  have  to  do  with  physical  birth.  By  learning  the  har- 
monies and  revolutions  of  the  whole  universe,  he  will  then 
assimilate — perceiver  to  the  thing  perceived — according  to 
his  original  nature.  Moreover,  by  thus  assimilating,  he  will 
attain  that  final  perfection  of  life  which  the  gods  have  set 
before  mankind  as  best  both  for  the  present  and  for  the  future. 

The  Meaning  of  Names 

[The  origin  of  names  or  language,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
vestigation it  has  received,  is  likely  to  continue  to  be  unknown. 
Its  roots  are  too  deep  in  the  early  experiences  of  the  human 
race  to  be  fully  ascertained.  Yet,  Socrates  would  know  from 
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whence  man  received  the  first  names.  How  was  it  possible 
for  the  first  man  to  discover  things  by  means  of  names,  if 
names  were  not  given?  The  first  names  must  have  come, 
not  from  the  legislators,  but  from  a  power  superior  to  man. 
Perhaps  language  comes  from  inspired  beings,  or  even  from 
God.  Hence,  the  names  so  given  must  necessarily  be  the  true 
ones. 

The  giver  of  names  has  made  some  names  to  express  rest 
and  others  motion,  which  establishes  a  contradiction  under 
which  not  all  names  could  be  true.  Perhaps  it  is  possible  to 
know  things  without  their  names.  But  how  should  we  approach 
the  knowing  of  objects  if  not  through  their  names?  Surely  by 
interpreting  the  things  themselves — these  must  be  known  if 
we  are  to  arrive  at  any  true  conception.  Names,  after  all,  are 
only  images  of  realities. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  Absolute  concepts  so  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  meanings.  If  there  is  constant  change, 
there  could  never  be  knowledge ;  no  permanent  one  to  know 
and  nothing  constant  to  be  known.  But  who  can  believe  "that 
the  world  is  like  a  man  who  has  a  running  at  the  nose"?  It  is 
first  necessary  to  be  sure  that  there  are  things  in  themselves, 
which  could  never  be  if  things  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux. 
Conversely,  if  we  admit  that  things  are  not  in  a  state  of  flux, 
then  we  acknowledge  that  that  which  knows  and  that  which 
is  known  exist  forever.  "Beflect  well,  then,  and  when  you  have 
discovered  the  Truth  of  this  inquiry,  come  and  tell  me,"  con- 
cludes Socrates.] 

Let  us  return,  Cratylus,  to  the  point  from  which  we  di- 
gressed. You  were  saying  that  he  who  gave  names  must  have 
known  the  things  which  he  named.  Now  I  should  like  to  know 
if  you  say  that  the  giver  of  the  first  names  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  things  which  he  named. 

I  do. 

But  how  could  he  have  learned  or  discovered  things  from 
names,  if  the  primitive  names  were  not  yet  given?  As  we  main- 
tain, the  only  way  of  learning  and  discovering  things  is  either 
by  learning  their  names  from  others  or  by  discovering  them 
ourselves.  If  things  are  only  to  be  known  through  names,  how- 
ever, how  can  we  suppose  that  the  givers  of  these  names  had 
knowledge  ?  How,  again,  can  we  suppose  that  there  were  legis- 
lators before  there  were  names  at  all? 
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I  believe,  Socrates,  that  the  true  account  of  the  matter  is 
this.  A  power  more  than  human  gave  things  their  first  names 
and  the  names  which  were  given  are  necessarily  the  true  ones. 

Then  how  came  the  giver  of  the  names,  if  he  was  an  inspired 
being  or  God,  to  contradict  himself?  For  he  made  some  names 
expressive  of  rest  and  others  of  motion. 

But  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  did  make  both  of  them. 

Which,  then,  did  he  make,  my  good  friend?  Those  which  are 
expressive  of  rest,  or  those  which  are  expressive  of  motion? 
That  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  determined  by  counting  them. 

No,  that  ought  not  to  be  the  way. 

If,  however,  this  is  a  battle  of  names,  and  some  of  them  are 
asserting  that  they  are  like  the  truth,  and  others  that  they  are 
the  truth,  how  or  by  what  criterion  are  we  to  decide  between 
them?  There  are  no  other  names  to  which  appeal  can  be  made. 
Obviously,  therefore,  recourse  must  be  had  to  another  stand- 
ard. This,  without  employing  names,  will  make  clear  which 
of  the  two  is  right.  It  must  be  a  standard  which  shows  the 
truth  of  things.  And  if  this  is  possible,  then  I  suppose  that 
things  may  be  known  without  names. 

Clearly.    . 

We  have  several  times  acknowledged  that  names  rightly 
given  are  the  likenesses  and  images  of  the  things  which  they 
name.  Suppose  therefore,  that  you  can  learn  things  in  one  of 
two  ways :  either  through  the  medium  of  names,  or  through  the 
things  themselves.  Which  is  likely  to  be  the  nobler  and  clearer 
way?  To  learn  of  the  image  whether  the  truth  is  fairly  imi- 
tated, or  to  learn  of  the  truth  whether  the  image  is  rightly 
executed? 

I  should  say  that  we  certainly  ought  to  learn  of  the  truth. 

How  real  existence  is  to  be  studied  or  discovered  is,  I  sus- 
pect, beyond  you  and  me.  But  we  may  admit  this  much — that 
the  knowledge  of  things  is  not  to  be  derived  from  names.  No ! 
They  must  be  studied  and  investigated  in  themselves.  I  should 
not  like  us  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  appearance  of  such  a 
multitude  of  names.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  givers  of  names  did 
really  give  them  under  the  idea  that  all  things  were  in  motion 
and  flux.  This  was  their  sincere,  but,  as  I  think,  mistaken  opin- 
ion, and  having  fallen  into  a  kind  of  whirlpool  themselves,  they 
are  carried  round  and  want  to  drag  us  in  after  them.  Now 
there  is  a  matter,  master  Cratylus,  about  whicli  I  often  dream, 
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and  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion.  Tell  me  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  any  Absolute  Beauty  or  Good,  or  any  other  Abso- 
lute existence? 

Certainly,  Socrates,  I  think  that  there  is. 

Then  let  us  seek  the  true  beauty.  We  will  not  ask  whether  a 
face  is  fair,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  or  whether  all  is  in  a  flux. 
Bather,  let  us  ask  whether  the  true  beauty  is  not  always  beauti- 
ful. Can  we  ever  rightly  speak  of  a  beauty  which  is  always 
passing  away  and  is  first  this  and  then  that? 

How  can  that  be  a  real  thing  which  is  never  in  the  same 
state?  Obviously,  things  which  are  the  same  cannot  change 
while  they  remain  the  same.  Moreover,  if  they  are  always  in 
the  same  state  and  always  the  same,  never  changing  their 
original  form,  they  can  never  change  or  be  moved. 

Certainly  they  cannot. 

Can  things  which  are  never  in  the  same  state  be  known  by 
anyone?  At  the  moment  that  the  observer  approaches,  they 
become  other  and  of  another  nature,  so  that  you  can  never  get 
any  further  in  knowing  their  nature  or  state.  Obviously,  you 
cannot  know  that  which  has  no  state.  Nor  can  we  reasonably 
say  that  there  is  knowledge  at  all,  if  everything  is  in  a  state 
of  transition.  Knowledge  cannot  continue  to  be  knowledge 
without  continuing  always  to  abide  and  exist.  If  the  very 
nature  of  knowledge  changes,  then  at  the  time  when  the  change 
occurs,  there  will  be  no  knowledge.  Likewise,  if  the  transition 
is  always  going  on,  there  can  never  be  any  knowledge.  Further- 
more, according  to  this  view,  there  will  be  no  one  to  know  and 
nothing  to  be  known. 

But,  Cratylus,  if  that  which  knows  and  that  which  is  known 
exists  ever,  and  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good  and  every  other 
thing  also  exist,  then  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  in  a  pro- 
cess of  flux.  Yet,  whether  there  is  this  eternal  nature  in  things, 
or  whether  the  truth  is  that  all  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  as  Hera- 
clitus  and  many  others  say,  is  a  question  hard  to  determine. 
Notwithstanding,  no  man  of  sense  will  like  to  put  himself  or 
the  education  of  his  mind  in  the  power  of  names.  Neither  will 
he  so  far  trust  names,  nor  the  giver  of  names,  as  to  be  con- 
fident in  any  knowledge  which  condemns  himself  to  an  un- 
healthy state  of  unreality.  Finally,  lie  will  not  believe  that  all 
things  leak  like  a  pot,  or  that  the  world  is  like  a  man  who  has 
a  running  at  the  nose.  This  may  be  true,  but  it  is  also  very 
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likely  to  be  untrue.  I  would  not,  therefore,  have  you  be  too 
easily  persuaded  of  it.  Reflect  well  and  manfully,  now,  in  the 
days  of  your  youth,  which  is  the  time  of  learning,  and  when 
you  have  found  the  Truth  come  and  tell  me. 

Admonition  of  Wisdom 

[Alcibiades,  a  popular  young  man  who  has  considerably 
more  wealth  than  philosophical  insight,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
he  can  play  an  important  role  in  Athenian  politics.  He  is  ad- 
vised by  his  friend,  Socrates,  who  knows  that  he  must  not  yet 
attempt  to  rule  the  state,  since  he  does  not  have  sufficient 
virtue  even  to  rule  himself.  Before  he  can  be  of  any  value  either 
to  himself  or  to  the  state,  he  must,  as  the  Delphic  oracle  com- 
mands, "Know  Thyself!"  The  art  of  self-knowledge  is  the  art 
of  knowing  the  soul,  which,  while  not  easy,  is  necessary,  since 
there  is  no  other  way. 

When  a  search  for  self  is  made,  it  is  soon  discovered  that 
a  man  is  not  the  same  as  his  body.  Men  talk,  not  face  to  face, 
but  soul  to  soul.  Soul,  the  ruling  power,  is  the  man.  Whoever 
cherishes  his  body  cherishes  not  himself,  but  only  what  belongs 
to  himself;  and  he  who  cherishes  worldly  possessions  is  in  a 
stage  yet  further  removed  from  himself.  The  truth  is  that  a 
man  cannot  even  know  the  things  which  belong  to  him,  or  to 
others,  until  he  knows  himself.  If  we  are  to  be  of  value,  and 
not  succumb  to  popular  flattery,  the  necessary  antidote  is  not 
power  and  authority,  but  the  acquisition  of  virtue  or  wisdom, 
which  is  to  say,  self-knowledge.] 

The  art  which  takes  care  of  our  belongings  appears  not  to 
be  the  same  as  that  which  takes  care  of  ourselves.  Let  us  now 
ask  what  is  that  art  with  which  we  take  care  of  ourselves.  The 
art  is  not  one  which  makes  any  of  our  belongings  better,  but 
one  which  makes  ourselves  better.  We  could  never  know  what 
art  makes  a  shoe  better,  if  we  did  not  know  a  shoe.  In  the 
same  way,  we  can  never  know  what  art  makes  a  man  better,  if 
we  do  not  know  what  we  ourselves  are.  Self-knowledge,  how- 
ever, is  not  an  easy  thing.  It  is  attainable  by  only  a  few.  He  is 
not  to  be  lightly  esteemed  who  inscribed  the  text  on  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  "Know  Thyself!" 

At  times,  I  fancy,  Socrates,  that  anybody  can  know  himself. 
At  other  times  the  task  appears  to  be  very  difficult. 

Whether  easy  or  difficult,  Alcibiades,  there  is  still  no  other 
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way.  By  knowing  what  we  are,  we  shall  know  how  to  take  care 
of  ourselves.  If  we  are  ignorant,  we  shall  not  know.  Therefore, 
let  us  see  in  what  way  the  self -existent  can  be  discovered. 
That  will  give  us  a  chance  of  discovering  our  own  existence. 
Tell  me  this.  Is  the  user  of  an  instrument  the  same  as  the  thing 
which  he  uses?  I  will  explain.  The  shoemaker  uses  tools  for 
cutting,  but  the  tool  is  not  the  same  as  the  user  of  it.  In  the 
same  way,  the  instrument  of  the  harp  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  the'harper  himself.  The  shoemaker  does  not  cut  with  his 
tools  only,  but  with  his  hands,  and  eyes,  and  whole  body.  Now 
the  question  which  I  asked  was  whether  you  conceive  the 
user  to  be  always  different  from  that  which  he  uses. 

Indeed  I  do. 

Then  since  we  admit  that  a  user  is  not  the  same  as  the  things 
which  he  uses,  the  shoemaker  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
hands  and  eyes  and  body  which  he  uses.  Thus,  that  which  uses 
is  different  from  that  which  is  used.  A  man,  therefore,  is  not 
the  same  as  his  own  body,  but  is  the  user  of  it.  Now  the  user 
of  the  body  is  the  soul,  which  is  a  ruling  power.  Here  let  me 
make  an  assertion  which  will,  I  think,  be  universally  admitted. 
Man  is  one  of  three  things ;  soul,  body,  or  the  union  of  the  two. 
We  said,  however,  that  the  actual  ruling  principle  of  the  body 
is  the  user,  that  is,  the  man.  Now  then,  does  the  body  rule  over 
itself? 

Certainly  not. 

It  is  the  subject,  and  not  the  principle  we  seek;  nor  can  the 
union  of  soul  and  body  rule  over  the  body,  for  if  one  of  the 
members  is  subject,  the  two  united  cannot  possibly  rule.  But 
since  neither  the  body,  nor  the  union  of  body  and  soul,  is  man, 
either  man  has  no  real  existence,  or  the  soul  is  man.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  belonging  to  us  which  may  be  more  properly 
said  to  exist  than  the  soul.  Thus,  we  may  truly  conceive  that 
you  and  I  are  conversing  with  one  another  soul  to  soul.  I, 
Socrates,  am  not  talking  with  the  face  of  Alcibiades,  but  with 
the  real  Alcibiades,  in  other  words,  with  his  soul. 

True. 

Then  he  who  bids  a  man  to  know  himself,  would  have  him 
know  his  soul.  He,  then,  whose  knowledge  extends  to  the  body 
only,  knows  the  things  of  a  man  but  not  the  man  himself. 
Again,  he  who  cherishes  his  body  cherishes  not  himself,  but 
what  belong's  to  him.  And  he  who  cherishes  his  money,  cher- 
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ishes  neither  himself  nor  his  belongings,  but  is  in  a  stage  yet 
further  removed  from  himself.  The  money-maker  has  really 
ceased  to  be  occupied  with  his  own  concerns. 

I  agree. 

And  if  anyone  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  person  of  Alcibia- 
des, that  person  loves,  not  Alcibiades,  but  the  belongings  of 
Alcibiades.  He  who  loves  your  soul  is  the  true  lover.  The 
danger  which  I  most  fear  for  you  is  that  you  will  become  a 
lover  of  the  people  and  will  be  spoiled  by  them.  Many  a 
noble  Athenian  has  been  ruined  in  this  way.  Therefore,  my 
friend,  gain  practice  in  learning  what  you  ought  to  know 
before  you  enter  politics.  Then  you  will  have  an  antidote  which 
will  keep  you  from  harm. 

Good  advice,  Socrates,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to 
me  in  what  way  I  am  to  take  care  of  myself. 

"We  have  already  made  an  advance,  for  we  are  well  agreed 
as  to  what  we  are.  There  is  no  longer  any  danger  that  we  might 
be  taking  care,  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  something  not  our- 
selves. The  next  step  will  be  to  take  care  of  the  soul,  leaving 
the  care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  properties  to  others.  But 
how  can  we  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  things  of  the 
soul?  If  we  know  them,  the  inference  is  that  we  shall  then 
know  ourselves.  If,  Alcibiades,  the  soul  is  ever  to  know  itself, 
then  it  must  look  at  itself.  And  must  it  not  look  especially  at 
that  part  of  itself  in  which  its  virtue  resides,  since  this  is  its 
essence? 

I  agree. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  our  souls  which  is  more 
divine  than  that  which  has  to  do  with  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
For  that  is  the  part  which  resembles  the  divine.  Whoever,  by 
looking  at  this  knows  all  that  is  divine,  will  be  most  likely  to 
know  himself.  And  self-knowledge  we  agree  to  be  wisdom. 
Therefore,  if  we  have  no  self-knowledge  and  no  wisdom,  can 
we  ever  know  our  own  good  and  evil? 

How  could  that  be  possible? 

You  mean  that  if  you  did  not  know  Alcibiades,  there  would 
be  no  possibility  of  your  knowing  what  belonged  to  him  as 
really  his  own.  Nor  should  we  know  that  we  were  the  persons 
to  whom  anything  belonged,  if  we  did  not  know  ourselves.  And 
if  we  did  not  know  our  own  belongings,  neither  should  we 
know  the  belongings  of  our  belongings.  Discernment  of  the 
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things  of  self,  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the  things  of 
self,  appear  all  to  be  the  business  of  the  same  man,  and  of  the 
same  art 

Furthermore,  he  who  knows  not  the  things  which  belong 
to  himself  will,  in  like  manner,  be  ignorant  of  the  things  which 
belong  to  others.  Hence,  anyone  intending  to  govern  not  only 
himself  and  the  things  of  himself,  but  the  state  and  the  things 
of  the  state,  must  acquire  virtue.  Therefore,  you  have  to  obtain 
not  power  or  authority,  but  self-knowledge,  justice  and  wis- 
dom, in  order  to  do  what  you  wish  for  yourself  and  the  state. 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  acting  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
You  will  look  only  at  what  is  right  and  divine  and  act  with  a 
view  to  it.  Then  you  will  see  and  know  yourselves  and  your 
own  good,  in  which  case,  I  will  be  security  for  your  happiness. 

I  accept  the  security. 

If,  however,  you  act  unrighteously,  you  will  turn  to  the  dark 
and  godless,  and  being  in  darkness  and  ignorance  of  yourself, 
you  will  probably  do  deeds  of  darkness.  "When  a  man  has 
power  to  do  what  he  likes,  but  no  understanding,  what  is 
likely  to  be  the  result?  Having  tyrannical  power,  so  that  no 
one  dares  to  reprove  him,  he  will  be  likely  to  cause  ruin  to 
both  himself  and  his  state.  Despotic  power,  then,  my  good 
Alcibiades,  should  not  be  the  aim  of  either  individuals  or 
states,  if  they  would  be  happy.  Instead,  they  should  seek  that 
virtue  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  But  until  they  have 
virtue,  it  is  better  for  them  to  be  commanded  by  a  superior. 
Are  you  now  conscious  of  your  own  lack  of  understanding? 

I  think  that  I  am  now  very  conscious  of  my  own  ignorance. 

And  do  you  know  how  to  escape  out  of  a  condition  which 
I  do  not  even  like  to  name? 

By  your  help. 

That  is  not  well  said  Alcibiades.  You  ought  to  have  said, 
by  the  help  of  God. 

I  agree,  Socrates,  and  I  further  say,  that  our  relations  are 
likely  to  be  reversed.  From  this  day  forward,  I  must  and  will 
follow  you.  I  will  be  the  disciple  and  you  shall  be  my  master. 
Henceforward,  I  shall  begin  to  think  about  justice. 

I  hope  that  you  will  persist,  Alcibiades,  although  I  have 
fears,  not  because  I  doubt  you,  but  because  I  see  the  power 
of  popular  opinion,  which  may  be  too  much  for  both  of  us. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  GENIUS  OF  SOCKATES 


Socrates,  a  Midwife  of  Ideas 

[By  one  of  those  humorous  figures  of  speech  in  which  Plato 
takes  delight.  Socrates  is  made  to  describe  himself  as  the 
" midwife/7  who  delivers  men  of  their  ideas,  fair  and  immortal 
children  of  the  mind.  Unlike  other  great  teachers  of  mankind, 
Socrates  does  not  convey  ideas  to  his  hearers.  Bather,  he 
elicits  intellectual  concepts  from  within  his  disciples  by 
awakening  their  recollections.  Then,  after  many  pangs  and 
labors,  when  the  thoughts  finally  come  to  the  light,  he  tries 
and  tests  them  to  see  whether  they  are  the  genuine  offspring 
of  wisdom,  or  only  a  spurious  progeny  of  vanity  and  self- 
conceit.  Dire  are  the  pangs  which  the  art  of  Socrates  is  able 
to  arouse  and  to  allay  in  those  who  consort  with  him.  Some 
come  to  him  full,  some  empty,  but  Socrates'  art  tells  him  what 
is  best  in  each  case.  Then  he  can  either  cause  those  in  difficulty, 
to  bear,  or,  if  it  seems  best,  smother  the  mental  embryo  in  the 
womb  of  the  mind.] 

Be  of  good  cheer,  Theaetetus,  and  do  not  say  that  Theodorus 
was  mistaken  about  your  capacity  as  a  thinker.  Bather,  do 
your  best  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  knowledge. 

I  am  eager  enough,  Socrates,  if  that  would  bring  the  truth 
to  light.  I  have  tried  very  often  to  answer  the  problem  of  true 
knowledge,  after  hearing  your  questions  on  the  subject.  Not- 
withstanding, I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  sufficient  answer, 
and  yet  I  cannot  give  up  the  desire  to  know. 

These  are  the  pangs  of  labor,  my  dear  Theaetetus.  There  is 
something  within  you  which  you  are  bringing  to  birth.  You  no 
doubt  have  heard  that  I  am  the  son  of  a  midwife,  and  that  I 
myself  practice  midwifery.  You  must  not  however,  reveal  the 
secret,  as  the  world  in  general  has  not  found  me  out.  Therefore, 
they  only  say  of  me  that  I  am  the  strangest  of  mortals.  Bear 
in  mind  the  whole  function  of  midwives,  and  then  you  will 
see  my  meaning  better.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  no  woman 
who  is  still  able  to  conceive  and  bring  forth,  ever  attends  other 
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women.  This  office  belongs  only  to  those  who  are  past  bearing. 

Yes,  I  know. 

The  reason  for  this  is  said  to  be  that  Artemis,  the  goddess 
of  childbirth,  is  not  a  mother,  and  she  honors  those  who  are 
like  herself.  She  could  not  allow  the  barren  to  be  midwives, 
however,  because  human  nature  cannot  know  the  mystery  of 
an  art  without  experience.  Therefore,  she  has  assigned  this 
office  to  those  who  are  too  old  to  bear. 

I  dare  say. 

I  am  absolutely  certain,  moreover,  that  midwives  know 
better  than  others  who  is  pregnant  and  who  is  not  By  the 
use  of  potions,  they  are  able  to  arouse  the  pangs  of  birth,  and 
to  soothe  them  at  will.  They  can  make  those  bear  who  are  in 
difficulty,  or,  if  their  experience  so  directs,  they  can  smother 
the  embryo  in  the  womb.  Did  you  ever  hear  also  that  they 
are  most  cunning  matchmakers,  knowing  well  what  unions  are 
likely  to  produce  a  courageous  brood? 

No,  never. 

Such  are  the  midwives.  Their  work  is  a  very  important  one, 
but  not  so  important  as  mine.  For  women  do  not  bring  real 
children  into  the  world  at  one  time,  and  at  another,  shams  or 
imitations  which  are  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  them. 
If  they  did,  then  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery would  be  to  discern  the  true  and  the  false  birth.  You 
would  think  so? 

To  be  sure,  Socrates. 

"Well,  my  art  of  midwifery  is  in  most  respects  like  theirs.  It 
differs  in  that  I  attend  men,  not  women,  and  that  I  take  care  of 
their  souls  when  they  are  in  labor,  not  their  bodies.  The  tri- 
umph of  my  art  is  in  the  thorough  examination  of  each  thought 
which  the  young  man's  mind  brings  forth,  to  test  whether  it 
is  a  false  idol,  or  a  noble  and  true  birth.  Like  the  midwives,  I 
am  barren.  The  reproach  most  often  made  against  me  is  that 
I  ask  questions  of  others  and  have  not  the  wit  to  answer  them 
myself.  This  is  very  just,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  god  com- 
pels me  to  be  a  midwife,  yet  forbids  me  from  bringing  forth. 
Therefore.  I  am  not  at  all  wise  myself.  Nor  have  I  anything 
which  is  the  invention  or  birth  of  my  own  soul.  Nevertheless, 
those  who  converse  with  me  profit.  Some  of  them  appear  dull 
enough  at  first,  but  afterwards,  as  our  acquaintance  ripens — 
if  the  god  is  gracious  to  them — they  all  make  astonishing  prog- 
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ress.  This  is  the  opinion  of  others,  as  well  as  their  own.  No 
one  must  imagine,  however,  that  they  have  learned  anything 
from  me.  They  have  merely  acquired  and  discovered  many 
noble  things  of  themselves.  The  god  and  I  only  help  to  deliver 
them. 

The  proof  of  my  words  is  the  ignorant  conduct  of  many  of 
them.  Either  despising  me  through  conceit,  or  falling  under 
the  influence  of  others,  they  have  gone  away  sooner  than  they 
ought.  Because  they  were  fonder  of  lies  and  shadows  than  of 
the  Truth,  they  have  miscarried  through  evil  communications 
and  have  thereby  lost  the  children  of  which  I  had  previously 
delivered  them.  They  have  at  last  ended  by  seeing  themselves 
as  others  see  them,  as  great  fools.  The  truants  often  return  to 
me  and  beg  me  to  converse  with  them  again.  •  Then,  if  my 
familiar  voice  allows,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  I  receive 
them,  and  they  begin  to  grow  again.  Dire  are  the  pangs  which 
my  art  is  able  to  arouse  and  to  allay  in  those  who  have  inter- 
course with  me,  just  as  the  art  of  the  midwife  rouses  the  pangs 
of  women  in  childbirth.  Night  and  day,  my  subjects  are  full 
of  perplexity  and  travail,  which  is  even  worse  than  that  of 
the  women.  So  much  for  them. 

There  are  others,  Theaetetus,  who  come  to  me  with  appar- 
ently nothing  in  them.  As  I  know  that  they  have  no  need  of 
my  art,  I  coax  them  into  marrying  someone,  and  by  the  grace 
of  God,  I  can  generally  tell  who  is  likely  to  do  them  good.  Many 
of  them  I  have  given  away  to  Prodicus,  and  some  to  other  in- 
spired sages.  I  tell  you  this  long  story,  my  friend,  because 
I  suspect,  as  indeed  you  seem  to  think  yourself,  that  yon  are 
in  labor — great  with  some  conception.  Come  then  to  me,  who 
am  a  midwife  and  the  son  of  a  midwife  and  try  with  all  your 
capacity  to  answer  the  questions  which  I  will  ask  you.  I  may 
abstract  and  expose  your  first-born,  because  I  discover  upon 
inspection  that  the  conception  which  you  have  formed  is  a 
vain  shadow.  Do  not,  however,  quarrel  with  me  on  that  ac- 
count, like  women  whose  first  children  are  taken  from  them. 

A  Method  for  Attaining  Truth 

[Whenever  confronted  by  the  need  for  difficult  and  detailed 
analysis,  Socrates  uses  the  dialectical  process.  This  process  he 
describes  as  consisting  of  a  special  kind  of  division.  The  first 
step  is  the  separation  of  a  subject  into  its  elements.  After  this, 
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by  defining  and  discovering  more  about  its  parts,  one  better 
comprehends  the  entire  subject.  Socrates  also  distinguishes 
a  dialectical  procedure  to  be  used  when  the  truth  desired  is 
not  the  minutiae  of  analysis,  but  an  over-all  view.  Here  the 
method  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  already  described.  What 
is  now  necessary  is  the  movement  of  consciousness  from  knowl- 
edge of  particular  objects  to  an  understanding  of  general  con- 
ceptions. This  is  a  movement  from  diversity  to  unity. ~] 

Consider,  Socrates,  how  many  we  are  and  that  all  of  us  are 
young  men.  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  and  Philebus  may 
conspire  to  attack  you,  if  you  do  not  give  us  answers  without 
too  much  difficulty?  If  there  is  any  better  manner  of  quietly 
escaping  out  of  all  this  turmoil  and  perplexity,  and  arriving 
at  the  truth,  we  hope  that  you  will  guide  us  into  it.  We  will  do 
our  best  to  follow,  for  the  inquiry  upon  which  we  are  engaged 
is  not  a  small  one. 

Certainly  not  a  small  one,  my  boys,  as  Philebus  calls  you. 
Neither  is  there — nor  ever  will  be — a  better  way  than  my  own 
favorite  one,  which,  nevertheless,  has  often  deserted  me  in 
the  hour  of  need. 

Then  tell  Protagoras  and  us  what  that  is. 

It  is  one  which  may  be  easily  explained,  but  is  by  no  means 
easy  of  application.  It  is  the  parent  of  all  the  discoveries  in 
the  arts — a  gift  of  heaven — which,  as  I  conceive,  the  gods 
tossed  among  men  by  the  hands  of  a  new  Prometheus.  The 
ancients  were  our  betters  and  nearer  the  gods  than  we  are. 
From  them  has  been  handed  down  the  tradition  that  all  things 
of  which  we  say  "they  are,"  draw  their  existence  from  the 
One  and  many,  and  have  the  finite  and  infinite  implanted  in 
them. 

Seeing,  then,  Protagoras,  that  such  is  the  order  of  the  world, 
we  also  ought  to  begin  every  inquiry  by  laying  down  one  idea 
concerning  that  which  is  the  subject  of  our  investigation.  This 
unity  we  shall  find  in  everything.  Having  found  it,  we  may  next 
proceed  to  look  for  two  or  three  or  some  other  number,  sub- 
dividing each  of  these  units.  By  this  procedure,  the  unity  with 
which  we  began  is  seen  not  only  as  one  and  many  and  infinite, 
but  also  as  a  definite  number.  The  infinite  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  many  until  the  entire  number  of  species 
intermediate  between  unity  and  infinity  has  been  found  out. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  rest  from  division,  allowing 
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the  endless  individuals  to  drop  into  infinity  without  further 
troubling  ourselves  about  them.  This,  as  I  was  saying,  is  the 
way  of  considering,  learning,  and  teaching  one  another  which 
the  gods  have  handed  down  to  us.  The  wise  men  of  our  time, 
however,  are  either  too  quick  or  too  slow  in  conceiving  plur- 
ality within  unity.  Having  no  method,  they  make  their  One 
and  many  in  any  manner,  passing  at  once  from  imity  to  in- 
finity without  thinking  of  the  intermediate  steps.  This,  I  re- 
peat, is  what  makes  the  difference  between  the  mere  art  of 
disputation,  and  true  dialectic. 

I  think  that  I  partly  understand  you,  Socrates,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  a  clearer  notion. 

I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  thus.  Sound  is  one  in  music. 
There  is  a  flat,  a  sharp,  and  a  third  tone  which  is  natural. 
May  we  affirm  so  much?  But  you  would  not  be  a  real  musician 
if  this  were  all  that  you  knew.  My  dear  friend,  you  are  perfect 
only  when  you  have  learned  the  flats  and  the  sharps,  the  num- 
ber and  nature  of  the  intervals  and  their  differences,  the  sys- 
tems compounded  out  of  them,  and  the  corresponding  princi- 
ples in  the  movements  of  the  human  body.  Likewise,  you  may 
be  said  to  understand  any  other  subject,  when  you  have  a 
similar  grasp  of  it.  But  the  infinity  of  kinds  and  the  infinity  of 
individuals  within  each  kind,  when  not  classified,  makes  a 
state  of  infinite  ignorance  within  each  individual.  And  he  who 
never  looks  for  number  in  anything,  will  nof  himself  be  looked 
for  in  the  number  of  famous  men. 

I  think,  Philebus,  that  what  Socrates  has  said  is  excellent. 

You  must  let  me  make  one  little  remark  which  will  further 
explain  my  procedure  for  attaining  truth.  I  was  first  saying 
that  he  who  begins  with  any  individual  unity  should  proceed 
from  that,  not  to  infinity,  but  to  a  definite  number.  Conversely, 
I  now  say  that  he  who  begins  with  infinity  should  not  jump 
to  unity,  but  should  look  about  for  some  number  representing 
a  certain  quantity,  and  thus  out  of  multiplicity  end  in  One. 

Socrates  Advises  a  Youth 

[Socrates  counsels  with  a  spirited  youth  to  show  Mm  that 
it  is  not  best  for  him  to  have  his  own  way  in  all  things  until 
he  has  become  wise.  While  he  is  young,  he  is  restrained,  but 
not  because  of  his  youth.  This  is  not  the  determining  factor, 
but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  not  yet  wise.  Discipline  will  assist  him 
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in  accomplishing  this  end.  Then  he  will  be  allowed  freedom  of 
action  and  will  be  desired  as  a  friend  by  all,  for  then  he  will  be 
useful  and  good.] 

Do  you  think,  Lysis,  that  anyone  is  happy  who  is  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  slave,  and  who  cannot  do  what  he  likes? 

I  should  think  not. 

And  if  your  father  and  mother  love  you  and  desire  you  to 
be  happy,  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  are  ready  to  promote 
your  happiness.  Tell  me,  then,  do  they  permit  you  to  do  what 
you  like,  and  never  rebuke  you  or  hinder  you  from  doing  what 
you  desire? 

Yes,  indeed,  Socrates,  there  are  a  great  many  things  which 
they  hinder  me  from  doing. 

What  do  you  mean?  Do  they  want  you  to  be  happy  and  yet 
hinder  you  from  doing  what  you  like?  For  example,  do  you 
mean  that  if  you  want  to  mount  one  of  your  father's  chariots 
and  take  the  reins  at  a  race,  they  will  prevent  you?  They  will 
not  allow  you  to  do  that? 

Certainly,  they  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that.  There  is  a 
charioteer,  whom  my  father  pays  for  driving. 

So,  they  trust  a  hireling  more  than  you.  But  I  dare  say  that 
you  may  take  the  whip  and  guide  the  mulecart  if  you  like.  They 
will  permit  that? 

Permit  me !  Certainly  they  will  not. 

Then  may  no  one  use  the  whip  to  the  mules  ? 

Yes,  Socrates,  the  muleteer,  who  is  our  slave. 

Do  they  esteem  a  slave  to  be  of  more  value  than  you  who 
are  their  son?  Do  they  entrust  their  property  to  him  rather 
than  to  you?  Do  they  allow  him  to  do  what  he  likes,  when  you 
may  not  ?  Answer  me  now !  Are  you  your  own  master,  or  do 
they  not  even  allow  that? 

Nay,  of  course  they  do  not  allow  it,  for  my  tutor,  who  is 
also  a  slave,  is  my  master. 

Surely,  Lysis,  this  is  a  strange  thing — that  a  free  man  should 
be  governed  by  a  slave.  I  must  say  that  your  father  is  pleased 
to  inflict  many  lords  and  masters  on  you.  But  at  any  rate  when 
you  go  home  to  your  mother,  she  will  let  you  have  your  own 
way  and  will  not  interfere  with  your  happiness.  Her  wool,  or 
the  piece  of  cloth  which  she  is  weaving,  is  at  your  disposal. 
I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  you  from  touching 
any  of  her  spinning  implements. 
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Nay,  Socrates,  not  only  does  she  hinder  me,  "but  I  should  be 
beaten  if  I  were  to  touch  one  of  them. 

Well,  I  say !  This  is  amazing.  But  why,  since  you  have  never 
behaved  ill  to  your  father  or  mother,  are  they  so  terribly 
anxious  to  prevent  you  from  being  happy  and  doing  as  you 
like?  Why  are  they  keeping  you  all  day  long  in  subjection 
to  another?  In  a  word,  they  permit  you  to  do  nothing  which  you 
desire.  As  a  result,  you  have  no  good,  as  would  appear,  out  of 
their  great  possessions,  which  are  under  the  control  of  any- 
body rather  than  you?  You,  moreover,  have  no  use  of  your  own 
fair  person,  which  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a  shepherd — 
while  you,  Lysis,  are  master  of  nobody,  and  can  do  nothing? 

Why,  Socrates,  the  reason  is  that  I  am  not  of  age. 

I  doubt  whether  that  is  the  real  reason.  I  should  imagine 
that  your  father  and  mother  do  permit  you  to  do  many  things 
already,  and  do  not  wait  until  you  are  of  age.  For  example,  if 
they  want  anything  read  or  written,  you,  I  presume,  would  be 
the  first  person  in  the  house  to  be  summoned. 

Very  true. 

And  you  would  be  allowed  to  write  or  read  the  letters  in  any 
order  which  you  please.  You  might  even  take  up  the  lyre,  tune 
the  notes,  and  play  with  the  fingers  or  strike  with  the  plectrum, 
exactly  as  you  please.  Neither  your  father  nor  your  mother 
would  interfere  with  you. 

That  is  true. 

Then  what  can  be  the  reason,  Lysis,  for  allowing  you  to  do 
the  one  and  not  the  other? 

I  suppose  it  is  because  I  understand  the  one  and  not  the 
other. 

Yes,  my  dear  youth,  the  reason  is  not  any  deficiency  of  years, 
but  a  deficiency  of  knowledge.  Therefore,  whenever  your  father 
thinks  that  you  are  wiser  than  he  is,  he  will  instantly  commit 
himself  and  his  possessions  to  you. 

I  think  so,  Socrates. 

Aye,  and  will  not  the  Athenian  people,  too,  entrust  their 
affairs  to  you  when  they  see  that  you  have  wisdom  enough  to 
manage  them? 

Yes, 

Then  now,  my  dear  Lysis,  you  perceive  that  in  things  which 
we  know,  everyone  will  trust  us.  We  may  do  as  we  please  about 
them  and  no  one  will  like  to  interfere  with  us.  We  shall  be 
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free,  the  masters  of  others.  The  things  in  which  we  are  wiser 
will  be  really  ours,  for  we  shall  be  benefited  by  them.  In  things 
of  which  we  have  no  understanding,  however,  no  one  will  trust 
us  to  do  as  seems  good  to  us.  They  will  hinder  us  as  far  as  they 
can,  and  we  shall  be  subject  to  others.  Nor  shall  these  things 
be  ours,  for  we  shall  not  be  benefited  by  them.  Do  you  admit 
that? 

Yes  indeed. 

"We  cannot  be  friends  to  others  and  others  will  not  love  us, 
insofar  as  we  are  useless  to  them.  Neither  can  your  father  or 
mother  love  you  insofar  as  you  are  useless  to  them.  Therefore, 
my  boy,  if  you  are  wise,  all  men  will  be  your  friends  and  kin- 
dred, for  you  will  be  useful  and  good.  If  you  are  not  wise, 
no  one  will  be  your  friend.  And  you,  Lysis,  if  you  require  a 
teacher,  have  not  yet  attained  to  wisdom. 

The  Mystic  Voice  of  Socrates 

[Demodocus,  an  elderly  gentleman  and  formerly  a  holder  of 
high  offices  in  the  state,  is  desirous  of  having  Socrates  teach 
his  son.  The  boy  is  likewise  most  anxious  to  learn  from  him 
and  thus  to  become  wise.  Socrates  contends,  however,  that  he 
teaches  nothing  to  those  who  come  to  him  and  leave  with  the 
understanding  called  wisdom.  They  come  to  him,  and  if  heaven 
is  kind,  they  acquire  wisdom  through  their  association  with 
him.  His  influence  results  from  a  mysterious  spiritual  power 
or  divine  agency  which  he  has  long  possessed  and  which  guides 
him.  Evidences  of  this  power  of  Socrates'  are  found  in  several 
important  places  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  The  ancient  his- 
torian, Xenophon,  also  testifies  to  the  frequent  prophetic  role 
of  Socrates'  mystic  voice.  According  to  Xenophon,  Socrates 
gave  many  of  his  associates  correct  f  orewarnings  about  doing 
or  not  doing  this  or  that,  on  the  basis  of  prognostication  made 
by  his  spiritual  sign.] 

Socrates,  I  should  count  it  the  greatest  possible  stroke  of 
luck  if  my  son  should  welcome  your  instruction  and  you  also 
should  consent  to  instruct  him.  Nay,  indeed,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  to  say  how  keenly  I  wish  it.  I  entreat  you  both — you 
to  consent  to  teach  Theages,  and  Theages  to  seek  the  teaching 
of  no  one  else.  Tou  will  thus  relieve  me  of  a  harassing  load  of 
anxiety.  I  am  sorely  afraid  of  his  falling  in  with  some  other 
person  who  is  likely  to  corrupt  him. 
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Have  no  more  fears  for  me,  father,  so  long  as  you  are  able 
to  persuade  Socrates  to  receive  me  as  Ms  pupil. 

My  son,  that  is  very  rightly  spoken.  Socrates,  from  now  on- 
ward we  must  address  ourselves  to  you.  I  am  ready,  in  short, 
to  place  in  your  hands  myself  and  all  that  I  hold  dearest  of 
what  is  mine,  if  you  will  instruct  Theages. 

Demodocus,  your  zeal  is  no  wonder  to  me,  if  you  suppose 
that  I,  especially,  could  he  of  use  to  him.  I  know  of  nothing  for 
which  a  sensible  man  could  be  more  zealous  than  for  his  own 
son's  utmost  improvement.  But  this  does  fill  me  with  wonder. 
How  did  you  come  to  form  the  opinion  that  I  would  be  better 
able  than  yourself  to  benefit  your  son  in  his  aim  of  becoming  a 
goocl  citizen?  How  did  he  come  to  suppose  that  I  rather  than 
you  would  be  of  use  to  him?  In  the  first  place,  you  are  my  elder. 
Furthermore,  you  have  held  in  your  time  many  of  the  highest 
offices  in  Athens,  and  are  respected  by  the  whole  state  as  much 
as  any  man,  whereas  neither  of  you  can  notice  anything  like 
this  about  me.  Moreover,  if  Theages,  here,  does  despise  the 
instruction  of  our  statesmen  and  is  looking  for  some  other 
persons  who  profess  to  be  able  to  educate  young  people,  we 
have  here  Prodicus,  Grorgias,  Polus,  and  many  others.  These 
are  so  wise  that  they  go  to  our  cities  and  persuade  the  noblest 
and  wealthiest  of  our  young  men — men  who  have  the  choice  of 
learning  from  any  citizen  they  choose.  Some  of  these  persons 
might  naturally  have  been  chosen  in  preference  to  me,  both 
by  your  son  and  by  yourself.  For  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those 
fair  and  beatific  subjects  of  study.  I  only  wish  that  I  had.  What 
I  always  say,  you  know,  is  that  I  am  in  the  position  of  knowing 
practically  nothing. 

Do  you  see,  father?  Socrates  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at 
all  willing  to  spend  his  time  on  me.  He  is  only  jesting  in  what 
he  has  just  told  us.  I  know  of  some  of  my  equals  in  age,  and 
some  a  little  older,  who  were  of  no  account  before  they  learned 
from  him.  After  beginning  to  learn  from  him,  however,  they 
have  in  a  very  short  time  proved  themselves  superior  to  all 
whose  inferiors  they  were  before. 

And  do  you  know  what  the  meaning  of  it  is,  son  of  De- 
modocus ? 

Yes,  on  my  soul,  Socrates,  I  do— that,  if  it  be  your  pleasure, 
I  too  shall  be  able  to  become  such  as  those  others  are. 

No,  good  sir,  the  meaning  of  it  escapes  you,  but  I  will  tell 
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you.  There  is  something  spiritual  which,  by  a  divine  dispen- 
sation, has  accompanied  me  from  my  childhood.  It  is  a  voice. 
When  it  occurs,  it  always  indicates  a  prohibition  of  something 
I  may  be  about  to  do,  but  it  never  urges  me  on  to  anything. 
Furthermore,  if  one  of  my  friends  consults  me  and  the  voice 
occurs,  the  same  thing  happens.  I  will  produce  witnesses  to 
convince  you  of  these  facts.  You  know  our  Charmides;  He  once 
happened  to  be  consulting  me  on  his  intention  of  training  for 
the  Nemean  races.  No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  say  that  he  in- 
tended to  train  than  the  voice  occurred.  I  therefore  tried  to 
prevent  him,  saying,  "Just  as  you  were  speaking  my  guiding 
voice  occurred.  No,  you  must  not  train/7  "Perhaps,"  said  he, 
'  'it  indicates  to  you  that  I  shall  not  win,  but  even  if  I  am  not 
to  win,  at  any  rate  the  exercise  I  shall  get  in  the  meantime  wUl 
do  me  good. "  So  saying,  he  went  and  trained.  You  may  as  well 
inquire  of  him  as  to  the  results  he  got  from  his  training. 

Or  if  you  like,  ask  Cleitomachus,  brother  of  Timarchus, 
what  Timarchus  said  to  Mm  when  he  was  going  straight  to 
the  prison  to  meet  his  death.  "Cleitomachus,"  he  said,  "I  tell 
you  I  am  going  to  my  death  now,  because  I  would  not  take 
Socrates'  advice. "  Now,  why  on  earth  did  Timarchus  say  that? 
I  will  tell  you.  When  Timarchus  and  Philemon  got  up  from 
the  wine-party  to  kill  Nicias,  those  two  alone  had  knowledge  of 
the  plot.  Timarchus,  as  he  got  up,  said  to  me,  "What  say  you, 
Socrates?  Go  on  drinking,  all  of  you.  I  have  to  go,  but  I  will 
join  you  a  little  later,  if  I  get  the  chance. "  Then  occurred 
the  voice  of  mine,  and  I  said  to  him,  "No,  no,  do  not  get  up,  for 
my  accustomed  divine  sign  has  occurred  to  me."  So  he  stopped. 
Then  after  an  interval  of  time  he  again  started  to  go,  and 
said,  "Well,  I  am  going,  Socrates."  A'gain  the  voice  occurred, 
and  so  again  I  constrained  him  to  stop.  A  third  time,  wishing  to 
give  me  the  slip,  when  my  attention  was  directed  elsewhere, 
he  got  up  without  saying  another  word  to  me.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  went  right  off  and  committed  the  deed  which  was  the  cause 
of  his  going  to  his  death.  Hence  it  was  that  he  spoke  those 
words  to  his  brother  which  I  quoted  to  you  just  now. 

Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  Sicilian  business,  many  will  tell 
you  what  I  said  about  the  destruction  of  the  army.  As  to 
bygones,  you  may  hear  from  those  who  know,  but  there  is  an 
opportunity  now  of  testing  the  worth  of  what  the  sign  says. 
For  as  the  handsome  Sannio  was  setting  out  on  campaign,  the 
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sign  occurred  to  me.  He  has  gone  with  Thrasyllus  on  an 
expedition  bound  for  Ephesus  and  Ionia.  I  accordingly  expect 
him  either  to  be  killed  or  brought  very  near  it,  and  I  have 
great  fears  for  our  force  as  a  whole. 

I  have  told  you  all  this  because  this  spiritual  power  that 
attends  me  also  exerts  itself  to  the  full  in  my  intercourse  with 
those  who  spend  their  time  with  me.  To  many,  indeed,  it  is 
adverse,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  these  to  get  any  good  by 
conversing  with  me.  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  spend  my  time 
in  conversing  with  them.  There  are  also  many  with  wliom 
it  does  not  prohibit  my  intercourse ;  yet  the  association  does 
them  no  good.  Those,  however,  who  are  assisted  in  their 
association  with  me  by  that  directing  power,  are  the  persons 
whom  you  have  noticed.  They  make  rapid  progress.  Of  these 
who  make  progress,  some  find  the  benefit  both  solid  and  endur- 
ing. There  are  many,  however,  who  make  wonderful  progress 
so  long  as  they  are  with  me,  but  relapse  as  soon  as  they  depart, 
and  are  no  different  from  anybody  else. 

This  once  befell  Aristides.  By  conversing  with  me  he  had 
made  immense  progress  in  a  little  time.  Then  he  had  to  go 
on  an  expedition.  On  his  return  he  found  me  and  said,  "Soc- 
rates, I  am  in  a  ridiculous  position."  "How  exactly?7 y  I  asked. 
"Because/'  he  replied,  "before  I  sailed  away,  I  was  able  to 
discuss  things  with  anybody.  I  could  show  myself  inferior  to 
none  in  argument,  so  that  I  even  sought  out  the  debates  of 
the  most  accomplished  people.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  I  shun 
them,  so  ashamed  am  I  of  my  ineptitude. " 

"Tell  me,"  I  said,  "did  this  power  forsake  you  suddenly, 
or  little  by  littler'  "Little  by  little,"  he  replied. 

"And  when  it  was  present  with  you,"  I  asked,  "was  it 
present  through  your  having  learned  something  from  me,  or  in 
some  other  way?"  "I  will  tell  you,  Socrates,"  he  said,  "what 
is  incredible,  upon  my  soul,  yet  true.  For  I  never  yet  learned 
anything  from  you,  as  you  know  yourself.  I  made  progress, 
however,  whenever  I  was  with  you — if  I  was  merely  in  the 
same  house  without  being  in  the  same  room— though  the  prog- 
ress was  greater  when  I  was  in  the  same  room.  Moreover,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  much  more  when  I  looked  at  you  as  you 
were  speaking  than  when  I  turned  my  eyes  elsewhere.  But 
my  progress  was  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  marked  when- 
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ever  I  sat  beside  yon  and  touched  you.  Now,  however,"  he 
said,  "that  condition  has  all  oozed  away." 

Such  then,  Theages,  is  the  association  you  would  have 
with  me.  If  God  so  wills,  you  will  make  very  great  and  rapid 
progress,  but  otherwise,  you  will  not.  Consider,  therefore, 
if  it  is  not  safer  for  you  to  be  educated  by  one  of  those  persons 
with  command  of  the  benefit  which  they  bestow  on  mankind, 
rather  than  follow  the  course  on  which  you  may  chance  with  me. 

Well  then,  I  decide,  Socrates.  Our  plan  shall  be  to  make 
trial  of  that  spiritual  sign  by  associating  with  each  other.  If 
it  leaves  us  free,  that  will  be  best  of  all.  If  it  does  not,  it  will 
be  time  then  for  us  to  consider  what  we  shall  do — whether  or 
not  we  shall  associate  with  someone  else. 

In  view  of  this,  Socrates,  say  no  more  in  opposition  to  the 
lad.  Theages  is  right  in  what  he  says. 

"Well,  if  you  consider  that  this  is  what  we  ought  to  do,  let 
us  do  it. 


IN  RETEOSPECT 

Plato's  entire  doctrine  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  the 
admonition,  "Man,  Know  Thyself. "  All  aspects  of  Ms  thought, 
especially  his  theory  of  Ideas,  his  ethical  and  psychological 
views,  are  integral  contributions  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  ultimate  dictum.  The  significance  of  his  entire  philosophy 
lies  in  this  counsel,  for  in  directing  man  to  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  his  powers  and  his  limitations,  it  leads  mankind  to 
a  discovery  of  the  best  life.  And  this  was  Plato's  final  goal. 

It  is  clear  that  true  philosophy  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
cloistered  value,  devoid  of  practical  worth.  It  is  no  pedagogic 
exercise,  but  a  vital  force  in  the  life  of  all  who  practice  its 
precepts.  As  the  guardian  of  all  knowledge  and  aesthetic 
values,  it  understands  science  and  theology  in  their  proper 
relation  to  man's  practical  and  spiritual  activities.  The  very 
word  philosophy  means  love  of  wisdom  and  implies  a  cessation 
of  the  impractical  and  of  ignorance  through  the  philosopher's 
dedication  to  truth. 

According  to  Plato,  thought  must  become  so  permeated  with 
the  eternal  Ideas  embodied  in  philosophy,  that  one  auto- 
matically comes  to  live  by  them.  Life  so  directed  by  this  dis- 
cipline manifests  as  individual  well-being.  A  soul  is  destined 
to  experience  exactly  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  hence,  if  wisdom 
rules,  its  experience  must  be  good.  If  ignorance  rules  the  soul, 
its  experience  will  be  of  another  sort,  which  men  call  evil. 
Thus,  when  wisdom  or  philosophy  is  absorbed  by  the  soul, 
human  nature  is  protected  from  the  influence  of  its  inferior 
parts.  Therefore,  Plato  admonishes  man  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive intellect  and  a  balanced  emotion  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  fullest  meaning  of  life. 

The  approach  to  philosophic  discipline,  however,  must  be 
made  with  humility  and  reverence  inasmuch  as  Truth  reveals 
itself  only  to  those  who  are  so  disposed.  The  discipline  also 
requires  those  values  which  Plato  has  specified  for  his  Heroes, 
or  Philosopher-Kings.  Only  where  these  qualities  exist  can 
there  be  established  in  the  soul  of  man  that  balanced  inner 
functioning  which  provides  a  safe  and  sure  means  of  growth. 
Hence,  in  order  to  experience  their  full  meaning,  philosophic 
doctrines  must  be  attentively,  yet  leisurely,  considered  and 
applied;  for  their  beneficent  effect  is  consummated  in  no 
other  way. 

Thus  the  philosopher  is  seen  to  give  more  thought  than 
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does  mankind  generally  to  the  meaning  of  life  and  to  the  art 
of  living  which  is  directed  by  self -disco  very.  Above  all  else, 
it  is  necessary  that  he  live  up  to  his  findings.  And  while  he  is 
sometimes  portrayed  as  all-knowing,  he  makes  no  claim  to 
being  a  wise  man.  Yet,  having  realized  his  shortcomings,  he 
also  knows  his  potentialities.  Therefore,  he  is  a  searcher 
after  Truth,  whose  conviction  is  firm  that  by  his  efforts  and 
with  the  aid  of  Nature  he  may  glean  the  purpose  of  Being, 
and  his  relation  to  the  universe. 

Nothing  can  destroy  the  true  philosopher's  belief  in  an 
eternal  justice,  because  he  knows  that  only  the  Good  can 
endure.  He  is  convinced  that  the  principles  he  has  discovered 
reveal  to  him  the  Universal  Principles  that  sustain  all  exist- 
ence and  draw  his  consciousness  into  closer  association  with 
reality.  If,  then,  the  philosopher  at  times  appears  to  leave  the 
realm  of  earth  in  his  searching,  it  is  only  to  return  from  his 
wanderings  with  a  vision.  The  highest  part  of  himself,  the 
wisdom  in  his  soul,  has,  as  a  result  of  his  theoretic  specula- 
tions, arrived  at  sound  pragmatic  conclusions. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  he  is  better  prepared  than  those 
of  a  less  self-searching  nature  to  be,  as  Plato  would  have 
him,  a  guide  to  all  mankind.  He  is  also  a  leader  because  he 
reasons  from  general  rules  to  particular  instances.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  isolated  and  relative  considerations  only  after  he  has 
understood  the  inclusive  consequences  of  a  situation.  He  is 
not  confused  by  the  details  of  a  problem.  His  self-knowledge, 
which  is  correlated  with  the  intelligence  of  Nature,  enables 
him  to  relate  specific  concerns  to  general  Ideas,  which  are 
the  key  to  their  solutions.  This  procedure  is  his  approach 
to  the  solution  of  all  difficulties.  Hence,  he  arrives  at  correct 
conclusions,  because  any  concern  approached  with  sufficient 
unity  of  vision  contains  within  itself  its  own  solution.  When 
reason  thus  logically  operates,  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness 
must  be  inherent  parts  of  every  result. 

In  this  process  of  reasoning,  the  Platonist  comes  to  know 
God  as  that  divine  and  universal  Idea  which  caused  all  things. 
He  is  the  Immutable  Being  in  a  universe  of  creatures  in  a 
state  of  constantly  becoming  more  like  him.  Particular  forms 
are  seen  to  be  dependent  upon  this  ultimate  and  infinite  Idea. 
Thus,  as  the  philosopher  understands  his  relationship  to 
Ideas,  PMto  believes  that  his  nature  unfolds,  with  the  con- 
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sequence  that  lie  comes  to  understand  all  things  better. 

The  world-wide  appeal  of  Plato's  thought  is  understand- 
able in  view  of  the  vast  possibilities  it  sets  forth  for  mankind. 
Considerable  cultural  progress  has  already  been  made,  but 
man's  potentialities  have  yet  to  reach  a  higher  development. 
Most  men  have  still  to  attain  to  those  heights  of  integration 
possible  to  mankind.  Toward  this  accomplishment  the  race 
moves,  notwithstanding  that  for  mankind  generally  it  is  an 
unconscious  process,  and  consequently,  a  slower  one  than  need 
be.  To  the  end  of  conscious  perfection  man  must  apply  him- 
self, for  in  so  doing  he  cooperates  with  universal  purpose. 
Every  movement  of  Nature  is  directive,  designed  to  bring 
about  maturing  of  the  race.  And  this  motion  may  be  accelerated 
constructively  by  the  philosophic  life.  For  the  application  of 
wisdom  to  the  psychological  forces  within  man  generates  a 
new  awakening  of  consciousness,  leading  the  individual  from 
the  chaos  of  unknowing  toward  the  symmetry  of  under- 
standing. 

Human  evolution,  however,  even  at  its  best,  is  a  process 
to  be  recorded  not  in  years,  but  in  lives.  Nevertheless,  philoso- 
phy does  record  the  reasonableness  of  a  destiny  for  man  be- 
yond anything  now  suspected,  for  the  human  race  has  just 
begun  to  be  conscious  of  its  past,  its  present,  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  its  future.  Plato  says  as  much  and  implies  even 
more.  He  considers  man  as  a  creature  who,  in  comparison  with 
the  gods,  is  very  young,  and  in  relation  to  G-od,  of  no  age  at  all. 

Man's  ultimate  destiny  is  to  conquer  his  lower  nature,  that 
his  philosophic  inheritance  may  be  brought  into  existence.  His 
sole  purpose  of  living  is  to  develop  that  self-mastery  so  es- 
sential to  his  unf  oldment.  Thought,  word,  and  deed  are  then  no 
longer  dominated  by  his  inferior  being.  Having  arrived  thus 
far,  he  discards  the  relative  and  sensuous  for  the  absolute  and 
intellectual  values.  It  is  now  that  he  becomes  more  like  Plato  7s 
Heroes,  and,  like  them,  capable  of  beholding  the  true  Ideas  not 
as  shadowy  illusions  of  this  physical  world,  but  in  their  own 
realm  as  the  causes  of  all  phenomena. 

La  order  for  man  to  attain  such  mastery,  he  must  reflect  upon 
philosophic  principles,  for  of  these  he  is  himself  an  objecti- 
fication.  He  must  associate  his  consciousness  with  the  perma- 
nent Ideas  and  not  with  the  phenomena  of  earthly  existence.  To 
the  extent  that  this  is  accomplished,  he  is  freed  from  the  limi- 
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tations  of  a  diversified  existence,  for  in  Plato  >s  terms,  man 
grows  by  first  recognizing  a  Oneness  in  the  universe,  and  then, 
participating  in  its  essence.  f  t 

This  procedure  so  stirs  the  soul  that  the  individual  con- 
sciousness, having  become  more  inclusive,  can  no  longer  trans- 
gress its  ideals  without  experiencing  conflict,  pain,  and  loss. 
Each  thought  and  action  must  thereafter  bear  witness  to  the 
virtue  which  has  been  awakened.  In  this  way,  self-knowledge 
brings  about  the  realization  of  Self,  for  the  indwelling  power 
of  wisdom  is  now  released  to  control  the  spiritual  and  physical 
economy  of  man. 

But  increased  knowledge,  with  its  broadened  perspective, 
brings  with  it  additional  responsibilities.  In  recognizing  him- 
self to  be  an  expression  of  universal  purpose,  man  also  comes 
to  see  that  he  must  become  a  means  to  its  end.  The  unenlight- 
ened person,  however,  is  incompetent  to  appreciate  universal 
purpose  or  of  rendering  it  suitable  cooperation.  He  is  con- 
demned to  the  confinement  of  his  own  not-knowing  and  must 
live  unaware  of  the  very  meaning  of  his  own  life.  Only  the  wise 
see  the  majesty  of  Eeality.  But  all  men  must  attempt  the  su- 
preme human  aspiration  of  self-mastery  and  conscious  im- 
mortality. What  more  worthy  purpose  could  human  life  have? 
Knowledge  of  self  is  the  key  to  Plato's  system  for  man's  im- 
provement. 

The  True,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Good,  function  in  man  when 
he  is  master  of  himself.  This  trinity  is  the  means  through  which 
self-knowledge  leads  him  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission,  by 
freeing  the  soul  of  ignorance.  These  principles  raise  man  to 
that  higher  level  of  action  envisioned  as  man's  final  goal.  And 
because  integration,  the  result  of  this  process,  must  be  ac- 
complished by  every  man,  Plato  invites  the  people  to  join  with 
him  in  the  eternal  quest  for  thai  order  of  noble  values  which 
may  be  discovered  and  which  culminates  in  the  Idea  of  the 
Good. 
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FOOTNOTES 
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Chapter  I.     The  Life  of  Plato 

1.  For  a  list  of  Plato's  disciples  and  friends,  see  Thomas  Stanley,  The  History  of 
Philosophy  Containing  the  Lives,  Opinions,  Actions  and  Discourses  of  the  Philosophers 
of  Every  Sect.  Illustrated  with  Effigies  of  Divers  of  Them,  2nd  edition,  London:  Thomas 
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in  "The  Works  of 

by  Thomas  Taylor, 

1804,  5  vols.;  vol.  I,  Intro.  Ixxxv. 

2.  Great  men  have  always  had  their  detractors  as  well  as  their  admirers  and  Plato 
was  no  exception,  as  would  appear  from  an  exhaustive  reading  of  the  sources  con- 
cerning him.  All  such  derogatory  materials  have  been  omitted  from  the  life  of  Plato 
as  presented  here  because  it  is  our  conviction  that  they  are  essentially  without  foundation. 

In  the  second  century  A.  D.,  Plutarch's  attitude  was  one  of  steadfast  veneration: 
"Surely  the  gods,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  sent  that  divine  philosopher  from  Italy  to 
Syracuse,  that  through  the  humane  influence  of  his  doctrine,  the  spirit  of  liberty  might 
once  more  revive,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  be  rescued  from  tyranny." 
Plutarch's  Lives,  Translated  from  the  Original  Greek;  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical 
and  a  New  Life  of  Plutarch.  In  Six  Volumes,  by  John  Langhorne  and  William  Lang- 
home,  7th  edition,  London:  Printed  for  Mundell  &  Son,  Edinburgh:  1798;  vol.  V, 
p.  233  ("Life  of  Dion"). 

Various  unproved  and  apparently  unfounded  charges  of  self-love,  discourtesy, 
censoriousness,  avarice,  love  of  pleasure,  plagiarism,  and  sedition  were  brought  by 
certain  writers  of  antiquity  against  Plato.  (See  Eduard  Zeller,  Plato  and  the  Older 
Academy,  translated  by  Sarah  Frances  Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin,  new  edition, 
London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1888;  pp.  36-37)  Zeller  concludes: 
"So  far  as  a  man  may  be  judged  by  what  he  has  written,  only  the  very  highest  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  the  personality  of  Plato."  (Ibid.,  p.  39) 

Paul  Shorey  (What  Plal,o  Said,  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1934; 
p.  52)  asserts  that  modern  scholarship  has  found  "nothing  to  substantiate"  derogatory 
charges.  Shorey  reiterates  the  sentiments  of  Zeller  that  although  we  ^  cannot  ^cnow 
Plato's  personal  character  with  complete  certainty,  "we  do  know  the  consistent  spiritual 
temper,  the  unfailing  moral  elevation  of  his  genuine  writings."  (Ibid.,  p.  53) 

The  eighteenth  century  Matthias,  in  his  preface  to  the  notes  of  the  poet  Thomas 
Gray  on  Plato's  dialogues,  anticipates  this  point  of  view  in  the  following  passage: 
"The  language  of  Plato,  his  spirit,  his  animated  reasoning,  his  copiousness,  his  in- 
vention, the  rhythm  and  the  cadence  of  his  style,  the  hallowed  dignity  and  the  amplitude 
of  his  conceptions  .  .  .  have  always  endeared  and  recommenced  him  to  the  good  and 
to  the  wise  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation."  (Ike  Works  of  Plato,  translated  by 
George  Burges,  Bohn  Clasical  Library  Series,  London:  George  Bell  and  Sons,  Covent 
Garden:  1885;  vol.  VI,  pp.  407-408) 
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3.  On  differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  exact  date  of  Plato's  birth  see  Stanley, 
Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  157;  also  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old  Acad.}  p.  3,  f.n.  2.  The  date  set  by 
Apollodorus  was  428-427  B.  C,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  "though  Apollodorus' 
methods  of  calculation  are  not  always  above  suspicion."   (G.  C.  Field,  Plato  and  His 
Contemporaries:  A  Study  in  "Fourth-Century  Life  and  Thought,  London:  Methuen  & 
Co.  Ltd.,  1930;  p.  3) 

4.  The  early  biographers,  Apuleius,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Olympiodorus,  and  Hesychius 
note  this  point  with  varying  degrees  of  elaboration.  Diogenes  Laertius  writes    (Lives 
of  Eminent  Philosophers  with  an  English  Translation  by  R.  D.  Hicks,  Loeb  Classical 
Library  Series,  London:  William  Heinemann;  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1925, 
2  Vols;  vol.  I,  p.  279)  "And  he  [Plato]   learnt  gymnastics  under  Ariston,  the  Argive 
wrestler.  And  from  him  he  received  the  name  of  Plato  on  account  of  his  robust  figure, 
in  place  of  his  original  name  which  was  Aristocles,  after  his  grandfather,  as  Alexander 
informs  us  in  his  Successions  of  Philosophers.  But  others  affirm  that  he  got  the  name 
Plato  from  the  breadth  of  his  style,  or  from  the  breadth  of  his  forehead,  as  suggested 
by  Nenthes."  G.  C.  Field  dismisses  as  a  "fiction"  the  story  "that  his  name  was  origi- 
nally Aristocles  and  that  Plato  was  given  him  as   a  nickname  on  account  of  some 
distinctive  physical  feature."    (Field,  Plato  and  Contempt.,  p.  4) 

5.  One   of   the   fullest   recapitulations   of   Plato's   genealogy   is   given   by    Stanley 
(Hist,  of  Phil,  p   157),  who  also  presents  a  genealogical  table.  The  assertion  that 
Plato  was  the  son  of  Apollo  is  current  in  a  number  of  sources.   (Cf.  Ibid.,  p.  156 
for  summary)    Among  others,  Olympiodorus,  Diogenes  Laertius,   and  Apuleius  note 
this  connection.  For  a  full  evaluation  and  discussion  of  the  legends  connecting  Plato 
with  Apollo,  see  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  44,  f.n.  111.  See  also  Stanley,  Hist. 
of  Phil,  p  156. 

6.  George  Grote,  Plato,   and  the  Other  Companions  of  Sokrates,   London:  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  1885,  4  Vols.;  vol.  I,  pp.  250-251. 

7.  Ibid.,  pp.  249,  251. 

8.  Constantin  Ritter,  The  Essence  of  Plato's  Philosophy,  transl.  by  Adam  Alles, 
New  York:  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial  Press,  1933  {orig.  in  German,  first  published 
in  Munich,  1931),  p.  23. 

9.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old  Acad.,  p.  7. 

10.  Zeller  brushes  aside  the  "debatable  testimony"  of  the  Seventh  Epistle  on  Plata's 
withdrawal  from  a  political  career.  (Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  13,  f.n.  24)  Others  accept 
the  death  of  Socrates  as  a  motivation  of  Plato's  withdrawal  from  public  affairs,  (Cf. 
R.  H.  S.  Grossman,  Plato  Today,  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1939;  pp.  91,  97; 
and  Ernest  Barker,  Greek  Political  Theory:  Plato  and  His  Predecessors,  London;   Me- 
thuen &  Co.  Ltd.,  [first  published  in  1918 J,  pp.  112-113;  also  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  The 
Man  and  His  Work,  3rd  edition,  New  York;  Lincoln  MacVeagh,  The  Dial  Press,  1929; 
pp.  3-4;  and  Field,  Plato  and  Contemps.,  p.  11. 

11.  Plato's  works  are  an  implicit  record  of  this  quest.  Cf.  also  Field,  Plata  and 
Contemps.,  p.  26:  "He  [  Plato  J   stands  out  even  more  for  the  intensity  of  his  single- 
minded  desire  for  truth,  in  the  service  of  which  his  abilities  were  used,  and  his  ab- 
solute freedom  from  irrelevant  passions  and  prejudices.  We  cannot  find  a  single  piece 
of  mere  captious  criticism  or  obvious  unfairness  in  Plato's  writings." 

12.  For  an  account  of  sources  on  Draco  as  Plato's  music  instructor,  see  Zeller, 
Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  6,  f.n.  6.  According  to  Zeller,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
how  much  of  these  accounts  is  historical. 

13.  For  full  discussion  of  the  question  of  Plato's  wrestling  see  Zeller,  Plato  and 
Old.  Acad.,  p.  6,  f.n.  6.  Zeller  concludes:   "That  he  repeatedly  appeared  and  was 
victorious  in  public  contests  is  certainly  not  true;  whether  he  even   entered  at  the 
Isthmia  may  be  doubted  .  .  .  ." 
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14.  For  various  accounts  of  Plato's  military  service,  see  the  following:  Stanley, 

of  Phil,  p.  159;  C.  Ritter,  Ess.  of  Plato's  Phil.,  pp.  22-23;  Heinrich  Ritter,  The  History 
of  Ancient  Philosophy,  Oxford,  England;  D.  A.  Talboys,  1837,  4  Vols;  vol.  II,  p.  144; 
Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  5;  Diogenes  Laertius,  Live?  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I, 
p.  283. 

15.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  301. 

16.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  299;  Hesychius, 
"Life  of  Plato,"  Works  of  Plato,  Bohn  Classical  Library,  vol.  VI,  p.  230;  Field,  Plato 
and  Contemps.,  p.  26;  Cf.  also  Field,  p.  27,  on  Plato's  "profoundest  depths  of  loyalty 
and  affection." 

17.  Senec.  de  via  and  VaL  Max.  See  Stanley,  Hist  of  Phil.,  p.  272  [sic]  /".*.  p.  172; 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  311. 

18.  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.,  as  cited  by  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  p.  272   [sic]  i.e.  p.  172. 

19.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  156;  Olympiodorus,  "The  Life  of  Plato,"  Works  oi 
Plato,  Bohn  Classical  Library,  vol.  VI,  p.  240. 

20.  "The  gossiping  Alexandrian  biographers  represented  Plato  as  'hearing'  Socrates 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty.  This  cannot  mean  that  his  first  introduction  to  Socrates 
took  place  at  that  age.  We  know  from  Plato  himself  that  Socrates  had  made  the  close 
acquaintance  of  Plato's  uncle,  Charmides,  in  the  year  431,  and  was  even  then  familiar 
with  Critias.  Presumably  Plato's  acquaintance  with  Socrates,  then,  went  back  as  far  as 
he  could  remember."  (A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  Man  and  Work,  p.  3) 

21.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  9,  f.n.  15;  also  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  159. 

22.  There  is  a  persistent  tradition  that  the  influence  of  Socrates  was  somehow  re- 
sponsible for  turning  Plato  from  the  creation  of  poetry  to  the  pursuit  of  philosophy. 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Olympiodorus  give  the  following  accounts:  "Afterwards,  when 
he  was  about  to  compete  for  the  prize  with  a  tragedy,  he  listened  to  Socrates,  in  front 
of  the  theatre  of  Dionysius,  and  then  consigned  his  poems  to  the  flames,  with  the  words: 
Come  hither,  O  fire-god,  Plato  now  has  need  of  thee."  (Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Emi- 
nent Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  281.) 

"He  composed  likewise  Tragic  and  Dithyrambic  poetry,  and  some  other  things;  all  of 
which^he  burnt,  after  he  had  made  a  trial  of  [a  discussion]  .  .  .  with  Socrates,  and  pro- 
nouncing a  verse  of  this  kind  —  Come  here,  Hephaestus,  Plato  needs  thy  aid."  (Olympio- 
dorus, "Life  of  Plato,"  Works  of  Plato,  vol.  VI,  pp.  235-236) 

See  also  the  version  of  Aelian,  Var.  Hist.,  as  cited  by  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  8, 
f.n.  8;  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  17;  Crossman,  Plato  Today,  pp.  90-91. 

23.  Aside  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  dialogues,  the  Seventh  Epistle  is  the 
principal  evidence  for  this  statement. 

24.  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  SoL,  pp,  248-249. 

25.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  171. 

26.  Crito.  See  B.  Jowett,  Ed.,  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  Translated  into  English  with 
Analyses  and  Introductions,  2nd  edition,  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1875,  5  Vols: 
vol.  I,  p.  385. 

27.  "He  [Socrates]  is  the  first  great  incarnation  in  Europe  of  the  moral  law,  faithful 
unto  death."  (  W.  E.  Leonard,  Socrates:  Master  of  Life,  Chicago,  London:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  1915;  pp.  89,  109).  See  also  Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  96. 

"How  deeply  these  lines  had  influenced  his  [Socrates']  character  may  be  seen  not 
only  in  his  simple  obedience  to  the  laws  of  his  country  throughout  life,  and  his  genuine 
respect  for  the  state  religion,  but  far  more  also  in  the  trials  of  his  last  days,  when  for 
fear  of  violating  the  laws,  he  scorned  the  ordinary  practices  of  defence,  and  after  his 
condemnation  refused  to  escape  from  prison."  (Zeller,  Socrates  and  The  Socratic  Schools 
2nd  edition,  transl.  from  3rd  edition  by  Oswald  J.  Reichel,  London:  Longmans  Green 
and  Co.,  1877;  pp.  76-77) 
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28.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  12. 

29.  "But  Socrates  did  not  mean  for  Plato  or  for  the  nine  subsequent  centuries  ...  a 
system  of  philosophy  to  be  learned,  elaborated,  developed,  corrected,  and  improved.  He 
was  a  personality,  a  method,  an  inspiration,  a  moral  and  religious  ideal."  (Shorey,  When 
Plato  Said,  p.  22) 

"He  [Socrates]  was  the  best  exemplar  of  the  balance  of  soul  reiterated  in  his  pre- 
cepts .  .  ."  (Leonard,  Soc.:  Master  of  Lije,  p.  108)  Also  see  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.t 
p.  13. 

30.  "That  his  [Socrates']  death  marked  a  crisis  in  Plato's  life  and  in  his  feelings  to- 
ward Athens  and  Athenian  politics  is  in  itself  probable  and  is  confirmed  by  the  tone 
of  the  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo;  the  temper  of  the  Gorgias;  and  hints  in  the  Meno 
and  Republic.  But  the  attempt  to  determine  by  this  general  probability  the  order  and 
specific  motives  of  either  Plato's  writings  or  his  travels  belongs  to  the  domain  of  con- 
jectural and  sentimental  biography."  (Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  24;  Cf.  also  f.n.  61) 

31.  The  Seventh  Epistle  is  the  principal  evidence  for  seeing  the  martyrdom  of  Socrates 
as  the  motivation  of  Plato's  retirement  from  active  political  life.  The  effect  of  Socrates' 
death  upon  Plato  is  conjecturally  summed  up  by  Zeller  {Plato  and  Old.  Acad.y  p.  13) 
and  Grossman  (Plato  Today,  pp.  97-98.) 

Barker  (Greek  Politic.  Theory,  pp.  112-113)  sees  "the  shock  of  the  trial  and  death 
of  Socrates"  as  causing  Plato  to  "put  aside  political  ambitions  for  political  reflection  . .  ." 
Field  (Plato  and  Contemps.,  p.  11)  also  follows  the  testimony  of  the  Seventh  Epistle. 
See  also  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok.,  vol.  I,  pp.  252-253. 

32.  Cf.  Zeller  (Plato  and  Old  Acad.  p.  13):  ".  .  .  nay,  how  the  general  tendency 
was  fostered  in  him  to  contemplate  reality  in  a  gloomy  light,  and  to  escape  from  the  ills 
of  the  present  life  into  a  higher,  supersensuous  world." 

33.  Grossman  (Plato  Today,  pp.  102-103)  sets  forth  the  conception  of  Socrates  as  an 
example  of  one  who  did  not  renounce  practical  life,  in  contrast  with  Plato  as  one  who 
desired  to  retire  from  worldly  affairs  into  speculation,  but  was  kept  from  it  by  Socrates: 
"It  was  the  influence  of  Socrates  which  saved  Plato  from  renouncing  practical  life. 
Socrates  may  have  had  a  remote  and  mystical  religion,  but  his  intense  interest  in  the  world 
around  him  made  it  ridiculous  even  to  suggest  that  he  could  take  refuge  in  pure  specu- 
lation." 

34.  "During  the  years  of  their  [friendship]  ...  he  [Plato]  had  made  his  teacher's 
spirit  his  own,  in  completer  fulness  than  was  possible  to  any  of  his  fellow  students;  it 
was  now  for  him  to  perfect  the  Socratk  science  by  the  addition  of  new  elements,  and  to 
fit  himself  by  the  utmost  expansion  in  many  directions  for  erecting  it  on  an  independent 
basis:  his  apprenticeship  (Lehrejahre)  was  over,  his  travelling  time  (Wanderjahre)  was 
come."  (Zeller,  Plato  and  Old  Acad.  p.  14)  Also  see  Shorey,  What  Plato  Sddt  p.  24. 

35.  In  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  281)  occurs  the 
following:  "Then  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  according  to  Hermodorus,  he  [Plato  J  with- 
drew to  Megara  to  Euclides,  with  certain  other  disciples  of  Socrates/'  This  assertion  of 
Hermodorus,  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius  has  been  generally  accepted  by  scholars.  See 
Zeller,  Plato  and  Old,  Acad.,  p.  14  and  f.n.  26;  A.  E.  Taylor,  PlatoMan  and  Work,  p.  4; 
Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok.,  vol  I,  p.  253;  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  pp.  89,  159; 
H.  Ritter,  Hist,  of  Anc.  Phil,  vol.  II,  p.  146;  Field,  Plato  and  Contemps.,  p.  12;  Shorey, 
What  Plato  Said,  p.26. 

36.  The  authority  for  Plato's  visits  to  Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  Persia,  etc.  is  a  group  of 
late  stories  which  are  highly  questionable.  (See  "Bitl&flato  and  Contemps.,  pp.  12-13) 
Olympiodorus  mentions  his  travels  in  Phoenicia,  and  both  Diogenes  Laertius  (Uves  of 
Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  283)  and  Olympiodorus  ("Life  of  Plato,"  Works  of 
Plato,  vol.  VI.  p.  238)  cite  the  projected  travels  to  the  Persian  Magi,  Stanley  (Hist,  of 
Phil.,  p.  160)  says:  "He  [Plato]  would  have  gone  also  to  £Ee  Indians,  and  to  the  Magi, 
but  that  the  Wars  which  at  that  time  were  in  Asia  hindred  [sic]  him." 
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37.  Zeller,   (Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  pp.  22-23  and  f.n.  44)   while  accepting  the 
likelihood  of  the  visit  to  Egypt,  denies  Egyptian  influence  on  Plato  himself. 

Plutarch,  in  his  "Life  of  Solon,"  speaks  of  the  oil  that  Plato  disposed  of  in  Egypt 
as  having  defrayed  the  expense  of  his  travels. 

38.  "Sicily,  like  Asia  Minor  was  a  meeting-place  of  Hellene  and  non-Hellene;  and 
Plato,  who  had  Pan-Hellenic  ideas,  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  Republic  and  the  Seventh 
Epistle  (332  E-333A)  both  imply,  might  hope  to  aid  in  the  West  the  work  of  Hel- 
lenisation  which  Isocrates  preached,  and  Alexander  afterwards  achieved,  in  the  East." 
(Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  113) 

39.  Zeller  (Plato  and  Old  Acad.,  p.  24,  f.n.  48)   remarks  the  great  diversity  of 
accounts,  but  follows  the  one  in  Diogenes  Laertius.  C.  Ritter  (Ess.  of  Plato's  Phil.f  p. 
24)  notes  the  possibility  that  Plato's  capture  by  pirates  was  "either  as  a  consequence 
of  chance  or  the  sinister  conniving  of  the  tyrant."  For  an  appraising  discussion  of  the 
various  accounts,  see  Field,  Plato  and  Contempt.,  pp.  17-18. 

40.  According  to  Zeller  (Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  29.  f.n.  61)  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  this  account.  Cf.  also  Field,  Plato  and  Contempt.,  p.  36;  Shorey, 
What  Plato  Said,  p.  29. 

41.  "When  Socrates  was  gone,  he   [Plato]   attached  himself  to  Cratylus  the  Hera- 
clitean,  and  to  Hermogenes  who  professed  the  philosophy  of  Parmenides."  (Diogenes 
Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  281) 

42.  In  Diogenes  Laertius  (Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  pp.  281-283)  occurs 
the  following:  "Next  he  [Plato]  proceeded  to  Cyrene  on  a  visit  to  Theodorus  the  mathe- 
matician, thence  to  Italy  to  see  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  Philolaus  and  Eurytus, 
and  thence  to  Egypt  to  see  those  who  interpreted  the  will  of  the  gods;  and  Euripides  is 
said  to  have  accompanied  him  thither.  There  he  fell  sick  and  was  cured  by  the  priests  ..." 

There  is  some  inclination  among  scholars  to  accept  the  probability  of  these  journeys. 
See  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  15,  and  f.n.  28,  and  p.  21;  Barker,  Greek  Politic. 
Theory,  p.  110;  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  159;  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  25;  C.  Ritter, 
Ess.  of  Plato's  Phil.,  p.  23;  Field,  Plato  and  Contempt.,  pp.  12-13.  A.  E.  Taylor  (Plato: 
Man  and  Work,  p.  4)  regards  it  as  doubtful  how  much  of  these  stories  is  true. 

43.  "In  Plato,  as  in  Aristotle,  there  is  something  of  a  Cynic  element."  (Barker,  Greek 
Politic.  Theory,  p.  108) 

44.  Thomas  Taylor,  the  eminent  nineteenth-century  Platonist,   expressed  the  con- 
viction that  Plato  was  initiated  into  the  'Greater  Mysteries'  of  Egypt  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  Since  the  time  of  Thomas  Taylor,  however,  scholarship  has  grown  cautious  about 
making  assertions  based  upon  the  mendacious  Alexandrian  biographers.  And  yet,  such 
initiation  would  be  entirely  in  keeping  with  Plato's  high  spiritual  consecration  and 
zeal,  as  expressed  in  certain  passages  of  his  dialogues. 

45.  The  strongest  evidence  is  the  Orphic  doctrine  expressed  in  the  dialogues  them- 
selves, notably,  the  idea  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  and  their  reward  and  punishment 
in  a  future  life. 

46.  The  precise  date  of  founding  the  Academy  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  taken 
place  about  388-386  B.C.  (Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok.,  vol.  I,  pp.  253-254; 
Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  28;  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  Man  and  Work,  p,  6) 

47.  "At  the  entrance  of  his  School  in  the  Academy  was  written,  LET  NONE 
IGNORANT  OF  GEOMETRY  ENTER  HERE,  meant  not  only  of  the  measure  and 
proportion  of  lines,  but  also  of  the  inward  Affections."  (Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  p.  262 
[sic]  i.e.  p.  162;  Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  110;  cf.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  Man 
and  Work,  pp.  5,  504. 

48.  Republic,  Bk.  V,  §458;  Bk.  VI,  §511;  Bk.  VII,  §526-528;  Laws,  Bk.  VII,  §819-820; 
Meno,  §82-87;  Theaetetus,  §147-148;  Statesman,  §266;  Philebus,  §51.  (Jowett,  2nd  ed.) 

49.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old  Acad.,  pp.  28-29.  See  also  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions 
of  Sok.f  vol.  I,  p.  257. 
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50.  "Some  conditions  (though  we  do  not  know  what)  were  doubtless  required  for 
admission.  Moreover  the  example  of  Eudoxus  shows  that  in  some  cases  even  ardent  and 
promising  pupils  were  practically  repelled."  (Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok., 
vol.  I,  p.  258).  fit 


*}'  9nrfla,t0'S  ^f^S'  see  the  following:  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato-  Man  and  Work, 
pp  6,  10;  Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  pp.  110-111;  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  3; 
Field,  Plato  and  Contempt.,  pp.  37-38. 

52.  Shorey  (What  Plato  Said,  p.  3)  takes  the  historical  novelist,  Wilamowitz,  to  task 
for  the  dogmatic  assertion  that  Plato  lectured  without  manuscript. 

53.  According  to  Zeller,  "concerning  his  [Plato's]  manner  of  instruction  tradition 
tells  us  nothing."  Our  inferences  are  to  be  made  from  Plato's  decided  expression  of 
opinion  against  rhetoricians  "who  made  long  speeches,  but  knew  neither  how  to  ask 
questions  nor  how  to  answer  them."  (Zeller,  Plato  and  Old  Acad.,  pp.  25-26)  It  seems 
probable  to  Zeller  that  Plato  interchanged  question  and  answer  with  unbroken 
exposition  in  his  verbal  instruction,  as  well  as  in  his  writings.  (Ibid.,  p.  27) 

Field  (Plato  and  Contempt.,  p.  37)  sees  "a  fair  amount  of  information"  on  Plato's 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  studies  followed  at  the  Academy. 

54.  Field  (Plato  and  Contempt.,  p.  37)  cites  a  passage  from  the  Seventh  Epistle  as 
evidence  that  for  Plato  the  true  method  of  teaching  was  by  argument,  discussion,  and 


Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  299. 


55.  Grossman,  Plato  Today,  pp.  88-90;  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok.,  vol.  I, 
p.  258;  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  pp.  41-42. 

56.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  174;  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers, 
vol.  I,  p.  317. 

57.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  299;  Stanley,  Hist. 
of  Phil.,  p.  171. 

58.  Field,  Plato  and  Contemps.,  pp.  35-36. 

59.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  28. 

60.  Plato   with  an  English  Translation:  Timaeus,   Cleitophon,   Critias,  Menexenus, 
Epistles  (Loeb  Classical  Library  transl.  by  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Bury,  London:  Wm.  Heinemann, 
Ltd.,  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1929,  vol.  VII,  p.  341  C,  p.  531.  See  also  F.  M. 
Cornford,  Before  and  After  Socrates,  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press,  1932,  p.  81. 

61.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  273  [sic]  i.e.  p.  173. 

62.  "All  we  can  be  sure  of  down  to  Plato's  twenty-sixth  year,  is  that  the  influence 
of  friendship  with  Socrates  must  have  been  the  most  potent  force  in  the  moulding  of 
his  mind."   (A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  Man  and  Work,  p.  3) 

63.  Apuleius,  "The  Doctrines  of  Plato"  (Works  of  Plato,  Bohn  Classical  vol.  VI, 
p.  325). 

Grossman  (Plato  Today,  p.  98)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "Plato  regarded  himself 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Socrates.  Because  he  believed  this,  he  wrote  the  Dialogues  and 
made  no  attempt  to  show  where  Socrates  speaks  in  his  own  name  and  where  he  is  the 
mouthpiece  of  Plato." 

64.  Cf.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  9. 

65.  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  30;  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  26. 

66.  "From  Socrates*  skill  in  a  peculiar  conversational  method   (soon  to  become  a 
popular  literary  type),  Plato  derived  the  form  of  his  essays,  subsequently  the  model  for 
Cicero  and  writers  in  the  modern  tongues."  (Leonard,  Socrates:  Master  of  Life,  p.  113) 
See  also  Grossman,  Plato  Today,  pp.  98-99. 
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67.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  123. 

68.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  281.  Concerning 
epigrams,  questions  of  authenticity  arise.  Shorey   (What  Plato  Said,   p.   17)    sees  no 
reason  for  not  attributing  to  Plato  some  of  the  extant  epigrams,  if  scholars  are  going 
to  accept  as  genuine  epistles  2,  6,  13.  Zeller  (Plato  and  Old  Acad.,  p.  8,  f.n.  8)  dis- 
misses the  majority  of  the  epigrams  as  forgeries.  On  the  epigrams,  see  also  Diogenes 
Laertius,  op.  cit.t  vol.  I,  pp.  303-307;  and  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok.,  vol. 
I,  p.  248. 

69.  Plato's  use  of  quotations  in  his  dialogues  proves  his  ready  acquaintance  with 
classical  Greek  literature.  See  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I, 
p.  293;  and  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  164. 

70.  Besides  the  dialogues,  there  are  thirteen  epistles  variously  attributed  to  Plato. 
Scholars  differ  in  their  appraisals  of  the  authenticity  of  these  letters.  C.  Ritter  (Ess.  of 
Plato's  Phil     p.  28)   accepts  the  third  and  eighth,  and  the  main  narrative  part  of  the 
Seventh  Epistle.  Zeller  (Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  86)  rejects  all  the  epistles  as  spurious. 
Thomas  Taylor  (The  Works  of  Plato,  vol.  I,  Intro,  cv)   sees  the  epistles  as  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  Plato.  In  Plato  with  an  English  Trans.  ...  the  Seventh  Epistle  is 
cited  as  having  the  best  claims  to  authenticity,  Fite  declares  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  modern  scholarship  to  be  that  epistles  VII  and  VIII   "are  certainly  genuine  and 
perhaps   several   others,"    (Warner   Fite,   The  Platonic  Legend,   New   York:    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1934,  p.  6).  See  also  Shorey  (What  Plato  Said,  pp.  40-41),  and  A.  E. 
Taylor  (Plato:  Man  and  Work,  p.  16,  f.n.  1;  p.  541)  who  argue  in  favor  of  accepting 
the  epistles.  Likewise,  Field  (Plato  and  Contempt.,  pp.  2-3). 

71.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  Man  and  Work,  pp.  5-6.  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  oj 
SoL,  vol.  I,  pp.  254-255.  . 

The  answer  as  to  whether  the  Academy  was  the  earliest  organization  of  scientific 
research,  anticipating  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  is  uncertain.  Scholars  hostile  to  Plato 
deny  that  it  was.  The  following  authorities  concede  that  it  was:  A.  E.  Taylor,  op.  cit.t 
p.  5;  Grossman,  Plato  Today,  pp.  104-105;  Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  31.  Taylor 
(pp.  5-6)  sees  the  Academy  as  "the  direct  progenitor  of  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
university"  because  it  successfully  produced  "original  mathematicians  and  skilled 
legislators  and  administrators." 

72.  "The  curriculum  of  the  Platonic  school  .  .  .  was  largely  mathematical  .  ._  ." 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  Pythagorean  influence;  but  Plato  also  stressed  the  biological 
studies  in  his  school.   (Barker,   Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  110)   "The  development  of 
Greek  law  owes  no  small  debt  to  the  work  of  the  Academy  .  .  .  and  it  is  possible  that 
[Plato's]  Laws  exercised  a  profounder  influence  on  contemporary  Greece  than  did  his 
Republic.  'His  work,'  it  has  been  said,  Us  the  foundation  of  Hellenistic  law  .  .  /" 
(Ibid.,  p.  112). 

73.  Stanley,  Hist,  oj  Phil.t  pp.  210,  355;  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  557. 

74.  Grote,  Plato  and  Companions  of  Sok.t  vol.  I,  pp.  255-256. 

75.  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  Xenocrates'  contribution,  see  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old. 
Acad.j  pp.  584fT.  and  footnotes. 

76.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  313. 

77.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,   vol.  I,  p.   313;  Thomas 
Taylor,  Works  of  Plato,  vol.  I,  p.  8,  f.n.  1. 

78.  For  discussion  of  these  sources,  see  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad,,  p.  35,  f.n.  80. 
Among  most  recent  Platonic  scholars,  the  tendency  is  to  assert  that  nothing  is  known 
of  Plato's  last  years.  (A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato:  Man  and  Work,  p.  9;  Shorey,  What  Plato 
Said}  p.  50).  There  is  a  fairly  consistent  tradition  for  the  year  of  his  death,  though 
disagreement  concerning  his  age.   (Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  p.  3) 
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79.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Phlosopkerst  vol.  I,  p.  293;   Olympio- 
dorus,  "Life  of  Plato"  (in  vol.  VI,  Works  of  Plato),  p.  235. 

80.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  315. 

81.  Zeller,  Plato  and  Old.  Acad.,  pp.  42-44. 

82.  Apuleius,  "The  Doctrines  of  Plato"   (in  vol.  VI,  Works  of  Plato),  p.  326. 

83.  For  instance,   John   H.   Muirhead,    The  Platonic   Tradition   in   Anglo   Saxon 
Philosophy  .  .  .  London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin  .  .  .  1931. 

Chapter  II.     The  Life  of  Socrates 

1.  Contemporary  Greek  sources  for  the  character  and  individuality  of  Socrates  are: 

(1)  Xenophon,    Memorabilia    and    Symposium;    (2)    Aristophanes,    The    Clouds; 
(3)  the  dialogues  of  Plato.  Although  at  one  period  in  the  history  of  Platonic  scholar- 
ship, the  Socrates  of  Xenophon  was  judged  the  most  authentic,  recent  scholarship  has 
returned  to  the  point  of  view  that  the  Platonic  Socrates  is  the  most  faithful  portrayal  of 
the  inner  spiritual  genius  who  so  profoundly  awakened  his  followers  to  the  importance 
of  the  life  of  the  soul.  . 

Professor  Burnet  holds  that  the  genuine  Socrates  can  only  be  found  in  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  (see  Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  98,  note).  Shorey  sees  the  Socratic 
writings  of  Xenophon  as  borrowing  much  from  Plato  (Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  36). 
Grossman  (Plato  Today,  p.  39)  agrees  with  Burnet  that  knowing  Socrates  the  man 
"can  only  be  done  by  reading  the  Dialogues  of  Plato."  (Cf.  also  Leonard,  Socrates: 
Master  of  Life,  p.  10)  Zeller  takes  a  middle  stand  reconciling  the  two  extremes 
(Socrates  and  Soc.  Schools,  pp.  101-102) :  ".  .  .  But  if  one  thingUs  clearer  than  another, 
it  is  this, — that  Plato  only  claims  to  be  true  to  facts  in  those  descriptions  in  which  ne 
agrees  with  Xenophon,  as  for  instance,  in  the  Apology  and  the  Symposium. ' 

Even,  however,  when  we  have  accepted  the  superior  authenticity  of  the  Platonic 
Socrates,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the  question  of  just  how  much  of  what  Plato 
wrote  of  Socrates  is  historic  record,  and  how  much  is  Plato's  own  thought  concerning 
him.  Plato  himself  draws  no  distinguishing  line.  Representative  appraisals  of  the 
relationship  are  as  follows:  , 

"We  need  not  doubt  that  Plato  painted  Socrates  as  he  saw  him;  but  this  is  not 
to  say  that  he  saw  him  as  others  would  have  to  see  him.  And  that  the  mind  of  Socrates 
was  a  matter  for  interpretation  may  be  gathered  from  the  divergence  of  the  several 
'Socratic  schools'  which  succeeded  him  (of  which  Plato's  was  one),  each  claiming 
to  represent  the  master.  What  we  may  be  sure  of  is  that  the  Socrates  of  the  dialogues 
is  Plato's  true  philosopher  and  that  he  gives  us,  if  not  the  mind  of  Socrates,  at  least  the 
mind  of  Plato."  (Fire,  Platonic  Legend,  p.  102) 

"As  historically  reliable,  I  believe,  we  may  consider  Plato  (as  indeed  to  %some 
extent  Xenophon)  in  (1)  his  references  to  Socrates's  personal  appearance  and  habits;  in 

(2)  some  statements  of  a  biographical  significance,  and   (3)   in  the  intellectual  and 
moral  character  of  the  man:"  (Leonard,  Socrates:  Master  of  Life,  p.  12) 

"I  am,  neverthless,  convinced  that  at  least  the  ethical  principles  of  the  older  Platonic 
dialogues  are  entirely  Socratic — for  many  of  these  dialogues  the  ethical  ideas  form 
the  chief  content."  (C.  Ritter,  Ess.  of  Plato's  Phil,  p.  32) 

2.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  PhiL}  pp.  69-70;  Theaetetus. 

3.  Plato's  Symposium,  speech  of  Alcibiades. 

4.  See  Zeller,  Socrates  and  Soc.  Schools,  p.  56,  n.  1;  p.  57,  n.  4  cont.  and  n.  1; 
Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil,  p.  71. 

5.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  14?;  Stanley,  Hfst. 
of  Phil.,  p.  70.  A.  E.  Taylor  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  14th  edition,  s.v.  Socrates, 
questions  the  statement  that  Socrates  was  a  sculptor. 
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6.  Diogenes  Laertius    (Lives   of  Eminent  Philosophers,   vol.   I,   p.   149)    goes   so 
far  as  to  say  that,  "According  to  some  authors  he  was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  and  also  of 
Damon,  as  Alexander  states  in  his  Successions  of  Philosophers,"  but  cf.  Zeller  (Socrates 
and  Soc.  Schools,  p.  57),  who  regards  stories  that  he  received  instruction  from  Anaxa- 
goras as  improbable.  Cf.  also  the  passages  concerning  Socrates  and  Anaxagoras  in  the 
Phaedo. 

7.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  149-  Also  see  Stanley, 
Hist,  of  Phil.,  pp.  95ff. 

8.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phih,  p.  79.  Jowett  translation,  vol.  II,  p.  393  (Crito,  §52). 

9.  Xenophon,   "Memoirs  of  Socrates/'   The   Whole  Works  of  Xenophon,   Phila- 
delphia: Thos.  Wardle,  1943,  Bk.  II,  p.  552,  col.  2. 

10.  Stanley,  Hist,   of  Phil,   p.   77. 

11.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  157. 

12.  Xenophon,   "Memoirs  of  Socrates,"    (Works  of  Xenophon),  Bk.  I,   p.   522, 
col.  2;  Zeller,  Socrates  and,  Soc.  Schools,  p.  67. 

13.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  p.  70;  Zeller,  Socrates  and  Soc.  Schools,  p.  55,  n.  1  cont. 
from  p.  54  says:   "The  story  of  Libanius  (Apol.  Socrat.  Hi  p.  7),  according  to  which 
Socrates  inherited  eighty  minae  from  his  father,  and  lost  them  by  lendng,  bearing  his  loss 
with  extreme  composure,  looks  like  a  story  intended  to  show  the  indifference  of  a 
philosopher  to  wealth.  Had  Plato  and  Xenophon  known  the  story,  we  may  be  sure  they 
would  not  have  omitted  to  tell  it." 

14.  Stanley,  Hist,   of  Phil.,   p.   93- 

15.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  167. 

16.  Xenophon,  "Memoirs  of  Socrates,"  (Works  of  Xenophon)  Bk.  I,  p.  523,  col.  2. 

17.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  163- 

18.  See  the  opening  passages  of  the  Phaedo. 

19.  Stanley,  Hist,  of  Phil.,  p.  70, 

20.  A  full  account  of  the  Delian  episode  is  also  given  in  the  "Socratic  Epistles," 
Stanley,  Hist,  of  PhiL,  pp.  95f. 

21.  For  a  comprehensive  study  of  this  daemon,  see  Zeller,  Socrates  and  Soc.  Schools, 
pp.  81-96.  Xenophon,  "Memoirs  of  Socrates,"  (Works  of  Xenophon)  Bk.  1,  pp.  519-520. 

22.  Cf.  Zeller,  Socrates  and  Soc.  Schools,  p.  97. 

23.  "His   [Socrates'!   teaching  aimed  far  less  at  definite  doctrines,  which  can  be 
equally  well  embraced  by  different  men,  than  at  a  special  tone  of  life  and  thought, 
at  a  philosophic  character  and  the  art  of  intellectual  enquiry  ,  .  ."  (Zeller,  Socrates  and 
Soc.  Schools,  pp.   52-53) 

24.  See  Crito  (Jowett  trans.,  vol.  I,  p.  391,  §50).  "He  [Socrates]  shared,  I  repeat, 
his  cross-examining  method  of  instruction  with  the  sophists,  just  as  Jesus  shared  his 
parabolic  instruction  with  the  rabbis.  But  like  Jesus,  by  a  powerful  originality  he  made  a 
common  device  so  much  his  own  that  we  now  connect  it  only  with  him."   (Leonard, 
Socrates1;  Master  of  Life,  p.  74) 

25.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  151. 

26.  ".  .  .  the  magic  of  the  man's  [Socrates']  words,  his  power  to  deal  with  his 
interlocutors  as  he  pleased,  and  to  compel  everyone  who  approached  him  to  render 
an  account  of  his  soul  and  view  his  opinions  in  the  light  of  reason  .  .  ,"  (Shorey,  What 
Plato  Said,  p.  19) 
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27.  In  the  words  of  Cornford  (Before  and  After  Socrates,  pp.  50-51):  "Socrates* 
discovery  was  that  the  true  self  is  not  the  body  but  the  soul.  And  by  the  soul  he  meant 
the  seat  of  that  faculty  of  insight  which  can  know  good  from  evil  and  infallibly  choose 
the  good.  Self-knowledge  implies  the  recognition  of  this  true  self." 

28.  Stanley,  Hist,   of  Phil,  p.  91. 

29.  "Socrates  ...  is  said  by  Aristotle  in  Metaphys.  i.  6,  and  xiii.  4  ...  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  Definitions;  and  this  may  be  inferred  from  some  instances 
furnished  by  Xenophon  in  Memorab.  iv.  6.  But  it  is  to  Zeno  and  his  followers  that 
we  must  refer  the  practice  of  laying  down  Definitions,  as  the  basis   of   subsequent 
discussions."    (Works  of  Plato,  Bohn  Classical  Library,  vol.  VI,  p.  122) 

The  two  things  that  may  rightly  be  attributed  to  Socrates  are:  "inductive  argument  and 
the  quest  for  definitions."  (Shorey,  What  Plato  Said,  p.  21) 

"Socrates  was  anxious  to  attain  such  definitions;  they  were  the  object  of  his  dialectic 
and  cross-questioning;  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  to  introduce  general 
definitions."  (Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  90) 

30.  Socrates   is   pictured   by   Xenophon   "above   all,   as    an   untiring   educator  of 
character,  embracing  every  opportunity  of  bringing  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact 
to  self-knowledge  and  virtue,  and  especially  opposing  the  conceit  and  thoughtlessness 
of  youth."   (Zeller,  Socrates  and  Soc.  Schools,  p.  73) 

"I  remember  likewise  another  discourse  of  his,  wherein  he  exhorteth  his  hearers 
to  look  well  into  themselves  ..."  (Xenophon,  "Memoirs  of  Socrates,"  Works  of 
Xenophon,  Bk.  II,  p.  548,  col.  1)  >^ 

31.  Cf.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  169.  According 
to   Leonard    (Socrates:  Master  of  Life,   p.   52)    "Tradition   has  it  that  Socrates   had 
offended  Anytus,  a  rich  dealer  in  leather,  by  trying  to  dissuade  him  from  bringing  up  his 
talented  son  in  his  father's  profession,  Anytus  being,  besides  a  leading  politician,  oae 
of  the  helpers  of  Thrasybulus  in  expelling  Critias  and  the  Thirty.  But  it  would  be  a 
superficial  reading  of  history  to  see  in  Anytus  more  than  the  unenviable  symbol  or 
spokesman  of  hostility  that  had  been  gathering  head  for  over  a  generation,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  reserved  its  indictment  so  long." 

32.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  169. 

33.  Cf.  Jowett  trans.,  vol.  I,  p.  362,  Apology  §29. 

34.  Cf.  Barker,  Greek  Politic.  Theory,  p.  95:  "Religious  persecution,  as  such,  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks;  and  it  would  be  an  error  to  regard  Socrates  as  a  religious 
martyr.  He  died  because  he  was  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  political  order  of  the 
State;  but  since  that  order  was  bound  up  with  a  formal  worship  of  the  civic  gods, 
he  was  also  accused  of  being  an  enemy  of  that  worship." 

35.  Cf.  Grossman,  Plato  Today,  pp.  84-85:  "Socrates  taught  that  the  religion  which 
was  ordinarily  practiced  was  merely  a  myth,  a  symbol  sometimes  of  truth,  sometimes 
of  falsehood.  He  believed  that  religion  no  less  than  morality  must  be  purged  by  reason 
and  that,  before  any  real  knowledge  of  God  could  be  reached,  the  lumber  of  super- 
stition and  ceremony  must  be  seen  for  what  it  was.  In  his  own  mind  this  exposure  of 
superstition  was  only  a  preliminary  before  the  real  search  for  reality  began.  But  for  his 
pupils  the  preliminary  stage  was  quite  sufficient.  They  were  delighted  with  his  ridicule 
of  Homer  and  all  the  sacred  books  of  Greek  morality.  Rebels  against  traditioa  and 
orthodoxy,   they  wanted  nothing  better  than  a  proof  that  religiori  was  nonsense." 

36.  See  the  denial  of  Orphic  influence  on  Socrates  in  C.  Ritter,  Ess.  of  Plato's  PhiL, 
p.  70. 

37.  Cf.  Grossman,  Plato  Today,  p.  56:  ".  .  .  But  the  fact  that  Critias  was  his  pupil 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  When  the  democracy  was  restored  he  was  arrested  and  put  on  his 
trial  ostensibly  for  worshipping  strange  gods  and  corrupting  the  youth,  Lbutl  actually 
for  aiding  and  abetting  the  counterrevolution."   (Also,  Ibid.,  pp.  76-77) 

38.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Uves  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  171. 
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39.  Stanley,   Hist,   of  Phil.,  p.  86. 

40.  "It  has  Been  remarked  that  the  prophecy  of  a  new  generation  of  teachers  who 
would  rebuke  and  exhort  the  Athenian  people  in  harsher  and  more  violent  terms,  was, 
as  far  as  we  know,  never  fulfilled."  (Jowett,  vol.  I,  Intro,  to  Apology,  p.  346) 

Diogenes  Laertius,  Lives  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  vol.  I,  p.  173.  Cf.  T.  V.  Smith, 
"The  statement  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  Athenians,  overcome  by  repentance  for 
their  injustice  to  Socrates,  put  Meletus  and  Anytus  to  death,  deserves  no  credence."  (T.  V. 
Smith,  Philosophers  Speak  for  Themselves:  Guides  and  Readings  for  Greek)  Roman, 
and  Early  Christian  Philosophy,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1939,  p. 
78,  f.n.  1) 

41.  Diogenes  Laertius,  Uves  of  Eminent  Philosophers,  p.  173. 

42.  Jowett  trans.,  vol.  I,  p.  390  (Crito,  §49). 

43.  "In  this  manner  would  Socrates  make  himself  useful  to  all  sorts  of  men,  of 
whatsoever  employment.  Indeed  no   one  can  doubt  the  advantages   arising  from  his 
conversation,  to  those  who  associated  with  him  whilst  living;  since  even  the  remembrance 
of  him,  when  dead,  is  still  profitable  to  his  friends.  Whether  serious  or  gay,  whatever  he 
said  carried  along  with  it  something  which  was  improving."  (Xenophon,  "Memoirs  of 
Socrates,"  Works  of  Xenophon,  Bk  IV,  p.  581) 

In  all  the  footnotes  which  follow,  all  page  references  to  Platonic  Dialogues 
are  the  Stephanus  paginations. 

Chapter  III.     Socrates,  the  Inquisitor 

The  first  twenty-three  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  are  based  upon  pages  2-9  of  the 
Euthyphro,  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  being  derived  from  pages  521-522  (and  other 
brief  portions)  of  the  Gorgtas. 

Chapter  IV.     The  Trial  and  Defense  of  Socrates 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  entirety  of  the  Apology. 

Chapter  V.     The  Logic  of  Escape  Rejected 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  entirety  of  the  Crito. 

Chapter  VI.     Immortality  of  the  Soul 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  entirety  of  the  Phaedo. 

Chapter  VII.     Plato's  Theology 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  884-910  of  the  Laws. 

Chapter  VIII.     Marriage,  the  Ideal  Institution 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  771-776,  779-785,  835-841,  and  930  of  the  Laws. 

Chapter  IX.     Ignorance,  the  Source  of  Evil 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  351-358  of  trie  Protagoras. 

Chapter  X.  Only  the  Wise  Are  Brave 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  190-201  of  the  Laches. 

Chapter  XI.     Doubts  Concerning  Moral   Education 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  318-328  of  the  Protagoras. 

Chapter  XII.     Education  as  Recollection 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  79-87  of  the  Meno. 

Chapter  XIII.     Virtue,  a  Gin  of  Divine  Insight 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  88-100  of  the  Meno. 
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BOOK  Two 

Chapter  I.     The  Search  for  Justice 

This  chapter  is  derived  from  Book  I  and  half  of  Book  II,  being  pages  327-368  of 
The  Republic. 

Chapter  II.      Plato's  Theory  of  State  and  of  Education 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  second  half  of  Book  II  and  Books  III-IV,  being  pages 

Chapter  III.     The  Place  of  Women  In  the  State 

This  chapter  is  derived  from  Book  V,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  paees  being 
pages  449-472  of  The  Republic.  F  *   '         * 

Chatper  IV.     The  Philosopher-King  Rules 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  last  part  of  Book  V  and  all  of  Books  VI- VII,  being 
pages  473-540  of  The  Republic. 

Chapter  V.     Perversions  of  the  Good  State 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  Books  VIII-IX,  being  pages  543-591  of  The  Republic. 

Chapter  VI.     The  Rewards  of  Justice 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  last  half  of  Book  X,  being  pages  608-621  of  The 
Republic. 

BOOK  THEEE 

Chapter  I.     Creation  of  the  Universe 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  27-38,  48-53,  and  the  last  paragraph  of  page  92  of 
the  Timaeus. 

Chapter  II.     God  and  the  Gods  Create  Man 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  40-44  of  the  Timaeus. 

Chapter  III.     The  Golden  Age 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  268-277  of  the  Statesman. 

Chapter  IV.     Psychology  of  Character, 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  245-256  of  the  Phaedrus. 

Chapter  V.     The  Sinking  of  Atlantis 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  entirety  of  the  Critias  and  pages  20-25  of  the 
Timaeus. 

Chapter  VI.     Judgment  After  Death 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  523-527  of  the  Gorgias. 

Chapter  VII.     The  Weaning  of  True  Love 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  the  entirety  of  the  Symposium. 

Chapter  VIII.     The  Nature  of  Knowledge 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  142-149,  151-172  and  177-210  of  the  Theaetetus. 

Chapter  IX.     An  Old  Key  to  Philosophy 

The  first  seven  paragraphs  of  this  chapter  are  based  upon  pages  596-598  of  The 
Republic;  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  derived  from  pages  127-135  of  the  Parmenides, 

Chapter  X.     The  Place  of  Pleasure  and  Wisdom 

This  chapter  is  based  upon  pages  11-12  and  19-66  of  the  Philebus. 
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Of  the  dialogues  listed  in  the  documentation,  whether  AlcibJades  I  and  Menexenus 
are  from  the  hand  of  Plato  is,  according  to  Jowett,  questionable.  Similarly,  Alctbtades  II 
and  Eryxias  do  not  appear  in  the  Platonic  canon  given  by  early  authorities  Jowett, 
however  includes  all  four  in  the  appendix  to  his  translation  of  Plato  s  works.  Likewise 
held  in  question  by  certain  scholars  are  the  Theages  and  the  Seventh  Epistle,  although 
this  latter  has  the  greatest  claim  to  authenticity  of  any  of  the  Platonic  epistles,  both  the 
Tbeages  and  the  epistles  are  included  in  the  Loeb  Classical  Library  translations  of  the 
works  of  Pkto.  Therefore,  because  the  questioned  dialogues  and  the  Seventh  Epistle 
have  been  included  in  worthy  translations  of  Plato's  works,  they  are  included  here. 

Chapter  I.     Thoughts  and  Sayings  on  Life  and  Philosophy 

Chapter  II.     Miscellaneous  Thoughts  and  Sayings 

These  chapters  are  indebted  to  all  translations  mentioned  in  the  Acknowledgment. 
The  most  important  parts  of  the  lesser  known,  or  apocryphal  dialogues,  are  represented 
in  this  chapter.  The  part  designated  "Being  and  Not-Being"  presents  important  points 
raised  in  the  dialogue  known  as  the  Sophist. 

Chapter  III.   On  Sophistry,  Rhetoric,  and  Wealth: 

"The  Danger  of  False  Instruction"  —  based  upon  pp.  313-314  of  the  Protagoras-. 
"Illegitimacy  of  Sophistic  Method"—  based  upon  pp.  275-278  of  the  Euthydemus. 
"Irony  Against  the  Rhetoricians—  based  upon  pp.  234-235  of  the  Menexenus. 
"Rules  of  Oratory"  —  based  upon  pp.  262-272  of  the  Phaedrus. 
"Written  Words  Inferior  to  Memory"—  based  upon  pp.  274-278  of  the  Phaedrus. 
"Principles  of  Wealth"—  based  upon  pp.   68-81   of  the  Eryxias,  Bohn  Classical 
Library  translation. 

Chapter  IV.     New  Aspects  of  Virtue: 

"The  Science  of  Universal  Wisdom"—  based  upon  pp.  171-176  of  the  Cbarmides. 

"The  Danger  of  Improper  Prayer"  —  based  upon  Thomas  Taylor  translation  of 
The  Secot.d  Alcibiades,  1804. 

"The  Enigma  of  Friendship"  —  based  upon  pp.  203-206,   211-223   of  the  Lysis. 

"Inspiration  of  the  Poet"  —  based  upon  pp.  533-538  of  Ion. 

"Defeat  of  the  Hedonist'  —  based  upon  pp.  491-494  of  the  Gorgias. 

"Plato's  Role  as  Statesman"—  based  upon  pp.  340-341  of  Epistle  Seven,  Loeb 
Classical  Library  translation. 

Chapter  V.     Principles  One  Should  Know: 

"Significance  of  Discipleship"  —  based  upon  pp.  340-341  of  Epistle  Seven,  Loeb 
Classical  Library  translation, 

"The  Lawyer  vs.  the  Philosopher"—  based  upon  pp.    172-177  of  the  Theaetetus. 
"Relation  of  Mind  and  Body"  —  based  upon  pp.  87-90  of  the  Titnaeus. 
"The  Meaning  of  Names"  —  based  upon  pp.  437-440  of  the  >Cratylus. 
"Admonition  of  Wisdom"  —  based  upon  pp.  128-135  of  First  Alcibiades. 

Chapter  VI.    The  Genius  of  Socrates: 

"Socrates,  a  Midwife  of  Ideas"  —  based  upon  pp.  148-151  of  the  Tbeaetetus. 
"A  Method  for  Attaining  Truth"  —  based  upon  pp.  16-18  of  the  Pkilebus. 
"Socrates  Advises  a  Youth"  —  based  upon  pp.  207-210  of  the  Lysis. 
"The  Mystic  Voice  of  Socrates"  —  based  upon  pp.  127-131  of  the  Loeb  Classical 
Library  translation  of  the  Tbeages. 
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ABSOLUTE,  beauty,  being,  truth,  knowledge, 
justice,  etc.,  see  beauty,  being,  truth,  exist- 
ence; vs.  relative,  pp.  274,  419,  472; 
ideas  as  unknown  to  man,  pp.  451-2; 
natures  or  ideas,  pp.  447;  451. 

ACADEMY,  the  first  university  in  the  west, 

p.  10; 

location  of  p.  10; 
subjects  of  instruction  11,  13,  14; 
fame  of,  pp.  11,  14; 
probable  attendant  circumstances  of  PI'attfs 

instruction,  pp.  11,  12; 
instruction  without  tuition,  p.  11; 
conditions  of  entrance  to,  pp.  10,  11; 
residence  of  students,  pp.  11; 
Speusippus  Plato's  successor,  p.  13; 
effect  of  Plato's  death  upon,  pp.  16; 
end  of,  p.  14; 

words  over  the  entrance  of,  see  g&6fhe?tfyt 
see  education', 
influence  of,  p.  14. 

ACCUSERS,  of  Socrates,  p.  35  F.F.;  pp.  39, 

43,  50; 

Socrates'  refutation  of  his  adversary,  p.  18; 
Anytus  and  Meletua,  pp.  22,  23,  40,  42-45. 

ACTOR,  mask  of,  p.  505; 
emotions  of  rhapsodist,,  see  Ion. 

AGE,  of  Pericles,  pp.  6,  17; 
for  philosophy,  pp.  25 6,  285-6; 
for  active  life,  p.  285 'f 
complaints  against,  p.  1#6; 
a  cure  for  impiety,  p.  99"; 
the  golden,  p.  356; 

as  demanding  one  by  one  man's  jSJfeysfcal 
gifts,  p.  486. 

ALLEGORY,  of  the'  cave,  interpretations  of, 

pp.  225,  279-80;        ? 
narrative  of,  pp.  377-278;, 
see  analogy,  figure,  image,  myth?  parable. 

ALTA&,  Id  Athene,  p.  10. 

ANALOGY,  between  bad  government  and 
the  captain  with  mutinous  sailors,,  pp. 
264,  265; 

between  philosopher  and  plant  with  prop- 
er ©r  improper  nurture,  pp.  254,,  266; 

of  a  philosopher  to  a  aiau  fallen  among 
wild  beasts,  pp.  269,  270; 

between  the  "Good''  and?  tibe  tea,  pp. 
255,  274; 


of  the  line  cut  into  unequal  parts,  to  the 
visible  vs.  the  invisible  world,  pp.  255, 
276; 

of  the  paupers  of  the  oligarchic  state  to 
drones,  p.  299; 

see  allegory,  figttre,  image,  myth,  parable. 

ANARCHY,  origin  and  nature  of,  p.  304; 
see  government. 

ANIMALS,  effect  upon,  of  reversed  motion 

of  universe,  p.  352; 
begetting  of,  in  formes  days,  p.  352; 
self-generafkm    and   sell-nurture   of,   pp. 
$54-355. 

APPETITIVE,  principle  of  the  soul,  p.  310; 
sec  soul. 

ARISTOCRACY,,  as  true  form  of  government, 

p.  293; 

rise  of  tiuiocracy  from,  p.  294; 
see  government. 

ARITHMETIC;  as  exact  art,  p.  474; 
two  kinds  of,  pp.  474-475; 


L,  ol  ship  from  Delos,  pp.  53,  55; 
of  Crito  at  Socrates'  pr&on  cell,  pp.  53, 

ART,  6f  piloting,  p.  189; 

<$f  horsemanship,  p.  189; 

of  converting  becoming  to  Being,  pp.  279- 
28fO; 

&4  ifteasutfe'meiif,  pp.  135-136; 

of  politics,  pp.  147,  149*-15W; 

<sf  fiutfr-pkyitog  2  natU!F^  capacity*,  p.  154; 

of  medicine,  p.   170; 

of  management,  p.  35$; 

called  a*  powdtf  o?  gtie&Siiig;  p.  4*74? 

e$  tfie  builder,  p.  474. 
ARTS,  analogy  to  justice,  see  justice; 

of  doctor  and  lawyer^  f&  2&7j 

cdtttfft  Itfr  cMe^ioratSbii  ol,  p.  224; 

c^atef  v£  M&ifiic^  f  .  474;" 

different  provinces*  0f#  ^.  4^4  j 

rating  of,  p.  479; 

extreme  y^fcitliftiineStf  df,  $».*  48& 
AUXILIARIES,   necesskry1  qualities^  of,    pp. 
20'7-2'Og; 

disagreement  atfiong,  p.  29^; 

as   saviours,  not  destroyers,   see* 
gudfdtdn, 

B 
BANQUET,  at  AgathonV  p.  391. 
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BEAUTY,  as  distinguished  from  ugliness,  p. 
261; 

absolute,  pp.  259,  260-262,  267,  272,  281, 
459,  479; 

of  good,  surpassing  science  and  truth,  p. 
275; 

of  soul,  pp.  318-319; 

recently  initiated  soul's  behaviour  toward, 
p.  366; 

behaviour  of  the  horses  of  the  soul  to- 
ward, pp.  367-368; 

birth  in,  see  birth,  generation,  procreation; 

relation  to  symmetry,  see  symmetry; 

relation  to  truth,  see  truth; 

relation  to  mind,  see  mind; 

relation  to  pleasure,  see  pleasure; 

BEING,  absolute,  pp.  260-262; 
as  subject  matter  of  knowledge,  pp.  260, 

philosophers  the  lovers  of,  pp.  262,  272; 

qualities  of  soul  for  participation  in,  pp. 
262,  263,  271; 

as  real  existence,  p.  278; 

from  becoming  to,  p.  279; 

process  of  turning  the  soul  toward,  p.  282; 

attraction  toward,  through  study  of  num- 
bers, pp.  282,  283; 

as  reached  through  harmony,  p.  283; 

in  relation  to  dialectic,  p.  284; 

as  preexistent  to  the  universe,  p.  341; 

perception  of,  pp.  429-430; 

attainment  of,  pp.  429-430; 

mind's  contemplation  of,  pp.  430-431; 

relation  to  visible  and  invisible  worlds,  p. 

439; 

intelligence  the  essence  of,  see  essence; 
question  of  whether  it  is  many  or  one,  pp. 

445-446; 

relation  of  sensuality  to,  see  sensuality; 
relation  to  philosopher  and  philosophy, 

see  philosopher,  philosophy; 
and  the  body  defined  by  some  as  one,  p. 

495; 

vs.  the  One,  p.  500; 

understood  by  philosophers  only,  p.  500; 
see  absolute,  essence,  existence,  God, 

truth, 

BIRTH,  of  Plato,  p.  5; 
divine  tradition  of  Plato's,  see  divine; 
doctrine  that  living  are  born  from  souls  of 

the  dead,  pp.  63,  73  f.f.; 
of  Socrates,  p.  17; 
in  relation  to  number,  p.  295; 
in  beauty  as  love,  p.  404; 
in  relation  to  immortality,  pp.  406-407; 
equality  of  all  at  their  first  birth;  see 

equality; 

see  generation,  immortality,  procreation, 
reincarnation,  soul. 
BODY,  appearance  of  Socrates',  p.  17; 
strength  of  Socrates',  p.  18; 


as  a  hindrance  to  the  soul,  pp.  63,  70-72; 
as  enslaver  of  the  soul,  pp.  67,  71; 
training  of,  p.  216; 
importance  of  its  education  in  early  life, 

p.  285; 

of  men  as  ephemeral,  pp.  345-346; 
creation  of  by  the  gods,  p.  347; 
soul  at  first  overcome  by,  pp.  347-348; 
of  men  affected  by  reversal  of  universe,  p. 

352; 

as  moved  by  soul,  pp.  361-362; 
sensations  of,  see  sensations. 

BRIBES,  gods  not  to  be  persuaded  by  gifts, 
pp.  108-109. 


CAUSE  (s),  of  the  good  life,  pp.  462-463; 
in  generation,  p.  465; 
of  value  in  a  mixture,  pp.  465,  478; 
two  causes  of  everything  in  universe,  sec 
mind,  necessity. 

CELESTIAL  BODIES,  guiding  soul  of,  pp. 

100-101; 
see  soul. 

CENSORSHIP,  of  stories  for  the  young,  p. 

208; 
see  education. 

CHARACTER,  Plato's  traits  of,  p.  7; 

of  the  ruler,  see  ruler; 

of  the  just  contrasted  with  the  unjust  man, 
see  just; 

psychology  of,  p.  357; 

relation  to  soul,  p.  357; 

reason  for  loss  of,  p.  358; 

judgment  of,  after  death,  see  judgment; 

ingrained  by  habit  in  fancy,  pp.  510-511; 

of  lawyer  contrasted  with  that  of  philos- 
opher, see  philosopher. 

CHILDREN,  necessity  fox  censorship  of 
dangerous  fables,  see  censorship; 

and  wives  of  the  rulers,  see  wives; 

Socrates  without  special  message  to  his, 
P.  85; 

breeding  of,  pp.  242-243; 

desirable  not  to  be  recognized  by  parents, 
pp.  242-243; 

presence  on  military  expeditions,  p.  247; 

under  ten  to  be  trained  by  rulers,  p.  248; 

of  unseasonable  marriages,  p.  295; 

regulations  concerning  the  begetting  of, 
pp.  122,  124,  125,  127; 

of  two  beautiful  souls,  p.  405; 

to  be  carried  until  able  to  stand,  p.  511; 

virtue  and  vice  present  to  them  as  pleasure 
and  pain,  p,  512; 

not  to  be  visited  by  the  disgrace  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  father,  p.  514. 

CITIZENS,  warlike  and  peaceful  extreme  to 
be  eliminated,  p.  509. 
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COLOR,  definition  of,  p.  420; 
perception  of,  p.  428. 

COMMON  TABLES,  for  both  men  and  wom- 
en, p.  125. 

CONVERSATION,  things,  not  persons,  the 

proper  theme  of,  p.  503; 
the  entertainment  of  real  gentlemen,  p. 
503. 

COUNSEL  (s),  beginning  of  all  good,  p. 
503. 

COURAGE,  acts  of,  called  wise  acts,  pp. 
143-145; 

where  found  as  a  virtue  of  the  state,  pp. 
227-228; 

Laches*  definition  of,  pp.  141,  142; 

the  brave  man  both  good  and  wise,  p.  143; 

Nicias'  definition  or,  p.  144; 

not  an  attribute  of  animals,  p.  144; 

its  relation  to  good  and  evil  of  both  past 
and  present,  p.  145; 

as  virtue,  p.  145; 

of  Socrates  in  battle,  p.  410; 

seasons  of,  to  become  training  against  im- 
pudence and  baseness,  p.  494; 

to  be  coupled  with  gentleness,  p.  514;  see 
s  pi  fit. 

CREATION,  myth  of,  see  myth; 
of  an  imaginary  state,  see  state; 
laws  regulating,  p.  295; 
theories  of  the  impious  concerning,  pp. 

99-100; 
the  process  of,  through  first  principle  or 

number,  p.  102; 
invocation  of  gods  concerning  myth  of,  p. 

333; 
framed  after  the  pattern  of  the  Eternal 

Nature,  p.  339; 
see  motion,  number,  principle,  universe. 

CRIME  (s),  authors  of,  p.  383; 
pollution  of,  see  pollution', 
punishment  of,  see  mysteries,  punishment. 

CULTURE,  p.  6; 
Plato's  record  of,  pp.  6-10; 
Plato's  contribution  to,  pp.  10-11; 
wise  men  the  lovers  of,  p,  493. 


DAEMON,  of  Socrates,  see  divine  sign. 
DANCE,  of  modest  nakedness,  occasion  for, 

p.  122. 

DEATH,  eflect  of  Socrates*  on  Plato,  pp. 
8-9; 

as  transition,  p.  38; 
of  Plato,  p.  15; 
reasons  for  Socrates',  pp,  22-23; 


of  Socrates  called  martyrdom,  pp.  24,  28; 

effect  of  Socrates'  on  Athenians,  p.  23; 

Socrates  on  fear  of,  p.  45; 

whether  a  good  or  an  evil,  p.  45; 

as  penalty  for  Socrates,  p.  49; 

Socrates*  attitude  toward  his  own,  pp.  53, 

55,  69; 

prison  scene  prior  to  Socrates',  p.  67; 
explanation  of,  pp.  73-74,  382; 
nothingness  of,  p.  51; 
as  prelude  to  rebirth,  p.  73; 
of  Socrates  by  drinking  hemlock,  pp.  89- 

90; 
as  sentence  for  one  freeing  another  in  the 

cave,  p.  279; 
eflect  of  murder  upon  the  murderer,  p. 

4oo; 
avoidance  of,  less  difficult  than  avoiding 

unrighteousness,  p.  486; 
as  a  good,  see  good; 
see  immortality,  reincarnation,  soul. 

DEBT,  of  Socrates  to  Asclepius,  p.  90. 
DEFENSE,  of  Socrates  by  Plato,  p,  8. 

DEFINITION,  of  courage,  see  courage; 
as  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  of 

Socrates,  p.  21; 

of  knowledge,  see  knowledge; 
or  geometry,  see  geometry; 
of  primeval  elements  not  possible,p.  435- 
giving  and  receiving  of,  the  condition  of ' 

knowledge,  pp.  435-437; 
perfecting  of,  a  dream,  p.  435; 
definition  of,  p.  435; 
of  Theatetus,  p.  435; 
relation  to  knowledge,  pp.  435-437; 
see  dialectic. 

DEMIGODS,  definition  of,  pp.  44-45. 

DEMOCRACY,  origin  and  nature  of,  p.  300; 
characteristics  of,  pp.  301-302; 
weakness  of,  p.  302; 
three  classes  of,  p.  304; 
of  Athens  undermined  because  not  con- 
sisting of  educated  persons,  p.  506; 
freedom  under,  see  freedom. 

DESIRE  (s),  of  the  good,  pp.  403-404; 
over-indulgence  of  sensual,  see  evih; 
control  and  training  of  in  youth,  p.  405; 
o?  learning  a  singular  and  good  quality,  p. 

514; 
of  immortality,  see  immortality. 

DIALECTIC  (s),   as  too  difficult   for  the 
young,  p.  270; 
hymn  of,  p,  284; 

nature  and  divisions  of,  pp.  284-285; 
its  power  of  revealing  Absolute  Truth,  p. 
285; 
its  high  place  in  education,  p.  285; 
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age  for  study  of,  pp.  285,  286; 

evil  of  its  improper  use,  p.  286; 

contrasted  with  disputation,  pp.  426-427; 

adversary  versed  in,  p.  434; 

relation  to  Ideas,  p.  440; 

demonstration  of  by  Parmenides,  pp.  442, 
443; 

philosopher's  need  for  training  in,  pp. 
453,  454; 

method  of,  no  respecter  of  persons,  p.  497; 

delight  of,  not  for  youngsters,  p.  497; 

the  coping  stone  of  the  sciences,  p.  498; 

as  distinguished  from  mere  art  of  disputa- 
tion, see  education. 

DIALOGUES,  of  Plato,  p.  12; 
poetic  qualities  of,  p.  13; 
frequency  of  Socrates'  appearance  in,  p. 
12; 
Plato's  introduction  and  perfection  of,  as 

artistic  form,  p.  13; 
as  possible  write-ups  of  Plato's  lectures, 

grouping  of,  pp.  12-13- 

DISCIPLES,   refusal   of  Socrates  to  testify 

against  him,  p.  48; 

Socrates'  basis  for  his  instruction,  p.  48; 
Socrates'    pretense    of   being   taught   by 
Euthyphro,  pp.  27,  30; 
attendance  at  Academy,  and  intelligence 

of,  p.  11,  12; 

of  Pythagoras  as  corrupted,  pp.  170-171; 
test  of  fitness,  to  study  philosophy, 
see  Academy. 
DISCIPLINE,  greater  temperance  of  a  man 

in  training,  p.  120. 

DIVINE,  tradition  of  Plato's  birth,  p.  5; 

soul  in  the  likeness  of,  p.  76; 

birth,  p.  295; 

prophets,  poets,  and  statesmen  ealled,  p. 
175; 

power  the  intermittent  governor  of  the 
universe,  p.  351; 

Shepherd,  pp.  355-356; 

nature  of  Atlanteans,  p.  377- 
DIVINE  MISSION,  Socrates*  role  of  inquisi- 
tor, pp.  35,  41,  46. 

DIVJNE  5iPK,  prpphecy  concerning  it  to 
the  father  of  Socrates,  pp.  19,  ?4; 

Socrates  forbidden  to  become  politician  by, 
p.  47; 

Socrates  forbidden  exile  by,  p.  49; 

Socrates'  death  approved  by,  p.  50; 

also  called  internal  sign,  see  mystic  -voice. 

DIVORCE,    circumstances    permitting,    pp. 
127-128;  see  marriage. 

DREAM  (s),  a$  refutation  pf  knowledge  as 
perception,    p.    422;    pf   $i«j   primeval 
letters,  p.  435; 
see  allegory,  image,  myth,  parable. 


DRUNKENNESS,  forbidden  in  consumma- 
tion of  the  marriage  act,  p.  124; 

ruled  out  for  the  occasion  of  the  Sym- 
posium, p.  393; 

of  Alcibiades,  p.  407. 


,  as  round,  pp,  85,  86; 
location  of  Tartarus,  pp.  65,  86; 
in  animal  bodies,  p.  466; 

see  creation,  elements,  universe. 

EDUCATION,  of  Plato,  pp.  6-7; 
Plato's  theory  of,  pp.  9-12; 
in  terms  of  extent  of  capacities,  p.  19; 
in  philosophic  discipline,  p.  12; 
of  Socrates,  p.  17; 

censorship  of  literature,  pp.  208-212; 
emphasis  on  value  pf  truth,  p.  211; 
place  of  imitation  in,  p.  213; 
contribution  of  music  to,  pp.  213-216; 
role  of  gymnasia  in,  pp.  208,  216; 
The  true  lie,  p.  210; 
of  women  similar  to  that  of  men,  p.  238, 

see  sexes; 
as  either  constructive  or  destructive,  p. 

266; 

power  of  popular  opinion  in,  p.  266; 
persons  of  unworthy,  p.  269; 
of  slave  boy  by  recollection,  see  recollec* 

tion; 

in  virtue,  see  virtue; 
buildings  for  gymnasia  and  schools,  p. 

491; 

important  office  of  the  minister  of,  p.  491; 
compulsory,  pp.  491-492; 
basis  of  in  art  of  war  and  art  of  music, 

p.  491; 

defined  as  education  in  virtue,  p.  492; 
of  the  young  best  achieved  by  example,  p 

5H; 
see    Academy,    knowledge,    philosophy, 

teaching,  q/isdom. 

ELEMENTS,  distinguishing  characteristics 
of,  pp.  339-340; 

as  parts  of  the  mother  substance,  space, 
p.  341; 

the  shaking  of,  pp.  341-342; 

all  four  contained  in  body  of  man,  p.  347; 

six  motions  of,  p.  347; 

God's  reversing  of  their  motion  and  set- 
ting them  in  order,  p.  354; 

of  the  universe,  p.  464; 

as  indefinable,  p.  435. 

EMOTION,  Socrates'  reluctance  to  appeal  to, 
in  his  trial,  p.  48. 

ENEMY,   philosopher's   two    eaemjes   the 
world  and  his  own  nature,  264-270; 
of  the  tyrant,  p.  305; 
one  who   tells  the  truth  often   deemed 
worst  enemy,  p.  513. 
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EQUALITY,  of  all  at  their  first  birth,  p.  346. 
ERROR (s),  origin  of  truth  an,  p.  491. 

ESSENCE,  soul  as  repository  of,  pp.  74-75; 
see  soul; 
as  the  single  idea  underlying  the  many,  p. 

274; 
as  the  mean  or  bond  between  soul  and 

body,  p.  337; 
eternal,   p.   338; 
good  as  author  of,  p.  275; 
of  beauty,  p.  406; 
absolute,  pp.  472-473; 
reflections  of  soul  upon,  p.  429  J 
of  Being,  p.  439; 
contention  over  nature  of,  p.  499; 
self  moving,  see  soul; 
relation  to  generation,  See  generation; 
see  Being,  existence,,  idea,  reality. 

ESTATE,  of  Plato,  p.  15. 

ETHICS,  Plato's  ethical  responsibility  chal- 
lenged p.  7; 

Plato's  influence  upon,  p.  16} 
see  virtue. 

EVIL(S),  souls  of  the,  see  soul; 

effect  upon  attitude  toward  the  gods,  see 
gods; 

deliverance  of  rulers  from  £etty  house- 
hold ones,  p.  246; 

as  enemy  of  good,  p.  266; 

eyesight  enslaved  to  the  service  of,  p.  280; 

a  corrupting,  destroying  element,  p.  317; 

as  unable  to  destroy  the  soul,  pp.  317-318; 

see  also  soul; 

of  over-indulging  sensual  desires,  pp. 
132-133; 

of  impiety  and  injustice,  p.  152; 

see  also  impiety,  injustice; 

of  the  vulgar,  physical  lover,  p.  395; 

of  ignorance,  p.  403; 

of  selling  one's  divine  being  to  godless- 
ness,  p.  489; 

f eaif  as  expectation  of,  see  fear; 

relation  to  friendship,  see  friendship. 

EVOLUTION,   Socratic  theory  of,  as  rein- 
carnation, p.  160. 

EXERCISE,  see  motion. 

EXILE,  its  futility  for  SoowKes  pp.  49,  59-^0. 

EXISTENCE,    of   the   righteous   man   after 

death,  p.  346; 

Absolute,  p,  363; 

finite  arid  infinite  dement  of,  p.  464; 

perception  of,  p.  41^; 

of  primeval  letters  not  predictable,  p,  435; 

of  man-made  objects  not  real,  p.  445; 

see  absolute,  being,  essence,  God,  reality, 
truth. 

EXPERIENCE  as  making  an  art  of  living,  see 
an,  lije. 


FABLES,  see  allegory,  censorship,  image, 
myth,  parable. 

FAMILY,  of  Plato  p.  5; 
of  Socrates,  p.  17; 
pangs  involved  in  rearing  of  p.  246. 

FEAR,  as  caused  by  expectation  of  future 
evils  pp.  144-145. 

FESTIVALS,  regulation  o'f  marriage,  p.  122; 
of  marriage  p.  243; 

Socrates'  enjoyment  6f,  pp.  407-408;  see 
marriage. 

FIGURE  OF  SPEECH,  see  image. 

FIRE,  differentiation  from  heat,  p.  84; 
in  animal  bodies,  p.  466; 
see  elements. 

FORM(S),  of  the  universe,  pp.  334-335; 
changeability  o£,  p.  340; 
elments  fashioned  by,  p.  342; 
of  time  in  which  souls  were  sown,  p.  346; 
beauty  of,  p.  405;  see  body;  universe. 

FREEDOM,  under  democracy,  pp.  301-303; 
in  transition  to  slavery,  pp.  304,  306. 

FRIEND  (s),  Socrates*  refusal  to  compromise 

his,  p.  56; 

their  desire  for1  Socrates"  escape,  pp.  55-56; 
grief  of  Socrafefs'  friends  after  his  drinking 

thtf  poison,  p.  89; 
of  the  rulers,  defined,  p.  245; 
as  ordained  by  Fate  only  t6  the  &ood,  p. 

369. 


GADFLY,  comparison  of  Socrates  to,  p.  46. 

GENERATION,  a  cycle,  p.  73; 

space   as   receptacle   and   nurse   of,    pp. 
339-340; 

transmission  of  generation  among  the  four 
elements,  pp.  339-340; 

source  of  the  father  pririciple,  p.  341; 

as  preextstent  to  the  universe,  p.  342; 

myth  concerning  disposition  of*  the  organs 
of,  p.  398; 

propitlioiks  conditions  for,  p.  404; 

atf  means  to  immortality,  p.  404; 

cause  in,  see  cause; 

pleasure  as  pp.  472-473; 

vs.  essence,  pp.  472-473; 

see  ab6  relative  f 

opposite  of  destruction,  p.  4-7  £  ; 

see  Mrth,  £feati&#t  elements,  procreation, 

relxtiv*. 

GEOMETRY,  words  over  entrance  of  Acad- 
emy, &  10; 

Platonic  defjmtien  of  p,  10J 

eminence  of  Eudoxus  and  Theaetetus  in, 
P.  14; 
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use  of  visible  forms  in,  p.  277; 
forms  drawn  by  students  in,  p.  277; 
eminence  of  Theodoras  in,  p.  417; 
see  arithmetic,  mathematics,  number. 

GOD,  idea  of,  pp.  37,  41-42,  61; 

as  unchanging,  p.  210; 

power  of,  p.  267; 

Plato*  s  concept  of,  p.  93; 

His  concern  for  the  small  as  well  as  the 
great,  pp.  105-106; 

goodness  of,  in  making  world  a  corporeal 
whole,  pp.  209,  333; 

orders  of,  to  the  gods,  p.  345; 

as  Shepherd  of  the  universe  in  former 
days,  p.  353; 

as  releasing  the  government  of  the  uni- 
verse, pp.  353,  354; 

the  soul's  beholding  of,  p,  363; 

as  artist,  p.  445. 

GODS,  as  co-creators  with  God,  of  men,  pp. 
345-347; 

differences  of  opinion  about  things,  p. 
31; 

Socrates'  belief  in,  pp.  42,  44-45,  46,  48; 

true  philosopher  not  separated  from  in 
death,  p.  63; 

their  knowledge  and  care  of  the  just  vs.  the 
unjust  man,  pp.  319-320; 

proof  of  their  existence,  pp.  97-98; 

as  not  caring  for  man,  refuted,  p.  107; 

arguments  of  the  impious  against  exist- 
ence of,  p.  100; 

man's  attitude  towards  as  result  of  evil,  p. 
105; 

as  the  guiding  soul  of  sun,  moon,  etc.,  p. 
104; 

as  owners  of  man,  p.  106; 

defense  of,  against  charge  of  taking  gifts, 
pp.  108-109; 

invocation    of,    before    discoursing    on 

nature  of  universe,  p.  333; 

genealogy  of,  p,  345; 

immortality  of,  p.  345; 

celestial  processional  of,  p.  362; 

attitude  of  Atlanteans  toward,  p.  377; 

as  never  philosophers,  p.  403; 

indifference  of,  to  pleasure,  p.  468; 

relation  to  delight  in  solitude,  see  im- 
piety. 

GOOD,  as  sustenance  of  world,  p.  15; 

conduct  in  accordance  with,  p.45; 

death  as  a  good,  pp.  45,  49,  50-51; 

good  man's  immunity  to  injury,  p.  46; 

Socrates'  conviction  of  his  death  as  a  good, 

p.  46; 

as  cause  of  good  not  evil,  p.  209; 
Sophist's  definition  of,  p.  267; 
as  the  highest  knowledge,  pp.  273,  282- 

285; 


true  nature  of,  not  known,  p.  274; 

absolute,  pp.  274,  282,  284; 

child  of,  p.  274; 

as  author  of  knowledge,  Being,  and  es- 

ence,  p.  275; 

idea  of,  pp.  279,  284,  293; 
to  be  shared  by  philosopher  with  the  state, 

p.  280; 

effect  of  the  knowledge  of,  p.  145; 
the  joy  of  friendship  among,  p.  369; 
or  mixed  life,  see  life; 
see  God,  idea, 

'GOOD/  THE,  Plato's  lectures  on  the  Su- 
preme, pp.  12-13; 

obligation  of  all  art  to  express  it,  p.  213; 

knowledge  of,  p.  274; 

insight  into  the  nature  of,  p.  274; 

as  diminished  by  God's  release  of  the 

universe,  p.  354; 

impossibility  of  harming,  p.  384; 

as  the  first  of  ultimate  values,  p.  459; 

desire  to  possess  it,  p.  403; 

as  perfect  and  sufficient,  pp.  462,  476; 

of  the  soul,  p.  473; 

road  to,  p.  476; 

public  -vs.  private  as  concerning  art  of 
politics,  see  politics; 

two  kinds  of  goods,  p.  515; 

see  God,  Idea,  reality. 

GOVERNMENT,  of  the  Thirty,  pp.  6,  47; 
Socrates'  abstention  from,  see  Divine  Sign; 
Plato's  attitude  toward,  p.  9; 
portrayal  of  ideal  ruler,  see  philosopher, 

ruler; 
question  of  wives  and  children  held  in 

common,  see  children  wives; 
four  types  of,  pp.  289,  293; 
variations  corresponding  to  dispositions 

of  men,  p.  293; 
happiest  type  of,  p.  310; 
as  sometimes  guided  by  right  opinion,  p. 

175; 

of  Atlantis,  pp.  375,  376; 
practical  application  of  theories  of,  see 

politics; 

under  Divine  Shepherds,  see  divine; 
of  the  philosophic  elect,  see  philosopher, 

ruler; 
see  aristocracy,  democracy,  oligarchy,  tim- 

ocracy,  tyranny. 

GUARDIAN,  qualities  of,  pp.  207-208,  211- 

212,  262,  263,  280-281; 
desirability  of  communal  feelings  in,  p. 

pursuits  of  both  sexes  in  common,  p.  240, 
241; 

compulsion  to  follow  regulations  of  state, 
p.  246; 
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see   auxiliaries,    education,    philosopher, 
rule*. 

GUIDANCE,  advice  on  the  marriage  ques- 
tion, p.  118  ff. 

H 

HAPPINESS,  as  found  in  a  concept  of  'the 

Good*,  see  'Good',  the; 
comparison  of  states  in  regard  to  degree 

of  justice  and  virtue  in  relation  to,  see 

justice,  virtue,  wisdom; 
of  the  soldier  guardians,  pp.  223-224; 
to  be  in  the  whole  state,  p.  280; 
of  ideal  state  as  compared  with  tyranny, 

pp.  306,  309; 
in  life  after  death,  p.  384; 
see  pleasure. 

HARMONY,  as  manifested  by  Apollo  and 

by  Plato,  p.  15; 

soul  falsely  compared  to,  pp.  78-79,  81; 
music  for  the  guardians,  p.  213-215; 
of  soul  and  body,  pp.  215,  313; 
resulting  from  community  of  women  and 

children,  p.  245; 
see  children,  wives,  woman; 
as  perfection  of  knowledge  leading  toward 

truth,  p.  283; 
of  opposites  as  fruitful  for  men,  pp.  396- 

397; 
restoration  of,  a  source  of  pleasure,  p.  467. 

HEAVEN,  life  of,  described,  p.  86; 
justice  of,  p.  109. 

HONOR(S),  conferred  upon  Plato,  p.  15; 
conferred  by  inhabitants  of  the  cave,  pp. 

279,  280; 

conferred  upon  rulers,  p.  287; 
see  ruler; 
of  loving  the  noblest  and  highest,  p.  395. 

HUMOR,  of  Socrates,  p.  18; 
see  irony. 

I 

IDEAL,  Socrates  as  lifted  to  sphere  of,  p| 

12; 
as  foundation  for  government,  p.  9; 

city  of  Plato,  pp.  16,  313; 
relativity  of,  in  this  world,  p.  248. 

JDEA(S),  poetry  as  adorning  Plato's,  p.  13; 
of  God,  see  God; 
soul's  knowledge  of  in  her  pre-existence, 

p.  75; 

see  also  recollection; 
changelessness  of,  p.  76; 
of  Absolute  Beauty,  Goodness,  etc.  pp. 

75,  82; 

of  largeness  and  smallness,  pp.  82,  83; 
name  of  not  confined  to  the  idea,  p.  82; 


of  odd  and  even,  see  Number; 

as  distinguished  from  objects  participating 
in  it,  p.  261; 

concerning  the  beautiful,  p.  261 ; 

of  the  Good,  pp.  273,  275; 

underlying  geometric  figures,  p.  277; 

in  relation  to  dialectic,  p.  276; 

importance  of  Plato's  doctrine  of,  p.  439; 

soul's  association  with,  p.  439; 

of  wisdom,  p.  439; 

relation  to  reincarnation,  p.  439; 

criticism  of  doctrine  of,  p.  442; 

nature  and  meaning  of,  p.  445; 

of  likeness  vs.  unlikeness,  pp.  446-447; 

of  an  absolute  nature,  apprehended  by 
reason,  p.  448; 

of  the  just,  beautiful  and  good  as  ulti- 
mate, p.  448; 

existence  of  vile  things  questioned,  pp. 
448-449; 

relation  to  individuals,  pp.  449,  450; 

of  greatness,  pp.  449,  450; 

relation  to  thought,  pp.  450,  451; 

as  fixed  patterns  in  nature,  p.  451; 

consequence  of  denying  existence  of,  453; 

absolute  ones  as  unknown  to  man,  see 
absolute; 

see  beauty,  being,  God,  good,  intelligence, 
mind,  reality,  recollection. 

IGNORANCE,  see  knowledge;  opinion; 
as  the  cause  of  impiety,  see  impiety, 
as  necessary  correlative  of  not-being,  p. 

260; 
as  the  source  of  man's  choice  of  evil,  p. 

137; 

of  Meno's  slave,  p.  163; 
of  that  which  one  knows,  an  absurdity, 

P-  433;  F        . 

see    knowledge,    opinion,    truth,    virtue, 

wisdom. 

IMAGE  (s),  of  the  visible  sphere,  p.  275; 
as  conversions  of  geometric  form,  p.  277; 
in  Allegory  of  Cave,  p.  278; 
of  the  soul,  p.  311; 
as  not  possessing  that  of  which  it  is  the 

image,  p.  341; 
account  of  the  souTs  introduction  to,  p. 

365; 
fashioned  by  each  soul  for  its  worship,  p. 

367; 

of  gods,  p.  408; 

of  Socrates  as  the  Satyr  Silenus,  p.  408; 
of  doves  in  the  aviary,  pp.  433-434; 
comparing  idea  to  daylight  and  to  sail, 

p.  449; 
see  allegory,  analogy,  dream,  fable,  myth, 

parable. 

IMITATION,  place  in  early  training  see  edu^ 
cation;  artist  as  imitator,  p.  446. 
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IMMORTALITY,  of  soul,  the  unchanging, 

pp.  75-78,  317; 

additional  proofs  of,  pp.  80-84,  160-161, 
165-166; 

birth  of  living  from  dead,  a  proof,  p.  73; 
as  creating  necessity  for  living  the  .good 

life,  p.  87; 

relation  of  love  to,  p.  404; 
sec  birth,  death,  life,  reincarnation. 

IMPIETY,  of  prosecution  of  a  father,  pp. 

27,  29-30; 

Socrates  on,  pp.  31-32; 
types  of,  pp.  £3,  94,  97  ff ; 
difficulty  of  excusing,  pp.  9$,  99; 
laws  in  punishment  of,  pp.  110-111; 
causes  of,  pp.  93-94,  99  ff. 

INFINITE,  union  with  the  finite,  p.  464; 
see  also  principle; 

as  the  classification  for  pleasure,  p.  4^7; 
dissolution  of  union  wjtji  the  finite,  pp. 
467,  468. 

INFLUENCE  (s),  upoa  Plato,  pp.  6?  14; 

see  Academy. 

INITIATION,  see  mysteries; 
fate  of  the  initiated  soul  after  death,  p. 

72; 

effect  of  its  recency,  p.  366. 
INJUSTICE,  defended  by  Thrasymachus  as 

a  man's  profit  and  interest,  p.  190; 
as  a  virtue,  p.  191; 
Glaucon's  argument  in  defense  of,  see  just, 

unjust; 
Adeimantus'   skepticism  of  the  evil  of, 

pp.  197-198; 
unprofitableness  of,  pp.  311-S12. 

INQUIRY,  how  can  we  investigate  into  a 
subject  of  which  we  knpw  nptfrijng,  p. 
141. 

INSPIRATION,  of  £>£  p<?e£,  ,s$e  pg?t. 
INSTRUCTION,  see  &dv£#tf&n, 
INTELLECTUAL,  sphere,  p.  276. 

INTELLIGENCE  (s),   ise?  essence,  being; 
as  located  in  the  soul,  p.  $J>^\ 
Supreme,  p.  43?. 

INTUITION,  Socrates  contemplates  th?  $ut- 
come  of  his  trial  and  sees  it  as  good,  pp. 
33-34. 

IRONY,  Socratic,  pp.  27,  £83; 
in  writings  of  Platp,  p.  13;  se$ 


JAILER,   his  attitude  toward   Socrates,  p. 
88. 

JUDGE,  proper  training  of,  p.  219; 
young  person  no  judge  of  allegory,  p.  209; 
of  the  naked  soul,  p.  382. 


JUDGMENT,  of  souls  only  after  death,  pp. 
381-382. 

JUST,  as  compared  to  the  unjust,  pp.  187, 

190-193,  196-197; 
soul  of,  p.  193; 

his  motivation  to  being,  pp.  197-199; 
as  an  approximator  of  Absolute  Justice,  p. 

24S; 

as  happiest  man,  p.  193; 
life  of,  pp.  310-312; 
rewards  of,  see  justice. 

JUSTICE,  Plato's  despair  of  after  death  of 

Socrates,  pp.  8-9; 
to  be  placed  before  life  and  children,  p. 

60; 

definitions  of,  pp.  186,  187,  1$9,  192; 
analogy  to  the  arts,  p.  189; 
superior  advantages  of,  p.  189,  192; 
classification  of,  p.  194; 
nature;  and  origin  of,  pp.  194-195; 
universal  attitude  of  mankin4  toward,  pp. 

197-198; 
as  both  a  state  and  individual  virtue,  p. 

199; 

essential  good  of,  p.  199; 
where  found  in  tjie  state,  pp.  228-229; 
as  a  concern  of  the  inner  man,  p.  232; 
discovery  of,  pp.  23 2-2  33  \ 
absolute,   p.  272; 
degrees  of  virtue,  happiness  and,  in  states, 

pp.  309,  313; 
rewards  of  pp.  319-321; 
of  like  suffering  at  the  hands  of  like,  p. 

J08. 

K 

KNOWLEDGE,  actions  of  a  man  of,  p.  191; 
two  philosopher's  taste  for,  pp.  259,  262; 
relation  to  opinion,  pp.  173-174;  260, 

430-437; 
see  opinion; 

of  Absolute  Being,  pp.  260,  263,  363; 
of  the  Sophist,  p.  267; 
idea  of  the  good  as  the  highest,  p.  273; 
sphere  of,  p.  275; 
attained  fry  *easpn  through  dialectic,  p, 

276; 

of  th$  kind  Jeacjing  to  true  being,  p.  283; 
not  conquerable  f)y  pleasure,  p.  13£; 
of  measuring,  pp.  135-136; 
as  recollection,  pp.  160,  165-166; 
npt  tfie  only  jguitfe  of  #gbt  arid  true  action, 

pp.  173-174; 
rating  of,  p.  479; 
nature  of,   pp.   413-416,   418-419,    430, 

458,  474; 

as  perception,  pp,  419,  422,  423,  425; 
relation  to  reason,  pp.  430,  435-436; 
see  definition; 

as  sensation,  see  sensation; 
definition  of  T^rb  "to  know",  pp.  434, 

436; 
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two  kinds  of  possession  of,  pp.  433,  434; 

absolute,  p.  452; 

of  human  beings  by  God  questioned,  pp. 
452-453; 

relation  to  happiness,  see  happiness; 

relation  to  immortality,  see  immortality; 

see  also  definition,  dialectic,  education, 
opinion,  recollection,  science,  truth,  vir- 
tue, wisdom. 


LABOR,  division  of,  p.  201. 

LANGUAGE,  Plato's  skill  in,  p.  13; 
of  harmony  and  concord,  p.  245; 
see  name  (j). 

LAUGHTER,  excess  of,  banned,  p.  211. 

LAW,  prosecution  of  a  father,  see  impiety; 
concerning  destiny  of  man  after  death,  p. 

381; 

of  finite  restraining  the  infinite,  p.  466; 
concerning    stolen   goods    and    disputed 

tilings,  see  judgment', 
see  also  government. 

LAWS,  Socrates  against  all  violation  of,  p.  8; 

imaginary  conversation  of,  with  Socrates 
about  his  escape,  pp.  58-60; 

their  claim  to  respect  and  sanctity  of  their 
covenants,  p.  59; 

of  the  other  world,  p.  60; 

retention  of  systern  of  basic  ones,  p.  226; 

institution  of  temples  and  sacrifices,  p. 
226; 

end  of  preamble  to,  p.  109; 

against  impiety,  p.  110; 

basis  for  those  concerning  mastery  of  pas- 
sion, j>.  119; 

concerning  love,  see  love. 

LECTURES,  of  Plato,  pp.  11-13; 
Plato's  perhaps  delivered  without  notes, 

p.  11; 
decrease  of  Plato's  in  his  latter  years,  p. 

15. 

LIE,  the  royal  one  of  the  ideal  state,  pp. 
221-222. 

LIFE,  of  Plato,  pp.  5-16; 
simplicity  of  Socrates'  mode  of,  p.  18; 
of  Socrates,  pp.  17-24; 
immortality  of,  pp.  73  ff ; 
of  Plato,  Sicilian  journeys,  p.  9; 
spontaneous  generation  of,  in  former  days, 

p.  353; 

as  it  should  be  lived,  p.  384; 
without   mind,    memory,   knowledge,    or 

true  opinion,  p.  463; 
the  good  or  mixed,  pp.  455,   463-466, 

475-480; 
see  good; 

three  types  of,  p.  469; 
see  immortality,  soul. 


LITERARY  ACHIEVEMENT,  of  Plato,  pp.  12- 
13. 

LOVE,  objects  of  the  gods*,  p.  31; 

as  ruling  passion  of  the  tyrant,  p.  308; 

laws  against  immodest  practice  in,  p.  119; 

evil  of  unnatural  connections,  p.  118; 

regulation  of  intercourse,  pp.  118,  120, 
121; 

three  types  of  p.  118; 

necessity  of,  to  men,  p.  346; 

as  elevating  the  soul,  p.  357; 

for  earthly  beauty  the  recollection  of  true 
beauty,  p.  365; 

athlete's  abstention  from  during  training, 
p.  120; 

blissfulness  of  true  love  attained,  p.  367; 

capture  of  the  beloved,  pp.  367,  369; 

antiquity  of  p.  393;  ^ 

Phaedrus'  discourse  concerning  Love  as  a 
god,  pp.  393-394; 

Pausanias'  discourse  concerning  the  two 
loves,  pp.  394-396; 

Eryzimachus'  discourse  concerning  the 
presence  of  the  two  loves  throughout  na- 
ture, pp.  396-397; 

Aristophaines*  discourse  of  the  three 
sexes,  pp.  397-399; 

beauty  of,  pp.  400-401; 

Diotima's  discourse  to  Socrates  concern- 
ing, pp.  402-407; 

not  a  god  but  a  power  intermediate  be- 
tween mortal  and  immortal,  pp.  402, 
403; 

parentage   of,   pp.   402-403; 

lesser  mysteries  of,  p.  405; 

of  beautiful  forms,  p.  405. 

LOVER (s),  name  given  to  one  who  loves 
the  beautiful,  p.  365; 

feelings  of  in  the  presence  of  divine 
beauty,  p.  366; 

received  into  communion  with  the  beloved, 
p.  369; 

who  yield  to  the  sensual,  p.  369; 

two  laws  governing  relations  to  the  be- 
loved, p.  395; 

of  wisdom,  p.  40  <J. 


M 

MAN,  the  possession  of  the  gods,  pp.  63, 

6$; 

characteristics  o£  timocratic,  pp.  295,  29<$; 
origin  of  timocratic,  p.  296; 
origin  of  oligarchic,  p.  297; 
origin  of  democratic,  pp.  300,  301; 
characteristics  of  democratic,  p.  302; 
origins  of  tyrannic,  pp.  303,  307; 
characteristics  of  tyrannic,  pp.  308-309; 
primeval  round  form  of,  p.  397; 
as  measure  of  all  things  discussed,  pp. 
419,  423,  425-428; 
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Protagoras'  figure  of  the  sick,  p.  426; 
divine  origin  of,  see  divine; 
see  men,  wise  men. 

MARKET  PLACE,  Socrates  to  be  found  in, 
p.  24. 

MARRIAGE,  Plato* s  remaining  single,  p.  15; 

regulations    concerning    that    of    philos- 
opher-ruler, pp.  242-244; 

sacredness  of,  p.  242; 

the  institution,  p.  122; 

control  of  marriage  by  the  state,  p.  122; 

age  for,  p.  122; 

penalty  for  remaining  single,  p.  122; 

regulations  for  betrothal,  pp.  123-124; 

act  not  to  be  consummated  in  drunkenness, 
see  drunkenness; 

regulations  for  remarriage,  p.  128; 

see  divorce. 

MARTYRDOM,  see  death. 
MASSES,  failure  to  use  philosopher,  p.  267. 

MATHEMATICS,  see  arithmetic,  geometry, 
number. 

MEASURE,  of  pleasures,  not  in  excess,  p. 

469; 

as  a  principle  of  £niteness,  p.  465; 
as  an  essential  of  art,  p.  474; 
arts  of  mensuration  see  arithmetic,  aft, 

knowledge; 
of  all  things  seen  in  man,  see  man. 

MEDICINE,  conditions  rendering  it  disgrace- 
ful, p.  217; 
position  of  doctors  in  the  state,  p.  218. 

MEDITATION,  Socrates'  fits  of  abstraction, 
pp.  392,  410. 

MEETING,  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  pp.  7-8; 
of  Socrates  and  Theaetetus,  p.  418. 

MEMORY,   meditation   and   repetition   as 
aids,  p.  11; 

as  important  characteristic  of  philosopher, 
p.  263; 
see  meditation,  recollection. 

MEN,  of  the  upper  earth,  p.  86; 
five  dispositions  of,  p.  294; 
three  classes  of,  p.  310; 
as  created  by  God  and  the  gods,  pp.  345- 

346; 

tradition  of  the  earth-born,  pp.  352-353; 
life  of  in  the  days  of  Chronos,  p.  353; 
their  desire  for  teachers,  p.  427; 
conception  of  wisdom,  see  man,  wisdom. 

METHODS,  of  Socrates'  analytic,  p.  10; 
of  Socrates,  compared  to  midwifery,  see 
midwife. 

MIDWIFE,  Socrates*  figure  of  himself  as, 
pp.  422,  423,  428,  437. 

MILITARY  SERVICE,  of  Plato,  p.  7. 


MIND(S),  the  eye  of,  p.  277; 
nature  of  movement  of,  p.  104; 
aviary  in,  see  image; 
as  food  of  the  divine  intelligence  of  souls, 

p.  363; 

in  relation  to  the  mixed  life;  p.  463; 
see  life; 

of  the  universe,  see  universe; 
relation  to  soul,  p.  467; 
as  cause,  p.  467; 
condition  of  failure  to  attain  highest  truth, 

P>  478; 

attitude  of  toward  mixture  of  pleasure  and 
wisdom,  see  mixture; 
relation  to  truth,  symmetry,  beauty,  pp. 

478,  479; 

superiority  over  pleasure,  p.  480; 
as  complex  or  system  of  ideas,  p.  439; 
see  idea,  knowledge,  science. 

MIXTURE  (s),  of  the  body,  the  soul,  and 

both,  p.  470; 

producing  opposite  feelings,  p.  470; 
of  pleasure  and  wisdom,  pp.  471,  476; 
of  all  the  sciences,  or  general  knowledge, 

pp.  474,  475. 

MONARCHY,  as  perfect  form  of  govern- 
ment, p.  293;  see  government. 

MONEY,  raised  to  liberate  Socrates,  p.  8; 
status  in  an  oligarchy,  pp.  297-298. 

MONUMENTS,  along  approach  to  Academy, 

P-  10. 
MOTHER  PRINCIPLE,  see  space  as. 

MOTION  (s),  the  first  number  or,  see  num- 
ber, 

of  heaven  as  asking  to  calculation  of  mind, 
p.  104; 

see  also  mind; 

of  the  elements,  see  elements; 

of  the  universe  when  guided  or  released 
by  God,  p.  351; 

reversal  of  the  universe,  pp.  351-352; 

effect  of  reversal  on  animals,  see  animals; 

effect  of  reversal  on  men,  see  body; 

soul  as  self-moving,  see  soul; 

beginning  of,  p.  361; 

see  self,  self -moving  principle. 

Music,  in  relation  to  education,  pp.  208, 
282; 

harmonies  for  the  auxiliaries,  p.  214; 
neglect  of  by  unseasonable  children,  p. 

295; 

Socrates'  learning  to  play  the  lyre,  p.  19; 
as  mixed  with  conjecture,  p.  474. 

MYSTIC  (s),  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears 
of  a,  p.  60; 

as  the  true  philosophers,  p.  63; 
Socrates*  aspiration  to  be  one,  p.  72; 
see  oracle. 
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MYSTERIES,  Plato's  possible  initiation  into. 

p.  10; 
Socrates'  reference  to  belief  in  a  certain 

secret  doctrine,  pp.  69,  73; 
belief  of  founders  concerning  unsanctified, 

uninitiated  persons  after  death,  p.  72; 
initiation   into   mysteries  of  true  Being, 
_pp.   363-365; 
initiation  into  mysteries  of  true  love,  pp. 

365-367; 
lesser  mysteries  of  love,  pp.  401-405. 

MYTH,  linking  Plato  with  Apollo,  p.  15; 
Socrates'  myth  of  the  structure  of  the 

earth,  pp.  65,  86; 
of  the  true  earth,  p.  85; 
of  Gyges,  p.  195; 
tale  of  the  warrior  Er,  p.  321; 
of  Prometheus,  pp.  150-152; 
of  Creation,  p.  345; 
of  the  Divine  Shepherd,  or  the  Golden 

Age,  pp.  351-355; 

of  the  heaven  above  heavens,  p.  362; 
figure  of  the  soul  as  a  charioteer,  see 

/mage; 

of  Phaeton,  p.  374; 
of  Island  of  Atlantis,  pp.  375-378; 
figure  of  Socrates  as  Silenus,  see  image; 
Aristophanes'  myth  of  genesis  of  sexes,  pp. 

397-399; 
Diotima's  myth  concerning  parentage  of 

love,  pp.  402-403; 
see  allegory,  analogy,  figure,  image. 

N 
NAME(S),  theories  concerning  Plato's,  p. 

5; 

Plato's  mention  of  his,  p.  6; 
of  the  primeval  elements,  p.  435; 
in   relation  to  knowledge  of  the  thing 
named,  see  knowldge. 

NATURE,  man's  diversity  of,  p.  205; 
creations  of,  superior  to  those  of  art,  p. 

100; 
of  man  and  of  his  body  in  relation  to 

motion,  see  motion. 

NECESSITY,  of  attraction  known  by  lovers, 
p.  242. 

NOT-BEING,  as  unknowable,  p.  260; 
relation  to  ignorance,  see  ignorance. 

NOTES,  Plato's  attitude  toward  taking  of, 
p.  11. 

NUMBER,  idea  of  odd  and  even,  pp.  83-84; 
place  of,  in  education,  pp.  282,  283; 
relation  to  first  principle,  p.  102; 
relation  to  first  motion,  p.  102. 


OBEDIENCE,  of  Socrates  to  legal  decree, 
p.  8. 

OBJECT (s),  in  relation  to  Idea,  p.  260; 
in  relation  to  Being  and  Dot-Being,  p. 

261; 

as  images,  p.  276; 
carried  in  Allegory  of  Cave,  pp.  277,  278. 

OLIGARCHY,  origin  and  nature  of,  p.  297; 
defects  of,  pp.  298,  299. 

OPINION,  unimportance  of  the  conclusions 

of  the  many,  p.  57; 
relation  to  ignorance  and  knowledge,  pp. 

260,  434; 

popular,  p.  266;  see  also  Sophist; 
how  generated  in  the  soul,  p.  275; 
sphere  of,  p.  276; 
right  opinion  as  good  a  guide  as  knowing, 

pp.  173-174; 
difference    between    right    opinion    and 

knowledge,  p.  174;  see  knowledge; 
true  vs.  false,  pp.  427-428,  430-431,  434; 
relation  to  definition,  see  definition; 
relation  to  reason,  see  reason; 
difference  of,  among  gods,  see  gods. 

OPPOSITES,    generation    of   weaker    from 

stronger,  p.  73; 

as  repelling  advance  of  one  another,  pp. 
82-83. 

ORACLE  (s),  within  Socrates,  pp.  35,  50; 
see  divine  sign. 


PAIN,  caused  by  over-indulgence  of  desire, 

P-  133; 

when  called  a  good,  p.  133; 
as  evil,  pp.  133,  134,  135; 
as  dissolution  of  union  between  finite  and 

infinite,  p.  467; 
as  mixed  with  pleasure,  pp.  467,  469-471. 

PARABLE,  of  the  ship,  p.  264; 
spoken  by  Protagoras,  pp.  419-420; 
see  allegory,  analogy,  image,  myth. 

PARENTS,  age  limits  of,  pp.  243-244; 
identity  of  blood  children  kept  from  them, 
pp.  243,  244. 

PARTY,  aristocratic,  p.  6; 
Plato's  invitation  into  ruling  party,  p.  9. 

PERCEPTION,  without  part  in  the  attain- 
ment of  Truth  or  Being,  pp.  429*430; 
relation  to  knowledge,  see  knowledge. 

PERFECTION,  Apollo  as  symbol  of,  p.  15; 
of  knowledge  as  harmony,  p.  283; 
of  the  universe,  p.  336; 
effected  through  beholding  God's  perfec- 
tion, pp.  363-365* 
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PHILOSOPHER (s),  Socrates  as  type  of  the 

true,  p.  8; 
value  of  living  in  contact  with  the  true, 

p.  12; 
as  king,  the  ideal  government,  pp.  249, 

262,  270-273,  280,  286-287; 
attitude  of,  toward  death,  pp.  70-72; 
attitude  of,  toward  body  and  its  appetites, 

pp.  70-71; 
adapted  by  birth  to  leadership  and  study 

of  philosophy,  p.  259; 
characteristics  of,  pp.  259,  262,  263,  266; 
as   distinguished   from   sight-lovers   and 

artisans,  p.  259; 
danger  of  his  becoming  a  rogue,  pp.  264, 

265; 

cause  of  his  uselessness,  p.  265; 
the  lovers  of  Being,  pp.  262,  271; 
world  censure  of,  p.  268; 
vulnerability  in  youth,  p.  268; 
rareness  of  the  true  one,  pp.  269,  272, 

273; 

tests  of  his  fitness  to  rule,  p.  273; 
terms  of  reincarnation  for  the  soul  of,  p. 

364; 

the  mind  of,  p.  364; 
his  relation  to  love,  p.  403. 

PHILOSOPHY,  necessity  of  'living  it,  pp.  8', 

9,  16; 

taught  at  Academy,  p.  11; 
Plato  asked  to  teach  to  Arcadians,  p.  11; 
as  living,  pp.  5,  9; 
best  learned  by  personal  association  with 

true  philosopher,  p.  12; 
as  having  no  place  for  cowardly,  mean 

natures,  p.  263; 
injury  to,  by  professed  followers,  pp.  264, 

265-269; 
attitude   toward  political   ambition,   pp. 

280-281; 
study  of,  to  precede  office-holding,  pp. 

285-286; 

need   for    practicality   in   political   phil- 
osophy, see  politics; 
relation  to  love,  see  love; 
age  for  study  of,  see  age; 
effect  of  forsaking  it  for  the  serfse-life, 

P-  369; 

as  beginning  in  wonder,  j5.  421; 
relation  to  dialectic,  see  dialectic; 
as  noblest  and  best  of  music,  sefe  music; 
see  dialectic,  philosophy. 

PHYSICIAN,  Socrates  to  be  the  physician  of 

the  state,  pp.  32-33; 
animosity  of  little  boyS  against,  p.  335 
greater  need  of  in  luxurious  state",  pp.  207, 

attitudes  of  artisari  and  rich  min  toward 
pp.  217,  218; 


wise  men  called  physicians  of  the  body, 

p.  426;  ^ 
see  medicine. 

PIETY,  Euthyphro's  definitions,  p.  31; 
Holiness  a  virtue,  p.  131; 
vs.  impiety,  see  impiety. 

PLEASURE  (s),  relation  to  pain,  p.  68; 
as  nailing  soul  to  body,  p.  78; 
of  knowledge,  back  of,  p.  87; 
of  conversation  to  the  old,  p.  185; 
in  learning,  p.  263; 
three  pleasures  of  soul,  p.  310; 
criteria  of,  p.  310; 
the  victory  over,  p.  120; 
true  meaning  of  being  overcome  by,  p. 

136; 
as  unable  to  overcome  true  knowledge,  p. 

136; 

as  good,  pp.  135,  471-473; 
nature  and  kinds  of,  pp.  461-462; 
relation  to  the  good  life,  see  life; 
as  infinite,  see  infinite; 
as  a  generation,  see  generation; 
indifference  of  the  gods  to,  see  gods; 
as  restoration  of  the  natural  state,  p.  468; 
as  caused  by  upward  change,  p.  469; 
Philebus'  conception  of,  pp.  469,  475; 
as  intemperate,  pp.  469,  470; 
relation  to  wisdom,  see  wisdom; 
the  mixed,  pp.  470-471; 
the  pure,  pp.  471-473; 
relation  to  truth,   symmetry,  beauty,   p. 

479; 

superiority  of  mind  over,  see  mind; 
ranking  of,  p.  479. 

POET,  Plato  revealed  as  poet  iri  his  dia- 
logues, p.  13; 

Plato's  acquaintance  with  poets,  p.  13; 
as  singing  of  reincarnation,  p.  160. 

POETRY,  Socrates'  translation  of  Aesop  in 
prison,  pp.  19,  68. 

POISON,  mitigation  of  its  effect  r>y  talking, 
p.  70; 

Socrates'  contemplation  of  his  approach- 
ing hour,  r>.  87-8S; 

Socrates'  undesiroiis  of  postponing  the 
drinking,  p.  89; 

action,  p.  90; 

Socrates'  proposal  of  a  libation  from  it, 
P.  89! 

Socrates  drinks  it,  p.  89. 

PoLtftc^,  Socrates  th£  only  politician  of 
his  time,  p.  33. 

POLLUTION,  of  rriurdef,  pp<  29,  85,  87; 
of  sooil  a  cause  of  ghosts,  p.  77. 

PRAISE,  of  Lcte,  S£e  l&$e; 
necessity  fo*  trueness  of,  pp.  399-400; 
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of  Socrates  by  Alcibiades,  pp.  408-410; 
of  Theaetetus,  pp.  417-418. 

PRE-EXISTENCE,  see  reincarnation. 

PREJUDICE,  against  philosophy  refuted,  pp. 
272-273. 

PRIESTS,  ancient  records  of  Egyptian  priests. 

PRINCIPLE (s),  of  justice  in  man,  p.  57; 

first,  pp.  84,  284; 

rational  and  appetitive,  pp.  228,  230-231; 

of  the  state  identical  with  those  of  the 
individual,  p.  231; 

above  hypothesis,  pp.  276,  277; 

saving  principle  of  human  life,  pp.  135- 
136; 

of  endurance,  p.  143; 

the  similar  one  circulating  and  manifest- 
ing in  the  elements,  p.  339; 

of  friendship,  some  first,  see  friendship; 

of  destiny  explained  to  the  soul,  p.  346; 

finite  and  infinite,  pp.  455,  464-465; 

underlying  the  good  life,  pp.  475-476; 

of  theology,  see  theology; 

sec  space,  as  mother  principle. 

PRISONER  (s),  men  as  prisoners  in  the  cave, 
see  allegory  of  the  cave;  man  a  prisoner 
to  life,  p.  69. 

PROCREATION,  in  beauty,  p.  404; 
see  children,  generation)  marriage. 

PROPERTY,  rulers  forbidden  the  owning  of, 

p.  245; 
status  in  an  oligarchy,  p.  297. 

PROPHECY,  of  Socrates,  p.  50. 
PSYCHOLOGY,  see  soul. 

PUNISHMENT  (s),  of  the  soul  after  death, 
pp.  382-383; 
purpose  of,  p.  383; 
see  judgment,  justice,  rewards. 

PURITY,  in  pleasures,  see  pleasure; 
id  whiteness,  p.  472; 
an  attribute  of  the  eternal  and  unchange- 
able, p.  475. 


"*. 
QUESTION(S),  Plato's  instruction  by  Soc- 

ratic  question,  p.  11; 
asked  by  Socrates,  p.  425; 
no  objection  to,  p.  426; 
see  dialectic,  method* 

R 

RACK,  conduct  toward  any  enemy  of  Hel- 
lenic race,  p.  247. 

REALITY,  ideal  state  as  a,  pp.  249,  272-278, 
313; 


images  of,  passing  in  and  out  of  space, 

p.  340; 

only  dreamlike  awareness  of,  p.  341; 
of  inner  life  and  unseen  world,  p.  359; 
behind  the  images,  p.  365; 
relation  to  ultimate  values,  p.  439; 
brought  forth  by  beholding  divine  Beauty, 

p.  406; 

knowledge  having  to  do  with,  p.  475; 
of  sense  question,  p.  422; 
see  Being,  essence,  truth. 

REASON,  philosopher  the  only  possessor  of, 

p.  311; 
as  having  its  seat  in  the  soul,  p.  338;  see 

also  intelligence; 
absence  of,  in  the  beginning  of  creation, 

P-  342; 
man's  helper  in  overcoming  the  irrational 

elements  of  his  nature,  p.  347; 
evolution  of,  through  true  nurture  and 

education,  p.  348; 
see  definition,  knowledge. 

RECOLLECTION,  presented  as  a  proof  for 

immortality,  pp.  64,  74-75; 

knowledge  as  recollection,  p.  74,  80; 

Meno  convinced  of  the  theory  of  recollec- 
tion, pp.  165-166; 

see  also  square; 

as  memory  of  prior  experience  with  Being, 
pp.  364-365; 

degrees  of,  among  men,  pp.  364,  365; 

relation  to  theory  of  ideas,  p.  439; 

see  love,  Being. 

REGENERATION,    relation    to    music,    see 

music] 

relation  to  gymnastic,  see  gymnastic; 
as  connected  with  love,  see  love. 

REINCARNATION,  ancient  doctrine  concern- 
ing, p.  73; 

a  proof  of  past  existence  in  recollection,  p. 
75; 

the  story  of  rebirth,  see  myth  of  the  war- 
rior Er; 

of  unrighteous  men  first  as  women,  p.  346; 

of  persistently  evil  men  as  brutes,  p.  346; 

relation  to  doctrine  of  Ideas,  see  idea. 

RELATIVE,  called  by  mortals,  existence,  p. 

363; 

generation  as,  pp.  472-473; 
see  also  generation; 
vs.  the  absolute,  see  absolute; 
rebuttal  of  philosophy  of  the,  pp,  463- 

467; 
notions  of  noble,  base,  good,  and  evil  as 

relative,  p.  473. 

REPUTATION  OF  PLATO,  as  teacher,  pp.  11, 
15. 
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REVERENCE,  justice  and  reverence  native  to 

all  men,  p.  152; 
see  justice,  statecraft. 

REWARDS,  of  justice  after  death,  pp.  364, 

384; 
see  justice,  punishment  (s). 

RHETORIC,  see  art. 

RULE(S),  for  the  public  good,  p.  287; 
under  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  p.  293. 

RULER(S),  qualifications  of,  pp.  208,  220- 

221; 
not  to  beg  subjects  to  be  ruled  by  him,  p. 

265; 

inducements  for,  p.  281; 
successors  of,  p.  272; 
to  take  possession  of  children,  p.  287; 
rise  of  unworthy  type  of,  p.  296; 
under  oligarchy,  p.  298. 


SACRIFICES,  Cephalus'  departure  to  attend 
to,  p.  186; 
as  concerned  with  Love,  p.  397. 

SAME,  the  courses  of,  in  relation  to  the 
other,  p.  348. 

SAVIOR,  auxiliaries  as  the  true  ones,  p.  224; 
power  of  God  as  only  savior  of  good  in 

evil  governments,  p.  267; 
philosopher  as  savior  of  his  country,  p. 

270; 
philosopher  as  savior  of  virtue,  p.  297. 

SCIENCE (s),  pure  and  impure,  p.  474; 
of  beauty,  see  beauty; 
relation  to  dialectics,  see  dialectics; 
see  Being,  knowledge,  wisdom. 

SELF,  constant  learning  an  avenue  to  dis- 
covery of,  pp.  12,  19; 
Socrates   emphasis  upon  knowledge  of, 
pp.  19,  20-21,  24. 

SELF-CONTROL,  as  condition  of  happiness 
in  love,  p.  369. 

SELF-MOVING  PRINCIPLE,  pp.  102-103;  see 
life,  soul. 

SENSATIONS,  as  the  motions  of  the  four 

elements,  p.  348; 
as  twisting  and  breaking  the  revolutions 

of  the  same  and  other,  p.  348; 
relation  to  truth,  p.  424;  see  trutb; 
relation  to  knowledge,  pp.  424,  428-429, 

430; 
reaching  soul  through  body,  p.  429. 

SENSES,  in  relation  to  perception,  p.  428; 
see  sensation. 

SENTIMENTALITY,  Socrates'  pledge  against 
appeal  to  tears,  p.  48. 


SEXE(S),  clarification  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the,  pp.  238-240; 
common  education  for,  p.  241; 
equality  of,  p.  304; 
division  of  the  sexes,  pp.  397*398; 
see  men,  women. 

SHRINES,  private  shrines  and  secret  rites 
forbidden,  p.  111. 

SOLDIER,    necessity    for   philosophic   and 
spirited  nature  of,  pp.  208-209. 

SONS,  Socrates'  request  on  behalf  of  his 
boys,  pp.  51-52. 

SOPHIST  (s),  the  Public  as,  p.  266; 
as  teachers  of  opinion,  p.  266; 
as  teachers  of  opinion  of  the  many,  p. 

267; 
questioned  by  Socrates,  pp.  131-137,  149- 

155; 

Protagoras  and  Hippocrates,  p.  149; 
charge  of  corrupting  their  disciples,  pp. 

170-171; 
question  as  to  their  teaching  virtue,  p. 

173; 
philosophy  of  the  relative,  p.  420. 

SOUL,  birth  of  awareness  of  itself  an  inner 

spiritual  state,  p.  12; 
spiritual  state,  p.  12; 
conditions  under  which  she  attains  true 

knowledge,  pp.  71-72; 
vicissitudes  of  after  death,  pp.  77,  85; 
likeness  of  it  to  the  unseen  and  changeless, 

p.  76; 
experience  of  the  polluted  one,  pp.  77, 

85,  87; 

whether  imperishable,  pp.  76,  83; 
eye  of,  p.  81; 
other- world  life  of,  p.  85; 
of  those  condemned  to  Tartarus,  p.  86; 
unique  excellence  of,  p.  193; 
injuriousness  of  the  He  to,  pp.  208-210; 
thirst  as  a  desire  of,  p.  230; 
the  rational  principle  as  proper  ruler  of, 

P-  231; 

likened  to  the  eye,  p.  275; 
four  faculties  of,  p.  277; 
three  principles  of,  p.  310; 
love  of  wisdom  in,  p.  319; 
effect  of  unjustness  upon,  p.  320; 
her  choice  of  a  new  destiny,  pp.  322-324; 
ignorance  of  the  impious  concerning,  p. 

101; 
as  identical  with  self-moving  essence,  p. 

103; 

location  of,  p.  104; 
a  principle  of  change  in  each  creature, 

p.  107; 

as  created  before  body,  p.  p.  337; 
elements  out  of  which  created,  p.  337; 
of  the  corporeal  universe,  p.  337; 
as  rational,  p.  335; 
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creation  of  the  soul  of  man,  p.  346; 

assigned  to  a  star,  p.  346; 

as  self-moving,  p.  361; 

at   first  without  intelligence  when  in  a 

body,  p.  348; 
winged  horses  of,  p.  361; 
condition  of  the  wings  of,  pp.  363-364; 
of  those  too  weak  to  behold  Being,  pp. 

363-364; 

transmigration  of,  p.  364; 
prior  to  the  taking  of  a  body,  p.  364; 
form  of  after  death,  p.  382; 
classified  as  curable  or  incurable,  p.  383; 
of  Alcibiades  stirred  by  Socrates,  p.  408; 
as  instrument  of  perception,  p.  429; 
of  the  uninitiate  a  leaky  vessel,  see  image; 
figure  of  the  coats,  see  figure; 
as  life,  see  life; 
food  of,  see  mind; 

behavior  toward  divine  beauty,  see  beauty; 
relation  to  character,  see  character; 
relation  to  mind,  see  mind; 
pleasures  of,  see  pleasure; 
beauty  of  the  inward,  see  beauty; 
symmetry  between  body  and,  see  body, 

symmetry; 

immortality  of,  see  immortality; 
as  winged  charioteer,  see  image; 
see  Being,  character,  love,  reincarnation, 

truth. 

SPACE,   as   mother-principle  receiving  all 
things,  pp.  340-341; 
formlessness  of,  p.  341; 
externality  and  indestructability  of,  p.  341 ; 
as  preexistent  to  the  universe,  p.  341; 
the  shaking  of,  pp.  341-342; 
see  generation. 

SPHERE,  of  the  visible,  p.  276. 

SPIRIT,  relation  to  courage,  pp.  207-208; 
Socrates'  independence  of,  pp.  18-19. 

SQUARE,    slave  boy's   elucidation   of   by 
recollection,  pp.  161-165. 

STATE(S),  development  of  simple  and 
luxurious  ones,  pp.  205,  206; 

limits  of  expansion,  p.  225; 

absence  of  'mine'  and  'thine'  in  best- 
ordered  state,  p.  245; 

practical  degree  of  feasibility  of  ideal 
state,  pp.  248,  249; 

fault  causing  maladministration  of,  p. 
249; 

accusation  against  existing  ones,  p.  270; 

true  form  ot,  p.  293; 

origin  of  change  in,  p.  295. 

STATECRAFT,  in  Athens,  liability  of  suffer- 
ing anything,  p.  33; 

Plato's  attitude  following  death  of  Soc- 
rates, pp.  8-9; 


Sicilian  endeavors  of  Plato,  p.  9; 

taught ^ at  Academy,  p.  13; 

virtue  in,  regarded  by  Socrates  as  unteach- 

able,  p.  149;  see  also  virtue; 
absence  of,  among  early  men,  pp.  151-152; 
share  of  every  man  in,  p.  152. 

STATESMAN,  description  of  the  true  and 
good,  see  philosopher. 

STUDENTS,  in  attendance  at  Academy,  see 

Academy; 
importance  of  personal  contact  with,  pp. 

11-12; 
wide  range  of  types  who  heard  Plato,  p. 

ii; 

famous  ones,  pp.  13-14. 

STYLE,  simplicity  an  asset  of,  p.  213; 
of  the  laws,  p.  113. 

SUBSTANCE,  of  a  color,  p.  420. 

SUICIDE,    Socrates*    condemnation   of.    pp. 
63,  68-69. 

SUN,  as  the  author  of  sight,  p.  274; 
as  author  of  generation,  p.  275; 
as  figure  representing  Supreme  Good,  see 
image. 

SUPERIORITY,  basis  for  Socrates',  pp.  45- 
46, 

SUPREME  GOOD,  see  The  Good. 

SYMMETRY,  as  basic  component  of  the  good 

life,  p.  459; 

relation  to  beauty,  p.  479; 
relation  to  truth,  p.  479; 
relation  to  pleasure,  p.  479; 
as  absolute  good,  pp.  478,  479; 
see  measure. 


TEACHING(S),  of  Socrates  without  fee,  pp. 
18,  40; 

of  Plato  without  fee,  p.  11; 

of  virtue  by  parents  to  their  children,  pp, 
153-154; 

of  virtue  maintained  possible  by  Protag- 
oras, p.  155; 

of  virtue  questioned,  pp,  169,  174,  176; 

of  Socrates,  pp.  20,  21. 

TEMPERANCE,  as  the  proportions  of  inward 

actions,  p.  10; 

as  a  quality  of  the  guardians,  p.  212; 
nature  of,  p.  228; 
where  found  as  a  virtue  in  the  state,  p. 

228; 

absolute,  p.  272; 
relation  to  pleasure,  pp.  469-470. 

THEOLOGY,  principles  of,  pp.  209-210; 
explanation  of  disbelief,  p.  9B. 
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THOUGHT,  relation  to  ideas,  see  idea,  mind, 

opinion,  perception. 

TIME,  the  creation  of,  p.  338; 
forms  of,  pp.  338-339; 
as  co-eternal  with  the  universe,  pp.  339- 

TIMOCRACY,  origin  and  nature  of,  pp.  294, 

296; 

resemblances  to  perfect  state,  p.  295; 
see  government. 

TRADITION,  powerful  influence  of,  conduct, 
p.  U9; 
of  Atlantis,  p.  373. 

TRAGEDY,  genius  of,  likened  to  comedy,  p. 

411. 
TRANSGRESSION,  principles  for  subduing 

the  lustful  nature,  pp.  119,  121. 

TRAVELS,  of  Plato,  pp.  9-10; 
Plato's  Sicilian  journeys,  p.  9- 

TRIAL,  of  Socrates,  pp.  23,  35,  39  ff. 
TRUTH,   speaking   it,   Socrates'   only  elo- 
quence, p.  39; 

philosopher's  love  of,  pp.  262,  263,  272; 

effect  on  the  soul,  pp.  275,  363; 

idea  of  Good  as  the  cause  of,  p.  275; 

absolute  Truth  revealed  by  dialectic,  pp. 
284,  285; 

effect  on  souls  of  the  vision  of,  pp.  363- 
364; 

means  of  the  soul's  love  of,  p.  475; 

relation  to  the  beautiful,  p.  479; 

rating  of,  p.  479; 

told  by  Protagoras  to  disciples,  p.  420; 

as  sensation  refuted,  p.  423; 

relation  to  symmetry,  see  symmetry; 

relation  to  mind,  see  mind; 

relation  to  pleasure,  see  pleasure; 

relation  to  knowledge,  see  knowledge; 

relation  to  the  good  life,  see  life; 

attainment   of,   through   meditation;   see 
meditation? 

relation  to  art  of  oratory,  see  Art; 

see  absolute,  God,  Being,  error. 

TYRANNY,  see  government; 
of  the  Thirty,  p.  6; 
origin  and  nature  of,  pp.  303-^05; 
see  government; 
choice  of,  for  a  destiny,  p.  323. 

TYRANT,  origin  of,  p.  305; 
causes  of  unpopularity,  pp.  306-307; 
bodyguard  of,  p.  305; 
maintenance  of,  p.  307; 
misery  of,  p.  309. 

U 

UNFOLDMENT,   as  character-development, 
see  character. 


UNITY,  as  resulting  from  community  of 

pleasures  and  pains,  p.  245; 
absolute,  p.  282. 

UNIVERSE,  guided  by  the  good,  not  the 
evil  soul,  pp.  103-104; 
once  ruled  by  the  divine  shepherd  and 

lesser  deities,  p.  353; 
as  created  in  the  image  of  the  eternal,  p. 

334;  .        . 

inconsistency   of    notions    concerning   its 

generation,  p.  334; 
God's  motivation  in  the  creation  of,  p. 

334; 

the  fairness  of,  pp.  534-335; 
as  only  begotten,  p.  335; 
proportion  the  fusing  principle  of  pp. 

335-336; 

as  corporeal,  pp.  335-336; 
as  having  roundness  of  form,  p.  336; 
results  of  its  self-governing,  pp.  353-355; 
orderly  guidance  of,  pp.  465,  466; 
mind  of,  p.  467; 
body  of,  see  body; 
elements  of,  see  elements; 
reverse  of  motion,  see  motion. 

UNIVERSITY,   Academy   as   the   first,   see 
Academy. 

USEFULNESS,  of  philosophers  nullified  by 

failure  to  use  them,  p.  265; 
toward  noble  ends  a  determining  factor 
in  decisions  to  act,  p.  4-5. 


VALUE  (s),  the?  orcfer  of  values,  pp.  479- 

480; 

ultimate,  p.  387; 
of  justice,  see  justice; 
see  principles. 

VERMCT,  of  dseath,  see  death. 

VICTORY,    conquering    df    pleasure,    the 
noblest,  see  pleasure; 
of  Athenians  over  Atlanteans,  pp.  377- 
378. 

VIRTUE  (s),  basis*  for  every  good  of  man, 

p.  46; 

an  expression  of  soul  purification,  p.  67; 
Socrates'  exhortations  to,  p.  47; 
as  goal  in  this  life,  p.  87; 
the  four  virtues  o$  a  state,  p.  226;  see 

also     wisdom,     courage,     temperance, 


of  the  state  as  derived  from  individuals 

comprising  it,  p.  230; 
evidence  of  in  individuals,  p.  231; 
in  monarchy  and  tyranny  as  revefaling  a 
state's  degree  of  happiness,  p.  310; 
of  happiness,  p,  310; 
concerning  the  oneness  of  them,  |>.  131; 
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in  statecraft  thought  not  capable  of  being 

taught,  pp.  149-150; 
universality   of   capacity  for  justice   and 

wisdom,  p.  152; 
Protagoras'    argument    that    it    can    be 

taught,  pp.  153-154; 
the  mutual  interest  of  all,  p.  154; 
Meno  asked  to  define,  p.  159; 
as  knowledge,  p.  169; 
a  search  for  teachers  of,  pp.  170,  172; 
see  also  teaching; 
miscalled  the  attachment  of  the  non-lover 

P-  370; 

of  Love,  p.  405; 

relation  to  wisdom,   see  wisdom; 
teachability  of,  see  teaching. 

W 

WAR,)  Peloponnesian,  p.  6; 
origin  of,  p.  207; 
an  art,  p.  207; 
conduct  of,  in  ideal  state,  pp.  224-225, 

247; 

regulations  concerning  spoils  of,  p.  247; 
relation  to  a  tyranny,  p.  306; 
regulations  of  Atlantis,  p.  376; 
between    Athens    and    Atlanteans,    pp. 

377-378. 

WATER,  definition  of  by  description,  pp. 

339-340; 

as  the  moist  part  of  space,  p.  341; 
see  elements,  generation. 

WEALTH,  see  money. 

WHOLE  (NESS),    the   world    a   corporeal 
whole,  pp.  335-336; 
love  as  the  pursuit  of,  pp.  402-403. 

WIFE,  of  Socrates  visiting  him  in  prison, 
p.  67;  see  wives. 

WISDOM,  of  Socrates'  words,  p.  20; 
nature  of  Socrates',  pp.  40-42; 
where  found  as  a  virtue  of  the  state,  pp. 

226-228; 
lovers  of,  p.  262; 
Sophist's  conception  of,  p.  267; 


of  the  cave,  p.  278; 

as  highest  of  human  qualities,  p.  132; 

Meno's  desire  for,  p.  170; 

of  Love,  pp.  400-403; 

relation  to  pleasure,  pp.  462,   467-468, 

475-480; 

average  man's  conception  of,  pp.  427,  428; 

and  temperance,  see  temperance; 

relation  to  the  good,  see  good; 

see  science,  virtue. 

WISE  MEN,  the  physicians  of  mankind,  p. 
426. 

WIVES,  and  children  held  in  common,  pp. 

242,  245; 

of  the  guardians — qualities   and  duties, 
pp.  241,  242. 

WOMEN,  in  attendance  at  the  Academy, 

p.  11; 

education  of,  p.  240;  see  also  education', 
bases  for  differentiation  from  men,  see 
sexes. 

WORD(S),  Plato's  attitude  toward  written 

ones,  pp.  11,  12; 

superiority  of  spoken  ones,  p.  12; 
of  Socrates,  pp.  407,  408-409,  410. 

WORLD,  its  shape,  motion,  and  soul,  see 

universe; 
as   incapable   of   believing   in    Absolute 

Beauty,  p.  267; 
destruction  of,  p.  374. 

l^RONG,  never  to  be  intentionally  com- 
mitted, p.  58. 


YOUTH,  stories  that  youth  may  hear,  pp. 

208-210; 

see  also  theology; 

to  be  chosen  for  study  of  dialectic,  p.  286; 
see  also  education; 
precautions  against  the  unnatural  loves  of, 

p.  117; 

registration  of,  p.  373; 
Theaetetus,  pp.  417-418. 
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